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GIFT PLANNING 


Nw Walle) amyeialele) m-1-Yal lo] mmy-Val alm C]aestfalvel d{-maesy| 
was unable to visit any of the colleges she 
applied to, so she made her choice based on 
intuition. “It was probably the best decision I've 
made in my lifetime,” she said. “Duke opened 
me up to new worlds, new thoughts, new perspec- 
tives, and new friends.” 


Anne comes by her love for learning honestly: 
Everyone in her immediate family has an 
advanced degree, most of them from Duke. 
Her grandfather taught at New Jersey City 
University, and her father spent 45 years on the 
faculty at East Carolina University. It was this 
family tradition, her Duke experience, and her 
desire to give back to the university that led her 
to create a combined endowment and bequest 
in 2012 that will fund financial aid in the Trinity 
College of Arts & Sciences. The Karsh Challenge 
will match her initial endowment gift to get the 
scholarship established, and her estate will fund 
the endowment further. 


“Establishing a memorial scholarship in my 
parents’ names was the best way to honor their 
legacy and give undergraduates an opportunity 
to get an education at one of the best institutions 
in the world,” said Anne, who has also been a 
longtime supporter of the Duke Annual Fund and 
Trinity. She is a member of the Duke Heritage 
Society and the James B. Duke Society. 


Anne has fed her own love for discovery in the 
last few decades through travel, taking a “trip of 
a lifetime” every few years. She went on an 
Alaskan cruise with her father through the Duke 
Alumni Association's travel program, swam with 
dolphins in Hawaii, and took a photography safari 
in Tanzania, her most memorable journey so far. 
“| have always been drawn to Africa,” Anne said. 
“It was the most amazing experience of my life.” 
Next up: a visit to South Africa this year. 





She is also making plans to continue her lifelong 
learning. When Anne retires from her career as 
a communications consultant, she would like to 
pursue a Master of Liberal Arts degree at Duke. 


To explore ways you can make a deferred gift to 
create opportunity for future generations, visit 
dukeforward.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 





Duke University | Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 | Durham, NC 27708 


Phone: (919) 681-0464 
Email: gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
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Homeward bound: Evening commuters make their way along Broad Street near 
East Campus as darkness descends. Photo by Megan Morr 
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UNDER] HEGARGOYLES 


ometimes Duke Magazine subjects 

doggedly branch off in new directions. 
Evolutionary anthropologist Brian Hare was 
featured just over three years ago in a cover 
story about the bonds that, over thousands of 
years, have linked dogs and humans. He runs 
the Duke Canine Cognition Center, described 
as having the “cheapest tuition and highest 
acceptance rate at Duke.” 


This winter, Hare joined with a Duke law professor, Kip Frey J.D. °85, to found 
Dognition.com. The two met through one of Frey’s students; Frey quips that they 
are “two guys who have no idea what the other does,” but that they quickly agreed 
they would “make a good team.” He directs Duke’s Law and Entrepreneurship 
Program and is a “serial entrepreneur,” running various technology companies. 

Hare and his wife, author and Duke researcher Vanessa Woods, have another 
new venture, a book, The Genius of Dogs: How Dogs Are Smarter Than You Think. 

The Dognition site offers dog owners a series of tests (or games) to determine 
($59.95 for a one-time assessment) their pet’s relative strengths and weaknesses in 
various thinking skills—empathy, cunning, memorization, and so on. One of the 
first tests, as Hare outlined it in Se/- 
ence, begins with the owner yawning. 
“You yawn five times within a minute, 
Rasng ot uke then you watch for two minutes to see 
ro a if your dog yawns.” That's a measure of 
: “contagion,” as Hare puts it, a possible 
precursor to empathy. From their indi- 
vidual “Dognition Profile,” users can 
discover whether their dog qualifies, in 
the canine context, as an “Einstein,” 
“Socialite,” “Charmer,” or even “Re- 
naissance” dog. 

As users enter the results of their 
dogs’ behaviors, they will be adding to a 
data set that can be used by professional 
researchers. [he canine-oriented “citi- 
zen-scientist’ may be a new concept, 
but as Hare points out, the general idea 

Wat an volta ant . is hardly new: The National Audubon 

re ye Society, as one example, has long relied 

on citizen science for its bird-counting 
projects, and there's a long history of science advancing through the contributions of 
amateurs. 

Ultimately, says Hare, the idea is to collect dog-behavior data for research pur- 
poses. “There are questions,” he told Science, “that you just can't answer without 
big data.” Given the enduring human-canine connection, who would say he’s 
barking up the wrong tree? 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 


LETTERS 


The Chemistry of a Legacy 

I read with sadness of the passing of our 
respected “Orgo” instructor, Professor 
Pelham Wilder [November-December 
2012]. Many in Dr. Wilder's class 
thought he [was] incredibly demanding 
but brilliant. Dr. Wilder taught genera- 
tions of future M.D.s and more than a 
few future Ph.D.s like me. As I paced the 
aisles while giving my organic chemistry 
final exam this fall, I remembered Dr. 
Wilder's masterful use of colored chalk, as 
he presented the beauty and logic of or- 
ganic chemistry. I never missed one of his 
8 a.m. lectures, and I majored in chem- 
istry because of his class. | am proud to 
carry on his legacy to a new generation of 
organic chemistry students. 


Kimberley R. Cousins 84 
Professor of chemistry, California State 
University, San Bernardino 


Fare Hike 

Sounds like...a good experience? [“I Will 
Keep Up With Andrew Skurka,” Novem- 
ber-December 2012]. I, along with 
many others, don’t necessarily have a lot 
of respect for Andrew Skurka: “I would- 
nt do anything I couldn’ profit from.” 
Wow. Calling this guy the Thoreau or 
Muir of this generation is beyond insult- 
ing. He’s a businessman with a big ego 
that needs to hike farther and faster than 
anyone else and doesn’t take the time to 
truly enjoy nature. This guy wouldn't be 
hiking any pipelines, that’s for sure. 


Jesse [jsully124@yahoo.com, 


commenting online] 


When the Bell Tolls 


I opened the [November-December 
2012] issue of your magazine and was 
pleased to see the very attractive portrait 
of my friend Sam Hammond. It’s an ex- 
cellent photo. However, I would like to 
correct the text accompanying it. It says 
that Sam has been performing his week- 
day carillon concerts since 1986. That's 
not quite right. When I was a freshman 
(1967-1968), Sam was a senior and had 
been playing the carillon regularly for at 
least a year. As now, Sam gave the daily 
weekday concert starting around 4:30 or 
so and finished up by tolling the big bell 


at 5 sharp. Astounding as it may seem, 


Sam has been at it at least twenty years 
longer than your article states. 


Stanley Whetzel Jr. °71 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Crazy for Coursera 

As one of the students enrolled in Profes- 
sor [Mohammed] Noor’s class, I totally 
agree [with the sentiments in “The 
Coursera Experiment,” November-De- 
cember 2012]. I live in Sydney, Australia, 
and would never have had the opportu- 
nity to study at Duke otherwise. My pre- 
vious studies have been in the humanities 
and law, though genetics and evolution 
have long been an interest of mine. This 
class was not easy, and I loved that it did- 
nt lower its standards to try to pander to 
everyone. I’m quite sad that the course is 
over, as I enjoyed it enormously. Professor 
Noor is a wonderful teacher, and his pas- 
sion shines through. 

I realize, of course, that this is not a 
Duke University [credit-bearing] course, 
but any university that employs and val- 
ues a great teacher like Noor surely cares 
about the student experience. And any 
university willing to share its knowledge 
with the whole world surely cares about 
education for its own sake—not just for 
the money it can make. Therefore, Duke 
University has certainly risen in my esti- 
mation—and undoubtedly also in that of 
the 31,000 other students who enrolled. 

So, thank you Duke University and 
Professor Noor for this wonderful 
course! 


Jane Clements 
[jane.clements@sydney.edu.au, 
commenting online] 




















around the world, to a football win over 
North Carolina, to the amazing story 
“The Save.” I read the article spell- 
bound. Kendall Bradley 11 deserves to 
be honored for her poise, resourceful- 
ness, and wonderful, caring heart; and 
Nick Tsipis ’11 was unbelievably re- 
silient and courageous. Article after arti- 
cle made me exceedingly proud to be a 
Duke graduate. Congratulations! 


Mielle Marquis 85 
Grafton, Massachusetts 


Fantastic story written in such a suspense- 
ful manner that when I realized I had torn 
out the pages of the story without the last 
two pages, I was happy to find the website 
so I could read the ending! 


Betsy Byrd Lawson ’59 
Clemson, South Carolina 
[commenting online] 


Nick Tsipis is a lucky young man indeed. 
But there is no reference in the article of 
the comprehensive service contract Duke 
has purchased for its students and faculty 
and staff members who cross borders. 
For students between undergraduate and 
graduate school, like Tsipis and Bradley, 
who are not covered under Duke’s pro- 
gram, a commitment of less than $200 
would have provided up to $1 million 
worth of International SOS coverage 
that the rest of Duke enjoys. 
International SOS delivers comprehen- 


: Any university willing to share its 


ce 


JANE CLEMENTS 


Assurance and Insurance 

There were so many things to be proud 
of in this [November-December 2012] 
issue of the magazine. From a Nobel 
Laureate, to the Coursera experiment 
that is bringing our Duke education 


knowledge with the whole world surely 
: cares about education for its own sake. 


sive, integrated solutions to our scholastic 
clients, specifically to students when they 
need help. As the world’s leading medical 
assistance company, we receive more than 
4 million calls annually and orchestrate 
more than 19,000 medical evacuations. 
Using a decentralized model, we deliver 
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our services through twenty-seven assis- 
tance centers and thirty-two clinics (re- 
quiring separate membership) around the 
globe. The clinics are deliberately placed 
in emerging markets where health-care 
services do not meet Western standards. 
Health-care advice and services are issued 
from a medical team from the closest as- 
sistance center (A/C) to the originating 
site of the request. Counsel thus is pro- 
vided by individuals with expertise in the 
local health-care infrastructure. Each A/C 
recommends providers in their respective 
regions only if they actually have been 
vetted by the local medical team. 

Duke’s contract offers security assis- 
tance and online services. The former can 
facilitate the acquisition of new passports. 
The latter provides a communications 
portal, which, among other merits, would 
have allowed the students easy Internet 
access to International SOS’s benefits and 
our dynamic country guides. Duke's plan 
also includes an emergency medical 
record, another online service accessible 
only to the student and the SOS medical 
team. It includes a centralized immuniza- 
tion management program, detailed med- 
ical history, and emergency contact data. 

I applaud Duke for [its] commitment 
to scholastic duty of care, and I hope this 
letter serves to alert the ever-increasing 
population of Duke students and faculty 
and staff members to these services so 
they may avoid any unnecessary misad- 
ventures in the event of an illness or acci- 
dent abroad. 


Robert Quigley H ’91 
Gladwyne, Pennsylvania 


Writing on the Wall 

Your article on George-Frank Wall's gift 
to Duke [“Retro: One Hundred Rea- 
sons,” September-October 2012] 
touched me greatly. I talked about it in 
my introductory remarks to my congre- 
gation in November and based my arti- 
cle for our synagogue’s December 
newsletter around it. Like George-Frank 
Wall, the gift of your magazine and its 
article touched more than you might 
possibly imagine. 


Rabbi Craig Rosenstein '77 
Las Vegas 


Sheesh, Maneesh 


I sense that the author of “Living the 
Brand” [September-October 2012] 

worked hard to suppress his nausea. I 
was unable to suppress mine. Goyal is 
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not an “agent of change”; he is a party 
planner and a salesman. Surely lavish ex- 
cess whitewashed by TED talks does not 
constitute doing good. | hope this por- 
trait of “success” is not one Duke really 
celebrates now. 


[melanicelapointe@gmail.com, 
commenting online| 


Measuring Entrepreneurship 


| would like to congratulate James 
Sawabini, a finalise—but not a win- 
ner—of Duke’s recent entrepreneurship 


Stolen Away 

Just finished Cemetery John: The Undis- 
covered Mastermind of the Lindbergh Kid- 
napping and was enthralled by Mr. Zorn’s 
extensive research and even more by the 
emotion the book evoked in me [“Solv- 
ing the Crime of the Century,” Septem- 
ber-October 2012]. An important piece 
of missing history has now been filled in, 
and Mr. Zorn artfully shares his investi- 
gation in a way that makes it read like a 
great novel. Well done! 


jleer@verizon.net commenting online 


- Intelligence, courage, and a belief in free 
- enterprise—these things in a Duke student 
. make an alumnus proud. _ (\\\'@ s\i::0u5: 09 


competition [“Follow the Joy,” Septem- 
ber-October 2012]. Sawabini alone 
among the finalists did not answer affir- 
matively when asked if he would run his 
business as a nonprofit, with a generous 
but capped personal income, if a major 
foundation offered to fund it. 

Businesses and nonprofits are not in- 
terchangeable. Businesses exist to create 
values for customers, creating the goods 
and services that consumers believe will 
make their lives better. Nonprofits, like 
the one where I work, provide goods 
and services that the nonprofits them- 
selves believe will make either the recipi- 
ents or society better off, regardless of 
what recipients or society think. The 
difference seems small, but isn’t. 

Sawabini showed not only wisdom 
but also courage in refusing to pretend 
that the pseudo-selfless gloss of the non- 
profit label is somehow preferable to the 
creation of wealth and prosperity that a 
business can accomplish. Intelligence, 
courage, and a belief in free enterprise— 
these things in a Duke student make an 
alumnus proud. 

So also do the other competitors, 
Ting-Tang Zhou and Vijay Agarwal, 
and the existence of an entrepreneurship 
competition at all in a time when the 
role of business in society is so misun- 
derstood and even maligned. Society 
learns by doing—by trying, failing, and 
occasionally succeeding—as well as in 
the classroom. It warms the heart to see 
that Duke encourages both. 


Oliver Sherouse ‘09 
Arlington, Virginia 


By the Blogs... 

Awesome interview, Maky! [“Look Out 
Blue Devil, There’s a New Mascot in 
Town’ ]. It’s amazing that the largest 
population of lemurs outside of Mada- 
gascar is right here in Durham. It’s great 
that the Duke Lemur Center offers 
tours so we can see these wonderful, 
endangered mammals up close! 


Rhonda Sherman 
[commenting online] 


Thanks for sharing Getting the Best Out 
of College with your students [“More 
Than a Lecture: Professors Are People, 
Too”]. Had the book been available 
when I was at Duke, I wish someone 
had done the same for me! 


Anne Crossman ‘00 
Los Altos Hills, California 


[commenting online] 


CORRECTIONS: 

The “Duke360 Growing Lightly” graphs 
[November-December 2012] should 
have read 53,605 tons in 2008, not mil- 
lions of tons. 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and 
include your full name, address, and class year or Duke af- 
filiation. We reserve the right to edit for length and clar- 
ity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print all 
letters received. Published letters represent the range of 
responses received. For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. duke. edu. 


Megan Morr 
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All aboard for understanding the 
oceans: For three days in early 
January, Students traveled to the 
Duke Marine Lab in Beaufort and 
received afvintensive look at ocean 
ecology and conservation policy as 
part of Duke’s fourth annual Winter 
Forum—“Blue Devils and the Deep 
Blue Sea: Can We Rescue the 
Oceans?” 
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NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


ile © Scientific funding is not 


Club Sports . . . . 
‘discretionary. Rather, it is 


38 


sree at essential to the competiveness 
and future of our oun 


Victor Dzau, president and CEO of Duke University Health =m, on how public money 
makes Nobel-worthy research | 6 le (The Huffington Post) 





| In 6 “DU ke University : “| wear high heels normally, 


Undergraduates play a club sport 


has developed i it’s part of who | am, it’s how 
| l express myself, and I figured 
pe hs veh : Work Ae : ’'d take my fabulosity and 
invisibility Cloak. puts 


T37 _ Mowthe Blue putt toa good cause? 


Current members of Duke’s Outing Club, the Dev | Is Qu | dd itch 
largest club sport by membership ' 
team will be 


unstoppable!” 
remuen Colbert on the lates 
eakthrough from David R. Smith’ 
ie ctric i and computer engineer- 
ing lab ( The Co/bert Report) 





—Jacob Tobia ’14, 
on running in 5-inch 
stilettos across the 
Soe Bridge for 





his $10,000 fundraising 
campaign for the Alli 
Forney Center, New 
York's leading homeless 
shelter for LGBT youth, 
Me which was ravaged by 
Mi Hurricane Sandy 
(MSNBC) 





Courtesy Jacob Tobia 


“One wonders what it would take to get 
America’s attention on this.... Thirty 
years from now, will we wonder how it is 





Hours per week you could expect to practice 
if you signed up for Duke’s crew club team 


that we could have taken such great pleasure in 

watching people hit each other at very high speeds, 

causing brain injuries that then lead to suicide?” 
I Ginsleg esis Teed 
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Hardy Vieux '93 
Wild sight: Expeditioners on the Duke Travel program’s tenth voyage to Antarctica witness a breaching whale in Wilhelmina Bay. axe 


“They need to feed. They need to breed. 
So essentially, they multitask.” 


—Ari S. Friedlaender Ph.D. ’06, assistant research scientist at the Nicholas School of the Environment, on research showing that 
humpback whales may sing while foraging for food in addition to when attracting mates 


“| feel if | go there | can 


“He's a living Jason Bourne with a Ph.D.” get a good degree.” 
—Ben Affleck on Rhodes Scholar and former Navy SEAL Eric Greitens ‘96, author 


—No. 2 national basketball recruit Jabari Parker 
of the autobiography The Heart and the Fist (Entertainment Weekly) 


on his choice to commit to Duke (ESPN.com) 





“We'll make money when Coursera makes money... | don’t think it will be : “Taking schoolwork home provides an opportunity for kids 
too long down the road. We don’t want to make the mistake the newspaper —«-—«€© Fearn that the things that they're learning in school have 
; : as x “ : applications to things that they enjoy doing at home. 
industry did, of giving our product away free online for too long. 


: —Harris Cooper, chair of the Department of Psychology & 
—Provost Peter Lange on the monetization of the online course : Neuroscience, responding to a proposal in France to end homework 
website Coursera (The New York Times) : for elementary and junior-high students (Wisconsin Public Radio) 
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NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


An Educational Transformation 


Bass Connections targets innovative thinking around complex social problems. 


$50 million gift from Anne and Robert Bass of Fort 
A vie Texas, will launch an initiative to encourage stu- 

dents and faculty members to collaborate across academic 
boundaries—and to give them the tools to tackle some of the most 
vexing soc iety-wide issues. 

Duke has long promoted interdisciplinary scholarship, exem- 
plified by seven university institutes that cut 
across academic boundaries. Bass Connec- 
tions will build on this model through exten- 
sive new curricular options and team-based 
activities for students. The initiative will 
focus initially on five broad areas: brain and 
society; education and human development; energy; global health; 
and information, society, and culture. 

According to President Richard H. Brodhead, “Because Bass 
Connections will involve students and faculty at all ten Duke 
schools, it will have a transformative impact on our entire campus.” 
In announcing the gift, Anne and Robert Bass said their aim was 
to “enable broad collaboration among scholars across multiple dis- 
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Documenting a 
Personal Past 


avid Mayer never knew much about his 
[> grandfather, Paul. He knew his grandfa- 

ther had escaped a Nazi labor camp in 
eastern Germany during World War Il and emigrated 
to the U.S. in 1949. But Paul Mayer died in 1985, before 
David was born. The reality of that experience re- 
mained distant for David—until 
he found a translation of his 
grandfather’s journal. 

“The thing that interests me 
most is that [my grandfather] 
never once talks badly about an 
individual Nazi,” says Mayer. “He 
never points a finger at a human being and says, 
‘That’s their fault.’ ” 


David Mayer 714 
Major: Public Policy 


Hometown: Durham CTISIS. 


OM 





video equipment, Mayer visited his grandfather's 
childhood home, labor camp, and ten-mile escape 
route that led Paul to safety. He 
interviewed cousins, old friends, 
and other Holocaust survivors to 
create an intimate view of lives in 


What he found, he says, was 
far from black and white. He cites 
an interview with Gunther Eisenhower, a former 
member of the Hitler Youth whom his grandfather 


ciplines to develop truly innovative approaches to some of the most 
pressing societal problems.” 

The initiative—an element of the $3.25 billion Duke Forward 
campaign—will provide undergraduates with new classes and 
learning modules, internships, and civic-engagement experiences. 
It also will foster collaborative skills through project teams with 
graduate students, faculty members, and out- 
side experts. Graduate and professional stu- 
dents will bring their specialized expertise to 
bear on complex problems and have new op- 
portunities to mentor younger students. 

Anne and Robert Bass have generously 
supported Duke over the past two decades, most notably through 
the Bass Program for Undergraduate Excellence, which aims to 
improve undergraduate teaching, and through the Focus program, 
which offers entering students integrated courses developed 
around interdisciplinary themes. Anne Bass has been a Duke 
trustee since 2003 and is co-chair of Duke Forward. The Basses 
are the parents of four children, including Christopher Bass ’97. 









Spee 1) 





Fascinated, Mayer wanted to explore deeper. Hav- 
ing discovered a love for documentary filmmaking in 
high school, he applied for funding from Duke’s 
Kenan Institute for Ethics and the Center for Docu- 
mentary Studies to make a film about his grandfa- 
ther’s life. This past summer, he spent six weeks 
retracing his grandfather's footsteps through a much- 
changed Germany. Accompanied by 100 pounds of 
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befriended in later life. Eisenhower maintained that 
for a preteen boy in Frankfurt, joining the Hitler Youth 
was no more declarative than an American youth 
joining the Boy Scouts. Only as an adult could Eisen- 
hower judge his participation in the movement. 

Now, as Mayer edits more than 100 hours of 
footage into a ninety-minute film, he’s realizing that 
the journey explores his own life—and his own as- 


Understanding history: Mayer retraced his grandfather’s life, 


including his escape from a Nazi labor camp during World War Il. 


sumptions—as much as it does his grandfather's. “| 
think it’s going to be a story of growing up,” he says. 
“| think any film is about the filmmaker.” 


—Dan Altman 
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An Enduring Commitment to Diversity 


Fifty years ago, the university made a decision that changed its history forever. 


hat are the most signifi- 

cant years in Duke his- 

tory? By my count, there 

are three. The first is 1892, 
when Trinity College moved from Ran- 
dolph County to Durham, leaving its rural 
birthplace to seek a new urban setting and 
a new connection to the world. 

The second is 1924, when James B. 
Duke's gift transformed a fine liberal-arts 
college into a comprehensive university. 

Only one other year was comparably 
transformational in putting Duke on its 
upward course. This was 1963, when the 
first five African-American undergraduates 
were admitted to Duke. 
With this change, Duke 
committed itself to 
equal opportunity, ac- 
cess based on talent and 
promise, and diversity as 
an agent of education— 
values that sustain our 
current strength. 

This milestone is the 
focus of Celebrating the 
Past, Charting the Future: 
Commemorating 50 Years 
of Black Students at 
Duke. Over the next 
nine months, a rich pro- 
gram of events will cele- 
brate the contributions 
of Duke's black students, 
faculty and staff mem- 
bers, and alumni, start- 
ing with these pioneers. 
No current student has 
a memory of 1963, and many here find it 
nearly impossible to imagine that Duke 
was not always the vibrantly diverse com- 
munity it is today. This commemoration 
challenges us to recover a crucial chapter 
of our history and to reflect how that event 
transformed not only Duke’s campus, but 
also the very philosophy and practice of a 
Duke education. 

Throughout its history, Duke has had a 





complex relationship to race. The Duke 
family, highly progressive for its time, gave 
financial support to many key black insti- 
tutions in Durham, including the North 
Carolina College for Negroes, today’s 
North Carolina Central University. But in 
its early decades, Duke University had no 
black students or faculty—not by accident, 
and not by written policy, but by conform- 
ity with the practices of the segregated 
South. In the 1940s, the brilliant African- 
American historian John Hope Franklin 
lived in Durham and did research for his 
classic From Slavery to Freedom in Duke's 
Perkins Library. Although he was free to 
study here, it was un- 
thinkable that he could 
be on the faculty here, 
or at any all-white col- 
lege in the region. It 
was not until 1961 that 
Duke's board of trustees 
voted—even then, not 
unanimously—to admit 
black students to the 
graduate and_profes- 
sional schools. 

What a change from 
then to now. Today, the 
vision of diversity that 
began with a focus on 
ending discrimination 
against African Ameri- 
cans has broadened, and 
Duke welcomes students 
from all races, ethnicities, 
socioeconomic back- 
grounds, and national 
origins. Every part of this university has 
been strengthened by people of every back- 
ground. Duke's global and multicultural 
character is now as much a part of our 
identity as our gothic architecture. 

As it has changed our demographics, di- 
versity also has proven its critical educa- 
tional value. A seminar works best when 
students and faculty start from different 
places, express different perspectives, and 
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introduce each other to different ways of 
thinking. This mutual enlightenment takes 
place in classes, but also through the inter- 
actions students share at a laboratory 
bench, over a meal, and in the dance stu- 
dio. In these countless everyday exchanges, 
individuals with divergent outlooks chal- 
lenge each other to rethink unquestioned 
assumptions. This is twenty-first-century 
education at its best: a vital preparation for 
our interconnected world. 

Our admissions office creates our com- 
munity anew each year, shaping a class of 
young women and men who have the po- 
tential to contribute their intelligence, en- 
ergy, and life experiences to Duke and to 
the world. This potential is assessed across 
a wide variety of measures: In addition to 
academic credentials, we evaluate character, 
drive, and the ability to overcome obstacles 
and maximize available opportunities. Be- 
lieving strongly in this holistic assessment 
of candidates, Duke has joined a group of 
peer universities in an amicus brief in the 
affirmative-action case currently before 
the Supreme Court. Together, we argue 
that universities have a compelling educa- 
tional interest in building a diverse stu- 
dent body—and that consideration of 
race and ethnicity as factors in admissions 
is a legitimate and necessary way to 
achieve this goal. This principle is one of 
the key values undergirding our intellec- 
tual community. 

Fifty years ago, Duke made a decision 
and changed its history forever. That de- 
cision set Duke on the path toward be- 
coming the institution it is today, a place 
where the brightest minds from across the 
country and around the globe come to- 
gether to deepen our understanding of the 
world. As we celebrate the 50th anniver- 
sary of opening our doors to Duke’s first 
five black undergraduates, let’s remember 
how we have been enriched by the 
progress that began that day. 


—Richard H. Brodhead 
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NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


Agitation Over an Asian-Theme Event 


Student protest puts focus on fraternity party 


bout 200 people participated in an early-February protest sparked by a frater- 
Aes party that they said denigrated Asians. The protest sought to hold Kappa 

Sigma responsible for its “Asia Prime” party; the invitation to the party in- 
cluded stereotypical representations of Asian people and language. 

Che fraternity issued an apology, but at the protest, students asked that the apology 
be matched with actions, such as having members of the fraternity conduct a commu- 
nity social-justice project. Noting 
that the party was the latest in a 
line of social events targeting mi- 
nority groups, often in offensive 
ways, the protesters demanded that 
the university create a student task 
force that could respond to dis- 
criminatory or offensive actions by 
student groups. 

In response to the party, Larry 
Moneta, vice president for stu- 
_ dent affairs, said, “This is a disap- 
= pointing reminder that, despite 
= our considerable efforts to educate 

students about cultural sensitivi- 

ties, we have much work yet to be 
done. We are resolved to use these events as learning opportunities.” 

Duke's Interfraternity Council issued a statement reaffirming its commitment to 
seeing its chapters adhere to “a high standard of excellence.” Pending further investi- 
gation, Kappa Sigma was suspended by its national organization. 
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Circle of concern: gathering to proclaim “Race Is Not a Party” 


Duke Delegates in Doha 


M.E.M. candidates take on climate change. 


hit the sweltering heat of Doha, Qatar. As part of the course “U.N. Climate 

Change Negotiations Practicum,” ten select master of engineering manage- 
ment candidates from the Nicholas School of the Environment attended the eight- 
eenth session of the Conference of the Parties (COP18) to the U.N. Framework 
Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC). At COP 18, the students were able to 
apply classroom lessons directly to the annual convention that sets environmental 
policy for the 192 member countries and countless NGOs. 

The student-initiated and student-led course was piloted last year under the direc- 
tion of earth ard ocean sciences professor Paul Baker. Designed to give students ex- 
perience with environmental policy, the class worked on the 2011 conference in 
Durban, South Africa. The Duke contingent engaged with nonprofit organizations 
in Durban, including Islands First, a group dedicated to serving small island countries. 
At COP18, the delegation from Palau, an island nation in the Pacific, specifically re- 
quested assistance from the Duke team. 

While large countries such as the U.S. and China send large negotiating teams, 
developing countries often do not have enough resources to represent their interests 
at concurrent meetings. The imbalance is further underscored by the fact that de- 
veloped countries usually create the bulk of carbon emissions, but small countries— 
particularly islands—face the brunt of rising sea levels, catastrophic storms, and the 
other hazards of climate change. “Logistically, the deck is stacked against island states 
and less-developed nations,” says Christa Owens ’14, a delegate to Doha and coor- 
dinator for next year’s class trip to COP19 in Warsaw. —Flissa Lerner 


= rom late November to early December, a bit of United Nations alphabet soup 
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ART HISTORY 261: 
THE CONTEMPORARY ART 
MARKET 


Economics professor Neil De Marchi 
began to teach the course in the early 1990s as an 
outgrowth of his fascination with the art market and 
the ways in which it fits and breaks traditional eco- 
nomic theory. “It’s a beautiful context to inject a bit 
of critical thinking 
and skepticism into 
students’ previous 
economics course- 
work,” he says. 


beautiful 

context to 
inject a bit 
of critical The course 
thinking and _ Mighlights the roles 


. of major players in 
skepticism the modern art 


into 5 world and the mar- 
students ket currents that 
previous sway them. While 


H De Marchi empha- 
economics sizes application of 


coursework.” microeconomic 


concepts, he also 
wants his students to see that theory has its limits. 
For instance, the cost of production of a painting or 
sculpture is seldom a reliable determinant of price. 
Rather, sale price is driven largely by what econo- 
mist Adam Smith called “fancy,” a subjective meas- 
ure of desirability with little predictive power. 


De Marchi is quick to point out that the art 
market is notorious for its utter lack of transparency. 
“It’s the largest worldwide market that is almost en- 
tirely unregulated,” he says. Accordingly, students 
spend time examining dubious practices in the mar- 
ketplace, from forgery to collusion. 


Students write a series of short re- 
sponse papers analyzing contemporary art issues, 
such as the rise of online auctions and the invest- 
ment potential of modern artists. The latter half of 
the semester focuses on a fifteen-page research 
paper, completed in small teams on a topic of choice. 
Readings drawn on throughout the class consist of 
economics literature and art-market case studies. 


Midway through the semester, 
students played a virtual art collecting game, en- 
gaging in transactions with their classmates to ac- 
quire a fantasy art collection. The exercise allowed 
students to practice some of the same bargaining 
Strategies and price-evaluation methods used by art 
gallerists and dealers. - Tim Lerow 





Guantanamo Observed 


From law clinics to military commissions 


granted observer status by the Defense Department. Some 

clinic students are getting the chance to see military com- 
missions in action. Law students Jesse Kobernick and Julie Coleman 
spent this past fall’s study break observing hearings at Guantanamo 
Naval Base. Other students traveled there early this semester. 

“Tt was very useful to take the research we do in the clinic— 
delving into legislative history and digging into cases that date back 
decades—and see how it might actually impact the pretrial hear- 
ings. It brought a lot of our work home to me,” says Kobernick. 

Entering the courtroom involved “three security checks, and you 


[) uke Law School’s Guantanamo Defense Clinic has been 


could bring in paper, but not pens,’ recalls Coleman. “They pro- 
vided pens once you were in. The viewing gallery was behind a 
triple pane of glass. We could see everything happening live, but 
the audio was on a delay. If anything classified or close to classified 
came up, it was muted. And all photos, even of the courthouse ex- 
terior, were banned.” 

The clinic gained observer status after demonstrating its “actual, 
traceable, substantive contributions” to military-commission cases 
through a review of faculty and student research and writing, says 
lecturing fellow Gabriela McQuade J.D. °10. She co-teaches the 


clinic with law professor Madeline Morris. 
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PLANETDUKE | Russia 


Duke in Russia: At a Glance 


Current students who were born in Russia: 


20 


Russian nationals working at Duke: 


12 


Alumni living in Russia: 


97 


Number of undergraduate students who 
traveled to Russia with university 
programs in 2012: 


18 


Key Duke connections: 


* DukeEngage projects with the Russian Min- 
istry of Health and the Russian Rehabilitation 
Center for the Blind enable students to help 
local sight-impaired persons at the center 
itself and in their homes with a variety of 
everyday activities. 


The Center for Slavic, Eurasian, and East 
European Studies offers a graduate certificate 
with a specialization in legal studies. This 
program, the first of its kind at an American 
university, allows graduate students 
interested in issues relating to the legal 
environment in this region to pursue an 
interdisciplinary study of the subject. 
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Don’t Call It a Study Abroad 


For the discerning Duke student who 
wanted to jumpstart his or her inter- 
national exposure and couldn’t get 
enough of the freshman Focus expe- 
rience, last year’s Duke INtense Global 
(DIG) fit the bill. The three-semester- 





excursions included St. Basil’s Cathedral 
in Moscow’s Red Square. 


long interdisciplinary program had its 
test run in India and Russia and fea- 
tured culture-and language-immer- 
sion components. For Edna Andrews, 
professor of linguistics and cultural 
anthropology and the initiator of the 
DIG proposal, the program was an 





opportunity to change the meaning 
of the word “classroom.” 

“ve been thinking about [DIG] for 
along time,” Andrews says. “If stu- 
dents are trying to acquire languages, 
they need in-country experience and 
cultural knowledge. The sooner you 
get them there the better.” 

The fall semester of the Russia 
program offered a class on neuro- 
science and multilingualism, a theo- 
retical linguistics course, and two 
credits of intensive Russian. The se- 
mester was punctuated by a three- 
week trip to St. Petersburg that 
culminated before Thanksgiving, 
featuring afternoon excursions to 
museums, churches, theater, and an 
opera master class. In the spring, the 
students took another Russian course 
together and were free to pursue 
other electives. Finally, in May, the 
DIG students returned to St. Peters- 
burg, joining the pre-existing Duke in 
Russia summer session for another 
two language credits. All of the travel 
and associated expenses were 
covered by regular Duke tuition. 
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The perspective gained by the stu- 
dents between trips to Russia, not to 
mention the huge disparity in north- 
ern winter and summer seasons, 
made a big difference. “Two experi- 
ences abroad within one year is key,” 
says Andrews. “| think the second 
time was like going home: We know 
where we are, we know where the 
grocery store is, we know the metro. 
And St. Petersburg is spectacular in 
the summer.” 

But the other key to DIG is its mul- 
tidisciplinary approach. Andrews is 
adamant that DIG is not a language 
program; it’s a program that includes 
language. “DIG is supposed to cut 
across the natural sciences, social 
sciences, and humanities,” she says. 
“It’s more like a Focus experience 
expanded out with an international 
program.” Andrews also made sure 
to take advantage of existing Duke 
structures, allowing students to apply 
for DukeEngage in Russia and bene- 
fiting from an exchange with St. 
Petersburg University dating to 1988. 

—Flissa Lerner 
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NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


DUKE360 


Duke’s First MOOC 


More than 12,000 people signed up for Roger C. Barr’s “Bioelectricity: A Quantitative Approach,” Duke’s first massive open online 
course (MOOC), when it went online on the digital-learning site Coursera this past September—more than ten times its typical on-campus enroll- 
ment. Barr 64, Ph.D. ’68 is the Anderson-Rupp Professor of biomedical engineering. Here’s a preliminary look at how those online learners fared: 





Answered at least one question correctly on both week 1 quizzes: ] F I 67 


Earned at least one point on the final exam: 358 


NOTABLE 


da certificate with distinction: Uy 










e Senior Kenneth Hoehn wasnameda © William Boulding, who has been e Kelly Brownell,aYaleUni- © Still:NotesonaMid-Faith  e Chemistry professor 


Marshall Scholar, joining a select group serving as dean of the Fuqua School of versity professor of psy- Crisis by Lauren Winner Eric Toone was appointed 
of thirty-four winners announced this Business since August 2011, has been chology and also professor M.Div. ’07, assistant profes- to head the university’s 
fall. The prestigious award will allow selected to serve a full term. A Duke of epidemiology and public sor of Christian spirituality Innovation and Entrepre- 


faculty member since 1984, he has 
received multiple teaching awards. He 
has been recognized for writing one of 
the twenty most-influential papers over 
the past twenty-five years in the field 
of marketing. 


Hoehn to pursue graduate studies at the 
University of Oxford in England. Hoehn, 
a biology major, plans to study human 
and pathogen genomics and work to- 
ward a doctoral degree in evolutionary 
genomics. 
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health and director of Yale’s 
Rudd Center for Food Policy 
and Obesity, is the new dean 
of the Sanford School of 
Public Policy. Brownell is a 
widely cited authority on 
public policies to enhance 
nutrition and combat obesity. 


at the divinity school, was 
named one of Publisher's 
Weekly's top books on 
religion for 2012. 


neurship Initiative. Toone 
has been on leave since 
May 2009 to lead the U.S. 
Department of Energy’s 
Advanced Research 
Projects Agency-Energy 
(ARPA-E). 


Marc Phares / Science Source 





CANCER 


Promising Immuni 


n the ongoing struggle to find a 
better way to treat cancer, the 
hopes of doctors and patients have 
been buoyed recently by the revival 
of an old idea—using the body’s im- 
mune responses to attack tumors. But 
while immunotherapies have shown 
tantalizing promise, they’ve presented 


~ 


frustrating problems. In some cases, 
the immune system waged attack 0 


"healthy tissues and organs, as well.’ 
A breakthrough by Duke medical re- 


searchers could change that. The team 
designed an artificial protein that teth- 
ers a tumor to the body’s own T-cells, 
focusing the immune cells’ lethal at- 


yo 


ack. In tests with mice, the treatment 
adicated brain tumors in six of eight 


~ cases without damaging other tissues. 


“Our therapeutic agent Is exciting, 
because it acts like Velcro to bind T-cells 
to tumor cells and induces them to kill 
without any negative effects on sur- 
rounding normal tissues,” says senior 
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at Duke’s Preston Robert Tisch Brain 
Tumor Center. The results are especially 
noteworthy because they are from trials 
with brain tumors, which have proved 
particularly challenging to treat by any 
means. 
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WILDLIFE 
Nowhere to Roam 


or millennia, African lions ruled a seemingly boundless 
=o a sprawling, unbroken stretch of savannah one- 

third larger than the continental U.S. But today, 75 percent 
of that vast savannah is gone, and humans are fast chipping away 
at what remains. And Stuart Pimm is worried. 

Pimm, the Doris Duke Professor of conservation ecology at 
Duke’s Nicholas School of the 
Environment, led a compre- 
hensive study of lion populations 
and habitat in Africa. The re- 
sults, released this past Decem- 
ber, are harrowing: Pimm esti- 
mates that as few as 32,000 
lions live on the African savan- 
nah, down from nearly 100,000 
fifty years ago. Those that remain 
survive in increasingly discon- 
nected slices of habitat, hemmed 
in by human development. 

“The word savannah con- 
jures up visions of vast, open 
plains teeming with wildlife,” 
says Pimm. “But the reality is 
that massive land-use change and deforestation, driven by rapid 
human population growth, has fragmented or degraded much of 
the original savannah.” 

Pimm and his colleagues used high-resolution satellite imagery, 
coupled with data on local human and lion populations, to map 
areas still favorable to the big cats. They identified only sixty-seven 





Fighting for survival: Lion populations are declining as humans encroach on their habitats, a 
pattern that has grave implications for biodiversity and ecosystem health. 


human impacts and densities. Only ten were deemed to be “strong- 
holds,” where lions have an excellent chance of survival. Many of 
the strongholds are located within national parks. 

“Existing maps made from low-resolution satellite imagery 
show large areas of intact savannah woodlands. Based on our field- 
work in Africa, we knew they were wrong,” says lead author Jason 
Riggio M.E.M. °11, a former 
member of Pimm’s lab who is 
now studying at the University 
of California at Davis. “Using 
very high-resolution imagery, 
we could tell that many of 
these areas are riddled with 
small fields and extensive, if 
small, human settlements that 
make it impossible for lions to 
survive.” 

The situation is particularly 
dire in West Africa, where 
human populations are grow- 
ing fastest and the decline in 
lions is steepest. The team did 
not identify a single strong- 
hold in all of West Africa, and the study estimates fewer than 500 
lions remain in this region, scattered across eight isolated sites. 

“Giving these lions something of a fighting chance will require 
substantial increases in effort,” says Andrew Jacobson M.E.M. ’10, 
a member of Pimm’s lab. “The next ten years are decisive for this 
region, not just for lions but for biodiversity, since lions are indi- 
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isolated areas of savannah across the continent with suitably low 


cators of ecosystem health.” 


WHAT WE'VE LEARNED: GETTING IN SHAPE 


As winter recedes, millions of Americans renew their pledges to eat better and exercise more. And 
hundreds of scientists work to discover the keys to make those efforts more successful. Here’s the latest 
on what Duke researchers are learning about maintaining a healthy body: 


Hit the track, not 

the weights. 

Resistance training may be a 

great way to build lean mus- 

® cle, but if it’s weight loss 

you're after, nothing beats 
aerobic exercise. In the largest study ever 
comparing aerobics and weight training, 
Duke exercise physiologists have found 
subjects who walked twelve miles a week 
lost more weight than those who did just 
resistance training or combined aerobics 
with weights. And they did it while 
spending less time on average each week 
exercising. 


Cutting carbs is still 

7 a good idea. 
. Plans such as the Atkins diet, 

which slashes starchy, carb- 
laden foods in favor of meats, dairy, and 
vegetables, have drawn plenty of skep- 
ticism, but the data are hard to ignore. 
In a review of seventeen studies of pa- 
tients on low-carb diets, Duke associate 
professor of medicine William S. Yancy 
Jr. 91 found that dieters lost an average 
of eighteen pounds in six months toa 
year, and they showed improvements in 
blood pressure, triglycerides, 
and blood sugar levels. 
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Make simple changes. 
» People who set out to com- 

pletely remake their diet and ex- 
ercise habits often find the change too 
daunting, which only leads to frustra- 
tion. Duke researchers have been exper- 
imenting with the power of small 
adjustments, such as adding one daily 
fiber supplement or eliminating one 
sugared beverage a day. Simple changes 

are easier to live with, and 

their healthy effects add 
up over time. 






—Tim Lucas 


Can Twitter help 

your kids lose 

weight? Jennifer Li 

« M.D.’87, Duke's chief of 

pediatric cardiology, re- 
cently led a group for the American Heart 
Association that studied the potential of 
social media in combating childhood obe- 
sity. While Li cautions that there’s not 
enough research yet on the benefits and 
risks of talking about weight issues 
online, she says texts and tweets can 
play an important role in encouraging 
and rewarding healthy habits. 


Megan Morr 


OFFICEHOURS 


Luke Bretherton: 
Four Temptations 
of the Church 


Newly arrived at Duke from King’s College 
in London, Luke Bretherton brings a fresh 
perspective on how Christian churches 
and faith-based causes intermesh with 
American political life. In a recent Office 
LOVUTASMINICGYAVALSN VAM I CSLUNTSVA COLA Mrs] NMrolSwyolars] (3 
professor of theological ethics and a sen- 
ior fellow at the Kenan Institute for Ethics, 
describes four key “temptations” that 
pose problems for the church as it carries 
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Co-option: One of the problems is how the 
church can be co-opted by the state. The church 
simply becomes a kind of mechanism for gener- 
ating social glue, and we can think of the slightly 
problematic nature of the White House’s faith- 
based and neighborhood partnerships initiative 
along those lines. 


Communalism: The church often adopts what 
one might call communalist discourses, ideas 
that we're just another identity group fighting for 
our place in the political, social, and economic 
order. And that obviously pits the church in con- 
flict with its neighbors, so that they’re not neigh- 
bors to be loved. We're in competition with them. 


Commodification: The danger is that Christianity 
becomes just another lifestyle choice; you do tai 
chi or yoga one day, and you'll do a little bit of 
church the next. 


Clientalism: That’s the idea the church often falls 
into, which is a kind of noblesse oblige, the chari- 
table giving to those less fortunate than our- 
selves. And with that there’s a refusal of any 
notion of mutual, reciprocal life. It’s “I give to 
others, but | don’t want anything to do with 
them. | just write a check.” 





Advertising: the Final Frontier 


o you've settled into the bathroom for a few minutes only to realize—too 
Gicse have nothing to read. Bryan Silverman °15 and his brother Jordan 
share your frustration. It’s why they started Star Toilet Paper, toilet paper with 
advertisements printed on recycled paper in safety-tested, vegetable oil-based ink (like 
common printed napkins). Don’t turn your nose up, though. The idea was com- 
pelling enough for Silverman to be 
named Entrepreneur Magazines 
“College Entrepreneur of 2012.” 
“People say ‘what a crappy idea’ 
and things like that” when Silver- 
man offers to advertise their busi- 
nesses on rolls of toilet paper. “But 
once they get through cracking 
jokes, they usually love it.” 
The Silverman brothers operate 







alley, a car wash, and more than 
sixty others to advertise on their 
rolls of bathroom tissue. Compa- 
nies pay 62.5 cents per roll, which 
is half a cent per ad that repeats on 
a roll shared with five other com- 
panies. Star Toilet Paper then offers the rolls for free to venues that would otherwise 
have to pay to supply their restroom stalls. 

“Our printed toilet paper allows you to reach a targeted audience in a unique way 
that will certainly catch people’s attention,” says the company’s website. “Ads and 
coupons on toilet paper provide customers with a convenient and fun way to talk 
about and learn more about your company.” 


tf 

af! 
2%). out of Durham and Ann Arbor, 
7 Hy 2 Michigan, where the elder Jordan 
i og? 3 went to school. Thus far, they've 
'%¢4 s persuaded restaurants, a bowling 





Ona roll: Silverman’s targeted advertising idea 


The Mouse That Crooned 


irds do it. People do it. Now, Duke researchers are convinced that mice, too, 
B=: learn how to imitate songs to woo a mate. The surprising conclusion 
comes from a team of Duke neurobiologists who observed that male mice 
imitate the ultrasonic squeakings of other males. The researchers identified certain 
features in a mouse’s brain that are similar to the parts of the brain humans and 
birds use to learn vocalization, which suggests mice can pick up a tune. 
“We are claiming that mice have limited versions of the brain and be- 
havior traits for vocal learning that are found in 
humans for learning speech and in birds 
for learning song,” says Duke neuro- 
biologist Erich Jarvis, who oversaw 
the study. That would overturn the 
conventional wisdom of biolo- 
gists for the past sixty years— /] 
that mice have no ability for 
vocal learning. But maybe they 
just werent in 
the mood. 
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Pancakes and Donuts and Pizza, Oh My! 


Freshmen kick off finals week with Midnight Breakfast extravaganza. 


magine, just for a second, the night be- 
fore the first finals period of your fresh- 
man year. Your first semester of Duke 
has gone by in a flash; there are only 
seven more to go. Between trying to meet 
everyone in your class, joining new clubs, 
memorizing the C-1 bus schedule, and 
perhaps occasionally keeping in touch with 
friends and family back home, you might 
have forgotten that other thing—studying. 
Mild panic sets in, but then, that’s all right. 
Everyone else around you feels the same 





way. At least you can look forward to Mid- 
night Breakfast. 

Duke has had a few night-before-finals 
traditions in the past, but in 
decades, Midnight Breakfast has emerged 
as the staple event. When the Marketplace 
opened in 1995 on the newly all-freshmen 
East Campus, Duke Dining decided to 
hold a regular breakfast at midnight on the 
first night of finals for first-year students. 
“We thought wed create some excitement 
and get them something to eat before 
exams, because theyd Be up all night 
studying,” recalls Barbara Stokes, assistant 
director of Dining Services. 

But eventually, East Campus Council 
got involved. Midnight Breakfast was 
never quite the same. 


recent 


“This has been the highlight of finals week.” 


On Sunday, December 9, much like any 
other night, the Marketplace shuts down 


its dinner service at 9 p.m. But instead of 


fully closing up, fourteen freshmen start 
loading in boxes of decorations, props, 
T-shirts, and more, while the 
dining staff begins a manic turnover from 
dinner toa modified, : special-menu break- 
fast. Freshmen will start pouring in at 11 
p-m., ready for a feast, study break, and 
stress-outlet dance party all rolled into one. 
The East Campus Council (ECC), 
made up of leaders from each dorm, is 
charged with planning and executing the 
theme of each Midnight Breakfast, which 
has run the gamut from “Under the Sea,” 
The Fast and the Furious, to “Candy- 
land,” to The Nightmare Before Christmas. 


streamers, 
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This year's theme is Mario Kart, and decals 
of characters are being plastered around the 
walls, Nintendo consoles are set up in one 
of the back dining rooms, and a racing 
road of flimsy black crepe paper held down 
with strips of bright yellow tape begins to 
wind through the Marketplace. There’s no 
way it’s going to hold up to the foot traffic, 


but Lisa Beth Bergene, assistant dean of 


residence life and administrator for the 
event, is happy to let the freshmen learn 
from their mistakes. 

“T help the group stay on task without 
getting in their way. It’s their first semester, 
they haven't seen [the event], they're acting 
blind. But every year they do a good job 
and make the theme work,” she says. 

Stringing up racing flags from the bal- 
conies of the entrance to the Marketplace 
is freshman Beth Hoyler of Wilson dorm. 
She’s already turned in three papers and has 
another paper and exam to go and still has 
managed to co-chair the breakfast. “It’s a 
special bonding event,” she says. “I’ve heard 
about it from upper classmen, but I didn’t 
know how big and awesome it could be!” 

Around 10 p.m., the line starts to form. 
A few students linger at the Trinity Café in 
the main lobby of the Marketplace, hoping 
that will keep their place at the head of the 


line. They are assured it doesn't count. 
“Think of it like you're in line for Tenting,” 





| By Elissa Lerner 


an ECC rep explains, as they are ushered 
outside. 

Sugar-laden air starts to waft through 
the Marketplace, shortly followed by the 
sharp, tangy smell that can only be hot 
wings, emanating from the “Rocket Power 
Wing and Tender” bar. In the weeks before 
the event, ECC met with dining staff to 
prepare a custom menu. Special items ap- 
pear, including strawberry French toast, 
chocolate-chip pancakes, and sliced-apple, 
butter, brown-sugar, pecan, cinnamon, 
and vanilla-icing pizza, not to mention an 
impressive array of donuts and gummy 
worms. Standard breakfast meats, as well 
as a meat-lover’s pizza and vegetarian pizza, 
complement the sweet staples. And for the 
health-conscious freshman: a station fea- 
turing a black bean, tortilla, pepper and 
onion scramble, vegan sausage, cage-free 
hard-boiled eggs, and salsa. (Its line re- 
mains pretty short throughout the night.) 

The preparations continue down to the 
wire. The students assign themselves to 
posts by the door, greeting their class- 
mates, giving out [-shirts. In one ante- 
room, a photo booth is being erected, 
replete with cartoonish hats and props. A 
DJ sets up a table in the larger dining 
room. “He's one of our own,” says Luke 
Maier from Epworth. “Half the Market- 
place will be a rave.” 

His words soon come to pass. 

At 11 p.m. on the dot, the line, which 
had snaked across East Campus quad to 
Lilly Library and down in front of Giles 


Elissa Lerner 


Paging Homer Simpson: Heaping trays of donuts enticed sugar-craving, finals-frazzled students. 


dormitory, begins entering the Market- 
place. ECC members, some of whom sport 
Mario Kart character costumes, greet each 
student with a high five, followed by a T- 
shirt that reads “Ready. Set. Eat.” (“Those 
T-shirts become a collectors’ item,” Bergene 
notes.) The students peel off into the food 
court, piling their plates with food combi- 
nations only eighteen-year-olds can digest. 
Between clusters of students, the ECC 
members marvel at the spectacle. 

“This has been the highlight of finals 
week,” says Vaibhan Penukonda of Ran- 
dolph, who co-chaired the event and de- 
signed the T-shirts. He has two papers and 
three exams for which he needs to prepare. 
But nothing will mar his enthusiasm 
tonight. Midnight Breakfast “is one of the 


only times that all freshmen come together, 


besides convocation,” he adds. “Honestly, 
this is like another final, but more fun.” 
Within twenty minutes, a few women 
start dancing around tables near the DJ 
booth. The sugar has started to kick in, 
and soon a dance-off is under way. Ten 
minutes later, the lights go off in the larger 
dining room, and more students start 
dancing. “It’s poppin’ on that side!” shouts 
one student, racing onto the dance floor. 
The Marketplace staff starts to cluster at 
the entrance of the room, watching what 
would otherwise look like a typical Satur- 
day night at the popular Durham night- 
club Shooters, save for the conspicuous 
absence of alcohol. Veteran Marketplace 
chef “Big Jamal” smiles and says he hasn't 
seen a dance party this big at Midnight 
Breakfast in about four or five years. “They 





Elissa Lerner 


didn’t come to eat; they came to party.” 
Things proceed at a clip until about 
12:50 a.m., when the lights come back on 
and the students quickly learn that all good 
parties must come to an end. Approxi- 
mately 1,100 freshmen have come and 
gone, each with a new T-shirt and a belly 
full of sweets. Now the hard part will begin. 
By 1:15, the Marketplace is empty. The 
food is gone, as are almost all of the dec- 
orations. The Marketplace staff finishes 
prepping the kitchens for regular morn- 
ing service at 7 a.m. Will Bobrinskoy, of 
Aycock dorm, admits that as much fun as 
Midnight Breakfast has been, he’s headed 
straight to the library once he’s released 
from cleanup duties. Still, the work was 
worth it. “The best part was all the 
smiles,” he says. | 
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BY BRIDGET BOOHER 





From reflections by pioneers who broke the color barrier to frank conversations about 
the challenges that remain, a university-wide commemoration of integration offers an 
opportunity to assess Duke’s commitment to diversity and inclusiveness. 





ifty years ago this fall, a black third-grader sat in the balcony of a Charlotte movie theater, segregated 
from the white children seeing the same movie, accepting as normal that his skin color meant he and 
his friends drank from separate water fountains, used separate bathrooms, rode at the back of the bus. 
On that same day, a few hours’ drive north, the first black undergraduate students to enroll at Duke Uni- 
versity were finding their way on a campus that had admitted black graduate- and professional-school students only 
two years earlier. It would be another three years before Duke hired its first black faculty member. 

Today, that Charlotte student, D. Michael Bennett ’77, is among dozens of people in the Duke community who worked 
throughout 2012 to plan and launch “Celebrating the Past, Charting the Future: Commemorating 50 Years of Black Students 
at Duke,” a nine-month series of events. Three of those original five black undergraduates in the Class of °67—Wilhelmina 

the Future: Commemorating Reuben-Cooke, Nathaniel White Jr., and Gene Kendall—are 

»” includes a wide range of Still living, and serve as honorary co-chairs for the com- 
nts, culminating in a gala memoration. (The original five were profiled in the Sep- 
Day. For a complete list of events, news, termber-October 1992 issue of Duke Magazine.) And while 
(O Share your Own experiences and ; : 
thoughts about race at Duke, visit spotlight.duke.edu/S0years. black faculty members can be found now in senior leader- 

ship positions in programs and departments across cam- 
pus—as well as in the pulpit of Duke Chapel on Sunday mornings—the first black dean of a graduate or professional 
school wasn’t appointed until 2012. 

As the university embarks on the official 50th commemoration series of events, we spoke with a number of faculty, 
staff, student, and alumni leaders on the progress Duke has made in the last fifty years—and what unfinished business 
remains. 

















feature articles, anc 
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Brenda Armstrong 70 grew up in Rocky Mount, North Car- 
olina, where she attended the segregated Booker T. Washington Senior 
High School. Armstrong was in the third integrated undergraduate 
class at Duke, where she cofounded the Afro-American Society and 
was its president during the Allen Building takeover in 1969. She is 
a professor of pediatrics in the division of pediatric cardiology, the 
associate dean of medical education, and director of admis- 

sions at the School of Medicine. 


had terrific high-school teachers. I was taught 
by faculty members who should have been 
college professors, but because of segregation 
were relegated to teaching high school. They 
gave up their Saturdays to teach us the advanced ac- 
ademics that they were forbidden to do during the 
regular school days. That was their gift to us, to teach 
us as if we were already college students, and make us pre- 
pared for the next steps that they were not allowed to have. 

At Duke we were socially isolated. We had no transportation. 
There were no activities for us. If we went anywhere, we would 
catch a bus and go over to North Carolina Central. And in the 
process of that first year, we went into the Durham community to 
church, and that’s where we met Philip Cousins and Ben Ruffin 
and Howard Fuller. They helped us get back our self-confidence 
and understand the lessons that our parents and communities had 
given us, but that we just didn’t know how to call forward. It was 
such a wonderful gift, because I think had I not had it, I would 
have probably asked to transfer somewhere else. 

The use of segregated facilities by the white students, faculty, 
and administration was the defining motivation for us to create 
the Afro-American Society. We wanted an organization to which 
we could retreat, which would embody our common heritage 
and culture in the absence of a formal recognition on campus, 
and that would give us a political voice. We decided to do a 





Timeline of key events at Duke 


1903 


> History professor John 
Spencer Bassett writes 
an essay in the South 
Atlantic Quarterly titled 
“Stirring Up the Fires of 
Race Antipathy,” in which 
he praises Booker T. Wash- 
ington. State Democratic 
leaders who were also on 
the Trinity College board 
of trustees demand that 
he be fired. Bassett offers 
his resignation, but the 
trustees vote 18 to 7 not to 
accept it. Students build bonfires and cele- 
brate until dawn. It’s later revealed that Pres- 





Photography courtesy Duke Archives unless otherwise noted He Also Says 


“The Greatest Man, 


8, Born 


Dire Predictions of a Co; 
ing Conflict 
Races--stry, 


~ Washington Duke gives $85,550 to help 
establish Durham’s Lincoln Hospital, founded 
by black physician A.M. Moore. The hospital 
provides medical care for black residents of 
Durham and surrounding counties. 
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“study in” in the Allen Building in protest. And we realized that 
we had some powet.... 

By the fall of our junior year, it was clear that we werent getting 
anywhere. And then Martin Luther King Jr. was killed [April 4, 
1968]. We were devastated. We wanted the university to act in a 
much more obvious way, and they didn’t. We marched over to the 

president's house and sat in for a while, and all the platitudes 
came out, but nothing of any substance. There were 
demonstrations on the quad, and the Silent Vigil. 

In the fall of 1968, we decided that we needed to 
make a more powerful statement. We decided to 
take over the Allen Building. We had to learn the 
floor plan. We didn’t want to be obvious about it, 
so we would walk through and make note of where 

the doors and transoms and windows were. We had 
a meeting and drew up the list of demands. I think 

there were a lot of people who were frightened and who 
werent sure that we were doing the right thing. 

None of us had told our families that we were doing this, and 
we decided not to until we were securely in the building. We 
knew they would be terrified that we were going to get hurt. I 
think all of us grew up that evening. We prayed. We talked about 
the fact that we might get put out of school. It was just an amaz- 
ing, amazing meeting. 

The takeover of the Allen Building [in February 1969] was a 
remarkable moment for all of us. Taking up this cause and step- 
ping out [in] faith made us different people. It was so transfor- 
mative. We had no idea at the time how important it would be, 
but we left that building with the sense that Duke would be dif- 
ferent. We just didn’t know how it would be different, and we 
were still frightened, because we didn’t know what the repercus- 
sions would be for us.... 

For those of us who went through that, it was the defining mo- 
ment of our lives. We still talk about it now. We are such accom- 


Armstrong portrait by Jared Lazarus 
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Black architect Julian Abele, a member 
of the Philadelphia architectural firm owned 
by Horace Trumbauer, begins designing the 
new Duke University campus. Abele’s designs 
included the chapel, the library, the school 

of religion, the football stadium and 
gymnasium, the medical school and 

hospital, and faculty houses. 


ident Kilgo and the college 
faculty were prepared to 
resign if the trustees had 
voted to dismiss Bassett. A 
year later President 
Theodore Roosevelt speaks 
in Durham, extolling Trinity’s courageous 
stand for academic freedom. 
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plished people, not just because we went out and got degrees, but 
because we have never gone back on what we felt was our respon- 
sibility to always tell the truth, to alw ays stand up for those things 
that we believed in, and to be willing to marshal the resources 
that we had to back up whatever we did. 

And Duke is a better place because we did that. It 
was such a dramatic, cataclysmic sort of intervention. 
And they brought in Terry Sanford as president. In 
the history of this school, Terry Sanford was a person 
who led the w: ay for Duke to come out of being a 
cloistered, provincial school to being ready to be a 
player globally. And you can trace it back to his vi- 
sion, to his notion of how to heal. 

I remember the first conversation | had with him 
after Allen Building. He asked us to come and talk with 
him, and he looked me in the eye, and he said, “You're somebody 
important.” And then he said, “You all were right.” We were 
stunned, because we thought everybody was just mad [at] us. 

The 50th commemoration should be about reflection and the 
work we have to do now. What's the work for the next fifty years? 
What haven't we done well? In my opinion, the thing we aren't 
doing quite as well is raising our students to be a new generation 
of leaders. Many of them come from very privileged backgrounds, 
and they need a dose of the Allen Building experience and what 
led up to it to understand that they have a responsibility to exercise 
their privilege in a visionary way. I tell them that the shoulders 
they are standing on are broad and that people made extraordinary 
sacrifices so that they could be here. They've been bequeathed a 
legacy that many people don’t have. And to not take it seriously, 
to not act on it, is a sin. 

Duke will not be a great institution until it accepts the fact that 
everybody has an equal place at the table. The one lesson that I 
have learned in doing all of this work is that everybody has a gift, 
and nobody’s gift is better than anyone else's. But that culture of 
sharing and appreciating each other's gifts has not yet been 
achieved on Duke's campus. 


1961 


The board of trustees announces that 
students will be admitted to the university 
graduate and professional schools without 
regard to race, creed, or national origin. 


1962 


Matthew A. Zimmerman (M.Div. 65) and 
Donald Ballard (M.Div. ’66) are the first two 
African-American students to enroll in the 
divinity school as official degree candidates; 
James Eaton, Ida Stephens Owens (Physiol- 
ogy Ph.D. 67), James Roland Law, and Odell 
Richardson Reuben 
(Theology Ph.D. ’69) are 


Ruben Lee Speakes, the first African-Ameri- 
can student to enroll in 
Duke Divinity School, is 


admitted as a special the first African-Ameri- 
Student; he already has can students to enroll in 
received a divinity degree the Graduate School of 

elsewhere. Arts and Sciences. 


Walter T. Johnson Jr. 4 The board of 


(J.D. 64) and David trustees votes to 
Robinson Il (J.D. 64) are admit undergraduate 
the first African-American students without 
students to enroll in regard to race. 


Duke’s law school. 
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Luke Powery became dean of Duke Chapel this past September. 
Before arriving at Duke, he taught at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, where he was the Perry and Georgia Engle Assistant Professor 
of homiletics. Raised in the Holiness-Pentecostal tradition and 
ordained in the Progressive National Baptist Convention 
Inc., Powery is the author of Spirit Speech: Lament and 
Celebration in Preaching and Dem Dry Bones: 
Preaching, Death, and Hope. 
As part of the 50th commemoration events, he is 
overseeing the compilation and publication of a 
Lenten booklet that will include contributions by fac- 
ulty and staff member s, students, and alumni around 
the themes of self-examination, suffering, lament, and 
renewal as they relate to Duke’ desegregation. The chapel 
also is hosting an interfaith conversation on race and Mus- 
lim-Christian relations in honor of the late religion professor C. Eric 
Lincoln, and a moderated panel discussion featuring black trailblaz- 
ers at Duke and the role that faith has played in their lives. 


rom my understanding, Duke has made progress around 

issues of race, both institutionally and as it relates to the 

Durham community. But to have people whom I don't 

even know, particularly African Americans, stop me and 
say, “You don't know what it means to have you here,” I think im- 
plicitly says something about the desire and the need for a greater 
sense of truth and reconciliation around our racial history. 

And so the Lenten booklet is a way to say that celebration is im- 
portant, but so is lamentation and truth telling. Expressions of 
hope, expressions of gratitude, expressions of forgiveness, all of 
that is and should be a part of the conversation. 

I think it’s also important to say that even though we have come 
far, there’s still much further to go, as evidenced by the fact that 
we're still having “firsts” here at Duke. There was a lot of media 
attention around the fact that I am the first black dean of the 
chapel. The way I see it, | am the dean of the chapel who happens 
to be black. 


Powery portrait by Les Todd 


1964 


~ Samuel D. Proctor is the first African 
American to preach at Duke Chapel. 





Martin Luther King Jr. addresses the Duke 
community in Page Auditorium. 


1966 


> Samuel DuBois Cook becomes Duke's first 
African-American faculty member. He enters 





I think another significant difference between my 
predecessors and me is my denominational affilia- 
tion. The Progressive National Baptist Convention, 
which was started by such individuals as Gardner 
C. Taylor and Martin Luther King Jr., embraces a 
more extroverted, ecstatic, and celebratory tradition 
compared to what I would say is a more contempla- 
tive tradition at Duke Chapel, which happens to be 
interdenominational. So what does that mean, as we talk 
about a variety of ecclesial traditions, which are intercon- 
nected with cultural and racial realities? How do we live into our 
interdenominationalism? How do we live into our interracial iden- 
tity? Not because we have a black dean, but because of the beauty 
of God. How do we dream of a world where difference becomes 
the air we breathe, the music we play or perform, where difference 
becomes apparent in a congregation that crosses generational, de- 
nominational, and racial/ethnic divides? 

People often see the issue of race as a challenge, because of our 
nations difficult history. And it is a challenge because many times 
the language of diversity or the language of difference is demonized; 
it's seen as a bad thing. But I believe that it’s actually the gift that 
we all need. It is the opportunity to be who, in my perspective, God 
has created us to be, in our particularity. Diversity expresses the 
beauty of God, but we dont present it that way many times. It is 
presented as a struggle, as a problem that perhaps we need to avoid. 

So the dialectic between diversity as struggle and diversity as gift 
continues, balancing negative and positive perceptions in both 
subtle and overt ways. There’s still a lot of teaching and under- 
standing that has to happen around these issues, especially per- 
taining to the systems and structures that are in place, which 
perpetuate the cycle of racialized struggle. We need to have candid 
conversations about how resources are allocated or not allocated 
so we can do our part in stopping the ongoing cycle that too often 
never breaks down. It’s time to take each situation that arises as an 
opportunity to change what has been the pattern and, together, 
begin to weave something new. 






the political science department as a 
visiting professor and subsequently is 
appointed a full tenured professor. 


Anthony Oyewole ’66, A.M. 68, Ph.D. 70 
is the first black undergraduate to earn 
his degree from Duke, after transferring 
as a junior in 1964 from a Nigerian 
university. 





Karla FC Holloway is James B. Duke Professor 
of English and professor of law. She also holds appoint- 
ments in Women’s Studies and African & African 
American Studies. She has served as dean of the hu- 
manities and social sciences, chair (and member) of 
Duke’ Appointments, Promotion, and Tenure Com- 
mittee, and an elected member of the Academic Coun- 
cil and its executive committee. She is founding 
codirector of the John Hope Franklin Center and the 
Franklin Humanities Institute. She currently serves as a mem- 

ber of the board of trustees committee on honorary degrees. 


wish we as a community were more courageous about ad- 
dressing the most difficult issues on campus, including race. 
But we're really quite timid. What do we value as a com- 
munity? What are our core principles? This is what Martin 
Luther King Jr. meant when he talked about the content of one’s 
character. And if we take him seriously, as we say we do every Jan- 
uary, then we really need to think about the difference between 
skin color and content of character. 

Currently the Black Student Alliance Invitational recruiting 
weekend is designed by black students for black students. Rather 
than delegating that assignment, I want the Duke administration 
to demonstrate, “That's our agenda. 
It's our responsibility to model an 





Certainly we 


can’t think black infrastructure that assures successful 
culture is only recruitment of a diverse class of ma- 
for black people!  triculants.” Instead, we're saying, 


“Black students at Duke are re- 
sponsible for getting black students 
to Duke.” 

What would happen if Duke administrators felt it was their re- 
sponsibility to make sure that Blue Devil Days [for admitted stu- 
dents] could attract and yield a diverse complement of students, 
while also showing white students that this institution is interested 
in a visible welcome extended to students of color? Id like the in- 


But our practices 
suggest we do. 


Holloway portrait by Chris Hildreth 


Hope Valley Study-In: Thirty-five members 
of the Afro-American Society stage a day- 
long study-in protest in the lobby of then- 
university president Douglas Knight’s office, 
denouncing the use of segregated facilities 
by student groups, as well as the member- 
ship of key university officers, including 
Knight, in the segregated Hope Valley 
Country Club. 


1968 


> In the wake of Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
assassination on April 4, hundreds of 
students—black and white—gather on West 
Campus to protest Duke’s discriminatory 
policies. The primary issues that emerge are 
unionization, wages, and working conditions 
of the maids, janitors, and dining-hall work- 
ers. By the time the vigil ends on April 11, an 





agreement is reached for increases in salary 
for the workers. 
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stitution’s practice to model its stated principles. Since we want 
students of color here, what do we have to know? I'd rather it be, 
“Oh, you like the flute? Let me introduce you to faculty in the 
rather than “You're black? Okay, we'll use your 
race as the designation that matters and make your primary intro- 


music department,” 


duction an engagement with other black students.” 

Ideally, and especially in an educational institution, we should 
let students know about the past and celebrate their potential with- 
out the institution's racial characterization of their identity leading 
the way. And I think it’s a failure of leadership to avoid the messi- 
ness that a conversation like that would spur. Goodness knows, 
| appreciate something that’s neatly packaged, but this isn’t 
it. We hold onto the notion that there are boxes of iden- 
tity that you check and that this gives us some useful 
information. About what? Identities are far more 
complicated. Yes, it is a hard and potentially frac- 
turing conversation. It’s hard nationally. We learned 
it in the last election. But the consequence of our 
pretense is far more damaging. 

For me, this is part of a long history of understand- 
ing the mechanics in institutional infrastructures of race, 
culture, and identity and how they are utilized. For exam- 
ple, why doesn't the Mary Lou Williams Center have a critically 
visible presence in a// our recruitment weekends? Certainly we cant 
think black culture is only for black people! But our practices sug- 
gest we do. I don’t expect my students to come to campus fully 
aware of that history or those complexities. But as an educator and 
member of this community, I have an obligation to point them 
out, which is why I wrote the letter to Ze Chronicle [criticizing the 

“segregated” Black Student Alliance Invitational]. Do I think it’s 
going to make a difference? No, because when a crisis involving 
race emerged, the BSA was given $20,000 to “enhance” the recruit- 
ment weekend and to ameliorate the dustup. That’s not much more 
than a payoff. It’s funding without portfolio. I understand the pol- 
itics of that. But it’s a lost opportunity to do the difficult thing. 







1968 continued... 


African-American students present the ad- 
ministration with twelve points of concern, 
including black enrollment levels, the low 
number of black faculty members, and the 
continuing membership of key university of- 
ficials in segregated facilities. 


uN 
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Race need not be our students’ first or only metric of identity. 
But we act, institutionally, as ifit is. The panic that happens around 
race and sexuality is very real. And if you haven't been in a space 
that has consistently engaged issues of identity, it can be disabling. 

If the university has decided that it wants to pay attention to 
issues that affect women, as it did with the Women’s Initiative, 
or black members of this community, that should not mean that 
we look to women or blacks to do that work. Instead, it should 
be the expressed priority of the entire university community. But 
nothing encourages us to do that—and in fact, a lot discourages 

us from community ownership of a substantive engagement 

with diversity. 


Marcus Benning i is a junior from Stone Moun- 

tain, Georgia. He is president of the Black Student 

Alliance, a senator for the Duke Student Govern- 

ment, and a member of the Kappa Omicron chapter 

of the Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity. After graduating, 
he plans to attend Harvard Law School and pursue a 
joint A.M./].D. degree, with an emphasis on social-sector 
consulting and urban planning. 


ost of the colleges I applied to had strong academic 
programs, so I knew the differentiating factor 
would be where I felt most comfortable. I attended 
the Black Student Alliance Invitational weekend, 
and by the end of it, I knew I was coming to Duke. 

What impressed me was that Duke had a vibrant black com- 
munity that was both intertwined with the larger community, 
but also able to stand on its own. I liked that the BSAI is not a 
minority recruitment weekend; it was specifically tailored to 
black students. I came from a high school that was predomi- 
nantly African American, so having a strong black community 
was of paramount importance to me. 





Benning portrait by Chris Hildreth 


1974 


# The university’s first predominantly black 
fraternity, the Omega Zeta chapter of Omega 
Psi Phi, is founded. One year later, the uni- 
versity gives the fraternity its own housing. 


Black Studies Program instituted. 


Office of Black Affairs established. It later be- 
comes the Office of Minority Affairs and, in 
1993, the Office of Intercultural Affairs. 





During some of the recent controversies that involved race, the 
BSA has served as the campus conscience. Last spring, it was hurt- 
ful to have people questioning the academic caliber of black stu- 
dents. [An unpublished study by Duke economics professor Peter 
Arcidiacono implied that black students are more likely than 
white students to seek out less-challenging majors; Arcidiacono 
says the study has been misinterpreted.) Duke students, of all col- 
ors, are here because we chose to come here. Many of us [black 
students] had other options and could have gone to any school 
across the country. Our academic records speak for themselves. 
So it was discouraging to have our intelligence and po- 
tential for success called into question. 

The blackface incident [when a member of the 
Duke women’s lacrosse team donned blackface to 
assume the role of Buckwheat from the Little Ras- 
cals for her Halloween costume] was most upset- 
ting because of the blatant lack of awareness—she 
had no idea that dressing up in blackface was a cul- 
tural taboo—a very offensive gesture, to be avoided 
at all costs. But we have to pick our battles. Not 
everything requires a public demonstration. Effective 
activism can take place behind the scenes, as well. Ulti- 
mately, the incident led to a policy change, so something concrete 
was achieved as a result. [Photos are now individually evaluated 
before being posted on GoDuke.com.| 

My biggest role models are my mother, who is a two-time breast 
cancer survivor, and the men in my fraternity. After surviving two 
bouts with cancer, my mom enrolled in nursing school so she 
could help treat other cancer patients. She reminds me that no 
matter what difficulties you face, there is always someone who has 
had a more difficult experience. 

Tam also very proud to be a member of Alpha Phi Alpha, whose 
ranks include Thurgood Marshall, W.E.B. Du Bois, and Martin 
Luther King Jr. Their thoughtful activism continues to inspire peo- 
ple around the world. I’m inspired by the Alpha men on this cam- 


1975 


Black sorority Delta Sigma Theta is estab- 
lished at Duke as the first recognized black 
sorority, followed by Alpha Kappa Alpha 
sorority. 


One hundred students protest and present 
the administration with grievances and 
demands for action. Their priorities include 
making the Black Studies Program a full 
department and increasing the number of 
black faculty members teaching black 
Studies courses. 


1976 


The Association of African Students is re- 
named the Black Student Alliance. 








pus—men who are University Scholars, on the Chronicle staff, and 
members of the mock-trial team. Our fraternity sponsors an an- 
nual charity ball and mentors kids through the Boys and Girls 
Club. There is a level of political and cultural awareness that in- 
spires me to do better. I want Alpha to be as proud of me as | am 
of it. So I have a lot of work to do. 

As the university prepares to commemorate fifty years of black 
students, what's missing for me is a strategy/plan for how the next 
fifty years will unfold. I look forward to working with the devel- 
opment office, senior administration, the alumni association, and 
the Mary Lou Williams Center to develop a comprehensive 

strategy for minority causes. 


James E. Coleman Jr _ is the John S. Bradway 
Professor of law and teaches courses in criminal law, 
legal ethics, negotiation and mediation, capital punish- 
ment, and wrongful convictions. He is codirector of the 
Wrongful Convictions Clinic and the Appellate Litiga- 
tion Clinic. In 2006, he chaired the Lacrosse Ad Hoc Re- 
view Committee created by President Richard H. Brodhead. 


uring the lacrosse case, I got e-mails from people who 
criticized me for being involved and for defending the 
students, saying that I’m a traitor. I told them that they 
didnt know anything about me and that I reject the no- 
tion that if you're a black person, in a case where race may be in- 
volved, you've got to side with black people. 

But I think that’s something that runs deep in our culture. This 
is one of the things that bothered me about the case, which is that 
a lot of people saw the injustice of it because the students were 
white. People reacted as if this was the worst case of false accusation 
that ever happened. False accusations happen much more often 
than we would like to acknowledge, but usually the public doesn’t 
know about it or doesn’t pay attention to it. You know, we have a 


1978 1983 


Frank Emory ’79 is the second black student ~ The Mary Lou Williams Center for Black 
elected but first to serve as Duke’s student Culture is established. The center is named 
body president. Emory isacurrentmember —— for the jazz musician, a popular artist-in- 
of the board of trustees. residence on campus for several years. 


1982 


Duke University Black Alumni Connection 
(DUBAQ) is created as an affinity alumni 
group of the Duke Alumni Association. 





4 Historian 
John Hope 
Franklin begins 
his career at Duke, 
joining the history 
department 
faculty and later 
the law school 
faculty. 
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case right now [through the Wrongful Convictions Clinic] where 
a guy has been in prison since 1976, and we're pretty sure that he’s 
innocent. Where's the outrage about that? 

But that’s how race gets used. It gets distorted, and then it gets 
used to make a point. In the lacrosse case, there was the initial 
point, which was that these white guys are like plantation owners 
who go out there and exploit bl: ick women and se xually assault 
them and get away with it. That was the first story. T hat was |[then- 
district attorney] Mike Nifong’s story. 

Then, when the facts ste ited coming out and public opinion 
changed, there was a backlash. A lot of people were angry at the 
black faculty, as if black people generally were responsible for the 
false accusation. And then there were a lot of people in the com- 
munity who were irritated at privileged Duke students and how 
they behave on weekends and saw this as an opportunity to focus 
on that. So everybody was using this for their own platform; you 
could use it for whatever cause you had. 

I think that’s why it’s so difficult to talk about race, be- 
cause people just don’t know where the conversation is 
going to go. We have a big case in the Supreme Court 
on affirmative action and whether schools can take 
race into consideration during the admissions 
process. From a historical perspective, | think it’s im- 
portant to look at what people were saying about the 
role of education at the time that the country was 
founded. The concern then was not about black peo- 
ple, but about Europeans, about different peof ple from 
different countries coming here and forming a country and 
a nation. Basically, what founding f fathers like Thomas Jefferson 
and Benjamin Rush said was that education is necessary in a 
democracy, because you need educated people for a democracy to 
work. And that you needed to educate people broadly, not just the 
wealthy who could afford it. That was one of the impetuses for 
public education, a diffusion of knowledge. 

So they started universities whose goal was to bring people from 
different backgrounds into a university and give them a common 






education, common values, so that they could work together. 
That’s what | think affirmative action should be about. For prac- 
tical reasons, people aren't going to support spending a lot of 
money on education if only a narrow group of people is being ed- 
ucated. But also, when youve got such a racially diverse country, 
we have an obligation to educate people from all of those groups, 
because they're going to be the leaders. And if you dont get leaders 
who are African Americans, who are Latinos, who are Asians, who 
are white—if youre not educating people from all of those groups, 
then ultim< ately, you're going to have problems because the group 
that gets left out is going to be powerless and not part of the na- 
tional conversation. And that’s going to be a problem. 

In the long run, I’m not sure that the lacrosse case has had any 
positive or negative impact on race relations and our ability to 
discuss and learn from situations involving race. Attorney General 
Eric Holder made a statement early in the Obama administration 

that Americans were cowards in talking about race, that we 

avoid dealing seriously with the issue, and he got roundly 

criticized for that by a lot of people. But I think he 
told the truth. 


Chandra Guinn sas been the director of the 
Mary Lou Williams Center for Black Culture since 
2005. A sociologist, she has taught at the University 
of North Carolina-Chapel Hill and through Duke’ 
African & African American Studies department. Her 
research interests include Africana studies historiography and 
pedagogy, educational entrepreneurship, and philanthropy. 





’m honest when I say that this is a good place. I genuinely 
believe that. But I know we can do better. I just wish that 
everyone—faculty, staff, students, administrators—would 
embrace the collective capacity we have to transform this 
place in ways it hasn't even imagined it’s capable of. 

I didn’t study the history of race relations at Duke before pur- 





Guinn portrait by Megan Morr 
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1986 


4 Duke's board of trustees votes to have 
the university divest from companies that in- 
vest in South Africa following 
anti-apartheid protests on campus. 


~ Student humor magazine Jabberwocky 
publishes “Grammar Guide to DUFS 
Workers,” and “Kenny: A Day in the Life of 
a DUFS Worker,” which portrays black food 
service workers as lazy and parodies their 
speech. Campus protests ensue, and the 
Publications Board fires the editor. 

A portrait of Julian F. Abele, the chief ar- 
chitect of the Duke campus, is unveiled 
and later hung in the Allen Building. An 
Outstanding Achievement Award in 
Abele’s honor is established for profes- 
sional students and faculty members. 





The Grammar Primer to DUFS 


The Academic Council passes a resolution 
to adopt the Black Faculty Initiative, which 
mandates the hiring of additional black 
faculty members in each department. 








suing and accepting this opportunity. I just thought how amazing 
it would be to work with some of the brightest students in the 
country at a well-resourced institution. In taking this position, it 
was my intent to help cultivate a cadre of young people of African 
descent ready to change the world. 

And though it is undeniable that progress has been made, from 
five black students in 63 to well over five hundred in 2013, from 
my perspective, the question still remains: “What promises do we 
make to students of color who come to this predominately white 
institution that is well-resourced? And are we living up to what 
should be our promise?” 

I have great respect for people who have preceded me at this 
university who have endeavored to transform this place for the 
good. But I don't know that Duke has thought carefully about 
what it means to have black students as a part of this campus com- 
munity. I think there was some acceptance of inevitability, but I 
don’t know that that’s the same as intentionality. And when 
I say intentionality, I mean to suggest the need for more 
culturally diverse professionals who can and who will 
properly support the students with sufficient atten- 
tion and cultural resonance that would make the ex- 
perience meaningful. 

It’s one thing to desegregate because of a Supreme 
Court ruling or because you are facing the loss of fed- 
eral funding. But that’s not the same thing as sitting 
down and saying, “How do we do this? What are the 
needs? How do we prepare for our changing campus com- 
munity, our changing global context? How do we cultivate our 
own pipeline so that the students who arrive here on this campus 
are prepared to take full advantage of this place? How are we going 
to have space for students from Durham? What is the nature of 
our engagement with Durham Public Schools, with Durham pri- 
vate schools for that matter, such that students think seriously 
about us as an institutional option?” I just haven't seen the evidence 
that suggests to me that this has been addressed. 

What I see is a lot of reaction to things: “This happened so there- 


1991 


~ Henry Louis Gates Jr. leaves the Duke 
English department after less than a year 
to take a faculty position at Harvard. Ina 
1993 New York Times article, he calls his 
time at Duke “the most racist experience 
| ever had in my professional life.” 
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Leonard C. Beckum is hired as the first 
African-American officer of the university 
and given the title university vice president 
and vice provost. 





Duke Photography 








fore we did this; that happened so therefore we did that.” To me, it’s 
a lot like my discipline. Sociology is a dynamic and interesting field 
that provides us with all kinds of tools for social analysis, especially 
in terms of race. But mainstream sociologists failed to predict the 
civil rights movement. That’s what this place feels like to me. 

As a community we have to be willing to take risks, to get in 
there and wrestle with integration and accept that we may not get 
it right. But we're going to do this. And we're going to do it to- 
gether; and even if we don't succeed, we will have shown the mus- 
cle of an institution of higher learning that is wrestling with 
complex problems, questioning everything, and looking for ethi- 
cal, intellectual responses that have application embedded in them. 

As director of the Mary Lou Williams Center, I have made an 
effort to embrace the cultural opportunities presented by this place. 
Student advocacy is something we have encouraged. We have tried 

to help the students recognize their agency and to help make 
Duke as good as its promise. 


Paula D. McClain became dean of the Grad- 
uate School in 2012. She is a professor of political 
science and of public policy at Duke. She is codirector 
of the universitys Center for the Study of Race, Eth- 
nicity, and Gender in the Social Sciences (REGSS). 
Her research interests include racial minority group 
politics, particularly inter-minority political and social 
competition, and urban politics. Before coming to Duke, 
she was a professor at the University of Virginia’s Woodrow Wilson 
Department of Government and Foreign Affairs and former depart- 


ment chair. 


esegregation, both at Duke and in higher education, 
began in the graduate and professional schools. In 
the 1930s, the NAACP brought a lawsuit against the 
University of Missouri law school, which had refused 
admission to an African-American man based on his race. Some 


2002 


~ Haywood Brown becomes Duke's first 
African-American chair of a major depart- 
ment at the Duke Medical Center. 





McClain portrait by Les Todd 


Duke Photography 


Janet Smith Dickerson is hired as the 
first woman and first African-American vice 
president for student affairs. 


1992 


The 30th Anniversary Committee is estab- 
lished by President Brodie to oversee the 
commemoration of thirty years of African- 
American students at Duke. 


Les Todd 








schools paid for black students to go to schools in other states 
rather than desegregate. But in the [Missouri ex rel Gaines vs. 
Canada| case, which was argued in front of the Supreme Court, 
the justices ruled that institutions had to allow blacks to attend 
if there was no separate school for blacks. 

When I came to Duke in 2000, I was recruited by political 
science colleagues who recognized that you couldn't fully under- 
stand the role of government and politics i in this country without 
taking race into account—and that in order to have a complete 
view of American politics, the study of race was important. (In 
fact, [current] provost Peter Lange was department chair when | 
was recruited.) They wanted me for my scholarship. The fact that 
I was African American was secondary, but clearly a plus in their 
efforts to diversify the faculty. I do not want to discount the last 
part, as it was important to diversify the faculty. What I am say- 
ing is that I did not have to make the case that the study of race 
was important; my colleagues had already reached that conclu- 
sion before I came. But that hasn't necessarily been the case across 

campus. 

In 2012, I became the first black dean of any of the ten schools 
and colleges at Duke. Duke should be asking the question of 
why it took so long to get to that point. Other Southern univer- 
sities are farther along than we are. Emory, for instance, has had 
a black provost for a number of years, and the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill has had a black dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and cranes Given that Duke is behind other in- 
stitutions in this respect, I was encouraged and very pleased to 
hear President Brodhead address Duke's history of race at last 
spring's Academic Council meeting. 

After I had left UVA, there were a series of racial incidents, 
and the president at the time, John Casteen III, addressed the 
campus from the Rotunda, the closet thing to sacred ground at 
UVA. He talked about UVA’s values and the community's re- 
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Duke’s African & African American Studies program is elevated to department status. 
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4 Three white members of the Duke lacrosse team are accused of raping a black 
stripper they hired at an off-campus party. The case becomes an international scandal 
and fuels discussions around themes of race, class, gender, and Duke-Durham relations. 


sponsibility to condemn these incidents and stand alongside their 
colleagues of color who had been the targets of these events. He 
also talked about the fact that UVA only became a major, na- 
tional institution when it opened its doors to blacks and women 
and that diversity and inclusiveness go hand in hand with excel- 
lence. At Homecoming that year, they replayed his speech on the 
jumbo screen at the football game (against Duke, by the way), 
so that all the alumni who were back on campus could hear it. 
That conveyed the importance that the institution put on the 
message. But that message—that diversity and excellence go 
hand in hand—wasn't just something he said during that series 
of events. It was a staple of all of his talks about what it meant 
for UVA to move into the ranks of leading U.S. institutions of 
higher education. 

I’m proud of the work that’s taking place at REGSS. It’s a place 
where scholars interested in race, ethnicity, and gender, and the 
intersection of race and gender from a wide range of disciplines, 
can collaborate with oth- 
ers interested in exploring 
issues that require a [mul- 
tifaceted] approach. For 
example, we have sociolo- 
gists and colleagues from 
the medical center look- 
ing at how race affects 
health disparities. 

I have seen many fac- 
ulty, administrators, staff, 
and students who are committed to making Duke a more inclu- 
sive and diverse place. We're not there yet, but we are making 
progress. We have to keep working at it and remembering that 
diversity and excellence are two sides of the same coin. We have 
to keep pushing that boulder up the hill. 


In 2012, I became the 
first black dean of any 
of the ten schools and 
colleges at Duke. 
Duke should be asking 
the question of why it 
took so long to get 

to that point. 


ne 


Political scientist Paula McClain is elected the 
first African-American chair of the Academic 
Council, the university’s top faculty governing 
body. 


~ North Carolina legislator Daniel T. Blue Jr. 
J.D.’73 becomes the first African-American 
chair of the board of trustees. 
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D. Michael Bennett Wis the senior vice president of in- 


formation management and the chief information officer for BAE 
Systems Inc., a global defense, aerospace, and security company. He 


grew up in Charlotte and was recruited to play football at 
Duke, where he majored in political science. He helped 
launch DUBAC (Duke University Black Alumni Con- 
nection), is a vice president of the Duke Alumni Asso- 
ciation’ board of directors, and serves on the executive 
committee of the 50th anniversary commemoration. 


n the fall of 1963, when I was in the third 

grade, students in the Charlotte schools went 

to see the movie The Sound of Music. | remem- 

ber that we [black kids] had to wait in the back of 
the theater building until all the white kids were seated in the 
orchestra section. We then came into the theater through the 
back door and up to the balcony. There were still colored and 
white water fountains, and colored and white bathrooms. That 
same fall, just down the road from me, Duke University admit- 
ted five black undergraduate students. I was still riding in the 
back of the bus, by law in Charlotte, and could not have imag- 
ined that I would have been able to select Duke as the university 
I would attend. That is the context within which we should con- 
sider the significance of what happened in 1963 at Duke and the 
fifty years since then. 

Duke was fundamentally changed by the presence of black stu- 
dents, but I’m not sure the broader Duke community always un- 
derstood what it meant to be inclusive. This is the example I use. 
If you have a cup of coffee, and you puta test tube in the middle 
of it and add cream to the test tube, that cream is still separated 
out from the coffee. But if you add the cream to the coffee and 
stir it, it fundamentally becomes something different. You must 





embrace fundamental change to be inclusive. This 50th com- 
memoration at the university level is a good sign regarding em- 
bracing fundamental change. 
As I’ve been working on the 50th commemoration, I’ve 
talked to dozens of black alumni who have not mean- 
ingfully been engaged with Duke since they gradu- 
ated. There is still a lot of pain from the racially 
negative experiences many of us had as students. 
Regardless, there is tremendous excitement about 
the fact that the entire university community is 
marking this occasion, and black alums want to be 

part of it. This is a big deal. We recently put out a 

call for volunteers in the D.C. area to plan and exe- 

cute the D.C. 50th Commemoration event, and we 

had thirty-six people on our first conference call. We did 

the same thing in Atlanta and had twenty-five volunteers the 
first hour. 

There are still black alums who have negative feelings about 
Duke because of their own personal experiences with racism while 
a student, but if anyone else says something negative about Duke, 
watch out! There’s an intense pride most African-American Duke 
alumni feel about Duke. Everyone I’ve talked to is excited about 
coming back to campus, reconnecting with the people who they 
were close to, and experiencing the Duke of today. 

There is still unfinished business at Duke around issues of race, 
just as there is in our society at large. But I believe we are all on 
the journey together. The 50th commemoration is a way for all 
of us in the Duke community—not just blacks—to make 
progress together and chart our course for the next fifty years. Ml 


These essays are from interviews conducted, edited, and condensed 


by Bridget Booher. 


Bennett portrait by Les Todd 








2012 


The 50th Anniversary Committee is estab- 
lished by President Brodhead to oversee the 
commemoration of 50 years of African- 
American students at Duke. 


2013 


Duke launches “Celebrating the Past, 
Charting the Future: Commemorating 50 
Years of Black Students at Duke.” 


“We do not stand for that type of racist 
inquiry and that misuse of academia to 
mischaracterize the accomplishments 
of the African-American students at 
our institution.” 

- The Chronicle January 17, 2012 


 Anunpublished study by Duke sociologists implies that black students at Duke are 
more likely to switch to “easier” majors (the humanities and social sciences) than their 
white peers. Approximately three dozen students hold a silent protest. 





Henry Louis Gates Jr. is to receive an 
At the annual meeting of the Academic honorary degree at commencement. 
Council, President Brodhead addresses 
Duke’s legacy of race, saying that including 
African Americans in the top academic 
leadership “is a piece of unfinished 
business” and pledges to give the issue 


“continuing attention.” 





> Luke Powery becomes the first African- 
American dean of Duke Chapel. 


A member of the women’s lacrosse team 
dons blackface for her Halloween costume 
as Buckwheat from The Little Rascals. The 
image is posted on the GoDuke.com site 
briefly before being taken down. 


Paula McClain is named the first African- 
American dean of the Graduate School. 





Les Todd 
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Neuroscientist and comic-book fan Ahmad Harir! wants to 


take pictures of the brains of 1,200 





Duke undergraduates. 


Can his ambitious idea helo us understand how to defeat 


depression and mental illnes: 


By Catherine Clabby | 


ne morning last semester, 
a Duke undergrad peeled 
off from a busy day on 
campus to hustle to a 
basement office in the So- 
ciology-Psychology Building, where sci- 
entists were waiting to peer into her brain. 
Within minutes the slim first-year stu- 
dent, chic in a black-and-white shorts set, 
was sitting before a computer screen in a 
narrow, beige room. For more than an 
hour, her fingers clicked answers to hun- 
dreds of questions about her tastes, behav- 
iors, quirks, and feelings. 

Would you wait six months to receive a 
gift of $100 or would you settle for $70 
today? What if you had to wait a year? 
Would you settle for $20 now? What about 
$80? 

And not long after that: 

Are you a planner or spontaneous’... Like 
puzzles?... Pay debt?... Temperamental... 
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Trusting?...Regrets?... Dress well’... Throw 
things’... Arrive on time? 

The student—we'll call her Ella—had 
signed up for the Duke Neurogenetics Study, 
the largest research project of its kind in 
the world. The project is the brainchild of 
Ahmad Hariri, a professor of neuroscience 
and psychology who is trying to unearth 
the biological basis for many of the vast 
differences in our personalities. Those dif 
ferences, he’s convinced, influence not just 
how we behave, but also our vulnerabili- 
ties to mental-health disorders such as de- 
pression, anxiety, and addiction. 

In his detective work, Hariri combines 
traditional personality surveys with two 
of neuroscience’s hottest new tools: ge- 
netic sequencing and brain imaging. Al- 
ready more than 600 students have 
contributed to what is quickly becoming 
a mountain of data. In addition to the 
long survey, volunteers offer a DNA sam- 


ple, which is sequenced by a private lab, 
and agree to have their brain imaged as it 
reacts to evocative experiences. 

Before Hariri and his research team are 
done, they intend to record and analyze 
the brain activity, genetic variation, and 
personality traits of more than 1,200 Duke 
students, giving this study significant sta- 
tistical muscle. Hariri plans to follow up 
with many of those volunteers for several 
years to add information on their evolving 
behaviors. If all goes as he expects, scien- 
tists around the world will have the chance 
to use the trove of data collected out of the 
basement lab to connect the dots among 
genes, brain, and behavior. 

Hariri and other Duke faculty mem- 
bers are convinced that patterns revealed 
through the study could help rewrite fun- 
damental views on what causes some psy- 
chological disorders. For decades, experts 
have viewed mental illnesses such as de- 
pression, anxiety, and addiction as dis- 
tinctive illnesses with unique biological 
causes. Hariri is among a growing group 
of neuroscientists who are not so certain 
that’s the case. If they can help clarify the 
true basis of mental disorders, better, 
more targeted approaches to diagnosing 
and treating those diseases may follow. 
Hariri imagines a day when someone’ ge- 
netic profile might signal a potential 
problem in how his or her brain handles 
extreme stress, whether that be the death 
of a loved one or the brutality of combat. 
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That would enable intervention, and 
maybe prevention, before trouble strikes. 

Every brain and every experience is dif- 
ferent, and if science can perfect the tools 
to understand those differences, Hariri 
says, “we could really have an impact on 


public health.” 


hmad Hariri has a favorite 
photograph. It’s that famed 
1987 Annie Leibovitz por- 
trait of basketball great Wilt 
Chamberlain standing next 
to jockey Willie Shoemaker 
at Santa Monica Beach. At seven feet, one 
inch, Chamberlain is a human tower in 
black shorts and a muscle shirt. Next to 
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him, Shoemaker is dignified in red-and- 
black racing silks, but tiny, a mere four 
feet, eleven inches tall. 

“These are both human beings, but 
they could not be more different,” says 
Hariri. “But the reality is that differences 
in people’s behavior dwarf those physical 
differences. Differences in how people see 
and respond to the world are much, 
much greater.” 

A desire to understand what causes 
those differences at a biological level drove 
Hariri to start his ambitious neurogenet- 
ics study at Duke. But the energetic forty- 
year-old didn’t travel a straight path to 
this quest. Born in Iran, Hariri moved to 
the U.S. with his family in the late 1970s, 


shortly before the revolution there im- 


posed theocratic rule. First they landed in 
Arkansas, where Hariri’s mother, a lan- 
guage and literature scholar, had relatives. 
In time they migrated farther north, and 
in 1991, Hariri enrolled at the University 
of Maryland. 

From an early age, the clever immigrant 
kid felt family pressure to become a doc- 
tor, a vocation he did not always feel 
called to. But the complexity and beauty 
of biology always grabbed him. He took 
premed courses at Maryland, but ended 
up rejecting medical school for a graduate 
training program using molecular tools to 
better understand evolutionary biology. 
When the chance to trudge through the 
jungles of Malaysia to collect flies re- 
quired for his experiments did not wow 
him, Hariri realized that field research 
would never be his thing. “I’m what you 
call indoorsy,” he explains. 

What really jazzed him, though, was 
encountering a new imaging tool in an 
animal-communications seminar. The 
emerging technology, called functional 
MRI (fMRI), uses a strong magnetic field 
to capture changes in blood flow in dif- 
ferent regions of the brain. With fMRI, 
scientists could for the first time observe 
what parts of the brain turn on and off 
during tasks, creating a real-time image of 
a brain in action. “This could serve as a 
place to ask any number of questions 
about human nature, human behavior, 
human health, and illness,” Hariri re- 
members thinking. 

After volunteering at a federal lab using 
fMRI for research, Hariri enrolled at the 
University of California at Los Angles, 
where he studied with Susan Bookheimer, 
who was using fMRI scans to study 
autism. He went on to a postgraduate fel- 
lowship with the National Institutes of 
Health, where he used fMRI to make a 
link between observed brain activity and 
variations in a gene regulating serotonin, 
a brain chemical very influential in peo- 
ple’s emotions. For that study, Hariri and 
his mentor, Daniel Weinberger, showed 
research subjects stark, close-cropped, 
black-and-white photos of fearful- and 
angry-looking people while they lay in- 
side the fMRI ring. People with a partic- 
ular version of a gene that influences 
serotonin levels had more activity in their 
amygdala, the brain structure some scien- 
tists call the hub of fear, than did others. 
In 2002, when they published their re- 
sults, Hariri and Weinberger were hailed 
for being the first to show how a gene in- 
fluences how our brains work. 

The findings caught the attention of 


psychologists Terrie Moffitt and Avshalom 
Caspi, who had been exploring the influ- 
ence of genes on behavior at King’s Col- 
lege in London. That same year, Moffitt 
and Caspi had published research showing 


that abused children with a particular ver- 


prevailing mental-health paradigm should 
be busted open. They are observing sim- 
ilarities in genetic profiles and in brain 
function across disease categories. “My 
science tells me that people who have de- 
pression and anxiety are very similar to 


She saw the technician’s screen. “Is that my 
brain?” she asked. “Can | take a picture?” 


sion of a gene involved in chemical mes- 
saging in the brain were more likely to 
develop antisocial personalities than those 
without the variant. In 2003, they showed 
that having the gene variant that Hariri 
and Weinberger had reported on increased 
a person's vulnerability to depression after 
stressful experiences. 

A few years later, when the husband- 
and-wife team was recruited to join the 
Duke faculty, they asked the university to 
bring in someone adept in both fMRI 
and genetics to help them advance their 
work in those areas. Specifically, they 
wanted Hariri, who by then was on the 
faculty at the University of Pittsburgh. 

“This work requires so much specialty 
knowledge. You've got to be good at ge- 
netics and brain imaging, which are both 
difficult to learn,” says Moffitt, the Knut 
Schmidt Nielsen Professor of psychology 
and neuroscience. “Ahmad is right out 
front.” (Caspi is the Edward M. Arnett 
Professor of psychology and neuro- 
science.) 

These days Hariri, who joined Duke's 
faculty in 2009, chases more complicated 
targets than he did at the NIH. Our 
three-pound brains hold billions of neu- 
rons, many of them connected to precise 
circuits. [he ways those neural networks 
receive and process information in differ- 
ent regions of the brain allow us to learn, 
love, strategize, flee danger, and process 
pretty much every human experience. 
Differences in the function of those cir- 
cuits may help explain some of every per- 
son's distinctive personality traits. 

For many years, the prevailing idea has 
been that depression, anxiety, and addic- 
tion were different diseases with distinct 
neurological causes. If the behaviors dif- 
fered, the reasoning went, the underlying 
biology must diverge, too. So researchers 
hunted for separate genetic seeds for those 
roots, knowing an influential gene could 
guide better drug therapy or give psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists better diagnostic 
tools. 

But Moffitt, Caspi, Hariri, and others 
are beginning to wonder whether that 





one another. People with violent behavior 
and addiction are very similar to one an- 
other,” Moffitt says. “How they act de- 
pends on how they were raised and what 
their opportunities are. One person may 
go into gambling, another into alco- 
holism. Underlying at the brain level, 
they are probably the same.” 

That’s all the more reason to look at a 
lot of brains. 


fter Ella dutifully answered 
all of the personality survey 
questions, Annchen Knodt, 
a research analyst in Hariri’s 
lab, asked if she was ready 
to walk to Duke Hospital to 
get her brain scanned. In minutes the 
women had stepped through a side door 
of the Sociology-Psychology Building and 


zipped up the few stone stairs to the Davi- 
son Building. 

Walking down one hall after another in 
the teeming human hive that is Duke 
Medical Center at midday, Knodt briefed 
Ella on what was ahead. “Besides staying 
still, the most important thing is that you 
have to stay awake,” she said. “We don't 
want to see what your brain looks like 
when you are asleep. We want to see how 
it responds to tasks.” 

Duke students get several things in re- 
turn for taking that walk with Knodt or 
another member of Hariri’s research 
team. [he study, funded mostly by the 
university, pays each student $120. Many 
participants report that the personality 
survey makes them reflect on parts of 
themselves they hadn't considered before. 
And they obtain a reward widely available 
only in the early twenty-first century: In 
exchange for two milliliters of spit de- 
posited into a plastic test tube, they re- 
ceive a detailed analysis of their DNA 
from the private genetics company 
23andMe. In addition to giving partici- 
pants private access to the secrets of their 
DNA, the company adds the results— 
scrubbed of any identifying informa- 
tion—to its own research databases. 

Knodt told Ella she should expect to 
see both matching and guessing tasks 


--A SIMPLE GEWETIC SCREEN 
COULD (LEW7TFY PEOPLE 
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flash on a screen during her {MRI scan. 
In one task, she would guess whether a 
hidden number was lower or higher than 
the number five. In another, she would 
choose an image that matches another 
visible on the screen. Just use your first 
and middle finger to point to the answer 
on the screen, Knodt advised, promising 
to coach her through the exercises. 

At the Duke Brain Imaging and Analy- 
sis Center, technician Luke Pool mo- 
tioned Ella to walk though a metal 
detector to make sure she wasn’t bringing 
anything magnetic into the fMRI cham- 
ber. Then he walked her into a dimly lit 
room and helped her settle on a flat bed 
that slides into the big ring that houses 
the fMRI magnet. Knodt watched Ella 
through a window in the control room. 

“Are you okay, Ella?” Knodt asked over 
an intercom. Ella, who had appeared calm 
and relaxed from the moment she entered 
the basement lab, assured her that she was. 

In the control room, black-and-white 
images popped up on Pool’s screen, re- 
vealing three views of Ella’s brain, a ridged 
mass of gray and white seeming to float 
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in the faint outline of her cranium. Knodt 
stared at another screen, which showed a 
close-up view of Ella’s right eye. She 
would watch to make sure it stayed 
open—a number of students fall asleep 
during the scan, despite the loud clanging 
of the machine. “We're going to start the 
tasks,” Knodt reported. 

The test proceeded as Knodt had de- 
scribed, with a few surprises. For one thing, 
the number matching tests proved harder 
than the simple practice screens Ella had 
run through on a desktop computer earlier. 
The program is designed to ensure students 
fail at least some of the time so that the 
fMRI picks up both positive and negative 
reactions. Periodically, the screen flashed 
with black-and-white photographs of faces, 
the same sort that Hariri and his NIH 
mentor used in the serotonin experiment. 
Some photographs showed neutral expres- 
sions, but many of the faces revealed ex- 
treme anger, surprise, or fear. Although Ella 
probably didn’ realize it, those photographs 
caused portions of her brain to light up 
with activity, giving Hariri a visual roadmap 
of how her brain processes emotion. 





ariri, a tall guy who wears 

crisp sports jackets with 

jeans on campus, has a 

reputation for being an 

enthusiastic and creative 

teacher. When the mate- 
rial gets tough in a lecture, he likes to 
lighten things up, driving home complex 
science with inspired goofiness. Some- 
times he calls on Batman to help. In some 
DC Comics, he'll tell his students, the 
caped crusader squares off against a villain 
named Amygdala, a giant, raging mass of 
muscle who slams, stomps, and storms 
through cities. Only Batman can still the 
menace. 

Hariri has had his own confrontations 
with Amygdala—or, at least, the real-life 
version, an almond-shaped structure 
found deep inside the brain. The amyg- 
dala processes information from the five 
senses and is particularly good at sound- 
ing alarms, shooting off signals when we 
sense danger. “This ancient structure in 
the brain exists in every animal with a 
backbone. It’s been there for eons to pro- 
tect you from harm in your environment. 


It helps you learn what is important, 
avoid threat, seek reward—in other 
words, position you so that you live to 
fight another day,” Hariri says. 

Much of Hariri’s work explores the in- 
teractions between the amygdala and the 
prefrontal cortex, which handles higher- 
level functions such as planning, decision- 
making, and social behaviors. (As many 
parents might guess, it’s a part of the brain 
that is still developing in teenagers.) One 
of its roles is to tamp down the alarm 
function of the amygdala and plan a 
measured response from its signals. 


ut in real life, the prefrontal 
cortex isn’t as successful as 
Batman. It can't always 
quiet the amygdala, and in 
some people the alarm 
function keeps ringing 
even when there’s no apparent threat. 
“Most, if not all, disorders of mood and 
anxiety are [associated with] ineffective 
prefrontal regulation of the amygdala,” 
says Hariri. That's one reason for the scary 
faces in Ella’s test. He wants to see 
whether those kinds of amygdala prob- 
lems show up in our genes—and what 
other ways they influence our behavior. 

One of Hariri’s graduate students, 
Yuliya Nikolova, already has used data 
from the study to make such a connec- 
tion. Nikolova observed that a student’s 
propensity to binge drink might hinge on 
a three-way interaction among stress, the 
amygdala, and what are called reward cir- 
cuits in the brain. Reward circuits evolved 
to reinforce actions that ensure a species’ 
survival, like eating or having sex, but 
other things, like drinking alcohol or 
using drugs, can trigger them. The study 
found that students with particularly ac- 
tive reward circuits were more likely to re- 
port binge drinking in times of 
stress—but only if they also had relatively 
weak threat signals from the amygdala. 
The research suggests that an amygdala 
on high alarm may be enough to keep 
someone from acting on their reward- 
seeking impulses. 

Hariri anticipates some critique of the 
database he’s building one Duke brain at a 
time. He is quick to point out the obvious 
limitations of studying a population of 
Duke undergraduates, with their higher- 
than-average intelligence and socioeco- 
nomic status. But he says the stresses of 
college life, the diversity of Duke’s student 
body, and the sheer size of the study are 
enough to yield plenty of variation. 





“There is this knee-jerk reflex that, oh, 
this is not representative,” he says. “That’s 
nonsense. They're not aliens. We're not 
studying Martians.” 

Besides, he’s not looking for what dis- 
tinguishes Duke students. He is hunting 
for commonalities in the brain activity, 
genetics, and behavior shared by some. 
Identifying such patterns could provide a 
shortcut to spotting and treating mental- 
health issues in many others. Although an 
fMRI scan may be able to spot an over- 
alert amygdala, brain-imaging technology 
is too expensive and unwieldy to be an ef- 
fective diagnostic tool. But what if a sim- 
ple genetic screen could identify people 
with such a trait—people who might be 
vulnerable to struggles with anxiety or de- 
pression? Such a test could help parents 
and health-care providers step in and try 
to prevent a slide into mental illness. 

Hariri suspects those telltale genetic dif- 
ferences aren't likely to be the rare, exotic 


Although Ella probably didn’t 
realize it, those photographs 
caused portions of her brain to 
light up with activity, giving 
Hariri a visual roadmap of how 
her brain processes emotion. 


mutations that medicine once hoped 
would explain such diseases. The key, he 
says, will be to understand how tiny, rel- 
atively common genetic variations called 
polymorphisms lead to a range of behaviors. 

“You won't simply put someone in a 
[diagnostic] category and then think of 
them only as that,” he says. “You can con- 
sider very core processes or symptoms and 
how you can address those symptoms. 
That could change the focus on treatment 
to some extent.” 

Take, for example, something as uni- 
versal as bouncing back from a disap- 
pointment. Most people who confront 
failure at an important goal are able to 
move on, but a few are not. They dwell 
on and repeat their mistakes, deepening 
their frustration and stress and, in some 
cases, leading to outright depression. 
Duke psychologist Tim Strauman is see- 
ing evidence that a genetic variant Hariri 
first brought to his attention may explain 
why this group struggles with failure. He 
and his team have developed an interven- 
tion to help people protect themselves 
from that sort of spiral. 


“Ahmad is a big thinker and a game 
changer,” says Strauman, a professor of 
psychology and neuroscience who helped 
recruit Hariri to Duke. “This could 
change how we understand the influence 
of genetic processes on behavior.” 


lla did well during her fMRI 
screening. Her one eye visi- 
ble in Knodt’s screen seemed 
to start to close on a couple 
of occasions, but she did not 
fall sound asleep. She tack- 
led the tasks that played out on the 
screen. After Pool helped her down from 
the fMRI bed, she entered the control 
room squinting a bit, preparing to take 
one more short survey and gather her 
things. Then she saw the technician’s 
screen. “Is that my brain?” she asked. 

Ella explained that she signed up for 
the study after seeing a flier in a campus 
restroom stall that asked 
Do You Have a Brain? She 
does, of course, and a 
good one at that. The 
money DNS was paying 
was an inviting reason to 
sign up as a research sub- 
ject, but like many DNS 
volunteers, she was driven 
partly by curiosity. She 
wanted to catch a glimpse 
of what she knew so well, 
yet didn’t know at all. 

“Can I take a picture?” she asked softly, 
reaching for her smart phone. 

Ella landed the portrait and much 
more. In a few weeks, she received an e- 
mail message from 23andMe notifying 
her that she could access her DNA screen 
results. When she dug into her free ac- 
count, she learned that she might have a 
slightly higher chance of developing 
Parkinson’s or Alzheimer’s later in life. 

The news didnt shake her. “This is 
what I’m born with,” she says. “There are 
things I can’t change.” 

Of course that is true, she cannot 
change her brain. But as Ella left Duke 
Medical Center after her scan and reen- 
tered the bustle of West Quad, an intrigu- 
ing possibility remained. She—and 
hundreds of her peers—may just change 
neuroscience. a 





Clabby is a journalist and the senior editor 
of E.O. Wilson's Life on Earth, the E.O. 
Wilson Biodiversity Foundations digital bi- 
ology textbook. 
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On Good Friday in 2009, mary Ann Harrison made a 


phone call that changed her life. 

Harrison was suffering from fibromyalgia, high blood pressure, and an assortment 
of gastrointestinal issues. She was used to living with chronic pain—pain so constant 
and systemic that restful sleep was impossible and any physical exertion was exhausting. 
But on this particular afternoon, her abdominal discomfort was so severe that she called 
her primary-care physician in her hometown of New Bern, North Carolina, only to 
discover that his office had closed for the Easter weekend. 

She remembered a brochure she'd received a few months earlier from Duke Integra- 
tive Medicine, touting its patient-centered approach to health and wellness. She didn't 
really know much about integrative medicine beyond the fact that it combined Western 
medicine with holistic techniques. Health and wellness were foreign concepts to her at 
that point in her life; she just wanted relief. Desperate, she picked up her phone and 
dialed the number. 

Within seventy-two hours, she had been seen by a Duke gastroenterologist to treat 
her acute GI symptoms and had spent an hour with physician Evangeline Lausier, di- 
rector of clinical services at Duke Integrative Medicine. On a subsequent visit, she filled 
out a questionnaire that asked about her emotional, physical, and spiritual health— 
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everything from past surgeries, current medications, and level of physical activity to 
job satisfaction, spiritual framework, joys and sorrows, social networks, and sources of 
stress. The form pressed her to look beyond her immediate health problems, including 
items such as “If time and money were not an issue, describe the things you long to do 
in your life.” 

With Lausier’s guidance, Harrison mapped out a personalized health plan with spe- 
cific goals that addressed all aspects of her health. She was assigned a personal health- 
care team that included an integrative-health coach—a professional 
ETc MSM mo Cn OR Lom ore aisleeomeranccmeoeas Walking meditation: 
KomU Cee Moet xe Comcomcl cori ask ee) (stemiocoitemstcas stone labyrinth at 
elles Elodkoy kotor! como oer llouiaeeritmo cetera Duke integrative 
helped her set a realistic plan for meeting her goals. Medicine 

In the weeks and months that followed, Harrison started regaining 
control of her health. Although she was initially unsure about some of the comple- 
mentary techniques her doctor suggested, she was pleased to discover that sessions of 
acupuncture and myokinesthetic treatments—massage-like exercises designed to stim- 
ulate the nervous system—relieved her fibromyalgia. She also completed an eight-week 
mindfulness program aimed at reducing stress. 


Jon Gardiner 





awareness and reduce stress. 


Today, Harrison's fibromyalgia 1 is gone 
and her blood pressure is almost at the 
point where she can go off of her prescrip- 
tions for Norvasc and Losartan safely. She 
walks five miles a day, does an hour of Pi- 
lates every week, and focuses on strength 
training twice a week—plus some occa- 
sional tai chi and cardio dancing. She 
sleeps soundly. When she runs into ac- 
quaintances she hasn't seen in months, 
they tell her she looks fantastic, like a dif- 
ferent person. 

“Three years ago, any physical activity 
was an effort,” says Harrison. “Today, I 
feel tremendously better. I have a lot more 
energy. I’ve learned how to set boundaries 
so that I don’t overcommit to things. I’m 
in control of my health. Integrative med- 
icine has made all the difference.” 

Harrison may have come to integrative 


Be here now: Mindfulness Based Stress Reduction classes, offered at Duke since 1998, use meditation and yoga to cultivate 


than another pharmaceutical prescrip- 
tion, to reduce anxiety. Some aren't fac- 
ing any medical crisis, but simply want 
health care that incorporates wellness 
practices such as yoga, homeopathy, and 
meditation. 

And there’s mounting evidence that 
this approach works. With its focus on 
patient-centered, preventive care, integra- 
tive medicine has been shown to reduce 
emergency-room visits, hospital admis- 
sion and return rates, surgical interven- 
tions, and the need for prescription 
medications. Advocates argue it may be 
the best hope for reining in the skyrock- 
eting costs of health care in the U.S. 

It’s a rallying cry that Ralph Snyderman 
HS ’67, Duke’s chancellor for health af- 
fairs from 1989 to 2004, has made the 
focus of his professional life. Ten years 





provide universal coverage nor reward im- 
proved care or prospective planning. The 
second threat is intrinsic to our practice 
and must be solved from within. Facing 
the pressures of economic and bureau- 
cratic strains as well as the seduction of 
technology, conventional medicine has 
become separated from its roots of caring, 
engaging with patients, and meeting their 
real needs.” 

Snyderman, also a James B. Duke Pro- 
fessor of medicine, speaks frequently to 


e’5 mounting evidence that 


medicine out of desperation, but she is 
now among the growing numbers of pa- 
tients, physicians, health-care providers, 
and policy experts who see it as an effective 
and common-sense approach to improving 
health. Many patients, like Harrison, ini- 
tially come to Duke Integrative Medicine 
because of health issues ranging from high 
blood pressure and diabetes to infertility 
and depression. Others are referred by 
physicians— oncologists who have seen 
the benefits of acupuncture and massage 
therapy on reducing cancer-related pain, 
for example, or primary-care doctors who 
endorse guided imagery or hypnosis, rather 
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ago, he and co-author Andrew Weil, a 
Harvard-trained physician and integra- 
tive-medicine pioneer, wrote an essay for 
the Archives of Internal Medicine that ad- 
vocated integrative medicine as a way to 
bring medicine back to its roots. 

“The United States health system is in 
crisis,” they wrote. “Amidst unprecedented 
opportunities to transform health care for 
the better, American medicine faces threats 
from two directions. One is financial and 
cannot be solved by the profession alone. 
Health-care technologies are more expen- 
sive, more people want access to them, 
and reimbursement mechanisms neither 


scientific and academic audiences about 
the benefits of integrative medicine. He 
also participates in the Mind & Life In- 
stitute’s conferences that feature the Dalai 
Lama in conversation with scholars and 
scientists around the nexus of contempla- 
tive traditions and contemporary scien- 
tific research. And he’s writing a book, a 
memoir of sorts, about the changes he 
implemented at Duke University Health 
System and the need for academic health 
centers to take the lead in creating a new 
medical model that emphasizes “person- 
alization, prediction, prevention, and pa- 
tient participation.” 


physician Susan Blackford, above, for restoring her health. 


this approact 


It was under Snyderman’s leadership 
that integrative medicine took hold at 
Duke. A group of physicians, led by Mar- 
tin Sullivan HS °86, Larry Burk ’77, and 
Jeffrey Brantley, began exploring the 
range of scientific, cultural, and spiritual 
approaches to healing. In 1996, they 
sponsored the Duke Mind Body Spirit 
Conference, which attracted 400 health- 
care practitioners—an additional 200 had 
to be turned away for lack of space. Sny- 
derman was convinced that Duke could 
serve as a leader for the burgeoning inte- 
grative-medicine model, and oversaw the 
establishment of the Duke Center for In- 


New life: Mary Ann Harrison credits the integrative-medicine approach, including acupuncture, top, and working with IM-trained 











tegrative Medicine in 1998. (Burk has 
just published Let Magic Happen: Adven- 
tures in Healing with a Holistic Radiologist, 
which chronicles his role as a former di- 
rector of integrative-medicine education 
at Duke, among other themes.) 

In 2006, supported by a grant from 
Christy Mack of the Christy and John 
Mack Foundation, the 27,000-square- 
foot Duke Integrative Medicine facility 
opened on Duke's Center for Living cam- 
pus on Erwin Road. (Christy Mack is co- 
founder and president of the Bravewell 
Collaborative, a group of philanthropists 
dedicated to promoting integrative med- 
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Wellness warriors: Yoga class at Duke IM facility 


icine. Her husband, John Mack ’68, is a 
Duke trustee.) The building was the first 
medical facility in North Carolina to re- 
ceive LEED (Leadership in Energy and 
Environmental Design) certification for 
its stewardship of the environment, and 
it has won a National Design Award from 
the American Institute of Architects. Peo- 
ple from all over the world come here to 
seek medical care or to train and earn cer- 
tification as integrative-health coaches, 
yoga instructors, and mindfulness-medi- 
tation teachers. 

The building reflects the ethos of inte- 
grative medicine, including design ele- 
ments that integrate nature and heighten 
the senses. Hallways curve rather than fol- 
low straight angles. The paint colors re- 
flect the four seasons, a subtle allusion to 
the four seasons of life. North Carolina 
river rock lines the interior and exterior 
edges of walls, creating a continuum be- 
tween the indoors and outdoors. Consul- 
tation and treatment rooms have bamboo 
floors, wallpaper, and sliding shoji screens 
rather than cold steel fixtures and bright 
fluorescent lights. A floor-to-ceiling water 
wall in the waiting room trickles contin- 
uously. In a room where yoga and mind- 
fulness meditation are taught, windows 
along the bottom of the wall remind 
supine participants of their connection to 
the Earth. An inner courtyard features 
skyward-reaching bamboo and _ stone 
pathways. Savory aromas emanate from a 
café/ nutrition center that overlooks an 
outdoor courtyard and stone labyrinth for 
walking meditation. 

The environment serves to reinforce 
one of the main underpinnings of integra- 
tive medicine: that health transcends the 
presence or absence of disease. “Chronic 
conditions such as obesity, diabetes, and 
heart disease are often caused or com- 
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pounded by lifestyle choices,” says Adam 
Perlman, executive director of Duke In- 
tegrative Medicine and associate vice pres- 
ident for health and wellness for Duke 
University Health System. “Of course, 
surgical interventions or prescriptions 
have their role. But we need to move in 
the direction of prevention and encour- 
aging healthy lifestyle choices.” 


BACKGROUND: Cancer-related fatigue afflicts up to 33 percent of breast-cancer 
survivors, yet there are no empirically validated treatments for this symptom. 


TRIAL METHODS: The authors conducted a two-group randomized controlled trial 
to determine the feasibility and efficacy of an lyengar yoga intervention for 
breast-cancer survivors with persistent post-treatment fatigue. Participants 
were breast-cancer survivors who had completed cancer treatments (other than 
endocrine therapy) at least six months before enrollment, reported significant 
cancer-related fatigue, and had no other medical conditions that would account 
for fatigue symptoms or interfere with yoga practice. Block randomization was 
used to assign participants to a twelve-week, lyengar-based yoga intervention 
or to twelve weeks of health education (control). The primary outcome was 
change in fatigue measured at baseline, immediately post-treatment, and 
three months after treatment completion. Additional outcomes included 
changes in vigor, depressive symptoms, sleep, perceived stress, and physical 


performance. 


RESULTS: Thirty-one women were randomly assigned to yoga or health educa- 
tion. Fatigue severity declined significantly from baseline to post-treatment 
and over a three-month follow-up in the yoga group relative 
to controls. In addition, the yoga group had significant 
increases in vigor relative to controls. Both groups 
had positive changes in depressive symptoms and 
perceived stress. No significant changes in sleep or 
physical performance were observed. 


Perlman, who has a master’s degree in 
public health with a focus on epidemiol- 
ogy and biostatistics, says there is growing 
acceptance in the medical community and 
among consumers of integrative medicine 
and non-Western approaches to health 
and wellness. “I think weve moved be- 
yond much of the resistance or skepticism 
because we've amassed a body of evidence 
that supports the integrative approach,” he 
says. For example, multiple studies have 
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CONCLUSIONS: A targeted yoga intervention led to 
significant improvements in fatigue and vigor among 
breast-cancer survivors with persistent 

fatigue symptoms. 


shown that acupuncture helps reduce 
chemotherapy-induced nausea for cancer 
patients, that hypnosis prior to breast-can- 
cer surgery reduces pain and speeds recov- 
ery, and that meditation can reduce acute 
respiratory infections and even have a pos- 
itive effect on cardiovascular disease. 
Duke Integrative Medicine is one of 
fifty-one academic health centers that be- 
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long to the Consortium of Academic 
Health Centers for Integrative Medicine, 
a network that includes Johns Hopkins, 
Yale, Harvard, Northwestern, and Mayo 
Clinic. (Perlman was chair of the consor- 
tium in 2010, a year before he came to 
Duke.) In addition to providing patient 
care, these academic centers conduct a 
host of clinical-research studies to assess 
the impact of certain integrative-medicine 
tools. At Duke, Perlman is conducting 


NIH-funded studies on the benefits of 
massage therapy for osteoarthritis of the 
knee. There are studies exploring mind- 
fulness meditation as a therapy for condi- 
tions such as tinnitus and maintaining 
weight loss. And there’s a pilot study with 
Duke undergraduates, conducted in con- 
junction with student affairs and student 
health, to examine how individual or 
group sessions with health coaches might 
address issues such as stress and anxiety. 

Research already has shown that health- 
care coaches are effective at getting pa- 
tients to take a more-active role in their 
own health. In a ten-month study of non- 
compliant diabetic patients conducted at 
Duke eight years ago, those assigned a 
health-care coach saw their health im- 
prove significantly over a control group. 
When interviewed after the study about 
why they were able to adopt and maintain 
healthy habits when theyd been unable to 
do so in the past, the reasons were entirely 
personal: To play football with a grand- 
son. To be able to bend over and tie a 
shoe. To travel to Machu Picchu with a 
spouse. None mentioned a medical goal 
such as lowering glucose levels, losing 
weight, or spending less money on pre- 
scription medications. 

In the decade since his Archives of Inter- 
nal Medicine essay, Snyderman says there 
has been movement toward what he calls 
“the transformation of American medi- 
cine.” But it’s not happening as fast as he'd 
hoped. “Despite notable areas where 
we've made progress, most of the progress 
is still in front of us,” he says. 

Kevin Schulman, the Gregory Mario 
and Jeremy Mario Professor of business 
administration and the director of the 
Fuqua School of Business’ Health Sector 
Management Program, says that is partly 
due to the fact that the integrative-medi- 
cine model is a multipronged approach 
that can be interpreted and practiced in a 
variety of ways. “When we look at new 
concepts of health care, we want to see ev- 
idence that supports the benefits of those 
concepts and then explore ways that can 
be translated into clinical practice. So 
rather than saying that integrative medi- 
cine is the solution to current problems 
in the health-care system, health-policy 
analysts need to look at which discrete 
components are effective and what eco- 
nomic barriers need to be overcome in 
order to disseminate those components 
into the existing system,” he says. 

One place where that’s already happen- 
ing is at the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs, which operates the largest health-care 


system in the country. Tracy Gaudet 84, 
M.D. 791, former executive director at 
Duke Integrative Medicine, heads the VA's 
recently founded Office of Patient-Cen- 
tered Care and Cultural Transformation. 
(She first learned of the VA's interest in in- 
tegrative medicine during a VA task force 
site visit to Duke.) She says she is excited 
about the prospect of scaling a successful, 
academically based model of integrative 
medicine into a system that serves 6 mil- 
lion veterans who are seen at the VA’s more 
than 1,000 facilities. 

“Our goals at Duke Integrative Medi- 
cine and at the VA are exactly aligned— 
both places want to create a paradigm shift 
in how we think about health in this coun- 
try, and in doing so, improve the health- 
care system in a fundamental way,’ says 
Gaudet. “Our number-one goal at the VA 
is to provide veterans with personalized, 
proactive, patient-driven health care.” 

Gaudet says that the integrative-medi- 
cine approach resonates with veterans. 
“They understand that in order for a mis- 
sion to be successful, you need to have a 
battle plan, training and skill building, 
and support from and trust in your fellow 
team members. Those are the exact same 
values we are building on in our approach 
to health care. Veterans come up with a 
personalized plan for their own health, get 
the training they need to make it work, 
and have a health-care team that includes 
their health-care providers that is dedi- 
cated to making sure they succeed. This 
is about helping them become mission- 
ready for their lives.” 

But while the VA makes strides to repli- 
cate the integrative model across its sys- 
tem, the rest of the country is lagging far 
behind. Despite the cost-effectiveness of 
preventive medicine, the current reim- 
bursement model rarely covers integrative- 
medicine therapies, says Snyderman. 
“Physicians and other providers are reim- 
bursed for providing interventions around 
specific episodes of high-intensity care, 
rather than for preventive measures that 
improve patient health and save money in 
the long run. It’s a reactive model rather 
than a proactive one.” 

At places like Duke, that’s starting to 
change. Duke Integrative Medicine 
opened its first primary-care practice in 
July 2012, and the insurance plans that 
cover most Duke employees now allow for 
an annual primary-care visit to an integra- 
tive-medicine physician and follow-up vis- 
its. “We are increasing access to our model 
of patient care,” explains Perlman. “Now 
patients can see an integrative physician 


for a consult and have it covered by their 
insurance. In our primary-care practice, 
we spend more time with each patient, 
take a whole-person approach that con- 
siders physical, emotional, and even spir- 
itual well-being, and provide ongoing 
support for some of the toughest chal- 
lenges people have in the way they live 
their lives day to day. This is how we are 
going to have a lasting impact on patient 
health.” 

But insurance still doesn’t cover many 
aspects at the heart of integrative care, in- 
cluding 24/7 access to an integrated- 
health team that includes a physician, 
nurse, and health coach. For those serv- 
ices, primary-care patients at Duke Inte- 
grative Medicine pay an annual fee of 
$1,500, which also gives them access to 
classes and educational workshops. 

Organizations such as the American 
Public Health Association, the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation, and the 


An integrative-medicine model could 
shift the focus back to helping patients live 
healthily. And, as Adam Perlman notes, it 
could ease pressure on physicians by sur- 
rounding them with teams of health-care 
providers working to sustain patients’ 
progress between trips to the doctor. “The 
hope is that physicians will be able to 
spend more time with patients, but that a 
lot of the health support between physi- 
cian visits will be handled by other health- 
care providers such as nurse practitioners, 
physician assistants, integrative-health 
coaches, nutritionists, and others trained 
in complementary and preventive care,” 
he says. 

Can a patient-centered approach that 
emphasizes health, wellness, and preven- 
tion become the standard of care? Can in- 
tegrative medicine drop the adjective and 
become simply medicine? 

“When we look at the future of health 
care in this country, the best thing one can 


“When we look at new concepts of 
health care, we want to see evidence 

that supports the benefits of those 
concepts and then explore ways that 
can be translated into clinical practice.” 


Consortium on Academic Health Centers 
for Integrative Medicine are expecting 
that implementation of the Affordable 
Care Act (ACA) may open up new oppor- 
tunities to expand integrative medicine. 
The ACA’s Community Transformation 
Grants, for example, encourage cost-effi- 
cient initiatives that focus on nutrition, 
physical activity, emotional well-being, 
and overall mental health. 

Health-care analysts also point to a na- 
tional shortage of physicians—the Amer- 
ican Association of Medical Colleges 
projects a shortfall of more than 100,000 
doctors by 2025—as another impetus to 
reform the system. Fuqua’s Kevin Schul- 
man, director of the Health Sector 
Management program, notes that reim- 
bursement models that favor invasive pro- 
cedures are creating an economic incentive 
for medical students to eschew primary 
care for specialty fields. “The business of 
medicine is getting in the way of the prac- 
tice of medicine,” he says. 


say is that despite the inadequacies and 
enormous cost of the current unsustain- 
able system, we know how to do it far bet- 
ter,” says Ralph Snyderman. “Most of the 
people who are concerned about health 
policy and delivery systems fear the possi- 
bility of a major health crisis as we try to 
increase access while managing the high 
costs of health care. The current approach 
is SO expensive and ineffective in improv- 
ing health that major change must occur. 
So the question is, as change occurs, will 
there be a soft landing or a hard landing? 

“Pm an optimist, so I think we can cre- 
ate a soft landing. Which means that while 
we can't continue the way we are doing 
things now, we Can transition to a more 
rational, integrated, and personalized ap- 
proach to delivering care. Integrative-med- 
icine approaches involving the individual 
in his or her care can make health care not 
only cheaper, but also make it more effec- 
tive and compassionate. And that’s some- 
thing everyone wants.” a 
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PainteyMUMBE 


Duke mathematician Ingrid Daubechies crunches artistic 
expression into a set of data points. And that may be a 
very good thing for the authenticity of art. 


By Chris Vitiello «+ 


ngrid Daubechies’ eyes dart down at 
her plate of mixed salad greens. She 
stabs a hefty chunk of endive hiding 
beneath an arugula leaf and chews it 
quickly. The words are coming fast now. 
“We don’t get a three-dimensional 
map,” she says. “We have a much higher- 
dimensional map. More like eighty. But I 
can only explain it in three dimensions.” 
Backlit by a wall of windows in the Re- 
fectory, a bustling cafeteria in the divinity 
school made bright by a gush of autumn 
sun, Daubechies is describing how she 
turns a painting into a massive stream of 
data. It’s esoteric stuff, even when she de- 
scribes it in three dimensions. The process 
revolves around a mathematical tool 
known as a wavelet transform, essentially 
a formula for identifying patterns in large 
sets of data. Daubechies (pronounced 
doh-bee-SHEE), who arrived at Duke in 
2011 as a James B. Duke Professor of 
mathematics, has pioneered the use of 
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wavelet transforms with complex data sets 
such as digital images—whenever you up- 
load a cell-phone picture to your Face- 
book page, her formulas are at work 
compressing the image. 

Daubechies’ mastery of wavelets—not to 
mention her ability to think in eighty di- 
mensions—has made her one of the most 
prominent mathematicians in the world. 
Born in Houthalen, Belgium, she studied 
physics at the Vrije Universiteit in Brussels, 
completing a doctorate in theoretical 
physics in 1980. She met American math- 
ematician Robert Calderbank (now dean of 
natural sciences in Trinity College of Arts 
& Sciences) five years later and moved to 
the U.S. when they married in 1987. 

After several years of research work at 
AT&T Bell Laboratories in New Jersey, 
she joined Princeton's faculty in 1993, 
garnering recognition for her work in the 
interdisciplinary Program in Applied and 
Computational Mathematics. In 2000, 


she became the first woman to receive the 
National Academy of Sciences Award in 
Mathematics. Ten years later, she was the 
first woman elected president of the In- 
ternational Mathematical Union. 

But for some years now, she’s been as in- 
terested in art as math. While picking 
through her salad, she spells out an idea she's 
been working on for several years—that 
mathematical analysis can illuminate art, 
that it can help us see things that are hidden 
to even the most well-trained eye. Like 
style. Like spontaneity. And like forgery. 

Since arriving at Duke, Daubechies has 
been honing a tool that uses nothing but 
computational analysis to detect an artist's 
original work from a copy. And while re- 
ducing art to numbers may unsettle some 
purists, it’s a high-stakes prospect for col- 
lectors and museum directors who may 
fork over tens of millions of dollars for a 
masterpiece. 


Daubechies grew up appreciating art 
from family visits to European museums. 
“Often it was old art-—medieval, Renais- 
sance mostly—and then maybe more re- 
cent, seventeenth and eighteenth century,” 


Reducing art to numbers may 
unsettle some purists, but It’s 

a high-stakes orospect for collectors 
and museum airectors who may 
fork over tens of millions of dollars 
for a masterpiece. 


Authentic or impostor? Daubechies’ 
mathematical analysis of artworks can 
help distinguish a copied painting of a 

hummingbird, left, from the original. 


she recalls. “I like the Flemish Primitives 
very much because people in Belgium are 
proud of them. I also like Impressionism, 
and I liked Fauvism very much at some 
point.” She has even tried her hand at the 
arts, dabbling in sculpture and ceramics. 
To her, multidimensionality means direct 
involvement in an art context. She prefers 
the handling of clay to the daubing of a 
paintbrush. 

But her involvement with art became a 
professional matter in 2007, when she was 
at Princeton. The television series NOVA 
staged a friendly competition, challenging 
mathematicians at three universities to 
come up with a way to ferret out a com- 
missioned forgery from a stack of original 
Van Gogh masterpieces. Under the super- 
vision of the Van Gogh Museum in Ams- 
terdam, teams from Princeton, Penn State, 
and Maastricht universities all took similar 
approaches to analyzing the paintings, 
using mathematical processes to convert 
high-resolution scans into detailed maps of 
the painter's brushstrokes. 

Why brushstrokes? “If you try to make a 
copy, you pay so much attention to what 
youre doing that you probably paint it 
more slowly and with a more restrained 


hand than Van Gogh himself would have 


painted it,” 
Daubechies ex- 
plains. A forger 
will be less 
spontaneous, 
making shorter, more precise brushstrokes, 
she says. The difference may not be easily 
detectable to the casual eye—the pictures 
may appear identical. But it’s quantifiable. 

Using this analysis, all three teams picked 
the same painting—a version of Van Gogh's 
elegant 1899 work Reaper With Sickle After 
Millet—as the fake. In the show’s big “re- 
veal” scene, the teams are assembled in the 
Van Gogh Museum when Charlotte 
Caspers, a young Dutch artist and conser- 
vator, enters with her copy of the painting. 
The mathematicians all cheer when they 
find out they got it right. Daubechies even 
high-fives one of her colleagues. 

But for Daubechies, the celebration 
marked a beginning, rather than an end. 
After the show, she contacted Caspers and 
asked her to make more copies of paint- 
ings. The painter and the mathematician 
formed a partnership to expand on the 
time-constrained VOVA experiment to see 
what else wavelet transforms might reveal. 

Last year, Daubechies helped Caspers se- 
cure a joint grant from the North Carolina 





Museum of Art and the Duke Council for 
the Arts’ Visiting Artist program to spend 
two months at Duke. Working out of a 
makeshift studio in Duke’s Smith Ware- 
house, Caspers could be found most days 
in deep concentration, brush or pencil in 
hand, her nose a few inches from her 
work surface. For much of September, she 
painted small images of songbirds that 
would make Audubon jealous. During 
October, she copied each of her own song- 
bird paintings with the same diligence with 
which she'd copied Van Gogh’s Reaper five 
years before. 

The plan is for Daubechies to analyze 
the pairs of paintings without knowing 
which is original. In the NOVA test, she 
reasons, there were two variables— 
Caspers’ copy of the Reaper was the only 
painting not created spontaneously, but it 
was also the only one not painted by Van 
Gogh. These experiments will test whether 
Daubechies algorithms can distinguish be- 
tween an original and a copy painted by 
the same artist. 
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“We will have a richer data set than what 
we had for the Van Goghs,” Daubechies 
explains. “It’s not that there's all of a sud 


den a quantum leap to a different kind of 


data. It’s just that we will have many more 
things in our new data set. We have many 
more paintings. And we will have copies 
that are painted immediately after the orig- 
inals were painted.” 

“| think Ingrid is just interested to see 
what happens,” Caspers says while work- 
ing on a redheaded woodpecker’s wing. 
“So I paint some originals and copies with 
different materials, and I change tech- 
nique sometimes. They have to find out 
what things the mathematics can do.” As 
she paints, she makes meticulous notes 
about the brushes and materials she uses. 
Every nuance is documented, from differ- 
ences in underdrawings to variations in 
stylistic bases. 

Caspers’ training in art history and con- 
servation has taught her that copying a 
painting means more than just duplicating 
its brushstrokes. When painting the wood- 
pecker’s tail feather, for instance, she’s not 
overly concerned about exactly matching 
the number of stripes. It’s about capturing 
the spirit of the tail feather, she says. 

“If you're copying you could be counting 
strokes, but a good copy’s also about doing 
it in the same way and trying to get the same 
atmosphere. And of course every painting is 
quite personal. The copy as well.” 

Therein lies of what makes 
Daubechies’ project so counterintuitive. It 
seems impossible to capture something as 
intangible and personal as the spirit of a 
tail feather in the absolute realities of data. 

It's certainly possible, Daubechies ar- 
gues. Just incredibly complicated. See: 
eighty dimensions. 


much 


Sy 
The first step in crunching a painting 
into data is to make a high-resolution scan 
of the work. A scanner breaks the painting 
down into tiny squares—pixels—and as- 
signs each a color value. Daubechies uses 
an eight-bit color scan, which is capable 
of expressing 256 shades of red, green, and 
blue, creating more than 16 million dis- 
tinct hues. Each one has a specific numeric 
code. A nice olive green would show up as 
R:128 G:128 B:0. Plug in R:128 G:0 
B:128 and you get magenta. 

“All we have are pixels and their neigh- 
bors,” Daubechies points out. “Colors 
and their contrasts and similarities are all 
we have to work with. However, we have 
it in such a fine scale that indirectly you 
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Quantifying the spirit of a tail feather: Mathematician Daubechies, above, analyzes multidimensional color patterns to determine 


an artist’s inimitable style, the better to spot a forgery. 


have brushstroke information there.” 

She slices the paint-by-numbers scan into 
half-inch-square “patches” before applying 
formulas to transform the data in various 
ways. These transformations are strictly 
mathematical—they dont relate to any spe- 
cific aspect of the painting or how it was 
made—but they sometimes reveal patterns 
of similar numbers, which Daubechies calls 
“clusters.” Those clusters don't map to any 
line or shape that the human eye could de- 
tect on the canvas, but she thinks they may 
represent unique characteristics of an artist’s 
style. A deep, granular look into color pat- 
terns is like a fingerprint in which swoops 
and swirls can reveal a person’s identity 
while telling you nothing about personality 
or physical appearance. 

Daubechies offers a sonic metaphor. “In 
sound, in voice, we're very good at recog- 
nizing the speaker—not just in understand- 


ing what is said, but also in recognizing the 
speaker. We're good at that even if we're 
hearing an utterance that we've never heard 
that speaker say,” she says. “You can tape 
sound with a microphone and sample it. 
You analyze it piece by piece, and you can 
find ways of visualizing it as spots in a 
many-dimensional space, particularly using 
two dimensions. Where those cluster is- 
lands lie is not dependent, if you think for 
a minute, on what words you've said. But 
the whole archipelago is really characteristic 
of the speaker.” 

And that’s where the multiple dimen- 
sions come into play. Sorting through the 
patches of a painting, Daubechies says, is 
like matching pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. 
“Even if you don't know what the pieces 
stand for, you can already start sorting 
them. You say, “This looks very similar to 
that. And this one looks lighter in color.’ 


And so you sort them and this helps you 
solve the puzzle.” 

But, she adds, there are multiple ways 
to sort the pieces. “I’ve had times that I 
was making a jigsaw puzzle with my 
daughter, for instance, and there were 
pieces that I thought were in similar fam- 
ilies and that she thought were completely 
different. So we were not looking at the 
same characteristics.” 

Daubechies’ formulas essentially sort 
the pieces again and again, each time 
using a different set of characteristics, 
each time looking at the unsorted patches 
in a new dimension. “What we are trying 
to find is the right characteristics so that 
when we sort them according to those 
characteristics, they end up in a pile that 
is mostly correctly segregated between 
original and copy pieces.” 

Her programs are trained to search out 





clusters that occur again and again in a par- 
ticular artist's work—and not in works by 
others—suggesting that they are inherent 
to that artist’s particular style. Many dimen- 
sions will yield no insight, but Daubechies 
is banking on the chance that some will. 

“A data set doesn’t know anything, but 
it is a collection of things that have a lot 
in common, she says. “What we're trying 
to do is to learn how to see it.” 


The wooden panel shines with the flat 
gold of gaudy tableware. William Brown, 
chief conservator at the North Carolina 
Museum of Art, plunks it onto a table and 
holds up a finger to indicate he'll be right 
back. On the panel, St. John the Evangel- 
ist peers from the gold field in half-profile, 
depicted in fresh, bright tempera colors. 


His arm is raised in a benevolent gesture, 
hand extending from his sleeve. 

In a moment Brown returns with a sec- 
ond panel, which he sets alongside the first. 
This one has a similar scene but is dull and 
clouded, its beige and brown tones oxi- 
dized by time. There’s St. John again, but 
it’s harder to tell what he’s up to. 

We're in the basement of the museum, in 
a spacious laboratory that houses the mu- 
seum’s conservation department. Science is 
no stranger here—Brown and his staff are 
used to crossing art history with scientific 
techniques in their efforts to preserve and 
restore ancient works of art. Brown is in- 
trigued by the idea that statistical analysis 
could be another tool at his disposal, even 
if it is something of a black box. 

Brown glances back and forth between 
the two panels on the table. One is ancient, 
part of an altarpiece created by fourteenth- 
century Italian painter Francescuccio di 
Cecco Ghissi. At some point, the altar- 
piece, depicting the life of St. John the 
Evangelist, was cut into eight pieces. The 
NCMA owns three, and it has made plans 
to borrow four others from museums in 
New York, Chicago, and Portland, Ore- 
gon, for a 2013 exhibition. The eighth 
panel is likely lost to history. 

Enter Caspers, with her knowledge of 
medieval and early Renaissance materials 
and techniques. Based on contemporane- 
ous works on the same subject, art histori- 
ans know what scene the missing panel 
likely portrayed. As part of her grant with 
NCMA, Caspers recreated the scene in his- 
torically accurate fashion, using eggs to 
make her tempera paints and applying 
gold with the technique of Ghissi’s day. 

Daubechies, meanwhile, is unleashing 
her wavelets on the original Ghissi panels 
in the NCMA collection. Using Caspers’ 
new painting as a baseline, she’s building a 
mathematical model to quantify the effects 
of more than six centuries of aging. Her 
tool will analyze patterns of color degrada- 
tion and cracks that have formed in the 
surface of the paint and then “undo” them, 
offering a digital picture of what Ghissi’s 
panels might have looked like on the day 
the altarpiece was installed. She also is de- 
veloping a tool to work in the opposite di- 
rection, aging Caspers’ new panel to show 
how it might look if it were 650 years old. 

“Tt helps us visualize what a painting 
would look like without the crack pat- 
tern,’ Brown says, “which would help us 
understand what the painting would have 
looked like closer to when it was an origi- 
nal. But sometimes it helps with restora- 
tion issues, too. So it’s an interesting 
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Daubechies’ mathematical analysis can 
reveal things that are hidden to even 
the most well-trained eye. Like style. 
Like spontaneity. And like forgery. 


practical application that has connoisseur- 
ship applications and also puts it in more 
of a historical perspective.” 

“That's the benefit of these interdiscipli- 
nary interactions, and I know Duke is all 
about that,” he says. 

It’s not the first time Brown has seen 
the power of math to enlighten others 
about art. Earlier he worked with one of 
Daubechies’ graduate students in study- 
ing panels of an altarpiece by the four- 
teenth-century painter Giotto. Brown 
and his team had been trying to discern 
the master’s handiwork from that of his 


studio's hired hands. With no background 


tone of wonderment downshifts to mat- 
ter-of-fact. “But then where she got with 
that was very consistent with where the 
connoisseur got through breaking it down 
subjectively. She applies her totally objec- 
tive mathematical analysis and gets to the 
same point.” 

A curator might shrug, but every mu- 
seum has a file on every work in its collec- 
tion. Those files are filled with opinions 
about each work, gathered over generations 
of scholarship. But opinions can change. 

There's a moment in the VOVA episode, 
for example, when a museum curator mar- 
vels at the uncanny similarity of Caspers’ 


mimicked Vermeer’s finish, wouldn't fool 
anyone today. “You can’t understand how 
anybody could have thought these were 
Vermeers,” Daubechies says. “I mean, 
there’s no way. 

“I don't believe that we've become that 
much smarter than the experts were then. 
I think we just have added a dimension to 
our looking. We have learned to see things 
that they weren't paying attention to. See- 
ing is very different. It’s not just that there's 
an objective reality and we sense it. We do 
a lot with it in our brains, and some people 
see things that others don't see.” 

What Daubechies understands is that 





Iterative interpretations: Sophisticated mathematical methods can help experts discern whether a painting is an original, a copy, or a copy of a copy, from left. 


in art history and perhaps never having 
heard of Giotto, the student independently 
reached the same conclusions that profes- 
sional art historians had. 

“A connoisseur breaks it down visually 
based on iconography and other tools that 
the art historian has,” Brown says, caressing 
the airspace above St. John’s purposeful 
gesture. “And the conservator understands 
the materials and how they were applied. 
Art historians don't always know that. So 
you apply that to the Giotto, and you can 
see differences in how the brushstrokes 
were applied and so on. But that’s not what 
Ingrid’s doing. She's breaking it down into 
a total abstraction.” 

Looking up from the panels, Brown’s 
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Reaper to its original. At a casual glance, 
any museum visitor would mistake it for 
a Van Gogh. But Daubechies believes that 
wont always be the case. 

She points to the case of Han van 
Meegeren, a Dutch artist who in 1937 
claimed to have found a new Vermeer 
painting, a discovery from which he prof- 
ited handsomely. By 1942, six more Ver- 
meers had surfaced, stunning experts who 
unanimously and vehemently declared 
their authenticity. Only in 1945, facing 
trial as a Nazi collaborator for having sold 
one of his supposed Vermeers to Nazi offi- 
cer Hermann Goering, did van Meegeren 
admit to forging the paintings. His tech- 
nique, using handmade pigments that 


it’s not about whether her wavelet func- 
tions can beat an art connoisseur in iden- 
tifying a masterpiece. Connoisseurship 
and science are both accretive processes, 
where new information is quickly absorbed 
across a wider community of practitioners. 
She’s envisioning a day when statistical 
analysis will teach us how to look at art dif- 
ferently, to appreciate a dimension we 
haven't been able to grasp before. And 
when it comes to grasping new dimen- 
sions, Daubechies is already about seventy- 
seven steps ahead of the rest of us. i] 


Vitiello is a writer and art critic based in 
Durham. His most recent book of poetry, 
Obedience, was published in March 2012. 


Still life: Spil/ed, by Allie Middleton °13, shows 
baobab nuts scattered on the second level of a 
homestead in Northern Togo, West Africa. Mid- 

dleton was conducting fieldwork research for , 
her cultural anthropology thesis on traditional 
medicine when she happened upon the scene. 

The photograph is featured in the thirty-second 
volume of Latent Image, Duke’s fine-arts pho- 
tography publication edited by undergraduates. 
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Never the Same 


Composer John Supko creates carefully calibrated, utterly 
unpredictable music that requires listeners to confront ambiguity. 


hen the Swiss-based group en- 

semBle baBel began planning 

its headline presentation for 
the 20 Heures de Musiques-Romont music 
festival this past fall, it first considered 
performing a work by avant-garde French 
composer Erik Satie, whose abstract, min- 
imalist works have inspired artists ranging 
from John Cage and Philip Glass to Cold- 
play and Lana del Ray. The piece, a short 
but challenging piano composition titled 
Vexations, was ostensibly meant to be 
played 840 times in succession, although 
some scholars question whether Satie, who 
collaborated with the Dadaists and Surre- 
alists, was joking. 

Rather than take on the vexing Vexa- 
tions, the ensemble reached out to John 
Supko, the Hunt Family Assistant Profes- 
sor of music at Duke. Trained as a classical 
composer, Supko had branched out into 
other forms of music, including multilay- 
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ered, computer-assisted compositions that 
rely on what he calls “tuned randomness.” 
His works have garnered international at- 
tention, including the BMI Student Com- 
poser Award, two ASCAP/Morton Gould 
Young Composers awards, and the Grand 
Prize of the National Young Composers 
Competition. He’s also a student of Satie, 
having written his doctoral dissertation on 
Satie’s work. 

“Satie and his contemporaries embraced 
the idea that a composition or piece of 
writing could be challenging or unpre- 
dictable, instead of creating art to fulfill the 
expectations of an audience,” he says. 
“Such works often require people to con- 
front ambiguity and to derive their own 
meaning from it.” 

Supko’s computer-generated composi- 
tions are created meticulously. He claims 
he is not a technology expert, but he writes 
computer code and uses the Max/MSP 











software program to set parameters for 
tempo, rhythm, and harmony. The process 
sometimes relies on Markov chains, a sta- 
tistical model of randomness that is used 
in everything from chemistry and physics 
to baseball and game theory. Supko adds 
excerpts from existing works from the clas- 
sical canon, spoken word clips, poetry, odd 
noises, and other ephemera to the mix, de- 
pending on the atmosphere he’s hoping to 
create. 

This past September, in the cold, pre- 
dawn stillness of a Swiss morning, the six- 
person ensemBle baBel began playing 
Supko’s Usine (“factory” in French). The 
work consisted of two musical cycles (one 
in b-flat minor and one in g minor) that 
ran on ninety-second loops. On top of that 
tonal foundation, a carefully calibrated, 
but randomly chosen, assortment of com- 
puter-generated sounds emerged. There 
were fragments of works by Ravel and 
Mozart, snippets of interviews with Surre- 
alists André Breton and Philippe Soupault, 
odd bleep-blaps of noise. The resulting 





Take note: Supko with sheet music from his original 
composition “Inland Ocean” for string quartet 


loops emerged from the nearly 24 million 
different combinations of sounds possible. 

Against this ever-changing aural land- 
scape, the musicians responded with their 
own interpretations of the score and in- 
structions from Supko they had in front of 
them, as well as constantly adjusting to 
what they were hearing the computer do. 
Supko designed Usine to be performed 
with at least two musicians at any given 
time, so as the electric guitarist or bass clar- 
inet player took a break, for example, the 
composition morphed yet again. 

Curious listeners dropped in for twenty 
minutes or so; others stayed for five- or 
ten-hour stretches. Supko was there, tak- 
ing note of how his creation took flight, 
changed direction, dodged and weaved 
toward unforeseen destinations. He'll be 
there again this April, when ensemBle 
baBel performs Usine in Amsterdam, and 
in July when it’s performed at the Mon- 
treux Jazz Festival. 

He has (almost) no idea what to expect. 

—Bridget Booher 


Les Todd 





Helping Our Daughters Find Authentic 


The Myth of the Perfect Girl yon?un 


Success and Happiness in School and Life 
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Betsy Prioleau Ph. D. ’80 explores what women really want from men in 
Swoon: Great Seducers and Why Women Love Them. Photographer and Center 
for Documentary Studies faculty member Alex Harris collaborates with biolo- 
gist and writer Edward O. Wilson to document the rich history of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, in Why We Are Here. Ana Homayoun ’01 helps parents of pre-teen and 
teenage girls navigate the choppy waters of adolescence with The Myth of the Per- 
fect Girl: Helping Our Daughters Find Success and Happiness in School and Life. 


Venturing to abana Dywlsacnn during Reunions? Be sure to stop by the 
Durham Arts Place, celebrating its “Sweet Sixteen” anniversary with a special 
spring exhibition. Lawyer Dan Ellison ’77 created the Arts Place to provide 
affordable studio spaces to more than twenty artists. The current configuration 
is an outgrowth of The Art Loft, started in 1979 by Ellison, Alan Weider ’77, 
and David Katz ’78, M.D. ’83. 


Sioa Ronneen M.H.S. ’02 
is the new artist-relations 
manager for MerleFest, a 
four-day celebration of 
bluegrass, old-time music, 
Americana, country, blues, 
and rock. He'll be in charge 
of selecting and scheduling 
the nearly 100 artists who 
perform on fourteen stages 
during the April event in 
Wilkesboro, North Carolina. 
MerleFest was founded in 
1988 in memory of the late 
Eddy Merle Watson, son of 
Doc Watson, the American 
music legend who died this 
past May. 

Before joining MerleFest, 
Johnson was president and 
CEO of Mountain Music 
Entertainment, a company 
he started in 2010. He’s a 
member of the International 
Bluegrass Music Association, 
International Folk Alliance, 
and Americana Music Association, and plays guitar with the Asheville, North 


Carolina, band No Strings Attached. 
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A Story Worth Telling 


At the close of a football season, heads were held high. | By Taylor Sisk 


eres to you, Mrs. Merritt, one- 
time lunch lady at Banks High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama. 

It is the day before the 2012 Belk Bowl 
at Charlottes Bank of America Stadium, 
and coach David Cutcliffe is discussing 
what he looks for in a potential recruit to 
his Duke University football program. 

“I go in every one of these kids’ homes; 
in schools, I talk with teachers, counselors, 
principals, head coaches, assistant coaches,” 
Cutcliffe says of his Blue Devils, who, the 
next evening, will take the field against the 
University of Cincinnati Bearcats in hopes 
of returning to Durham as the first Duke 


to be gained, character is born, and char- 
acter is what he wants on his football team. 

Make no mistake: Talent comes first. 
“We obviously watch tape,” Coach says. 
“We're in the business of recruiting real 
good football players. | hope that’s starting 
to show.” 

It is. For many Duke football fans, the 
2012 season—the university's centennial 
season of football—will be remembered as 
the year a long-floundering program began 
to take hold of itself, the season some kids 
set about, in senior wide receiver Conner 
Vernon's words, “making Duke football 
relevant again.” 


““You write your own story.” 


football team since 1994 to finish with a 
winning record. Cutcliffe’s team would be 
the first to win a bowl game for Duke since 
January 2, 1961, a 7-6 victory over 
Arkansas in the Cotton Bowl. 

“If 1 can, I’m going to talk with the peo- 
ple in housekeeping, I’m going to talk with 
the people in the lunchroom,” Cutcliffe 
continues. “If a young man’s not nice to 
that lady ...” and here he pauses, a brief 
homage to Mrs. Merritt, who worked at 
Cutcliffe’s high school while he was a stu- 
dent and, later, head football coach. “I 
knew her, I respected her, and I can see her 
clearly in my mind’s eye.” 

Through such interactions, Cut- 
cliffe believes, across age, gender, po- 
sition, with no social-status points 


LACROSSE: Lacrosse players 
Casey Carroll '07, right, Jake Tripucka 
‘15, and David Lawson ‘13 were selected 
in the 2013 Major League Lacrosse 
Collegiate Draft. The 18th overall pick, 
Carroll is pursuing a master’s degree at 
the Fuqua Business School after serving 
multiple tours of duty as an Army 
ranger in Iraq and Afghanistan. 
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It certainly was one roller coaster ride, a 
ride that began, in many respects, with a 
Fourth of July gathering of several players 
on Lake Tillery, about fifty miles east of 
Charlotte. That day, sophomore wide re- 
ceivers Blair Holliday and Jamison Crow- 
der collided with each other on jet skis. 
Holliday was very seriously injured; Crow- 
der, unhurt, pulled Holliday, unconscious, 
from the water. 

Though he’s still not back to a hundred 
percent, Holliday’s recovery has been re- 
markable. But when the team convened 
for fall practice, his presence was sorely 
missed. “Blair is a very outgoing, funny, 
joking kind of guy,” Vernon says. 
“Him not being there was kind of 
tough. But it made us stronger as a 





WOMEN’S BASKETBALL: 
Junior guard Chelsea Gray 
became Just the third player 
in ACC history to register two 
career triple-doubles, as she 
recorded 18 points, 11 rebounds, 
and 10 assists en route to a 
90-53 win at Boston College 

on January 6. She was named 


unit, and we came together and learned 
from it.” 

“Coach Cutcliffe said we're going to 
have to pull each other together; we're 
going to have to support each other,” sen- 
ior quarterback Sean Renfree says. “We 
did; we picked each other up.” 

The team had been experiencing injuries 
and dismissals, as all teams do, but was 
feeling particularly snake bit, a sensation 
exacerbated, no doubt, by that legacy of 
losing. Still, the promise of a turnaround 
was within view. 

A number of guys on the team had 
worked hard over the summer, on their 
own initiative, in pairs and clusters, on 
practice fields and weight rooms, and that 
extra work was beginning to pay dividends. 

“As we came out of spring practice, we 
knew we had a good football team,” Cut- 
cliffe says, “a real good football team. I don't 
think anybody in our program would doubt 
we were going to be in postseason play.” 
Cutcliffe sensed this team had a collective 
character that would prevail, and he told his 
players they had “a story worth telling.” 

“He would say that quite frequently,” 
Crowder says. “It meant a lot.” For this 
young man whod been through a poten- 
tially debilitating experience, the message 
was instructive: “You write your own story.” 

Through the summer and into the fall— 
inspired by Holliday’s recovery and adjust- 
ing to the loss of several other starters to 
injury—Cutcliffe watched his team rally: 
“T’m watching nineteen-year-olds, twenty- 
year-olds, twenty-one, twenty-two handle 
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Making a statement: Despite Belk Bowl loss, the football team is banking on a solid foundation to carry it onward and upward. 


adversity better than most adults.” 

The Blue Devils finished the regular sea- 
son with a 6-6 record, the apex coming in 
game eight, a 33-30 win at home against 
UNC, snapping an eight-game losing 
streak to the Tar Heels and making the 
Blue Devils bowl eligible. Crowder, having 
moved into Holliday’s position in the start- 
ing lineup, was the hero that day, making 
an acrobatic catch for the winning touch- 
down on a five-yard pass from Renfree 
with thirteen seconds left. 

“Dont think for a second that [taking 
over Holliday’s position] wasn’t a factor in 
this,” Cutcliffe says. “He was going to get 
it done right.” 

“Jamison was huge,’ Vernon says. Crow- 
der finished third in the ACC in receiving 
yards per game and fifth in receptions and 
was honorable mention All-ACC. 

Meanwhile, Vernon was setting ACC 
records for career receptions and receiving 
yards. Renfree was named one of fifteen 





Photos by Jon Gardiner 


SOCCER: Soccer players Cassie Pecht 16 and Laura Weinberg ‘1 
right, were recognized in Soccer America’s 2012 end-of-se 


awards. Pecht was named to the All-Freshman first 
team, and Weinberg was named to the MVP second 
team. The Duke women’s soccer team compiled a 

15-6-2 record and advanced to the Elite Eight in the 
NCAA tournament during the 2012 season. 


recipients of the 2012 National Football 
Foundation Scholar-Athlete Award and is 
a finalist for the national Senior CLASS 
Award for football, given for excellence in 
competition, the classroom, the commu- 
nity, and character. Junior cornerback 
Ross Cockrell and freshman punter Will 
Monday were selected first-team All-ACC. 


On the eve of the Belk Bowl, Cut- 
cliffe takes his team’s pulse: “very hungry, 
very determined, very close,” he says. The 
team has spent Christmas together, eating 
each meal as a team. School’s on break; it’s 
all football—like being a pro team for just 
these few days. 

Cutcliffe says that, regardless of the out- 
come of the game, he’s going to tell his sen- 
iors that “a lot of people, me included, are 
very appreciative of them leaving this place 
better than they found it.” This game, he 
says, is an opportunity to make a big state- 
ment on a big stage. 
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Duke home-meet record 
in the 100-meter breast- 


55.65 seconds during a 
South Carolina. Knight 


four of the five meets he 
has entered this season. 


But the ideal outcome isn't to be. The 
Blue Devils go up 16-0, fall behind 27- 
16, then, true to character, rally. With 
1:20 left and the game tied, they drive to 
the five-yard line, where sophomore run- 
ning back Josh Snead fumbles. Four plays 
later, Cincinnati scores on an eighty- 
three-yard touchdown pass. Once again, 
Duke mounts a drive, but on first and ten 
from Cincinnati's forty, Renfree is hit 
hard and intercepted for a touchdown— 
48-34 is the final. 

After the game, the Blue Devils hold 
their heads high. Vernon attests to his 
teammates resiliency: “We had 115 guys 
who got behind each other.... This is a 
team; we're going to be family for a long 
time.” He calls the game a step in the right 
direction: “This team will be back in a 
bowl game, I promise.” 

The adage is that you learn more in de- 
feat than in victory. Maybe coach Cutcliffe 
can feel illuminated by his Mrs. Merritt 
lamp in the night of this loss, feeling re- 
warded for his interest in character, or per- 
haps, he will upon reflection. It’s a good 
story, anyway, well worth telling, the nar- 
rative arc yet unfolding. 

“T want every bit of it remembered,” 
Cutcliffe says after the game. “You don't 
select and choose what you want to learn 
from a year; you make use of all of it. And 
its been that kind of year. We've had the 
highest of highs and felt some of the low- 
est of lows, when youre looking at a 
youngster in the hospital. We've used 
every bit of that to grow.” 

“We're stronger, we're better,” he says, 
and building from a solid foundation. 

Somewhere, wherever she may be, Mrs. 
Merritt should be smiling. 


Sisk is a North Carolina-based writer and 
editor. 








Number of digs junior 

Ali McCurdy needs to 

become the second Blue 

Devil ever to reach the 

2,000 mark. McCurdy received All-ACC and All- 
East Region honors for leading the conference 
with 672 digs and averaging 5.25 digs per set in 
the 2012 volleyball season. McCurdy also set 
Duke’s single-season record, topping her mark 
of 653 in 2011. She is the only player in Duke 
history to average more than five digs per set. 
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CRAZY SMART 


It takes a team effort to teach over half a million students around the world. 


That's how many people signed up for eleven Massive Open Online Courses (MOOCs) taught by Duke faculty 
and offered for free online to anyone, anywhere. 


Take Professor Mohamed Noor's “Introduction to Genetics and Evolution.” With support from Duke's Office of 
Information Technology and the Libraries’ Center for Instructional Technology, he led a 10-week class of some 
30,000 students from 120 countries—most of whom have never set foot on Duke’s campus. 
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commitment to knowledge in service to society. 


That’s not just smart. That's crazy smart. 


Join the team. Take a Duke MOOC, and support Duke University Libraries. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


a <a” 
library.duke.edu/crazysmart LIBRARIES 
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__ Jared Lazarus 
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School spirit: Duke fans 
gathered for a lively 
me pregame tailgate party at 
the Belk Bowl in Charlotte 
this past December. 


Madagascar moment: Duke Travel programs allow participants such as 
Sara Miller to meet the locals—in this case, a trio of brown lemurs. 


www.dukealumni.com 


Looking back: Gene Kendall, Wilhelmina Reuben-Cooke, and Nat 
White, three of the five undergraduate students who integrated 
Duke in the fall of 1963, during a January media event to kick 

off the 50th Commemoration of Black Students at Duke. 
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DAAConnections 


ENGAGE. CONNECT. CELEBRATE. 


Two Public Figures, One High-Energy Event 


Duke Magazine Forum features Nobel winner, Duke Chapel dean 
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Partners in conversation: from left, Powery and Lefkowitz 


Les Todd 


Trustee Additions 


ere’s another reason to return for Reunions Weekend: The 
4 annual Duke Magazine Forum, planned in conjunction with 
Alumni Education, will feature a probing and wide-ranging 
conversation with longtime Duke faculty member Robert J. 
Lefkowitz, winner of the 2012 Nobel Prize in Chemistry, James 
B. Duke Professor of medicine and biochemistry, and a Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute researcher; and Luke Powery, the new 
dean of Duke Chapel and an ordained Baptist minister. 
Among the themes they're likely to engage with: what it 
means to heed a call to service, how to take risks 
that are meaningful but reasonable, how 
to deal with failure, and what it takes 
to be a good mentor. The con- 
versation is set for Friday, 
April i2,at 2 pamesim 
Card Gym. 





Chris Hildreth 


Tapping new talent, from consulting to venture capital 


trustees by the executive committee of the board of direc- 

tors of the Duke Alumni Association—two for the first 
time and one for a renewed term. Steve Pagliuca ’77, Carmichael 
Roberts Jr. 90, Ph.D. 95, and Laurene Meir Sperling °78 will 
be elected to six-year terms, beginning July 1. 

Duke’s charter calls for the election of one-third of its trustees 
by graduates of the university. Every two years, in odd-numbered 
years, the terms of four of the twelve alumni trustees expire. The 
DAA’s executive committee nominates and submits a list of 
names to the university secretary for submission to the trustees. 
Nominees then are approved for final submission to the alumni 
body, with additional nominations permitted by petition. The 
fourth trustee position is traditionally held by the current presi- 
dent of the DAA board of directors. 

Pagliuca is a managing partner at Bain Capital, which he 
joined in 1989 as a managing director. Previously he managed 
client relationships in the information-services and health-care 
industries. He was a member of Duke’s Trinity board of visitors 
from 2001 to 2008, serving as its chair from 2005 to 2007. He 
also served on the Arts & Sciences Campaign Committee from 
1997 to 2004. He lives in Boston. 

Roberts is a general partner with the venture-capital firm North 
Bridge Venture Partners. His main interest is in companies that 


Ts alumni have been nominated to Duke’s board of 
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make products using chemistry, materials science, and materials 
engineering. He focuses on very early-stage ventures, including 
helping founders launch companies from initial formation. 
Roberts has served on the Duke Alumni Association board of di- 
rectors since 2007. He lives in Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Sperling is being nominated for a second term, her first full six- 
year term after completing the final three years of a previous board 
of trustees member's term. She is president of the Sperling Family 
Charitable Foundation, where she plays an active role investing 
in the social-service sector, with a particular emphasis on educa- 
tion and youth development. Sperling was a member of Duke's 
library advisory board from 1997 until 2010, serving as chair 
from 2006 through 2010. As a trustee, she serves as a member of 
the Institutional Advancement and the Medical Center Academic 
Affairs committees. She lives in Wayland, Massachusetts. 

After notice appears in print, alumni may submit a petition 
within thirty days signed by one-half of one percent (748) of the 
alumni body (149,538) to nominate additional candidates. Send 
names and biographical information by April 1, 2013, to Sterly 
Wilder ’83, Associate Vice President, Alumni Affairs, Box 
90572, Durham, N.C. 27708. Wilder maintains a confidential 
roster of alumni recommended as trustees and encourages 
alumni to submit nominations to her at any time. The next elec- 
tion will take place in 2015. 


NEXTSTEPS 


CONNECT Duke Alums Engage 
helps alumni all over the world tap 
into the spirit of service and commu- 
nity. In conjunction with local partner 
organizations, Duke alumni work on 
a wide range of initiatives that include 
addressing hunger and homelessness, 
enhancing educational opportunities 
for disadvantaged youth, promoting 
community health and wellness, and 
contributing to beautification and 
restoration projects in outdoor spaces. 
April 19-28. dukealumsengage.com 


CELEBRATE Reunions Weekend 
includes encounters with nature (Pri- 
mate Center and Duke Forest tours); 
kid-friendly diversions (Science Spec- 
tacular!); info sessions and open 
houses; President Brodhead’s state of 
the university address; drinks, dinner, 
and dancing at class parties and the 
Saturday night Gala; brunch in Duke 
Gardens; plus ample opportunities for 
such unofficial pursuits as finally talk- 
ing to that cute classmate you never 
had the nerve to approach as an 
undergrad. April 12-14. 
dukealumni.com/reunions-homecoming 


ENGAGE Is your high-schooler fac- 
ing the complicated, daunting college 
application process? Your friends at 
the Duke Alumni Association are here 
to help. Sign up for the annual Jump- 
start College Admissions Forum to 
learn the best ways to prepare for col- 
lege. Topics include how to determine 
which college is right for you, the im- 
portance of essays (and how to make 
yours great), standardized tests and 
other credentials colleges consider, 
and how to estimate the costs of- 
how to pay for—higher education. 
Geared to rising tenth-, eleventh-, and 
twelfth-graders; offered exclusively for 
Duke alumni families. June 21. 
dukealumni.com/get-involved/volunteer/alumni- 
admissions 


and 








How are you ForeverDuke? 


For Aisha Taylor ’O5, Duke provided a clear life-changing experience: 
a “Women as Leaders” course. The course was taught by Betsy Alden ’64, who 
spearheaded service-learning at Duke and is now an adjunct lecturing fellow in 
the Program in Education. Alden also helped start Duke Alums Engage, which 
plans service experiences for alumni in dozens of cities each year. 

One aspect of “Women as Leaders” had Taylor and the other students mentoring 
girls, especially those at risk of dropping out, every week at Durham’s Chewning 
Middle School. They designed the curriculum on a variety of topics, chosen in 
consultation with the students at Chewning—topics that included wrestling with 
self-image issues, managing academic challenges, responding to family violence, 
increasing personal confidence, and supporting other students. Alden saw in Taylor 
someone with a “passion for contributing to her own and others’ growth.” 

Since graduating, Taylor has heeded the 
lessons—and the inspiration—from that 
undergraduate experience. She’s been the 
organizing force for the Detroit alumni 
club’s version of Duke Alums Engage. 
Under Taylor's leadership, the Duke Alums 
Engage project has focused on the Detroit- 
based Children’s Center, one of the area’s 
largest and most comprehensive child- and 
family-service agencies. On a weekend last 
spring, alumni volunteers recruited by Tay- 
lor worked with children in the center’s 
foster-care system; the volunteers provided 
life-skills workshops on saving and budg- 
eting, how to conduct oneself profession- 
ally, and the meaning of entrepreneurship. 
The overall idea, as she puts it, was to 
“teach young adults self-sufficiency’—an 
echo of her time working with the Chewn- 
ing students. 

Shortly after that inaugural project with 
the Children’s Center, Taylor wrote a 
“Duke Alums Engage Reflection.” She 
looked back to the shaping influence of the 
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«| always know when ‘Women as Leaders” class, noting that “I 


always know when I’ve neglected the urge 
to give back, because I start to feel off bal- 
ance, like ’m missing something in life.” 

After she became project coordinator for 
Detroit, she “jumped headfirst into plan- 
ning and trying to identify a partner that 
would allow the team to do a one-day vol- 
unteering blitz with children,” she wrote. 
“It was important for me to work with 
kids,” she added, “because I noticed that 
many kids were looking for someone to listen to them and to serve as a role model. 
Unfortunately, many kids look to television and celebrities, and I always talk to 
friends about the need for kids to see ‘regular people’ who are successful. This Duke 
Alums Engage event was the perfect opportunity for me to not just talk about it, 
but also to be about it.” 

Taylor says she’s come to recognize that “I have been blessed enough to have 
amazing people in my life and that it is important to be a blessing to other people. 
This is how I keep my balance and feed my passion.” 

The dates for this year's Duke Alums Engage are April 19-28; information about 
the program can be found at dukealumsengage.com. 


Pve neglected the 
urge to give back, 
because | start to 
feel off balance, 
like ?m missin 
something in life.” 
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Life’s Broad Sea 


By Bridget Booher 


ALUMNI IN THE SPOTLIGHT 





|Felicitationes! Noah Geisel 01 is the 2013 National 
Language Teacher of the Year, selected by the American 
Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL). 
Geisel, right, who teaches Spanish at East High School in 
Denver, was selected from a finalist pool of five regional 
winners. He also was named the 2012 Teacher of the Year 
by the Southwest Conference on Language Teaching and 
has received many awards since beginning his teaching 
career twelve years ago. At Duke, Geisel majored in 
English with a minor in Spanish. 


lampa lawyer Gwynne A. Young ’7 1 has been elected the sixty-fourth presi- 
dent of the Florida Bar. A shareholder at Carlton Fields, where she has worked since 
1977, Young specializes in complex state and federal litigation. 

Young has a particular interest in pro bono work. “We are facing a crisis—there’s no 
other word for it—in funding legal services for low-income people throughout our 


¢ 
c 


country and in our state,” she wrote in her presi- 


dent’s column in The Florida Bar Journal. “\ do 
not exaggerate when I say we teeter on the brink 
of a two-tiered justice system: one for the haves 


and one for the have-nots.” 


In addition to a wide variety of civic activities 
in her community, Young maintains close ties to 
her alma mater. She established the Gwynne 
Young Women’s Athletic Scholarship for members 
of the women’s basketball team (she’s a season 
ticket holder), as well as a Trinity College scholar- 
ship. She also has served on a number of advisory 
boards and was president of the Duke Alumni 
Association (DAA) from 1999 to 2000. In 1995, 
she received the DAA’s Charles A. Dukes Award 


for outstanding volunteer service to the university. 
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Eddy Cue ’86, senior vice president 
of Apple Inc.’s Internet Software and 
Services division, has been in the news 
for his expanding portfolio since the 
death of company founder Steve Jobs. In 
addition to managing iBooks and the 
iAd service that oversees the App Store, 
Cue has been in charge of resolving the 
highly publicized problems with Apple's 
mobile maps and iCloud and iMessage 
outages. A twenty-three-year veteran of 
the company, Cue works closely with 
Apple CEO and fellow Blue Devil 

Tim Cook M.B.A. ’88. 
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Natalia Antonova 706 is the 


deputy editor and acting editor in 
chief of The Moscow News and writes 
a weekly column in English called 
“Trendwatcher” on trends in Russian 
society for the RIA Novosti, the 
Russian International News Agency. 
Her writing has been featured in a 
number of online and print publica- 
tions, including Te Guardian, 
Foreign Policy, and Russia Profile. 
She’s also a documentary film pro- 
ducer and playwright; her Russian- 
language plays have been featured at 
the Lyubimovka Festival in Moscow 
and Gogolfest in Kiev, Ukraine. 

Her blog is nataliaantonova.com. 





Courtesy Natalia Antonova 


Board of Directors, 2012-13 
President: Jeffrey C. Howard ’76 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder ’83 


Vice Presidents: 

D. Michael Bennett ’77, Julie Borger Ferguson ’81, 
Roseann Viscomi Hassey ’83, N. Shepard Moyle 784, 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. “90, Ph.D. 795, Lee H. Roberts ’90, 
Suzanne M. Rose 94, Kathleen Kaylor Wagoner 777 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Sarah Hardesty Bray 72 : 


Directors-at-large: 

Betsy Alden ’64, Jack W. Boyd ’85, Christopher Brandt 700, 
Sharon Stephens Brehm ’67, Ph.D. ’73, Mandeep Singh Dillon 792, 
Palmer Peebles Garson 79, Cecelia Gassner 794, 

Nikki Hurst Gibson ’80, Jason Goode ”97, J.D. ’00, 

Winston Henderson ’90, J.D. 96, Edwin Howard Jr. 63, 

C. Howard Nye ’84, Joanne M. O’Connor ’92, Rodney C. Pitts 68, 
Kimberly Dawn Reed ’86, Pamela Stone Schearer ’73, 

Mark E. Stalnecker 773, Paul Teller 793, John Tolsma ’95, 

Wendy Tsai 792 


Professional school representatives: 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. 790, Ph.D. 795, 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Wyman Fraser Davis ’87, M.Div. 95, Divinity School 
Robin Ten Kate M.B.A. 703, Fuqua School of Business 
Charles F. Finley Jr. MF. 767, Nicholas School of the Environment 
Ershela Sims B.S.E. 793, Pratt School of Engineering 
Amy Hepburn 797, M.P.P. 701, Sanford School of Public Policy 
John A. Howell 772, J.D. 75, School of Law 
Diana Bures McNeill 778, M.D. 782, School of Medicine 
Kathleen Viall Gallagher B.S.N. 775, School of Nursing 
Judith Ann Maness M.H.A. ’83, 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Allen William Wicken M.S. 774, 


Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Young alumni representatives: 
Connie T. Chai 10, Kathryn Laidlaw 704, 
James Pineda ’05, M.B.A. "11, Danielle Horvitz Weiner 704 


Faculty representative: 
Michelle Connolly, Associate Professor of the Practice of Economics 


Alexander Hartemink 794, Associate Professor of Computer Science, 


Statistical Science, and Biology 


Student representative: 
William Hunt 6715 
President, Graduate and Professional Student Council 


Honorary members: 

William E. King ’61, A.M. 763, Ph.D. 770, Michael Schoenfeld 84, 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. 778, LL.M. ’93, 

Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. ’68 


Presidents, School and College Alumni Associations 
David C. Hockett M.Div. 794, Th.M. 799, Divinity School 
Lynne S. Kaye M.B.A. 782, Fuqua School of Business 
Leslie Pearlman Jamka M-E.M. ’99, 

Nicholas School of the Environment 
J. Michael Drozd 789, Ph.D. ’97, Pratt School of Engineering 
John S. DeGroote J.D. 90, School of Law 
Dale R. Shaw 769, M.D. ’73, School of Medicine 
Joan M. Stanley B.S.N. 771, School of Nursing 
Judith Ann Maness M.H.A. 783, 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Allen William Wicken M.S. 774, 

Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 
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ClassNotes 


Want to be featured in Class Notes? 


Check out www.dukemagazine.duke.edu for style tips and submission 


guidelines, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 


1930s 


R. Tazewell Creekmore B.S.E. ’32 celebrated 
his 103rd birthday on July 12, 2012. He resides in 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 


1940s 


Ben V. Branscomb M.D. ’47 received the 
Asheville School’s Award of Merit, which honors 
alumni and friends for lifetime achievement. He is 
retired after a 60-year career in which he was a 
doctor, a researcher of pulmonary medicine, and a 
professor emeritus at the University of Alabama- 
Birmingham. 


1950s 


Thomas F. Dorn °54 published Death of a Po- 
liceman, Birth of a Baby: A Crime and Its After- 
math. \t recounts the story of Beatrice Snipes, a 
South Carolina woman who killed a policeman in 
1932 while pregnant. She originally was given the 
death penalty, but due to public backlash, her sen- 
tence was commuted to life imprisonment. 


1960s 
63° 


A. Barrie Bergman 64 was appointed to the 
board of trustees at the University of California- 
Santa Barbara. He is a motivational speaker. 


°68_ 


1970s 
73 


Nancy J. Muller ’74 was elected chair of the 
board of directors of the Worldwide Fistula Fund, a 
public charity that provides treatment and assis- 
tance for women who have sustained childbirth in- 
juries from prolonged labor without medical 
intervention. In addition, she serves as executive di- 
rector of the National Association For Continence. 


April 12-14, 2013 


April 12-14, 2013 


April 12-14, 2013 


George St. Anthony Ferguson 776 became 
a contract specialist for Washington Headquarters 
Services, a provider for the Department of De- 
fense. He previously worked at Horizon Industries 
as a contract manager. 


Michael K. Kuhn 76 was named in The Best 
Lawyers in America 2013. He practices real-estate 
law at Jackson Walker in Houston. 


M. Jackson Nichols A.M. °77 was named in 
The Best Lawyers in America 2013 for administra- 
tive law. He is a partner at Allen, Pinnix & 


Nichols in Raleigh. 
?78 April 12-14, 2013 


1980s 


Katina Makris ’80 published Out of the Woods, a 
memoir intended to raise Lyme disease awareness 
and serve as a resource for those combating or re- 
covering from the disease. She is a Certified Intu- 
itive Healer and a Lyme disease consultant. 


Glenn E. Cravez J.D. 81 was named in The 
Best Lawyers of America 2013 for his work in me- 
diation. He lives in Anchorage, Alaska, and chairs 
the Alaska Bar Association's alternative dispute res- 
olution section. 


James Robert Moxley Ill °82, J.D. 85 deliv- 
ered the commencement speech for the Glenelg 
School of Abu Dhabi, in the United Arab Emi- 
rates. He is past chairman of Glenelg Country 
School in Howard County, Md., and serves as a 
director on the board of the Columbia Bank. He 
works in real-estate development. 


783 April 12-14, 2013 


Michael A. Lampert J.D. ’83 was elected 
chairman of the tax section of the Florida Bar As- 
sociation. He manages his own law office in West 
Palm Beach, Fla., where he focuses on taxation, 
business and estate planning, and administration. 


David T. Thuma J.D. ’84 was sworn in as a 
U.S. bankruptcy judge for the District of New 
Mexico. He will serve a 14-year term. 


Michael Adlin °87 was appointed an adminis- 
trative trademark judge by the Secretary of Com- 
merce to the Trademark Trial and Appeal Board. 
He was previously an interlocutory attorney with 


the TTAB. 
88 April 12-14, 2013 


Staige Davis Hodges ’88 is co-owner, graphic 
artist, and designer for her new company, Girly 
Greek Sisters. The company produces a 
loungewear and pajama line for sorority women 
and donates a portion of the proceeds to individ- 
ual sorority foundations. 


John Ching-Tsung Hung ’88 is a utilization 
management medical director at Keystone Mercy 
Health Plan, Pennsylvania's largest Medicaid man- 
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Call for Nominations for Volunteer Awards 

The Duke Alumni Association seeks nominations for its three prestigious alumni volunteer awards: the Distin- 
guished Alumni Award, the Charles A. Dukes Award, and the Forever Duke Award. To learn more about the 
awards, or to nominate a candidate, please fill out and submit the online nomination form at www.duke 
alumni.com/about-daa/awards-scholarships/awards. The deadline for all award nominations is March 1. 


aged-care health plan. He was previously a physi 
cian adviser at Executive Health Resources. 


Lynn Levy Spencer ’88 published Zouching 
History: The Untold Story of the Drama That Un 
folded in the Skies Over America on 9/11. The book 
is an account of Sept. 11, 2001, as witnessed by 
commercial airline pilots, air traffic controllers, jet 
fighter pilots, and other key military personnel in- 
volved. 


Marriages & Commitments 
Karen Perfetto Pierce B.S.N. 81, M.H.A. 
’86 to Barry J. Kendall M.H.A. ’86 on Aug. 


17, 2012, Residence: Summerfield, N.C. 


1990s 


Stacey Ann Marshall 90 published Captain 
Courage and the Fear-Squishing Shoes, a children’s 
book about developing self-confidence. She man- 
ages her own public-speaking company. 


William W. Norrett 91 published 7he Vanilla 
Gigolo Prescription. The semi-autobiographical 
novel, set in modern-day Hollywood, follows a 
writer as he struggles to make his mark in the 
entertainment industry. 
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Nikola R. Djuric ‘92 was awarded the Distin 
guished Service Award by the Atlanta Bar Associa 
tion’s estate planning and probate section. He is a 
partner in the Atlanta office of Sutherland Asbill 
& Brennan, where he practices in estates, wills, 
trusts, and private foundations. He also serves as 
chairman of the board of directors of Catholic 
Charities Atlanta. 


Suzanne E. Gilbert 92 was elected president 
of the American Counsel Association, an associa- 
tion of independent law firms composed of 300 
members. She is a partner in the Orlando office of 
Holland & Knight, where she practices business 
and commercial litigation, real-estate litigation, 
and bankruptcy and creditors’ rights. 


BEEF 20th Reunion April 12-14, 2013 


John P. Cleveland M.TS. 94 became director 
of the tutoring center at NYU-Polytechnic in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. He was previously associate director 
of the tutoring center at Pace University. 


Kimberly A. Coie B.S.E. 95 taught at a Univer- 
sity of Denver summer engineering camp. She also 
taught an introductory engineering course at a 
Colorado high school. 


When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you a fixed income for life. 

A charitable gift annuity will also generate a 
tax deduction and can reduce capital gains. 
Your ages, your financial needs, and current 
interest rates determine the annuity rate 
Duke can offer. Some sample rates: 


Your Age: 


Your Ages: 70/68 Annuity: 4.5% 

76/73 
Let us help you and your financial advisors 
develop a gift plan that meets your financial 
and philanthropic goals. 


Duke University | Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 | Durham, NC 27708 


Phone: (919) 681-0464 
Email: gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
Explore gift plans at 


\: dukeforward.duke.edu/giftplanning : 


Sarah Katherine Laughon 195 is an investiga- 
tor in the division of epidemiology, statistics, and 
prevention research at the Eunice Kennedy Shriver 
National Institute of Child Health and Human De- 
velopment in Bethesda, Md. Her research explores 
how changes in socio-demographic and body-com- 
position characteristics in the obstetric population 
have affected the rate of pregnancy complications. 
In addition, she continues to practice as a staff 
maternal-feral medicine physician at MedStar 
Washington Hospital Center in Washington. 


Susan N. White '97 was named executive direc- 
tor of North Carolina Sea Grant and the Water 
Resources Research Institute of the University of 
North Carolina. In both roles, she directs programs 
to address current and future coastal, ocean, and 
water resource issues. 


EEEM 15th Reunion April 12-14, 2013 


Marriages & Commitments 

Brendan M. Davin 795 to Sarah Mitchell on 
Sept. 15, 2012. Residence: Stamford, Conn.... 
Jennifer L. Giesler 95 to Mark Axmacher II 
on June 16, 2012. Residence: Washington, D.C.... 
Scott C. Craig B.S.E. 98 to Susanna Simpson 
on Sept. 2, 2012. Residence: Austin, Texas. 


Births & Adoptions 

Kendall Riley to Sally Yowell Barbour "90 and 
Todd Barbour on Aug. 27, 2012...Zachary Blach- 
man to Dara Blachman Demner 794 and 
Maury Demner on Sept. 26, 2012...Zachary 
David to Evan M. Katz 94 and Bridget Marnane 
Katz on Sept. 22, 2012...Samuel Massing to 
Michael E. Stashak 95 and Sarah Massing 


60 = Annuity: 4.4% Annuity rates are 
70 51% — subject to change. 
80 6.8% Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 


5.0% 





Stashak 796 on July 28, 2012...Marc Daniel 
Obando to Margaret Burr Hendrickson ’99 
and Roberto I. Obando M.PP. 02 on Feb. 22, 
2012...Morgan Katherine to Steven E. 
Williams B.S.C.E. 99, M.E.M. ’00 and 
Melanie Moyer Williams ’00 on Sept. 7, 2012. 


2000s 


Ken J. Walden M.Div. ’02 published Chal- 
lenges Faced by Iraq War Reservists and Their Fami- 
lies: A Soul Care Approach for Chaplains and 
Pastors. He is the university chaplain and an assis- 
tant professor of philosophy and religion at Claflin 
University in Orangeburg, S.C. 


IEF 10th Reunion Apnt 12-14, 2013 


Emily Barrett Brady °05 was selected to join 
Leadership South Carolina, an intensive nine- 
month leadership development program. She is 
the manager of public affairs in the Columbia, 
S.C., office of Chernoff Newman, a public rela- 
tions and marketing communications business. 


Christopher H. Henkels Ph.D. 05 became an 
assistant professor of chemistry at Wilkes Univer- 
sity in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Amy E. Kim Crook ’06 received a Ph.D. in in- 
dustrial and organizational psychology from Rice 
University in 2012. She is an assistant professor of 
management at Belmont University’s College of 
Business Administration in Nashville, Tenn. 


Naci N. Sigler ’07 manages a chain of child- 
care centers in Texas while pursuing a master’s de- 
gree in accountancy at Lamar University. She 
received a child-care wellness grant from the Texas 
Department of Agriculture to provide families 
with immersive nutrition education and to pro- 
mote consumption of local produce. 


y:3 5th Reunion April 12-14, 2013 


Elizabeth B. Crawford Josephs 08 joined 
Bradley Arant Boult Cummings in the law firm’s 
office in Birmingham, Ala., as a first-year associ- 
ate. She practices in the litigation and intellectual 


property groups. 
Rebecca F. Shlien ’09 joined the FOX affiliate 


in St. Louis as an on-air news reporter and fill-in 
anchor. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Lisa Marie Jones 04 to Victor R. Lane on 
Sept. 1, 2012. Residence: Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio...Andrew L. Walls B.S.E. 05 to Sara 
Leifer on Sept. 29, 2012. Residence: Draper, 
Utah...Carolyn Yarian 05 to Ross T. Morgan 
on Sept. 9, 2012. Residence: Oyster Bay, N.Y.... 
Elizabeth L. Harper 06 to Jeffrey M. Mc- 
Cormick B.S.M.E. ’06 on Aug. 11, 2012. Resi- 
dence: New York...Victoria W. Krone ’07 to 
Benjamin M. Sacchetti 07 on Sept. 29, 
2012. Residence: Evanston, Ill.... John H. 
Corey (08 to Laura W. Dickey ’08 on Sept. 1, 
2012. Residence: New York... Elizabeth B. 
Crawford ’08 to Eric A. Josephs B.S.E. ’08 
on Aug. 4, 2012. Residence: Homewood, Ala.... 
Alison T. Perlberg 08 to David B. Wynn 
°08 on June 23, 2012. Residence: Palo Alto, 
Calif....Johanna R. Collins 09, L 13 to 
Benjamin P. Wood L 713 on Oct. 13, 2012. 
Residence: Durham. 


DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Call for Nominations for Board of Trustees 

The Duke Alumni Association seeks your help in identifying alumni for nomination to the Board of Trustees 
of Duke University. This ongoing process relies on the suggestions from all segments of our broad and 
diverse alumni community. Nominations are reviewed by the Executive Committee of the Duke Alumni 
Association’s board of directors, which then submits a list of candidates to the Trustee Committee on 
Trusteeship. For information or to submit names, please contact Sterly L. Wilder ’83, associate vice president, 
alumni affairs, at trusteenominations@daa.duke.edu. 


Births & Adoptions 

Lucas Edward to Carla W. Yarger Benigni 
B.S.E. ’00 and Scott Benigni on March 11, 2012... 
Madeleine Dagny to Eric J. Forman 00 and 
Sara F, Forman on Sept. 29, 2012...Jackson Patrick 
to Kristin Robinson Poolos ’00 and 
Stephen P. Poolos ’01, J.D. 04...Morgan 
Katherine to Melanie Moyer Williams 00 and 
Steven E. Williams B.S.C.E. 99, M.E.M. ’00 
on Sept. 7, 2012...Heidi Linda Payne to Shirin 
Odar ’01 and Theodore Payne 02 on Sept. 
27, 2011...Honora Kate to Howard S. Steel IV 
01 and Kate Steel on Sept. 29, 2012...Abigail Eliz- 
abeth to Lauren Sardina Cosulich 02 and 
Jared Cosulich on Oct. 16, 2012...Santiago 
Gabriel Easton to Paul C. Easton 02 and Aura 
Maria Obando ’02 on Sept. 26, 2012... Walton 
Valliant co Anna Rankin Ehrich ’02 and Rob 
Ehrich on July 16, 2012...Amy Lois Johnson to 
Merritt S. Johnson V 02 and Leah Cohen on 
Oct. 21, 2012...Mare Daniel Obando to 
Roberto |. Obando M.P.P. 02 and Margaret 
Burr Hendrickson 99 on Feb. 22, 2012... 
William Thomas to Matthew J. Atwood 03 
and Anne Warner Atwood ’04 on Sept. 12, 
2012...Jason K. Zhu to Xiaoyian Cira Qin 
M.B.A. ’03 and Jin Zhu on April 6, 2012...Rachel 
Elizabeth to Daniel P. Rhodes M.Div. 03 and 
Elizabeth H. Rhodes on Oct. 9, 2012...Beckett 
Richardson to Robert D. Doty ’04 and Brady 


'05, 07, 08, 09 


M. Doty on Sept. 29, 2012...Hermione Lily 
Youngblood to Vanda F. Chou ’05 and 
Thomas S. Youngblood 06 on Aug. 31, 
2012...Brogan Thomas to Ty A. Webb M.B.A. 
08 and Amy Webb on Sept. 12, 2012. 


2010s 


Rebecca A. Feinglos ’11 is in her second year 
as a Teach For America corps member. She teaches 
at TA. Sims Elementary School, an English and 
Spanish bilingual kindergarten in Fort Worth, Texas. 


Kari L. Shepherdson-Scott Ph.D. °12 be- 
came an assistant professor of art and art history at 
Macalester College in St. Paul, Minn. Her research 
and teaching interests lie in 19th- and 20th-cen- 
tury Japanese visual culture. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Elizabeth T. Cirulli Ph.D. 10 to David J. 
Rogers G 115 on Sept. 23, 2012. Residence: 
Hillsborough, N.C....Emily N. Devine M.H.S. 
"10 to Geoffrey Bain on Oct. 22, 2011. Residence: 
Baton Rouge, La... Samantha E. Turko D.PT. 
"12 to Jim Launer on Sept. 29, 2012. Residence: 
Elizabethtown, Pa....Benjamin P. Wood L 713 
to Johanna R. Collins 09, L 13 on Oct. 13, 
2012. Residence: Durham. 


Forbes “30 Under 30” is a who’s who of people who are 


changing music, media, the sciences, education, finances, food, biotech, 


and other fields. The most recent list includes an impressive assortment of 
Blue Devils: Eric 709 and lan ’O7 Holljes, lead members of the rock- 
blues-gospel-country group Delta Rae; Jimmy Soni ’07, managing 
editor of The Huffington Post; Joshua Sommer, a former student 
who left Duke in 2008 to launch the Chordoma Foundation; Kathryn 
Minshew ’O8, founder and CEO of The Daily Muse website; Claire 
Herminjard ’05, CEO, cofounder, and board director of California- 
based Mindful Meats; David Strauss ’05, M.D. 710, medical officer 
at the Food and Drug Administration; Dylan Smith ’08, cofounder 
and chief financial officer at the cloud-based content storage service Box; 
and T.J. Abrams M.B.A. ’O9, a brand manager for Coca-Cola North 
America. Read more: today.duke.edu/forbeslist. 
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Great night at the Duke/ 
Forward Gala. Humbled to 

be amongst such amazing 
people.#dukeforward. #dumlcs 
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Duke moves Forward! 
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Ting-Ting Zhou “tingsquared 


“We have already reached 
$1.32 billion of our $3.25 
billion” - Brodhead #Duke 
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Chris Lam @GTHCDuke 


Cameron Indoor Stadium 
transformed. #DukeForward 
launch gala #DukeForward 
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Erik Michlelsen 


| At Cameron for the #dukelor 
id campaign kickoff gala w/ 
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Patrick Oathout 
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Ben Izaguirre © /zaguirreBen 


6 countries 16 months amazing 
exposure to real live business 
models while covering 18 
countries for work, amazing 
MBA program. #Dukeforward 
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@patrickoathoutz 


At the #DukeForward Gala. 
Duke students of the past and 
present working for the future. 
#GoDuke http://t.co/k4e4aP8u 
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“If you have the ability to be 
better, you have the respon- 
sibility to be better’-Coach 

K #dukeforward http://t.co 
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Patrick Cacchio @PatrickCacchio 


Those interested in learning more 
about #DukeForward campaign, 
which includes improvements to 
Wade and Cameron, visit http:/ 
t.co/Mep17C91 
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Ed Thomas @edthomas25 


#dukeforward loving the 
launch party! A capella 
groups sound awesome in 
a transformed Cameron 
http://t.co/dmFIBuNg 
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Coach K having a phone 
conversation with “Mr. Duke” - 


ana homayoun @anahoma youn “we are as good as anyone else, 


but we're hungrier” #dukefor 
)( ) 


How often do you get to do Twitter 


a strolling supper through 
Cameron Stadium?#duke- So impressed and happy to be Pa 
forward @DukeU (cc:@luke- Ss ha re in Cameron Indoor celebrating - 
maslow @queenedix) your stories | #DukeForward 3 
via Twitter and photos 
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Michelle Sohn @michelle_s33 


via Twitter 


Insta 


SEE FOR YOURSELF WHAT 
PAN | = 1 047 4 be 101 


On September 29, the Duke you've always loved 
took a bold leap forward. Be a part of it. 


DUKE FORWARD: ON THE ROAD 








SPRING 2013 

San Francisco March 23 
New York No) a) Ae) 
Washington, D.C. June 1 
Ko} ake Loa) June 22 


TO COME: Before 2015, look for our events in Boston, Charlotte, 


Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Dallas...and more. 


Learn more about Duke Forward 

See what people are saying about our exciting On the Road 
kickoff event in Atlanta. Also, discover ways to get involved, 
and explore how our $3.25 billion campaign will enrich the 
Duke experience, activate our power for the world, and sustain 
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Call for Nominations for DAA Board 


To nominate someone for the Duke Alumni Association’s board of directors, go to www.board-om.dukealumni.com 
/about-daa/board-directors and complete the online form. Or you can send names and qualifications (no self-nom- 
inations, please) to Sterly Wilder ’83, associate vice president, alumni affairs, Box 90572, Durham, N.C 27108 or 


sterly.wilder@daa.duke.edu. The deadline is March 1. 


Births & Adoptions 

Mary Eloise to Jack C. Lowndes M.Div. 11 
and Jennifer F Lowndes on Oct. 16, 2012...Stu 
art Jack to Shannon M. Ritchie M.P.P. 12 and 
Carl W. Ritchie on April 10, 2012. 


INMEMORIAM 


William B. McGuire LL.B. 33 of Charlotte, 
on Aug. 15, 2012. At Duke, he was president of 
the Law School Student Bar Association and was a 
member of the Order of Coif, an honorary 
scholastic socicty. He then joined the legal depart- 
ment of Duke Power Co., where he worked until 
retirement in 1971, serving as president for his last 
12 years. From 1965 to 1988, he was a trustee of 
The Duke Endowment and a board member of 
the Charlotte branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond. He is survived by three sons, in- 
cluding John O. McGuire M.D. ’71; a daugh- 
ter; nine grandchildren, including Grace 
Robinson Dominique “Nikki” Appel 91, 


J.D. 95; and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Frances C. Ware Bliss R.N. 34, B.S.N. 739 of 


New Vineyard, Maine, on June 20, 2012. She 


helped start a rural health service in North Carolina 
before joining the Army Nurse Corps as a second 
lieutenant. She is survived by her husband, Francis; 
two daughters; a son; and two grandchildren, 


Carlos D. Moseley °35, Hon. ’85 of Spartan 
burg, S.C., on Oct. 1, 2012. He spent many years 
working as managing director, president, and 
chairman of the board of the New York Philhar- 
monic. He appeared as a piano soloist with a num- 
ber of symphony orchestras and performed recitals 
in the U.S. and France. He is survived by a sister. 


Helen B. Parker Smith °35 of Lexington, 
S.C., on July 30, 2012. She served for seven years 
as a medical social worker at the Johns Hopkins 
University Hospital, followed by two years in the 
D.C. Department of Health. She was a charter 
member of the National Association of Social 
Workers. She is survived by a daughter, a son, and 
three grandchildren. 


George W. Barley 37 of Wilmington, N.C., 
on Feb. 28, 2011. 


W. Thomas Cottingham Jr. ’37 of Douglas, 


Ga., on Aug, 14, 2012. After Duke, he received a 


From the moment you walk onto campus at Duke University and gaze 
at the prestigious buildings and pristine scenery, you know you are 
among greatness. This greatness extends far from the accolades and 
achievements that our student-athletes produce year after year. Itis 
something inside Duke student-athletes which separates them from 
everyone else. This is what makes Duke student-athletes the best in 
the nation. At Duke University, we don't just win. We Build Champions. 
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master's in English at Emory University before 
teaching at North Georgia College. In World War 
II, he served in the Coast Guard. After working in 
his father’s business, he served as a teacher, regis- 
trar, and dean of students at South Georgia Col- 
lege. He received a Ph.D. from Florida State 
University in 1966 and moved to North Carolina, 
becoming dean of instruction at Gaston College, 
president of Southeastern Community College, 
and a professor at Appalachian State University. 
He is survived by his wife, Farrar J. Babcock 
Cottingham ’40; four sons; two daughters; 11 
grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Walter J. Doniger 38 of Los Angeles, on Nov. 
24, 2011. He graduated from Harvard School of 
Business before beginning a career in the film indus- 
try. He started as a scriptwriter for Universal Pictures 
and collaborated on training films for the Army dur- 
ing World War II. He was a writer, director, and oc- 
casional producer of films. In 1957, he started a 
small production company, Bettina Productions 
Ltd., and transitioned to television, developing west- 
erns, soap operas, and crime series. Survivors include 
his wife, Susan; a son; and a grandchild. 


Eleanora L. “Pat” Patterson Harman 38 
of Wilmington, N.C., on June 26, 2012. She 
earned a master’s in sacred music from Union 
Theological Seminary, as well as a master’s in li- 
brary science from Rutgers University. She was an 
active member of the American Library Associa- 
tion and was a school-library consultant for the 
state of Vermont. She played the organ at Christ 
Episcopal Church in Montpelier, Vt., and at the 
Emma Anderson Chapel in Surf City, N.C. She is 


survived by a daughter and a son. 
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Wangechi Mutu’s first major solo museum exhibition was organized by the Nasher Museum 
| and will travel to the Brooklyn Museum in fall 2013. 


| This exhibition is made possible by The Andy Warhol Foundation for the Visual Arts. 
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Roger J. Sherron Jr. B.S.E.E. 39 of Se 
bastopol, Calif, on Aug. 9, 2012. After Duke, he 
worked in the communications department of Pan 
American Airlines as an expert at Morse code anda 
ham-radio operator, Later, he worked on the Boe 
ing 314 flying boats as a radio operator and naviga 
tor, In 1940, he was on the Pan Am crew that 
evacuated Queen Wilhelmina from Holland during 
the Nazi invasion. He later received his commercial 
license and was subsequently hired by Pan Am as a 
pilot. His final flight was an around-the world jour 
ney that ended in San Francisco. He is survived by 
three sons, a daughter, three stepchildren, eight 


grandchildren, and a great grandchild. 


William R. “Randy” Boggess M.F °40 of 
Austin, Texas, on July 18, 2012. He served in the 
Navy in the Aleutian Islands. After a career in forest 
research, he retired in 1973 as chair of the forestry 
department at the University of Illinois-Urbana- 
Champaign. He was then a research associate at the 
University of Arizona's Laboratory of Tree Ring Re- 
search and worked in hydrology consulting until 
1993. He was active in the American Water Re- 
sources Association, serving as president in 1969 
and as editor of the AWRA Journal for 10 years. He 
is survived by two sons, including Samuel F. 
Boggess Ph.D. ’70; two daughters; six grandchil- 
dren; and nine great-grandchildren. 


Lawrence Brett Jr. 40 of Wilson, N.C., on 
Oct. 3, 2012. At Duke, he lettered in cross country 
and track. He was a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy during World War II on the USS Arkansas, 
USS Lexington, and USS Hancock. He worked for 
the Hospital Corp. of America, eventually becoming 


Duke 
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vice president of the international division. In 1985, 
he served as his reunion class chairman. He is sur 
vived by his wife, Barbara; a son; a daughter; two 
stepdaughters; a stepson; six grandchildren; three 
step-grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Norman T. Jester 40 of Washington, D.C., 
on May 5, 2012. He served in the Army during 


World War II. He made a career in car dealerships. 


Survivors include a son, four grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren. 


Laurette A. “Bobby” Ryan Plunkett 40 of 


Miami, on July 13, 2012. While at Duke, she 
learned to fly as part of the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program. She was a lieutenant in the Navy during 
World War I. She spent her career in administra- 
tion at the University of Miami, retiring as direc- 
tor of research and sponsored programs. She is 
survived by a son, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


Jacqueline Lentz Carriker ’41 of Ellerbe, 
N.C., on April 19, 2010. 


Trilby Hewitt Duncan ‘41 of Savannah, Ga., 
on July 23, 2012. An active-duty Navy wife, she 
traveled across the country and later to Europe 
and Asia. She volunteered for the Navy Relief So- 
ciety, Meals on Wheels, and Navy Submarine 
Wives Clubs, and she was an award-winning 
flower arranger. Survivors include her husband, 
Max; daughter, Trilby M. Duncan Llewellyn 
70; son-in-law, Jonathan F. Llewellyn 70; 
two granddaughters, Cristin Llewellyn 
Lawrence B.S.E. 95 and Catherine S. 
Llewellyn ’99; and two great-grandchildren. 


Youth Programs 


Where Summer Never Eudali! 


¢ Low teacher-student ratio 
¢ Professional, qualified staff 
¢ Challenging learning 







opportunities 


I'm excited about the 
new summer camps 
for 2013!!! 





¢ Variety of camp options 
¢ Live on Duke’s campus 


e Exciting residential life activities 


¢ Field trips, tours 


For More Information & to Register: rf 
www.learnmore.duke.edu/youth * youth@duke.edu * 919-684-6259 ol 
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William A. Goodson Jr. '41 of Winston- 
Salem, on July 8, 2012. He served as a master ser- 
geant at Barksdale Air Force Base during World 
War I. After his service, he returned to Winston- 
Salem and served as chairman and president of his 
father’s tobacco business, Winston Leaf Tobacco 
and Storage Co. Survivors include two sons, a 
daughter, seven grandchildren, and five great- 
grandchildren. 


Frances Knight Horton 41 of Chapel Hill, 
on Sept. 3, 2012. She served on the North Car- 
olina PTA board of directors. Survivors include a 
son; two daughters; two grandchildren, including 
William S. “Sid” Horton III 91; and a great- 
grandchild. 


Margaret F. Dulin Jackson R.N. ’41 of 
Bowling Green, S.C., on June 23, 2012. A mili- 
tary wife until her husband's retirement in 1963, 
she later taught nursing at Gaston Memorial Hos- 
pital School of Nursing in Bowling Green and 
health occupations at Ashbrook High School in 
Gastonia, N.C. She was a lifelong member of 
Bowling Green Presbyterian Church, where she 
taught Sunday school, served as a deacon, elder, 
and clerk of session, and sang in the choir. She is 
survived by a son, a daughter, two sisters, three 
brothers, and a grandson. 


Robert. H. Lineberger 41 of Lincolnton, 
N.C., on July 21, 2012. He was a captain in the 
Air Force and flew “hump” missions over the Hi- 
malayan Mountains during World War II. After 
the war, he eventually returned to Lincolnton to 
join his family at Lineberger Brothers Cotton. In 
1970, he became the commissioner of Lincoln 
County. He is survived by a son, a daughter, four 
grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Mildred S. Hanby Thompson ‘41 of 
Greenville, Del., on Sept. 8, 2012. She was presi- 
dent of the George D. Hanby Co., her family’s 
business, for more than 50 years. She is survived 
by a daughter, two grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. 


John P.D. Kauffman 742 of Darien, Conn., on 
June 28, 2012. He ended his career as chairman of 
the Newspaper Advertising Bureau in New York. 
Survivors include a daughter, a son, a grandchild, 
and two great-grandchildren. 


James W. Lipscomb ’42 of Salt Lake City, on 
March 2, 2012. 


Page V. Thacker Smith 42 of Baltimore, on 
Aug. 12, 2012. She earned a master’s of library sci- 
ence from the Johns Hopkins University in 1966. 
After teaching English in Baltimore, she became a 
librarian for Baltimore County public schools. She 
also worked as a librarian for the city of Fort 
Collins, Colo., and Colorado State University. She 
is survived by two daughters, Page H. Smith 
69 and Ellen G. Smith B.S.N. ’72, M.S.N. °76; 
two sons, including M. Ward Smith ’75; and 
seven grandchildren. 


Donald L. Somerville ’42 of Adamstown, 
Md., on July 12, 2012. He graduated from Har- 
vard Medical School before serving in the Army as 
a flight surgeon in Germany in 1945. After re- 
turning, he practiced internal medicine for 42 
years. In addition, he was a baritone soloist in 
many Baltimore-area churches and synagogues 
and performed with the Baltimore Comic Opera 


Company. Survivors include three daughters, three 
stepdaughters, a brother, 11 grandchildren, and a 
great-grandchild. 


Lura C. Self Tally °42 of Fayetteville, N.C., on 
Aug. 27, 2012. During World War II, she worked 
at the Pratt & Whitney jet propulsion laboratory 
in Connecticut. She was active in many civic or- 
ganizations and successfully ran for the N.C. 
House of Representatives in 1972. She served 11 
terms in the House and the N.C. Senate, retiring 
in 1994 as the longest-serving female legislator in 
history to that time. In 1995, Methodist College 
established the Lura S. Tally Center for Leadership 
Development. Survivors include a son, Robert 
T. Tally °70, J.D. 76; a brother; and five grand- 
children, including Robert T. Tally Jr. 91, 
JID; “Wil. 


Mary F. Van Middlesworth Torrans 742 of 
Kennett Square, Pa., on Aug. 16, 2012. During 
World War II, she taught physics at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and analyzed the chemical content of 
Japanese weather balloons sent over the U.S. dur- 
ing the war. She is survived by two daughters, in- 
cluding Margaret Van Torrans Kaluk ’71; 
two sons; and five grandchildren, including Jean 
E. Kaluk 99. 


James F. Booker ’43 of Wilmington, Del., on 
June 30, 2012. He joined the Air Force in 1942 
and became a captain, earning the Distinguished 
Flying Cross with an Oak Leaf Cluster and four 
Battle Stars. He worked in marketing and advertis- 
ing in DuPont's textile-fibers department for 40 
years. His father was founder and owner of the 
Durham Bulls. He is survived by his wife, Mar- 


Jump-Start 


jorie; two daughters; a son; two sisters; six grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Donald E. Hoeland °43 of Dayton, Ohio, on 
Aug. 24, 2012. He joined the Navy after gradua- 
tion and was stationed in England. He participated 
in the Normandy invasion, landing a craft for 
offloading tanks onto Omaha Beach on D-Day. 
After the war, he was a CPA for several firms, even- 
tually joining EA. Requarth Lumber Co. as an offi- 
cer and principal before retiring in 1978. Survivors 
include a daughter, a son, and four grandchildren. 


Mary G. Lentz Lamb °43 of Gothenburg, 
Neb., on July 21, 2012. After Duke, she attended 
Croft's Business College. She then worked for sev- 
eral years as a dental assistant. She volunteered for 
several civic organizations. Survivors include two 


daughters. 


Elisabeth L. Spangler Pultz 43 of Davis, 
Calif., on June 5, 2012. She cofounded a political 
lobby called Citizens for Rail Transportation and 
was active in the League of Women Voters. Sur- 
vivors include four daughters and four grandchildren 


Connor Wright “Holly” Hollingsworth 
'44 of Jacksonville, Fla., on July 16, 2012. In 
1942, he joined the Marine Corps and represented 
the Corps as a finalist in the decathlon at the 1948 
U.S. Olympic Trials. He served in China and 
Korea and was awarded the Purple Heart in 1950 
and the Bronze Star in 2008. He was an adminis- 
trator and director at the Florida Alcoholic Reha- 
bilitation Program, the Florida Department of 
Public Welfare, and the Florida Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Services. He also wrote 
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Florida's State Medicaid Implementation Plan, 
which was adopted in 1970. He is survived by two 
sons, two daughters, and seven grandchildren. 


Walter N. “Mac” McDonald ’44, B.D. ’48 of 
Louisburg, N.C., on Aug. 28, 2012. He served 
Louisburg College for 31 years as professor of reli- 
gion and education, dean of students, and assis- 
tant to the vice president. He was also the school’s 
public-address announcer for basketball and the 
scorekeeper for baseball and was inducted into the 
inaugural class of the Louisburg College Hurri- 
cane Hall of Fame. He was associate minister of 
Central Methodist Church of Springfield, Ohio, 
and minister of Riverside Methodist Church of 
New Bern, N.C., and Franklinton Methodist 
Church of Franklinton, N.C. He is survived by his 
wife, Joyce; three sons; two daughters; a sister; 
nine grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Lester Q. Chandler °45 of Salisbury, Md., on 
Sept. 15, 2012. He was a first lieutenant in the 
Army in World War II and fought in Germany, 
Japan, and France. After the war, he went into 
business with his father at Lloyd Chandler and 
Son Real Estate and Insurance. Later, he started 
Chandler Properties with his son. He is survived 
by two sons, a daughter, nine grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Jacqueline Barthen Hunter °45 of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on June 22, 2012. She was a mem- 
ber of the Washington Valley Garden Club and the 
New Jersey Garden Club. She is survived by her 
husband, John; a daughter; a sister, Adrienne 
Anita Barthen Ward °49; a brother-in-law, 
Robert L. Ward °49; and two grandchildren. 


Information sessions, panel discussions, and a chance to compare notes with other families 


experts discuss: 
® searching for the right school 
e the applications process 
e financial aid 
® setting your timetable 
® essays and interviews 
° testing 





Come to an all-day, on-campus conference 
for parents and children with college in 
their futures. Hear a panel of admissions 





More information and registration is 
available at forum.dukealumni.com 
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Betty Jane Metzner 45 of Cortland, N.Y., on 
July 27, 2012. She worked for the commercial at- 
taché at the American Embassy in Bern, Switzer- 
land, and later was an office administrator for the 
U.S. Operation Research Office in Chevy Chase, 
Md. She was the office manager for Raytheon 
Co.’s government liaison office in Washington, 
D.C., and later became Marriott Corp.’s first fe- 
male corporate officer. Survivors include a brother 
and several cousins, including Katrina J. 
Sherry Ferreyra 95. 


Ruth R. McDonald Vingiello 45, M.D. ’48 
of Monroe, La., on June 22, 2012. She main- 
tained a private pediatric practice in Blacksburg, 
Va., from 1950 to 1968. After relocating to Mon- 
roe, she worked at E.A. Conway Memorial Hospi- 
tal and received her certification from the 
American Board of Pediatrics in 1974. She was 
medical director of Region 8 of the Louisiana 
State Health Department until 1986. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, two sons, a sister, a brother, 
eight grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Carolyn F. Hines Ackerman °46 of Green 
Valley, Ariz., on Sept. 2, 2012. She worked for 
American Airlines and later was a paper conserva- 
tor at the New England Document Center. To- 
gether with her husband, she started Valley View 
Travel Agency in Green Valley, now owned by Bon 
Voyage Travel. Survivors include her husband, Al- 
fred; two sons; a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Russell E. Griffin 46 of St. Paul, Minn., on 
Aug. 30, 2012. He was an engineer and worked 
for the U.S. Bureau of Mines Research Center. He 
is survived by his wife, Enid; four daughters; four 
sons; 18 grandchildren; and five great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Harry S. Progler B.S.E.E. ’46 of Vancouver, 
Wash., on May 27, 2012. Before Duke, he enlisted 
in the Navy V-12 college program and attended 
Emory University. He later joined Westinghouse 
Electric, working in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, and Portland, Ore., during a 40-year 
career. He was president of the Technical and Scien- 
tific Societies Council of Cincinnati. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Margie; a son; and a daughter. 


Richard M. White B.S.C.E. ’46 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on June 28, 2012. He was a lieutenant in the 
Navy in naval intelligence before Duke and became 
a commercial real-estate and trust-and-estates 
lawyer in Miami. He became managing partner at 
Shutts & Bowen, then started his own firm, White 
& Brown. He taught Sunday school and sang in the 
University Christian Church choir in Miami for 
more than 30 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Carol; five sons; a daughter; two stepsons; a sister; 
two brothers; 15 grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Richard Crane °47 of Casper, Wyo., on July 24, 
2012. He served in the Navy in World War II. 
After Duke, he worked in the sales divisions of 
Berwind Coal and Consolidated Coal companies 
before moving to Greensboro and finishing his ca- 
reer with Amherst Coal Co. Survivors include 
three daughters, six grandchildren, and eight 
great-grandchildren. 


Virginia Waits Crane °47 of Montgomery, Ala., 
on April 8, 2012. She is survived by four daughters, 
a brother, nine grandchildren, and 17 great-grand- 
children. 
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October, 2012 “Pink-out” 

for Breast Cancer Awareness 

¢ Comprehensive college counseling program 

e 1/ Advanced Placement courses and 27 honors courses 


e New Science Center featuring: robotics, mythbuster lab, 
monster garage, new chemistry labs and observatory 


* 21 Eagle Scouts (2012) 
¢ 3,243 student community service hours in 2012 
° Full arts program with three annual drama productions 


e And 3 Plumlees! 


www.christschool.org 


An Episcopal boarding and day school for young men: grades 8 -— 12 
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Patricia L. Barrett Klove Cert. ‘47 of Spring 
field, Va., on July 24, 2012. She is survived by three 
daughters, including Nancy B. Klove '80; a 
brother; a brother-in-law, William N. Klove ‘36; 
three grandchildren; and two nieces, Karin L. 
Klove Harris '79 and Carole Ann Klove 
B.S.N. ’80. 


Bernie B. Lucas Jr. 47 of Roswell, Ga., on 
Sept. 14, 2012. He served in the Navy in World 
War II and continued in the Navy Reserve until 
1954. After being honorably discharged as a lieu 
tenant, he worked for Celanese Corp. for 28 years 
before retiring to Roswell in 1983. He is survived 
by his wife, Lois; two sons; two daughters; 10 
grandchildren; and 13 great-grandchildren, 


Edward T. Mulvey Jr. B.S.M.E. 47 of Win- 
ston-Salem, on Oct. 1, 2012. He was an officer in 
the Navy Seabees during the Korean War, then an 
engineer at R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. for 37 years. 
He mentored at-risk students at Easton Elementary 
School in Winston-Salem. He is survived by a son, 
a sister, and a grandchild. 


Billie R. Beckerdite Robinson ‘47 of Mor- 
ganton, N.C., on Aug, 21, 2012. She was active 
in community organizations, such as the Burke 
United Christian Ministries soup kitchen and the 
Burke Literary Council, and served on the altar 
guild of Calvary Lutheran Church. Survivors 
include two sons and five grandchildren. 


Richard C. Smith M.E ’47, D.E °50 of Colum- 
bia, Mo., on July 12, 2012. He was an engineering 
officer in the Navy during World War II, inspecting 


Duke TP 


The Duke University Talent Identification Program 
offers motivated high school students the chance 
to challenge themselves by taking courses at 
Duke University or exciting locations around the 


world. 


with gifted peers 
e Prepare for college 
e Learn from experts in the field 





¢ Tropical Medicine (Costa Rica) 





Sea Life (New College of Florida) 


Be medical 





¢ Study university-level coursework 


Examples of Field Studies and Institutes: 
Political Science and Global Economics (China) 


e Human Genetics (Duke University) 
e Green Architecture (Duke University) 
e Marine Research and the Biological Study of 


Learn more and apply at www.tip.duke.edu/fsi. 


3e a lawyer. Be creative. 


ship construction. After Duke, he was a professor of 
forestry at the University of Missouri for 35 years, 
becoming assistant dean of forestry, fisheries, and 
wildlife and the director of graduate studies. He was 
a founder of the Missouri Society of American 
Foresters and received the first Karkhagne Award 
for meritorious service. Survivors include a son, 
Chandler C. Smith °72, M.E.M. ’75; a brother; 


and a grandchild. 


William R. Winders ‘47, J.D. 50 of Durham, 
on Oct. 15, 2012. Before Duke, he served in the 
875th Airborne Engineers and spent three years in 
the South Pacific building airstrips and roads on the 
way to Tokyo. He later practiced law in Durham for 
46 years. He is survived by a daughter, Cheryl K. 
Winders Harris 779, M.H.A. °81; a son, 
William R. Winders Jr. 81; a daughter-in-law, 
Judi Jakobi-Winders °81; and four grandchil- 
dren, including Blair M. Winders ‘14. 


Mary Carol Kerr Barr R.N. ’48 of Westerville, 
Ohio, on Sept. 20, 2012. She worked as a registered 
nurse for 40 years, retiring from Riverside Methodist 
Hospital, where she worked on the oncology floor. 
Survivors include three daughters, a son, a sister, 
eight grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Mary F. Kornfeld Beck °48 of Cincinnati, on 
Sept. 2, 2012. She earned a master's degree in 
teaching from Spalding University in Louisville, Ky. 
She was an elementary-school teacher until 2003. 
She is survived by two sons and two grandchildren. 


Everett P. Bethune Jr. 48 of Louisville, Ky., 
on June 20, 2012. He played football at Duke and 


served in the Army Air Corps in World War II. He 
was awarded two Distinguished Flying Crosses, two 
Air Medals, and an Asiatic-Pacific Area Campaign 
Medal with five Battle Stars, among many other 
medals. He later became an executive of Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corp., serving the company 
for 32 years. He is survived by a daughter, a son, 
and eight grandchildren. 


John C. Callahan M.F. 48 of Bradenton, Fla., 
on Aug, 17, 2012. During World War II, he joined 
the Army Air Corps and received a Purple Heart 
after being wounded in the Battle of the Bulge. He 
later moved to Arizona and worked for the U.S. For- 
est Service before earning a doctorate from Purdue 
University, where he then became a professor of for- 
est economics. Survivors include his wife, Jacque- 
line; two sons; a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


William D. Cameron ’48, L.’51 of Rancho 
Santa Fe, Calif., on Aug. 17, 2012. He served in the 
8th Air Force, 91st Bomb Group on a B-17 in 
World War Il and was a charter member of the Na- 
tional World War II Museum. He was a founding 
partner and chairman emeritus of Reef Industries 
Inc. in Houston. He was president of the board of 
directors of Trinity Episcopal School and was a 
member of the president's cabinet of the University 
of Texas Medical Branch in Galveston, Texas. He is 
survived by his wife, Betty; a son; a daughter; a 
brother; three sisters; and two grandchildren. 


Elizabeth DeLoach Campbell B.S.N. ’48, 
R.N. 48 of Montgomery, Ala., on Aug. 4, 2012. 
She was a nurse at Grady Hospital in Atlanta in 
1950. After a deployment to Germany, she eventu- 
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ally moved to Montgomery and became active in 
the adult choir of First Baptist Church, the Ala- 
bama Shakespeare Festival, and the Montgomery 
Symphony, on whose board she served for 15 years. 
She is survived by three sons, a daughter, seven 
grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Fred W. Dennerline Jr. 48 of Fort Pierce, Fla., 
on July 8, 2012. After Duke, he owned Indiana 
Wheel & Rim for more than 30 years. Survivors in- 
clude a son, two daughters, four grandchildren, and 
seven great-grandchildren. 


Jack E. Farrell 48 of Germantown, Tenn., on 
July 9, 2012. He served in the Marine Corps in 
World War II and in the Korean War. He retired 
from Owens-Illinois Inc. as regional manager. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary, and four sons. 


William E. “Hamp” Hampton B.S.M.E. ’48 
of Charlotte, on Aug. 29, 2012. He began his ca- 
reer as a mechanical engineer designing heavy mili- 
tary vehicles at Corbitt Co. Later, he served as vice 
president of Johnson Motor Lines and Commercial 
Equipment Corp. for more than 30 years. He held 
multiple patents for heavy vehicles and transporta- 
tion equipment. He taught himself to sail and built 
his own Y-class boat. He and his wife, Nancy, won 
the 1971 Y-class National Championships. He is 
survived by a son and two grandchildren. 


Ernest G. Myatt B.S.M.E. ’48 of Greensboro, 
on Aug. 3, 2012. A consulting engineer, he ran 
Ernest G. Myatt & Associates until his retirement. 
He is survived by two sons, two daughters, and 


three grandchildren. 


Thomas W. Spilman B.S.C.E. ’48 of Fort Pierce, 
Fla., on June 15, 2012. He joined the Navy V-12 and 
served in World War II. After graduating, he worked 
for Bethlehem Steel Corp. He was a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and served as a 
deacon at his church. He is survived by his wife, Bar- 
bara E. “Bobbie” Blackham Spilman °49; 
two daughters; and four grandchildren. 


Curtis W. Brown Jr. 49 of Charlotte, on Dec. 
21, 2011. He served in the Army during the Ko- 
rean War and later was a chemist and salesman for 
Union Carbide. He is survived by his wife, Rita; a 
son; two daughters; and five grandchildren. 


Betty Barnhart Friedman R.N. 49 of Middle- 
town, Conn., on Sept. 19, 2012. She is survived by 
her husband, Edward L. Friedman Ph.D. ’56; 
two daughters; two sons; and four grandchildren. 


William M. “Mac” Hensley PT. Cert. ’49 of 
Johnson City, Tenn., on July 24, 2012. During 
World War II, he was a pilot in the Navy Air Corps 
and researched captured enemy technology. He was 
the first licensed physical therapist in Tennessee. He 
helped establish the East Tennessee State University 
School of Physical Therapy, where he was a clinical 
and adjunct instructor and served on the admis- 
sions committee. For 37 years, he was a board 
member of Munsey Memorial United Methodist 
Church, where he also was church school superin- 
tendent and chairman of the commission of educa- 
tion, of leadership development, and of the 
administrative board. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary; a son; a sister; three grandchildren; and two 
step-grandchildren. 


George W. Lipscomb B.S.E.E. 49 of 
Durham, on July 14, 2012. He served in the Navy 
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on a destroyer in the Pacific theater during World 
War I. He later worked for Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. for 35 years. He is survived by a son, a sister, 


and a grandson 


Clifton B. Marlin M.E. 49 of Fulton, Miss., on 
\ug. 24, 2012. He was a professor of forestry at 
Mississippi Stace University and Louisiana State 
University and served as the state forester of Missis 
sippi. A World War Il Army veteran, he landed in 
France on D-Day and received a Purple Heart. Sut 
vivors include a brother, a sister, and three grand 


sons. 


William Philip Moore Jr. B.S.M.E. '49 of 
Greenville, N.C., on June 18, 2012. He served in 
the Navy during World War II before returning to 
Duke, where he graduated third in his class in me- 
chanical engineering. He worked for ¢ reneral Elec- 
tric, Coastal Refrigeration, Allison Erwin, and 
ultimately Burroughs-Wellcome, where he devel- 
oped fluid-bed dryers for sterile products, which are 
still used throughout the pharmaceutical industry. 
He was a Scoutmaster, served on the building com- 
mittee at Jarvis Memorial United Methodist 
Church, and assisted the Methodist Student Center 
at East Carolina University. He is survived by his 
wife, Peggy; a daughter; a son; and two grandchil- 
dren. 


Elizabeth Derr Sulzer ’49, 53 of Linwood, 
N.J., on Aug. 17, 2012. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Richard L. Sulzer 47, A.M. °50, Ph.D. 
54; three sons, including John M. Sulzer ’73; a 
daughter; two sisters; eight grandchildren; and six 
great-grandchildren. 
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Goodrich A. Thiel 49, A.M. °50 of Asheboro, 
N.C., on Aug. 5, 2012. He served 13 years in the 
Army and the Air Force as a mathematician and 
physicist and was awarded the National Defense 
Service Medal. He also conducted pioneering civil 
ian work in computer applications ranging from 
defense planning to inventory and payroll manage 
ment. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; two 
daughters; a son; and five grandchildren, 


Ruth E. Davis Wilson B.S.N. °49 of Greens- 
boro, on Sept. 8, 2012. She had a career as a nurse, 
retiring from Wesley Long Community | Tospital. 
She is survived by her husband, Walter G. Wil- 
son B.S.M.E. ’50; two daughters; and two grand- 
children. 


Mary Lee Elkins Dennerline 50 of Vero 
Beach, Fla., on June 11, 2012. Survivors include a 
son, two daughters, a sister, a brother, four grand- 
children, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Martha C. Harris 50 of Greensboro, on Sept. 
22, 2012. She earned a master’s degree in social 
work from Richmond Professional Institute and 
worked for the Guilford County Department of 
Social Services for 40 years helping abused and neg- 
lected children. She is survived by two sisters. 


Van N. Ruffner °50 of Raleigh, on July 3, 2012. 
He served in the Marine Corps in World War II be- 
fore attending Duke. After graduating, he worked 
in human-resources management for Scandinavian 
Airlines and, later, Eastern Airlines. He also worked 
for Black & Decker and Cutter Laboratories. He is 
survived by two daughters and a grandchild. 
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Nicholas W. Schiffli 50 of Charlotte, on June 
29, 2012. He served in the Navy in World War II. 
He worked for Owens-Corning Fiberglass in An- 
derson, S.C., and then Pacific Mills in Lyman, S.C. 
He joined the spindle tape company Barber Manu- 
facturing Co. and later became its president and 
owner. He was once a board member of the North 
Carolina Textile Manufacturing Association and an 
associate member of the Georgia Textile Associa- 
tion. At St. Patrick’s Cathedral, he was an usher and 
member of the parish council. He is survived by his 
wife, Sybil; a son, William Schiffli Jr. ’76; a 
daughter, Mary A. Schiffli Scarborough °79; 
a daughter-in-law, Karen S. Kummer A.M. 83, 
M.H.A. ’85; two brothers, including John R. 
Schiffli 55; three grandchildren, including John 
C. Scarborough (8; and an aunt, Martha 
Erwin Uzzle ’55. 


Jean Pugh Adams 51 of Greensboro, on Sept. 
29, 2012. She was an original member of Star- 
mount Presbyterian Church. She is survived by 
three sons, including Morgan R. Adams III '77 
and David H. Adams ’79, M.D. ’83; six grand- 


children; and five great-grandchildren. 


Kenneth E. Beane M.Div. ’51 of Fayetteville, 
N.C., on July 4, 2012. He flew 25 combat missions 
in the Army Air Forces after joining in 1944. He re- 
joined the Army Reserve as a chaplain after Duke, 
serving in that capacity during the Korean War. He 
retired as a lieutenant colonel after 20 years of serv- 
ice and continued to serve as a civilian minister. 
The Air Force awarded him its Meritorious Service 
Medal and Commendation Medal. He is survived 
by two sisters, two brothers, four granddaughters, 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Wilmer J. Coggins M.D. ’51 of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., on Sept. 9, 2012. He was a second lieutenant 
and commander of a medical collecting company 
near Sapporo, Japan, during World War II. He was 
released from active duty as a first lieutenant and 
paratrooper and returned to Duke for medical 
school. After private practice in Boca Grande, Fla., 
and Madison, Wis., he taught at the University of 
Florida College of Medicine, where he later became 
director of the university health service. He worked 
ona study of heavy users of marijuana, docu- 
mented in the book Cannabis in Costa Rica. In 
1980, he became dean of the College of Commu- 
nity Health Sciences and associate dean of the 
Tuscaloosa Program at the University of Alabama 
School of Medicine. He is survived by his wife, 
Deborah F. Reed Coggins M.D. ’51; three 
daughters, including Audrey A. Coggins 
Hyson 779; two sons; a son-in-law, Christopher 
P. Hyson 77; and eight grandchildren. 


Blair P. Coleman M.D. 51 of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, on Sept. 4, 2012. He served in the Navy 
during World War II ona ship that participated in 
the invasion of Okinawa, Japan. After his medical 
training, he returned to Wichita Falls and opened a 
private practice in internal medicine and cardiology 
for 38 years. He is survived by his wife, Ann; two 
sons; two daughters; a sister; seven grandchildren; 
and four great-grandchildren. 


James H. Godsey A.M. ’51 of Salt Lake City, 
on July 15, 2012. He served in the Army during 
World War II before working for Hercules Powder 
Co. for 41 years. He received numerous patents for 
heat-resistant rocket propellants. He is survived by 
his wife, Norma; three daughters; a son; 11 grand- 
children; and six great-grandchildren. 


George G. Henley B. Diy. ’51 of Aylett, Va., on 
Sept. 25, 2012. He was a World War II veteran 
who served Virginia United Methodist Church for 
40 years before retiring in 1987. Survivors include a 
son and a sister. 


Robert L. Hershberger M.D. 51 of Houston, 
on March 1, 2012. He joined the Navy in 1941, 
flew B-24s in the Pacific, and received the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross. He practiced internal medi- 
cine in the Houston area from 1954 to 2000. 
Survivors include a sister. 


Thomas C. Reeves °51 of Nitro, W.Va., on July 
22, 2012. He served three years in the Navy and 
later attended Duke on a track scholarship. After re- 
turning to West Virginia, he was the owner, opera- 
tor, and president of Graceland Memorial Park and 
Graceland Memorial Park Mausoleum for several 
years. He was the state’s track official for more than 
40 years. He is survived by his wife, Eleanor; a 


daughter; and a granddaughter. 


Robert H. Rosenberg 51 of Brookline, Mass., 
on June 11, 2012. He was a co-owner of the former 
Rose-Bro. Shoe Co. Inc. Survivors include a son; a 
daughter; a brother; and a cousin, Elizabeth 
Jane Lesser ’89. 


John J. Ross °51 of Gainesville, Fla., on July 17, 
2012. He was captain of the tennis team at Duke 
before attending Harvard Medical School. He 
served two years in the Navy Reserve in San Diego, 
working at Balboa Hospital. Later, he became the 
second pediatric neurologist in Florida and worked 
at Shands Hospital at the University of Florida Col- 
lege of Medicine for 47 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Nancy; two sons; a daughter; a brother; a sis- 
ter; and nine grandchildren. 


James H. Anderson B.D. ’52 of Sylva, N.C., 
on Aug. 30, 2012. He received a doctorate in edu- 
cation from the University of Tennessee. He held 
pastorates in North Carolina, Texas, and Virginia 
and was a school principal in North Carolina and 
Virginia. He taught for 24 years at Western Car- 
olina University. He is survived by his wife, 
Wynona; a daughter; a sister; two grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Bradley E. Faircloth 52 of Greensboro, on 
Aug. 25, 2012. He officiated college football for 
many years, retiring from the Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference as assistant to the commissioner in charge 
of football officials. He was inducted into the Col- 
lege Football Hall of Fame, the North Carolina 
Sports Hall of Fame, and the Guilford County 
Sports Hall of Fame. Survivors include two sons, a 
daughter, a brother, four grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


James L. Houser ’52 of Oxford, Pa., on July 
20, 2012. After graduating, he served for eight 
years in the Navy and Navy Reserve at the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital. He was a director of 
marketing and research in the gypsum industry for 
40 years, retiring with three patents. He also 
worked at the U.S. Bureau of Standards. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Harriette; two daughters; two 
sons; 12 grandchildren; three step-grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Winston Jerome Jackson Jr. Ph.D. '52 of 
Kingsport, Tenn., on Aug. 1, 2012. He served in 
the Navy for two years and was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. In the summers during college, he 


worked in the research laboratories of Tennessee 
Eastman Co., then continued to work there for 39 
years after graduating. He was an inventor on more 
than 170 U.S. patents and many foreign patents 
and specialized in liquid crystal polyesters. In 1989, 
he was featured in Zénnessee Illustrated magazine as 
one of 20 outstanding persons in Tennessee. He is 
survived by his wife, Louisa; a daughter; a son; a sis- 
ter; and two grandchildren. 


Richard S. Johnson ’52 of Palm Beach, Fla., on 
Aug. 25, 2012. He founded and was president and 
shareholder of the West Palm Beach insurance 
agency Cornelius, Johnson & Clark Inc. and later 
founded Flagler National Bank, where he served as 
chairman. He founded Johnson Investment Group 
and worked with his sons in real-estate acquisition 
and development. He was president of Johnson 
Farms Inc. and managing partner of Flagler Center. 
A well-known philanthropist, he donated $1.25 
million to the Historical Society of Palm Beach 
County to help build the Richard and Pat Johnson 
Palm Beach County History Museum, which 
opened in 2008. He also donated more than $1.3 
million to Duke University Medical Center. He was 
a lifelong Palm Beach resident, serving as a director 
of the Palm Beach Civic Association. He received 
numerous community awards and served on many 
boards, including the Duke University Medical 
Center, the Johns Hopkins Brady Urological Insti- 
tute, and the Norton Museum of Art. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Pat; three daughters; two sons; a 
brother; 14 grandchildren, including William H. 
Sned III 06; and two great-grandchildren. 


Jean Bowers Withrow °52 of Marietta, Ga., 
on Feb. 22, 2012. She and her husband started and 
operated many businesses, mostly involving food, 
wine, and travel. She is survived by her husband, 
Pat B. Withrow °51; a son; a daughter; and two 
grandchildren. 


Charles E. Berger 53 of Litchfield, Conn., on 
June 23, 2012. He was a telephone supervisor for 
25 years with SNET. He is survived by his wife, 
Helen; two sons; a sister; five grandchildren; and 
three great-granddaughters. 


Betty J. Richardson Caperton R.N. 53 of 
Strasburg, Va., on July 3, 2012. She worked in the 
Kingsport city school system in Tennessee as a 
school nurse for 25 years. Survivors include three 
sons, six grandchildren, and three great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Richard N. Fredericks 53, M.D. 56 of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., on Aug. 8, 2011. 


Henry L. Hoey Jr. 53 of Dallas, on Aug. 22, 
2012. He was a member of the 181st squadron in 
the Air Force and later had a career as a pilot for 
American Airlines. He loved climbing; he sum- 
mited Mount Kilimanjaro and climbed to Base 
Camp Everest. He is survived by two daughters, a 
son, and seven grandchildren. 


Paul A. Mabe Jr. M.D. ’53 of Augusta, S.C., on 
Oct. 7, 2012. He served in the Army in Europe in 
World War II. He practiced family medicine in 
Reidsville, S.C., from 1959 to 1996. He also was 
clinical instructor for Allied Health at Wake Forest 
University School of Medicine and clinical precep- 
tor for Duke University School of Medicine, Guil- 
ford County Technical Institute, UNC School of 
Medicine, and Wake Forest University School of 


Medicine. Survivors include his wife, Grace; a son; 
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a daughter; four grandchildren; eight great-grand- 
children; and two great-great-grandchildren. 


Diane M. Evans Tannehill ’53 of Tupelo, 
Miss., on July 4, 2012. She earned a master’s degree 
in library and information science from the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi and was church librarian at First 
Presbyterian Church of Tupelo. She is survived by 
three sons, including Jeffrey W. Tannehill ’86, 
and three grandchildren. 


Robert W. Driscoll 54 of Charlotte, on July 6, 
2012. He founded Driscoll Realty Co. and was a 
real-estate broker instructor at Queens College and 
Central Piedmont Community College. He also be- 
longed to the National Association of Realtors and 
owned and operated Robert Driscoll & Associates 
Real Estate Appraisals. He was a certified beekeeper 
and mentor with Mecklenburg Beekeepers Associa- 
tion. He is survived by his wife, Judith; three sons; 
two daughters; and nine grandchildren. 


Robert Dorset Graves A.M. ’54, Ph.D. ’66 of 
Chadron, Neb., on Sept. 1, 2012. He served three 
years in the Navy during World War II. He taught 
for two years at Idaho State College-Pocatello be- 
tween his master’s and doctoral degrees. He joined 
the faculty at Chadron State College in 1958, and 
was appointed chairman of the division of language 
and literature in 1961. He held the post until 1987, 
when he was named department head. He retired in 
1990 but remained an adjunct faculty member 
until 2005. Survivors include his wife, Meredith; 
two sons; and six grandchildren. 


Everett Leo Mast J.D. 54 of Sugar Grove, 
N.C., on July 15, 2012. He was a paratrooper in 
the Army's 11th Airborne Division and served in 
northern occupied Japan during World War II. He 
briefly taught in the North Carolina and Florida 
public schools, then became an attorney for the 
Florida Securities Commission and later for the 
USS. Securities and Exchange Commission. He is 
survived by his wife, Anne; two daughters, includ- 
ing Barbara Mast James ’81; a son-in-law, 
Scott James III 80, M.D. ’84; a brother; and 
three grandchildren. 


Charles W. Murray Jr. 54 of Cooperstown, 
N.Y., on Aug. 13, 2012. He was chosen for Navy 
officer training and was stationed in Norfolk, Va., 
aboard a destroyer for three years. Later, he worked 
for two research and development firms, Melpar 
Inc. and Aero Geo Astro Corp. He worked for 
NASA at the Goddard Space Flight Center from 
1966 until 1987 and worked on the Apollo project. 
He played trombone in several bands and orches- 
tras. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn; two 
daughters; a son; a sister; six grandchildren; and a 


great-grandchild. 


Bill L. Smith LL.B. 54 of Cumberland, Md., on 
July 10, 2012. He served in the Navy in World War 
Il and the Korean War. After practicing law in 
Richmond, Va., for 15 years, he moved to Cumber- 
land and opened his private law office in 1982, 
practicing there until 2009. He is survived by his 
wife, Sandra; seven daughters; a sister; 12 grand- 
children; and 13 great-grandchildren. 


William C. Yengst B.S.E.E. 54 of Solana 
Beach, Calif., on Oct. 15, 2011. 


John H. Saylor Jr. 55 of Winston-Salem, on 
Aug. 31, 2012. He served in the Army in Korea 
before graduating from Duke. Afterward, he was 
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employed by R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, for 33 
years, primarily in the marketing research depart- 
ment. He is survived by his wife, Astrid; three 
daughters; a stepson; a stepdaughter; seven grand 
children; five step-grandchildren; and three step 
great-grandchildren. 


William |. Wooten Jr. 55 of Greenville, N.C., 


on July 2, 2012. He served in the Army before 


earning a law degree at UNC-CH. After working 
as a law clerk in Raleigh, he had a law practice in 


Greenville for 49 years. He is survived by his wife, 


Donna; two daughters; a son; and four grandchil- 
dren. 


Lawrence H. Greenwood Jr. M.Div. 56 of 
Fallston, N.C., on July 3, 2012. He preached for 
42 years at seven churches in West Virginia. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Jane; a daughter; a son; 
two brothers; and three grandchildren. 


C. Fred Harper M.Div. 56 of White House, 
Tenn., on Sept. 10, 2012. He served as a United 
Methodist minister for 60 years in many Ten- 
nessee churches. He is survived by his wife, Patty; 
three daughters; a brother; three grandchildren; 
and a great-grandchild. 


Jacob C. Howell Jr. B.S.M.E. °56 of Savanna, 


Ga., on April 25, 2012. He is survived by his wife, 


Anita; a son; a stepson; a brother; and four grand- 
children. 


James S. Jenkins 56 of Atlanta, on July 11, 
2012. He was a page in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives in the 82nd Congress and served in the 
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Army. Later, he served as a research associate and 
editor of publications at the Center for Research 
in Social Change at Emory University. He pub- 
lished Atlanta in the Age of Peri ‘les, Murder in At- 
lanta, and Murders and Social Change. He is 
survived by two nieces and two nephews. 


John H. King B.S.M.E. °56 of Maryville, Tenn., 
on July 13, 2012. He served in the Navy from 
1956 to 1958. He retired from the University of 
Tennessee in hospital administration. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Joyce; two daughters; two sons; a 
brother; a sister; and seven grandchildren. 


James H. Lane B.S.C.E. 56 of Pensacola, Fla., 
on Sept. 3, 2012. He served in the Marine Corps 
as a cargo airplane pilot and earned a doctorate 
from N.C. State University. An active member of 
Friends of Perdido Bay, he lobbied for decades for 
clean water in Pensacola’s Perdido Bay. Survivors 
include his wife, Jackie; five daughters; four sons; 
two sisters; a brother; 13 grandchildren; and a 
nephew, Alan L. Griffin ’79. 


Martin M. Rose ’56 of Los Angeles, on March 
8, 2012. Survivors include his wife, Lucy; a 
daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Patricia A. Smith Woodward PT. Cert. 57 
of Flat Rock, N.C., on July 24, 2012. She had a 
40-year career as a licensed physical therapist, 
working in Virginia, Connecticut, and North Car- 
olina. She retired from Pardee Hospital in Hen- 
dersonville, N.C., in 1995. Survivors include a 
daughter, a son, two brothers, and three grand- 
daughters. 




















M. Wayne Heine M.D. ’58 of Tucson, Ariz., on 
July 24, 2012. After a residency in obstetrics and gy- 
necology at the University of Florida, he was a re- 
search fellow in endocrinology at the Worcester 
Foundation in Massachusetts. He served in the 
Army at Fort Benning in Georgia during the Viet- 
nam War and received a commendation medal for 
introducing oral contraceptives to his patients in the 
base clinics. Over his 46-year career, he held aca- 
demic positions at the University of Florida and the 
University of Arizona. He became the founding 
chair of the ob-gyn department at Texas Tech Uni- 
versity, later returning to that position at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. He is survived by his wife, Millie; 
two sons; a daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Neill R. Lightfoot Ph.D. ’58 of Abilene, Texas, 
on Sept. 18, 2012. He taught at Abilene Christian 
University for 47 years and was a preacher for more 
than 50 years. He published several books, includ- 
ing How We Got the Bible and Everyones Guide to 
the Book of Hebrews. \n 1978, he received the Out- 
standing Teacher of the Year Award. He is survived 
by his oe Marjorie; three daughters; two step- 
daughters; a sister; 13 grandchildren; and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Zane B. Fisher ’59 of Sparta, N.C., on July 4, 
2012. He was a second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps and served two combat tours in Vietnam. His 
service earned him the Vietnamese Cross of Gal- 
lantry. He is survived by his wife, Carol, and a sister. 


Mary Ellen Jones 59, A.M. ’59 of Springfield, 
Ohio, on Aug. 3, 2012. She was an educator for 44 
years, teaching at Bakersfield College in California, 
in Greece on a Fulbright grant, and as professor of 
English and director of American Studies at Wit- 
tenberg University in Springfield. While in Greece, 
she received a Navy commendation for service as li- 
aison between the 6th Fleet and the people of 
Corfu. An author and editor, she also raised and 
showed championship German shepherds for more 
than 20 years. 


Robert Albert Pittillo M.Ed. 59, Ed.D. °61 of 
Mount Pleasant, $.C., on Feb. 2, 2011. Survivors 
include his wife, Elen Sain Pittillo Ed.D. °75. 


Hurley N. Seaford LL.B. 59 of New Port 
Richey, Fla., on June 27, 2012. He was a lawyer 
with the U.S. Treasury Department for 41 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Miriam, and a son. 


Lynn A. Smith B.S.M.E. 59 of Bath, N.C., on 


July 3, 2012. He was a first lieutenant in the Ma- 


rine Corps and later made his career in interna- 
tional marketing and sales management at IBM for 
30 years. He is survived by his wife, Martha Pyle 
Smith B.S.N. 59; a son; a daughter; and three 
grandchildren. 


Rebecca H. Rodgers Terrill ‘59 of Hampton, 
Va., on April 15, 2012. She taught for 32 years, 28 
of which were in the Hampton public school sys- 
tem. Survivors include a stepdaughter, a brother, 
four grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Frank B. Thompson M.D. ’59 of Pasadena, 
Calif., on Sept. 18, 2012. He was an ophthalmolo- 
gist who pioneered scleral reinforcement surgery. 
He is survived by his wife, Joan; two sons; a dauph: 
ter; and six grandchildren. 


Mary E. Church Williams 59, A.M. ’62 of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., on July 8, 2012. She pursued 


a career in print and TV journalism and was editor 
of Home Decorating magazine and the home maga- 
zine section of the Sunday Los Angeles Times and a 
writer for New West magazine. Survivors include 
stepchildren. 


John R. Moore A.M. ’60, Ph.D. ’62 of 
Lafayette, La., on Aug. 7, 2012. He was a professor 
emeritus of history at the University of Louisiana- 
Lafayette, where he began teaching in 1962. He was 
chairman of the history department from 1970 to 
1978 and from 1992 to 1998. He wrote two books 
and received three Fulbright grants, which he spent 
teaching in Taiwan, Bangkok, and Shanghai. He is 
survived by four daughters, a son, a half-brother, 
and nine grandchildren, 


Joseph M. Parker Jr. LL.B. 60 of Winston- 
Salem, on Aug. 6, 2012. He was a lieutenant colonel 
in the Marines. After graduating from law school 
and joining the North Carolina and Virginia state 
bar associations, he joined Lawyers Title of North 
Carolina, eventually becoming president and general 
counsel of the company. In 1995, he formed his 
own company, Parker Title Insurance Agency Inc. 
He is survived by his wife, Linda; a son; two daugh- 
ters; a stepson; and nine grandchildren. 


David. B. Stattenfield B.S.M.E. 60 of Colum- 
bus, Ind., on May 21, 2012. He worked in market- 
ing for Cummins Engine Co. for 20 years, then for 
Allison Transmission until his retirement. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Merrie “Jo” Seymour Stat- 
tenfield 61; two sons; a brother; a sister; and five 
grandchildren. 


Laurence A. Stephens B.S.M.E. ’60 of Marble 
Falls, Texas, on July 9, 2012. He attended Duke on 
a naval scholarship and subsequently served in the 
Navy. Later, he was a plant engineer for DuPont. 
Survivors include his wife, Sondra; two daughters; a 
brother; and two grandchildren. 


Robert A. Swanson B.S.M.E. 60 of York, Pa., 
on June 29, 2012. He worked for the former Tel- 
cordia, AT&T, and Bell Corp. and earned two mas- 
ter’s degrees in engineering from the Johns Hopkins 
University. He was a member of the Train Collec- 
tors of America. He is survived by his companion, 
Valerie; a son; three daughters; a brother; and seven 


grandchildren. 


Merwin A. Todd III 60 of Orlando, Fla., on 
July 14, 2012. He completed dental school and 
served three years in the Navy's Dental Corps dur- 
ing the Vietnam War, first reporting to the Marine 
Corps. He began his dental practice in Florida in 
1967 and was an early adopter of computerizing 
dental practice. Survivors include his wife, Toni, 
and two brothers. 


John H. Venable Jr. 60 of Nashville, Tenn., on 
July 17, 2012. After earning a doctorate in bio- 
physics from Yale, he joined the faculty at Vander- 
bilt University in 1967. His research was published 
in a wide range of scientific journals. He won the 
1980 Ellen Gregg Ingalls Award for Excellence in 
Classroom Teaching and was the associate provost 
for faculty affairs from 1993 to 2000. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Alys; a daughter, Carol L. Ven- 
able °94, M.D. ’99; and two grandchildren. 


George Robert Wileman ’60 of Ironton, 
Ohio, on July 3, 2012. He attended Georgetown 
Law School, where he was on Law Review. A mem- 
ber of the Ohio and Texas state bar associations, he 


started his career at O'Melveny & Myers and later 
specialized in medical malpractice. He is survived 
by a son, a daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Bess P. Powell Autry ’61 of Chapel Hill, on 
Sept. 4, 2012. While in Washington, D.C., she was 
a staffer and personal assistant for Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey. She later received a master’s of 
social work degree from UNC-CH and became a 
clinical social worker. She worked at the Durham 
Child Guidance Center with a faculty appointment 
in Duke's psychiatry department. In 1987, she and 
a colleague founded Forest Associates, a psychiatric 
social work practice. She is survived by a son, a 


daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Anne O. Palmer Cromer ’61 of Southport, 
N.C., on July 22, 2012. She had a long teaching ca- 
reer, with positions in grade schools in Columbia 
and Anderson, S.C., and later in special education 
in Nashville, Tenn., and Spartanburg, S.C. She also 
taught Sunday school. She is survived by two sons, 
a brother, and three grandchildren. 


Helen Suzanne Amann Diaz B.S.N. ’61 of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, on Aug. 4, 2012. She joined 
the Air Force after graduating and was stationed at 
Scotts Air Force Base in Illinois. She is survived by 
her husband, Ralph; three daughters; two sisters; 
and four grandchildren. 


James H. “Jerry” Moore Jr. 61, on Feb. 14, 
2012. 


Mary Moorhead 61 of Clearwater, Fla., on June 
14, 2012. 
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James N. DuPuy ’02 of Lincoln, Ill., on June 
16, 2012. He served eight years in the National 
Guard. A CPA, he worked for Arthur Andersen and 
the State of Illinois Department of the Lottery. Sur- 
vivors include a son, a daughter, two brothers, and 
five grandchildren. 


Edith Hutto Holt HS. ’62 of Asheville, N.C., 

on March 4, 2010. She was the first female derma- 
tologist to enter private practice in North Carolina. 
She is survived by her husband, Joel; two sons; and 


three grandchildren. 


Madeline Hartsell Lamb 62 of West Chester, 
Pa., on July 8, 2012. She was an Angier B. Duke 
Scholar, and after positions in teaching, insurance, 
and retail, she went to law school and had a 34-year 
career as a lawyer. Survivors include a daughter, 
Amanda H. Lamb Griffin ’88; a son; a sister; 
and two grandchildren. 


Allan D. Bray J.D. ’63 of Las Vegas, on May 24, 
2012. From 1963 to 1969, he was a special agent in 
the FBI and served on the task force that investi- 
gated the assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy. Later, he practiced family and personal 
injury law in Las Vegas for 40 years. Survivors in- 
clude two sons and a brother. 


Charles L. Winchester ’63 of Durham and 
Phoenix, on June 12, 2012. He played football at 
Duke on scholarship. After college, he was a 
teacher, then became an entrepreneur. He managed 
multiple businesses, including Winchester Paving 
Co. in Durham. He was a guitarist and wrote more 
than 100 country songs. He is survived by his for- 
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mer wife, Sandy; a sony three brothers; CWO SISCCLS; 


and four grandchildren 


James K. Zink Ph.D. '63 of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., on Sept. 14, 2012. He taught at Harding Uni 
versity and its graduate school of theology. Later, he 
received a full scholarship to the University of 
Chicago School of Library Science. He then taught 
library science at the University of Texas-Austin and 
was assistant director for public services at the Uni 
versity of Oklahoma. He spent 19 years at his last 
position as professor and library director for South 
east Missouri State University, He is survived by his 
wife, Glenda; two daughters; a son; a brother; and 
five grandsons. 


Nicholas S. Battelle 64 of White Stone, Va., on 
July 1, 2012. He was a Navy lieutenant on the USS 
Kearsarge. Later, he was an investment manager and 
cofounder of Lee Munder Capital Group. He was a 
former trustee of Blair Academy. He is survived by 
his wife, Dorothy; two daughters; and two brothers. 


E. Harry Broome Jr. 64 of Matthews, N.C., on 
June 29, 2012. He was an investment banker and 
retired as head of the bond-trading floor of First 
Union Corp. Survivors include his wife, Lynda; a 
son; a daughter; a sister; two grandchildren; and a 


cousin, Grady T. Helms Jr. B.S.C.E. 66. 


Donald Haury 64 of Tempe, Ariz., on Sept. 6, 
2012. He was a sales manager in the steel-wire in- 
dustry. He was also an AA counselor and published 
a self-help book for people struggling with addic- 
tion issues. Survivors include his partner, Marie; a 
son; a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


James W. Hooker M.S. ’64 of Durham, on 
July 31, 2012. He worked primarily for Bell Labo 
ratories, doing advanced research and develop 
ment of communications systems under contract 
with the U.S. Department of Defense. He con- 
tributed to the nation’s missile defense systems and 
several security and intelligence applications. He is 
survived by his wife, Joanne; a son; a daughter, 
Lynn M. Hooker '90; a brother; and two grand- 
children. 


Roy K. Patterson Jr. Th.M. °64, Ph.D. 67 of 
Richmond, Va., on Aug, 30, 2012. He was a 
draftsman in the Army and later attended Union 
Theological Seminary. He served as department 
head of social studies at Peace College and as a his- 
tory instructor and academic dean at Davidson 
Community College. He also was president of 
Southern Seminary, vice president for develop- 
ment for Mary Be aldwin ( ollege, and president of 
King College. He is survived by his wife, Pauline; 
two sons; and four grandchildren. 


Sigurd C. Sandzen Jr. H.S. ’64 of Vero 


Beach, Fla., on July 11, 2012. He completed his 


orthopaedic residency at Duke and later joined the 


practice of Stelling, Meyer, Riddle & Sandzen in 
Greenville, S.C. He also practiced in Abington, 
Pa.; Dallas; Shreveport, La.; and Sacramento, 
Calif. He published several books, including three 
on hand and wrist injuries. From 1967 to 1969, 
he was a Navy commander and developed proce- 
dures that helped servicemen regain use of their 
upper extremities. He is survived by his wife, 
Pamela; two sons; a daughter; two stepchildren; 
and three grandchildren. 
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Russell E. Harner M.D. ’65 of Travelers Rest, S.C., 
on Jan. 29, 2012. He served in the Vietnam War as 
a lieutenant colonel in the Navy, After graduating, 
he was a Baskin Palmer Eye Institute resident and an 
American Academy of Ophthalmology fellow. He 
practiced ophthalmology in Greenville, $.C., from 
1972 to 2003. He is survived by his wife, Mary; a 
daughter; three sons; and four grandchildren. 


Noel J. Kinnamon ’65 of Mars Hill, N.C., on 
Sept. 13, 2012. He was a retired professor of Eng- 
lish at Mars Hill College, where he served on the 
faculty for more than 40 years. He collaborated on 
six books related to the life and letters of the Sidney 
family in England from 1500 to 1700. Survivors in- 
clude a sister, Rebeccah A. Kinnamon Neff 
M.A.T. ’67, Ph.D. 774. 


Ronald G. Seeber J.D. 65 of Winston-Salem, 
on June 22, 2012. He worked for 42 years in city 
planning and municipal law, spending 37 of those 
as city attorney of Winston-Salem. He was presi- 
dent of the North Carolina chapter of the American 
Planning Association and president of the North 
Carolina Municipal Attorney's Association, and he 
led other community and professional organiza- 
tions. In addition, he taught at Wake Forest Univer- 
sity law school. He led the singing at Our Lady of 
Mercy Parish for more than 20 years and was an of- 
ficer of the Secular Franciscan Order. He is survived 
by his wife, Sandra W. Frederick Seeber 64, 
A.M. ’65; two sons; a daughter; two sisters; and 10 
grandchildren. 


Cynthia Ann Gilliatt 66 of Harrisonburg, Va., 
on Aug. 16, 2011. She helped found and support 
Integrity/Virginia, an organization that provides 
safe spiritual space for LGBT people. She was a 
priest associate at Emmanuel Episcopal Church, 
where she also served as chaplain to its Canterbury 
Club, and priest-in-charge at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd. She helped found Safe Zones at 
James Madison University, where she was an associ- 
ate professor of English. 


Thomas H. Garret III 67 of St. Paul, Minn., on 
Aug. 19, 2012. After law school, he joined 
Lindquist & Vennum, where he practiced corporate 
securities law, with expertise in drafting documents 
for public offerings. He then became a director of 
St. Jude Medical in 1979, a position he held for 32 
years. The company recently renamed its employee 
scholarship program in his honor. He also won the 
2001 Minnesota State Senior Amateur Champi- 
onship in golf. He is survived by his wife, Linda; 
two daughters; a son; three brothers; two sisters; 
and six grandchildren. 


Thomas J. Grilliot Ph.D. ’67 of Piqua, Ohio, 
on Sept. 10, 2012. He taught at Penn State Univer- 
sity for five years before becoming an ordained 
Roman Catholic priest in 1976. After serving as as- 
sociate pastor at multiple churches, he became a vis- 
iting associate professor at the University of Notre 
Dame and later taught at Miami University in Ox- 
ford, Ohio. He served as pastor of several churches 
and retired in 2011 as parochial vicar to the pastor 
of St. Mary and St. Boniface churches in Piqua. 
Survivors include two sisters. 


Jane E. Horsley M.Ed. 67 of Hampton, Va., 
on Aug. 15, 2012. She retired in 2011 after 42 
years of federal government service. She worked at 
Quantico Marine Base; the Department of De- 
fense-Mannheim, Germany; the Justice Depart- 
ment Attorney General's Office in Houston; and 


Hampton Veterans Affairs Medical Center. She is 
survived by two brothers and a sister. 


John F. Lavach Ed.D. ’67 of Williamsburg, Va., 
on Aug. 30, 2012. He was a professor at the William 
& Mary School of Education, where he taught since 
1967. He served in the Army in the 82nd Airborne 
Division at Fort Bragg from 1956 to 1958. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Pat; a son; a daughter; two broth- 
ers; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


Susan J. Barnes Dresser ’69 of Sacramento, 
Calif., on July 2, 2012. She joined Volunteers in 
Service to America, serving in San Antonio. In 
Sacramento, she worked at the Human Rights Fair 
Housing Commission and later became a teacher 
and school administrator, serving as principal of 
Joseph Bonheim Elementary School for seven years. 
She is survived by her husband, Robert; a son; a 
daughter; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


William P. Freitag Ph.D. ’69 of Southern 
Pines, N.C., on Aug. 22, 2012. He served in the 
Navy in World War Il. He taught and was an ad- 
ministrator in the Chicago public school system 
and the Raleigh school system. In 1990, he retired 
as assistant superintendent of personnel for Wake 
County public schools. He was a Mason for more 
than 50 years and served as master of his Blue 
Lodge in 1964. He is survived by a daughter, a son, 
and two grandchildren. 


John A. Hunter Sr. M.Ed. ’69 of Durham, on 
July 10, 2012. He was a Richardson Fellow with 
the Learning Institute Center while at Duke. He 
later became a teacher in Charlotte and Durham 
public schools and served as principal of four 
schools during his career. He is survived by his wife, 
Selena; a son; a sister; a brother; and a grandson. 


Richard G. Laporte J.D. 69 of West Holly- 
wood, Calif, on Dec. 24, 2010. He was an associ- 
ate in the New York and Paris offices of Cahill, 
Gordon & Reindel before joining the legal staff of 
Wells Fargo Corp. He became a specialist in com- 
mercial and banking law and retired in 1998 as as- 
sociate general counsel. He is survived by a brother. 


Bruce C. Dunn 70 of Edmond, Okla., on Aug. 
27, 2012. He was a partner in Heartland Pathology 
Consultants and a member of the Oklahoma State 
Medical Association, the College of American 
Pathologists, and the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists. He is survived by his wife, Kathryn 
L. Hinds Dunn B.S.N. 70; two sons; a brother; 
and two grandchildren. 


Joyce A. Clayton Nichols A.H.C. ’70 of 
Durham, on July 29, 2012. She was the first female 
graduate of the physician assistant program. She is 
survived by her husband, McArthur; two daughters; 


and a son. 


Gregory S. Liptak M.D. ’71 of Retsof, N.Y., on 
March 4, 2012. For 27 years, he was a neurodevel- 
opmental pediatrician at the University of 
Rochester's Strong Memorial Hospital, where he 
became a professor of pediatrics. Later, he became a 
professor at Upstate Golisano Children’s Hospital 
in Syracuse, N.Y., serving as chief of the division of 
developmental pediatrics. 


Josephine C. Perry Eure M.Ed. ’73 of 
Pfafftown, N.C., on May 16, 2010. She had a ca- 
reer as a teacher. Survivors include three sons, a 
daughter, and two granddaughters. 


Paul G. Hodges 773 of Mount Airy, N.C., on 
Sept. 5, 2010. He was the coordinator for the 
Mount Airy Downtown Business Association. He 
acted in the community theater and was an accom- 
plished poet, playwright, and essayist. He also ed- 
ited several books and magazines and taught 
writing in the Stokes County and Durham city 
schools, as well as Surry Community College. Sur- 
vivors include a daughter, a stepdaughter, a stepson, 
and two granddaughters. 


Frank D. Spiegelberg J.D. 73 of Tulsa, Okla., 
on July 28, 2012. He served in the Air Force at 
Randolph Air Force Base in San Antonio. He 
moved to Tulsa and worked in the litigation depart- 
ments at Cities Service Co. and Apache Oil. Later, 
he went into private legal practice in the oil and gas 
industry. He served multiple terms as board presi- 
dent of the Union public schools. Survivors include 
his wife, Linda; a son; a daughter; a sister; and a 


granddaughter. 


David S. Marsh ’74 of San Angelo, Texas, on 


June 25, 2012. He served in the biology department 


at Angelo State University for 29 years. He was an 
active member of the Texas Academy of Sciences, 
serving on many committees and as its president. 
He is survived by his wife, Patti; three daughters; a 
son; a sister; a brother; and three grandchildren. 


David L. Richardson M.D. ’74 of Lumberton, 
N.C., on Aug. 29, 2012. He entered private prac- 
tice with Lumberton Medical Clinic in 1978 and 
maintained a connection with Duke Medical Cen- 


ter throughout his career. He is survived by his wife, 


Sylvia; a son; a daughter; a stepson; his mother; and 
three grandchildren. 
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David L. Dalton H.S. 75 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on June 20, 2012. He was a major in the Army 
Reserve Medical Corps from 1970 to 1976 and 
later practiced urology in Jacksonville for 36 years. 
He was on the board of governors of the Florida 
Urological Society from 1988 to 1991 and was a 
founding board member of K-Life Jacksonville, 
serving for five years. He is survived by his wife, 
Suzanne; three sons; two daughters; two sisters; a 
brother; and two grandchildren. 


Garland K. Linkous Ph.D. ’75 of Durham, on 


June 26, 2012. Survivors include his wife, Joanne. 


Daniel Pendarvis III M.B.A. ’78 of Virginia 
Beach, Va., on July 30, 2012. He was a supply of- 
ficer in the Navy, earning the Legion of Merit, 
Meritorious Service Medal, and the Navy Com- 
mendation Medal. After retiring from the Navy, 
he worked for Portsmouth schools as assistant su- 
perintendent of budget and planning. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Dale; two sons; his mother; and 
a sister. 


William Scott Funger ’79 of Potomac, Md., 
on Aug. 31, 2012. He became a lawyer and fo- 
cused on helping those who were injured, ill, or 
destitute. He also served as the chairman of the 
Duke University Medical Center heart board. 

He collected rare coins and enjoyed numismatics. 
He is survived by his wife, Holly; three sons; his 
parents; two sisters; and a brother. 


David M. Lane Ph.D. ’79 of Dover, N.H., on 
Aug. 25, 2012. He received his doctorate in 
botany, then earned a master’s in library science 
from Syracuse University. He was a biological sci- 
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ences librarian and associate professor at the Uni 


versity of New Hampshire, and from 1999 to 2000, 


he served as president of the Council on Botanical 
and Horticultural Libraries. He won that organiza 
tion’s Charles Robert Long Award of Extraordinary 
Merit. He is survived by two sisters and a brother. 


Jordan R. Miller °79 of West River, Md., on 
Oct. 17, 2010, in South Africa. 


Carl B. Ziegler Jr. Ph.D. ’81 of East Lyme, 
Conn., on Aug. 14, 2012. He completed a master’s 
degree in organic chemistry at the University of 
Delaware. While there, he worked for Nobel Laure 
ate Richard Heck and contributed to the develop 
ment of the Heck reaction, used in both academic 
and pharmaceutical research. After Duke, he pur- 


sued postdoctoral studies at Oxford University. He 
worked for Lederle Laboratories (American 
Cyanamid) in New York and later for Pfizer Inc. 
He is survived by his wife, Jillian; two sons; three 
Sisters; and a brother. 


Timothy J. Hazen M.Div. 82 of Poquoson, Va., 


on July 18, 2012. He served in the Navy before at- 
tending Duke and retired as a minister. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Eddice; a son; a daughter; a sister; 
a brother; two half-sisters; and a half-brother. 


Susan McDonald White °82 of Charlotte, on 
June 20, 2012. She was an art conservator and re- 
storer. Before starting her own company, she 
worked for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, tray- 
eling internationally for business, with a specialty in 
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restoring ancient art objects. She was also an offi- 
cially recognized Massachusetts artist, with numer- 
ous shows in the Boston area. Survivors include her 
parents; two sisters, Cathy L. White Graham 
‘77, B.H.S. 79 and Mary Jane White J.D. ’77; 
a brother; and several nieces and nephews, includ- 
ing Robert Michael Owen ‘12. 


Cornelius Gallagher Jr. ’83 of Lanesville, 
Mass., on July 10, 2012. He was an ESL teacher in 
both Germany and the U.S. He also worked as a 
counselor for adults with schizophrenia and other 
severe mental illnesses. He is survived by his wife, 
Marion; his mother; three sisters; and three brothers. 


Adam S. Fowler B.S.E. 84 of Durham, on 
July 28, 2012. He had a career in telecommunica- 
tions and worked for Nortel, Tekelec, and Cata- 
pult Communications. Most recently he was 
director of marketing in the Americas for Aeroflex 
Test Solutions. He is survived by his wife, Sheryl; 
a son; a daughter; his parents; and two brothers. 


Anthony C. Busic M.Div. ’88 of Salem, Va., 
on July 23, 2012. A minister in Virginia and 
North Carolina, he served the Orange Charge in 
Orange County, N.C.; Mount Pleasant United 
Methodist Church in Roanoke County, Va.; the 
Bethel/Emmanuel Charge in Lancaster County, 
Va.; Central United Methodist Church in Salem, 
and Chestnut Hill United Methodist Church in 
Lynchburg. Survivors include his wife, Vickie; a 
son; two daughters; a brother; and a sister. 


Christopher J. Hussey M.B.A. 791 of Indi- 
anapolis, on Aug. 19, 2012. He served as a Navy 
submarine officer from 1984 to 1989. A former 
Hill-Rom Holdings employee, he co-owned the 
Interface Financial Group, a business with his 
wife. He is survived by his wife, Sheila; a son; his 
parents; two sisters; and a brother. 


Ronnie R. Dawson M.Div. 96 of Surf City, 
N.C., on Aug. 7, 2012. He served several pastorates 
in North Carolina within the United Methodist 
Church, including Concord, Warrens Grove, Cedar 
Cliff, Shiloh, and Mount Bethel. Before entering 
the ministry, he was a personal aide to the late U.S. 
Sen. John P. East of North Carolina. He is survived 
by his wife, Debra; a son; and a brother. 


Anish A. Joshi M.B.A. 97, M.E.M. ’97 of 
Newark, N.J., on June 18, 2012. After law school, 
he opened his own practice in New Brunswick, 
N.]J., in 2003. In 2007, he received the General 
Practitioner of the Year Award from the New Jer- 
sey State Bar Association. He served as a volunteer 
investigator for the Middlesex County Attorney 
Ethics Committee. He is survived by his parents 
and two brothers. 


Neal E. Wingfield M.Div. 98 of Raleigh, on 
Jan. 15, 2012. Survivors include his wife, Page; a 
son; and a daughter. 


Robert E. Shelton M.Div. 99 of Graham, 
N.C., on Sept. 20, 2011. He was an ordained 
elder in the North Carolina Conference of the 
United Methodist Church. He was in his 17th 
year of ministry and seryed in pastorates through- 
out North Carolina, including the towns of 
Franklinville, Ramseur, Washington, Roanoke 
Rapids, and Graham. He is survived by his wife, 
Janna; two daughters; two sons; his mother and 
stepfather; his father and stepmother; a brother; 
and a stepbrother. 


Clinton S. McHugh ’02 of Greenwood Village, 
Colo., on July 17, 2012. After Duke, he attended 
the University of Virginia law school and was work- 
ing toward a master's of public policy and policy 
administration at Northwestern University. He was 
an associate at Kirkland & Ellis and Skadden, Arps, 
Slate, Meagher & Flom in Chicago. He also served 
as general counsel for the Rapid Transit Authority 
in Chicago until June 2012 before moving to Col- 
orado. He is survived by his wife, Susan Keeler 
McHugh °01; his parents; and a brother. 


Nadiya Yakovleva M.B.A. 04 of Moscow, in 
January 2011. Survivors include her husband, 
Konstantin, and a daughter. 


Li Chen Kramer M.B.A. ’07, Cert. 07 of Marl- 
borough, Mass., on Aug. 26, 2012. She was an asso- 
ciate director at Millennium Pharmaceuticals. Born 
in China, she received a doctor of medicine degree 
at the University of Peking before earning a Ph.D. in 
molecular biochemistry from the University of 
Maryland and later an M.S. in information technol- 
ogy. She was a research fellow at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, a principal consultant with Oracle 
Corp., a software engineer at Celera Genomics and 
Applied Biosystems, and a manager of strategy con- 
sulting for Booz Allen Hamilton. She is survived by 
her husband, Keith; her parents; and a brother. 


Derrik J. Chan ‘11 of Minneapolis, on Aug. 17, 
2012. He enjoyed performing magic, playing soc- 
cer, and exploring technology. He is survived by 
his parents and a sister. 


Marcus L. Johnson A.H.C. °12 of Durham, on 
July 19, 2012. After graduating from Morris Col- 


lege in 2005, he worked with the South Carolina 
Department of Health and Environmental Control. 
In 2010, he was accepted to Duke Medical School 
to become a physician's assistant. He is survived by 
his father, two grandparents, and a sister. 


Professor Emeritus Maddox 

George L. Maddox of Durham, on Aug. 9, 
2012. He served as a first sergeant in the Army, 
fighting in Europe and the Philippines during 
World War II. He earned a master’s degree in social 
ethics from Boston University in 1952 and a doc- 
torate in sociology and labor relations from Michi- 
gan State University in 1956. He was a professor 
and chairman of the sociology department at Mill- 
saps College before accepting a fellowship at Duke 
University Medical Center in 1959. He joined the 
sociology department at Duke and, in 1972, was 
appointed director of the Duke Center for the 
Study of Aging and Human Development. He had 
fellowships at St. Thomas Hospital (England), the 
London School of Economics, the University of 
Toronto, and Green College at Oxford. He was 
named professor emeritus at Duke in 1995 but re- 
mained active in aging research and policy until 
2011. He was president of the Gerontological Soci- 
ety of America and received the Robert Kleemeier 
Award, its highest award for research. He was a 
founding member of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil for the National Institute on Aging, and North 
Carolina honored him with the Order of the Long 
Leaf Pine for outstanding public service. For his 
teaching accomplishments, he was recognized with 
the Distinguished Mentorship Award of the Behay- 
ioral and Social Sciences section of the Gerontologi- 
cal Society of America, as well as Duke’s 
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Humanitarian Award. He is survived by his wife, 
Evelyn; a daughter; a son; and a brother. 


Trustee Emeritus Patterson 

Eugene C. Patterson Hon. 78 of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on Jan. 12, 2013. A Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning journalist, he was a professor at Duke and 
served on the board of trustees from 1988 to 1994. 
Patterson was influential in the formation of the 
Sanford School of Public Policy and the DeWitt 
Wallace Center for Media and Democracy. After 
spending the Depression on a small farm near Adel, 
Ga., he studied journalism at the University of 
Georgia. He fought in the Battle of the Bulge in the 
Army during World War II and earned Silver and 
Bronze stars for his service. Upon his return, he 
started working at United Press. He worked in vari- 
ous capacities for The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
from 1956 to 1968, during the height of the civil 
rights movement. Patterson's 1967 Pulitzer Prize- 
winning editorial contributions urged Southerners 
to embrace integration peacefully. Patterson spent 
three years as managing editor of The Washington 
Post before coming to Duke, where he taught pub- 
lic policy in 1971 and 1972. He later became editor 
of The St. Petersburg Times. He retired in 1988 as 
chairman of the board of the Poynter Institute, a 
professional school for journalists. The institute en- 
dows a Duke faculty position named in his 
honor—the Eugene C. Patterson Professor of the 
Practice of Journalism and Public Policy. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Mary Patterson Fausch 
76; a son-in-law, James C. Fausch B.S.E. ’75; 
a sister; and three granddaughters, Laura Carter 
Fausch 06, Molly Patterson Fausch 08, 
and Emily Carr Fausch 711. 


Looking for ways to reach an exclusive clientele? Advertise with 
Duke Magazine and access more than 120,000 potential clients in the 

Duke family. For rates, requirements, deadlines, and all other questions, 
check out www.dukemagazine.duke.edu, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

MARYLAND EASTERN SHORE. Magnificent 

historic manor house on 300 acre farm outside of 
Chestertown available for weekly rent. For 6 peo- 

ple, privacy, pool, vineyard, gourmet kitchen, golf 
privileges. phil@hoonassoc.com. Duke ’76 


Paris: Marais. Luxury rental in center of Paris. 
Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre Pompi- 
dou and other historical sites as well as gourmet 
shops of Rue de Bretagne. See owner's website at 
www.parischapon.com. 


River & Mountains Downtown Bend, 
Oregon 2 Bedroom, | 1/2 Bath Townhouse, 
Sleeps 6 $120/night 2 night minimum 
mbeith7654@aol.com 


St.Maarten. Gorgeous beaches, shopping, dining 
in the “Culinary Capital of the Caribbean.” Private 


4 bedroom family home sleeps 1-8. Photos, rates: 
www.villaplateau.com. Special discount for DUKE 


FOR SALE 


26 acre Horse Farm, located 25 min from Duke. 
State of the art barn. Income producing 3,000 sq ft 
4 bedroom ranch style house. Plus separate apart- 
ment. Check out Woodhurst Farm, Hillsborough 
NC on Youtube. Contact Bill Corr at 
wdcorr@earthlink.net, 919-605-7713. 


Live simply: off-grid 32 acre farm in rural 
Chatham County, an hour from Duke, equidistant 
from mountains and shore. 3 sturdy cabins, 

2 deep solar-pumped wells, greenhouse, mandala 
garden, four seasons gardening, stream. Choose 
eremitic or communitarian lifestyle. Call Don 

or Pam at 919-548-4923, or email 

donald. byrne.jr@gmail.com. 








Mountain Home near Lake Lure, NC with excep- 
tional amenities, located at the confluence of two 
bold creeks. The largest of only 19 homesites within 
a land conservation community. High speed inter- 
net. Paved roadways. Complete details at 

www. [hreeCreeks.com. Contact John Nelson at 


828.625.4293. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Life Coaching—“Success on Your Terms” Insight 
& Action, LLC helps bright, caring motivated in- 
dividuals take positive steps to improve their lives, 
professionally and/or personally. Coaching takes 
place conveniently and confidentially by phone. 
Visit www.InsightAndActionCoaching.com, or 
contact Karen Rosner Shapiro, JD, PCC (Duke 
*88) at karen@InsightAndActionCoaching.com or 
610 642-4313 for a complimentary consultation. 
Discount for fellow Duke Alumni. 
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Retro 


The King Paucus Affair 
Mocked by an outrageous play script, Duke administrators 
searched in vain for its secret author. | By Kimberly Sims 


ne of the most notorious pieces of 
Duke’s theatrical history—an 
anonymously written play titled 


The Vision of King Paucus—never actually 
appeared on a campus stage. But when 300 
copies of the three-page script showed up 
mysteriously in student and faculty mail- 
boxes in late 1933, it caused a stir felt 
across the university. 

The script laid out a bitter lampoon ofa 
Duke administration more concerned with 
football, grand campus buildings, and pay- 
ing homage to the university's rich benefac- 
tor than with the wants and needs of its 
students. The play’ central characters, 
thinly veiled parodies of university leaders, 
were given outrageous descriptions that left 
little doubt as to the target of their ridicule. 
President William Few was represented as 
King Paucus, “a thin, awkward man with a 
goatish beard.” Vice President Robert Flow- 
ers was characterized as Prince Struttabout 
Blossoms, “a self-important sonorous say- 
nothing dressed in a curious suit of armour 
fashioned from coins.” Dean William Wan- 
namaker was Lord Willie Wanna-be- King, 
“a pasty sort of ham-and-egg man wearing 
an academic robe.” 

The play’s most-pointed lambasting was 
directed at Henry Rudolph Dwire, Duke's 
director of public relations, who appeared 
as Henri Rudolphus Fatpaunch, “the 
King’s eunuch and Lord of Ballyhoo, a 
man-sized infant with a head like a pump- 
kin and a croaking blah-blah voice. His 
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Students of Trinity College in 
Randolph County put on 7he 
Womanless Wedding—an 
appropriate production for 
the all-male student body. 
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eyes are beady, his face rat-like. His 
breath comes in short pants, but nev- 
ertheless he wears no pants, and is ar- 
rayed sometimes in the disguise of a 
fairy and at others a la Mahatma.” 

University administrators searched 
urgently for the identity of the author, 
apparently believing the author could 
be charged with sending obscene ma- 
terial through the mail (based on the 
fact that Fatpaunch was described as 
not wearing pants). Suspicion cen- 
tered on Janet Earl 35, a student from 
Iowa, because a spelling mistake in the 
play matched one she was known to 
make. But the author's identity re- 
mained unknown 
for decades. 

It wasn't until 
1979, in an interview 
with former class- 
mate Susan Single- 
ton Rose ’35, A.M. 
87, that Earl admit- 
ted to writing King 
Paucus. She said she had been frustrated by 
the administration’s seeming indifference 
to student concerns and what she saw as 
administrators outmoded attitude toward 
academic freedom. Ernest Seeman, then- 
editor of Duke University Press and a vocal 
critic of the administration, encouraged 
her to express her feelings in writing. She 
drafted her play and gave it to Seeman, 
who had an out-of-state printer make 300 


Female students in the 
Dramatic Club played 
all the roles in a pro- | 
duction of Monsieur 
Beaucaire in March 
1922. The Dramatic 
Club was coached by 
Gladys Gross, wife of 
chemistry professor 
Paul Gross. 
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Duke University Archives 


Subject to ridicule: Few and Flowers became King Paucus and Price 
Struttabout Blossoms in thinly veiled theatrical parody. 


The play’s central characters, 
thinly veiled parodies of university 
leaders, were given outrageous 
descriptions that left little doubt 
as to the target of their ridicule. 


copies. Earl and two friends took the copies 
to Raleigh, where they anonymously mailed 
them to students and faculty. 

During the university's investigation, 
Earl admitted her participation to law pro- 
fessor Leslie Craven, whom she had sought 
out for advice. He.told her that Duke had 
hired the famed Pinkerton National De- 
tective Agency to hunt for the author and 
that one of his classes had been assigned to 







once? He said, “Wanna-be-king, let me give you some advice. Never let anybody decide anything for themselves. Strut your stuff and 
make a lot of noise and you'll fool some of the people some of the time, even if your little peanut brains do rattle rather noticeably. You 
remember that and maybe you'll get to be King some day while the Board of Trustees is asleep or rubbing its rheumatism.” And do you 
know, I’ve always remembered that advice and kept it, and I’ve never been in any scrapes. Oh, I know my stuff. Now before he was 
knighted, old Strurtabout Blossoms was only a common math professor, but I was a Herr German Doctor from Heidelberg, I’d have you 
know. It was I who put in the goose step system. 

GIRL: But, sir, the food, where is it? 

WANNA-BE-KING: Oh, that’s all prescribed for you. But let me tell you. . . 

GIRL: (Disappointedly.) I know, but, I—I—I wanted to choose. 


WANNA-BE-KING: Tut, tut, young woman, you're too young to choose. You'll have to learn my goose step system if you stay 
here. Bur let me tell you, there’s one thing that Blossoms and I agree on, and that is that Duke was the greatest philanthropist that ever 
lived. (Bows three times to the image of Saint Buck Duke.) Think of building an institution like this for me and my goose step! And 
letting me boss the professors and students! Wonderful! (Struts and tries to look big.) You ought to be proud of being here. It’s 
magnificent. It’s a great privilege. In a few minutes now the bells will ring. We have the finest bells that there are in this kingdom right 
here. Yes, sir! And the tower windows are larger and more beautiful than any to be found. I want you people to go often to the tower. 
You must. And, you must do all the other things I shall command of you. Why? Because I say so, of course. You two just wait here 
while I go make arrangements for your meeting with the Coach. And, mind you, don’t use the chairs; young people are not supposed to 
be comfortable around here. (He leaves the boy and girl standing.) 


BOY: 

GIRL: 
did you? 

BOY: 


Shhh! I think I hear a football game going on and some yelling! 
Oh, how wonderful! Say, do you know this place really is more beautiful than those pictures, isn’t it! I didn’t expect that, 


No, I didn’t. But say, have you noticed the ugly picture they worship? Looks queer in these surroundings, doesn’t it? 


GIRL: Shhh! They might hear you. They are sort of funny here, though. When do we get our food? I haven't seen any. 
And, do you know, he says we can’t choose our own! That's queer. 

BOY: I could eat anything now. But here comes Wanna-be-king again. y 

WANNA-BE-KING: Come on, boy. 

BOY: ButI can’t leave her. She can come, too, can’t she? é 

WANNA-BE-KING: Oh, no, no, no. Women have to learn their places here. We can’t take her along. Men can’t entertain 
women anyway. I must teach you of the younger generation that boys and girls should not mix. Sin, sin, that’s it! You must remember 
that women and beer are the terrible Original Sin! Here, I’ll take her over to King Paucus. He always takes care of the women. He 
can show her the tower or something. (He takes her to the King, who bows low before her, doffing his crown and rising from his rocking 
chair, Wanna-be-king leaves with the boy.) 

KING PAUCUS: Howdy, madam. We certainly are glad to have you all here. (Turns aside to whistle a short tune.) This 
place was built for you and we hope that you'll get a deal of inspiration from it. (Removes and replaces crown twice; scratches head five 
times and scratches left ear six times.) 

(A procession of professors and students in chains passes by.) 

GIRL; Who are those poor people in chains? 

KING PAUCUS: Pooh, pooh. Only some of those terrible radicals who wouldn’t conform to our rules and regulations. That 

girl with the ball and chain is our worst criminal. She was out after ten-thirty twice. Why can’t they remember that this is a factory? 
An educational factory in which they are just laborers and not supposed to have opinions. This is my Court and nobody else has anything 
to do with it. I can’t see why in the world people won’t follow our vision or go out and start a court for themselves. Here I’ve been years 
pulling wires with the Duke’s family and the Methodist Church to get this expensive Court together, and here these fanatical students and 
professors dare suggest ideas to me! The very idea! As if I were interested in ideas! But more important, young woman, have you heard 
the bells? You haven't? Well, I’ll see that you do. 

GIRL: Thank you, your royal academic majesty. 

KING PAUCUS: Listen closely now. They'll ring in just a few minutes when the ceremony begins. Ah, I see you have been 
noticing the tower windows. 

RL: Yes, they are very beautiful. 

KING PAUCUS: Those windows are truly masterpieces, and there are seven thousand pipes in the organ. Did you know that? 
Every day I mount that tower and go among the bells for meditation. My dear young woman, I want you to feel free to go up there at 
any time and rest your soul in peace and repose. Pray to Midas, the All Powerful, for help and guidance. I must make a speech about 
that to the Alumni Association sometime. 

GIRL: Would you please tell me something? I'd like to know very much when and where my brother and I will get food, because 
we are both very hungry and . . . 

KING PAUCUS: Yes, yes, but that will all be . . . 

HENRI THE EUNUCH: 
television.) 

KING PAUCUS: (In a whisper.) And, Henri, have you rationalized that last building blunder of mine and told the public what 
a great vision is mine once more? 

HENRI THE EUNUCH: (Impatiently.) Yes, yes, milord. 

KING PAUCUS: And one thing more, Henri, I am cutting all salaries—excepting those of the Big Four, of course—and from 
now on we'll cut out the useless expenses of laboratories and libraries. Remind me to call a meeting so we can go into a proper huddle to 
discuss the situations. In case the student body and the public might not like it, put out some good publicity on, “King Paucus, Man of 
Visions, is carrying the Court of Learning onward to greater, vaster outlook!” And, Henri, remind me to have Lord Wanna-be-king 
tighten the controls on those Student Government Clubs, but, quietly, quietly! They still think they are important! (Laughs.) 

(A messenger boy approaches with a note for the King in a silver dish.) 

MESSENGER: Your majesty, from your most faithful and humble servant, Lord Willie Wanna-be-king. 


KING PAUCUS: (Reading it.) Ah, it is now time for the ceremony. The bells will ring. (The girl goes to one side and sits 
down for the first time since her arrival. She is obviously much relieved. Lord Ballyhoo, the Eunuch, ceases his fanning and pulls a long 
silken cord, immediately after which two servant boys enter, one bearing a baptismal bowl of water and the other a heavily embroidered 
linen towel. The bells start ringing as the Eunuch bends over the King’s beard with a magnifying glass. The girl watches with increasing 
amazement and the Eunuch finally speaks.) 

EUNUCH; Adolphus, Adolphus, come forth! (He plucks from the King’s beard a flea which he holds by a tiny gold chain. He 
immerses it in the baptismal bowl and lays it tenderly on the linen towel before carefully replacing it. Throughout the entire ceremony every- 
one in the Court preserves a dignified silence. The King then kneels on the floor with his hands cupped under the bow! and his eyes 
directed toward the portrait of the Duke. His beard stands out horizontally. A gleam of light catches in the gold of Adolphus’s chain. 
At this point the boy returns much exhausted.) 

BOY: (To the girl.) Have you been fed yet? 


GIRL; No, and you? 


That reminds me. Henri, is my daily ballyhoo ready? 


(Fatuously.) Yes, my lord King. (Produces copy for Alumni Register, daily papers, radio and 
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Hoof ’n’ Horn performed the 
student-written Belles and Ballots 
during Joe College Weekend. The 


19 5 following year, the 


group performed 


The Duke Wesley 
Players produced 
The Lark, a 
play about 
Joan of Arc. 
The Wesley 
Players 
specialized in 
theological 
dramatic 
productions, and included both 
undergraduate and graduate students. 


Anything Goes, their first non- 
Student-written production since 
Hoof ’n’ Horn was founded in 1936. 











investigate the case. Craven encouraged 
her never to speak of her involvement with 
King Paucus. He also urged her to consider 
transferring to another university, which 
she did. Craven, too, would soon leave 
Duke for a position in federal government. 
Years later, he related that he had told only 
two people about her role in the King Pau- 
cus affair: law school dean Justin Miller and 
former U.S. President Herbert Hoover, 
who, Craven said, laughed at the story. 

Earl, known later as Janet Earl Miller, 
went on to edit Quaker Oats’ company 
magazine and coauthor a book about her 
Iowa high school. She died in January 
2012. Her obituary notes that among her 
pleasures were “her years at Duke Univer- 
sity in North Carolina.” 

Seeman was dismissed from Duke Press 
in 1934. The official reason given for his 
dismissal was financial. 

Perhaps encouraged by the King Paucus 
stunt, several students took steps in Febru- 
ary 1934 to address their complaints with 
the administration. A committee including 
students and faculty members was formed 
to address their concerns, which included 
a lack of on-campus social activities and ac- 
cess to athletics facilities, and the right of 
campus police to enter dormitory rooms 
without student permission. The success of 
this endeavor encouraged the creation of a 
stronger, more vocal student govern- 
ment—a predecessor of today’s Duke Stu- 
dent Government. Today, DSG advocates 
for communication between students and 
administrators, a dialogue that stems from 
a three-page play about a very odd king. 


Sims is a technical services archivist at Duke. 


Happy Birthday, Wanda June, by 
Kurt Vonnegut, a Duke Players 
production, 
included 
eye-catching 
costumes. 
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Devil’SOwn 


ivio Sanuto’s Geografia, published in 1588 in Venice, is the 

first edition of the first printed atlas of Africa. It contains 

twelve double-page engraved maps showing the continent. 

For its date, the maps are surprisingly detailed and accurate, cor- 
recting many of the earlier errors in French and German maps. 

Nevertheless, Sanuto perpetuated many preconceived Euro- 

pean notions about Africa. He also introduced new errors in the 

text of the atlas, making the work a fascinating case study of Eu- 

ropean views of Africa in the sixteenth century. He included 

some fantastical tales of the inhabitants of Africa, claiming that 

in Cairo, for example, murderers were cut in two and the top 








half was put on a plate with quicklime, where it would remain 
alive for as long as fifteen minutes and even answer questions. 
And he took some notable liberties strictly from a geographic 
standpoint: Many of the bodies of water in the interior of the 
continent are guesswork or conjecture, and Madagascar is obvi- 
ously distorted. 

The work is important for the study of European depictions 
of Africa. It will be a cornerstone for African collections in the 
John Hope Franklin Research Center for African and African- 
American History and Culture—one element of the David M. 
Rubenstein Rare Book & Manuscript Library. 
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4 Mark Zupan 


World view: Sanuto was a Venetian mathematician and geographer who intended Geografia to be the first in a series of maps of the world. 
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In a way, Duke fans have John ‘61 and Pat 
Koskinen’s children to thank for extensive 
renovations to the soccer and lacrosse stadium 
that bears the couple’s names. The Koskinens 
weren't soccer fans until their kids, Jeff and 
Cheryl, started playing around age six. John 
of =Lof-]amerey-[eh al late m-yolecel-lem-dale(-Te me) om celelareliare] 

a professional soccer league, and served as 
president of the U.S. Soccer Foundation. 


John has served in a wide range of leadership 
positions: non-executive chairman of Freddie Mac; 
deputy mayor of Washington, D.C.; and CEO of 
crisis management firm the Palmieri Company, 
among others. He has served on a number of 
corporate boards and was chairman of the Duke 
trustees for three of his 12 years on the board. 
He said that Duke helped to form the intellectual 
foundation on which he built his career. 


“Duke has continued to grow and prosper in 
the years since | attended as an undergraduate," 
lo) alamcts}(¢ Mmmm s10] midalmel0 le] am aal-mct-]ecrm DIOL Com arch 
never lost its welcoming atmosphere and the 
energy, enthusiasm, and warmth with which 
everyone goes about their work." 
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in ‘61 and Pa 
Committed to, Duke 


John and Pat have supported Duke for years. 
They established a charitable lead trust that has 
helped fund renovations to Koskinen Stadium, 
has supported the construction and maintenance 
of the West Campus recreation facilities, and 
has created an endowment to benefit female 
student-athletes at Duke. The Koskinens have 

El Yomantcle(-MelUhaa ie] shane) aacm-lale mare h\Z-molt-]alal-1e mre) 
bequest that will further support causes that 
are important to them. 


j i 


“| benefitted greatly from the financial aid | 
received from Duke,” said John. “| have been 
indebted to Duke for that assistance and have 
always been pleased to be able to help provide 
similar support to others." 





To explore ways you can make a deferred gift to 
create opportunity for future generations, visit 
dukeforward.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 





DUKE UNIVERSITY Duke University | Office of Gift Planning 


G | FT =) L A N N | N e Box 90600 | Durham, NC 27708 
Phone: (919) 681-0464 
Email: gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
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UNDER | HEGARGOYLES 


here did I find my personal moments 

of transformation? Largely in my 
experiences with teachers and with 
writing—all of which makes it unsurprising 
that I turned out to be editing, writing, 
and teaching in a campus setting. 


I recall the elementary-school teacher who didn’t just see me as a promising writer, 

but who helped turn me into a published writer. She nudged me to submit my work 

to children’s magazines, an audacious but ultimately rewarding gesture. I also think 

back to the pleasure of seeing my blue-toned words, engaging with themes that per- 

haps mattered to immature minds, appear on stapled-together mimeographed 

sheets. Back in the day, those sweet-smelling sheets constituted the school newspa- 
per. Publication at a young age—a mark of approval at any age, really—was 
quite the early confidence booster. 

4 In high school, there was the hyper-energetic and unfailingly supportive 

4 English teacher; she was central to landing my first editorship, with the 
school’s literary magazine. I found myself gauging the 
worth of the writing of others, and I realized that those 
judgments carried some meaning. It was quite a self- 
discovery: I could actually graduate to guiding as well 
as performing the act of writing. 

We all have become different—perhaps more inter- 
deer 247 x 180cm) Se esting, more directed, and more resilient—through 
——— ' transformative experiences. Maybe the sparking force of 

the transformation was the guidance of a mentor. Or 
the power of an idea conveyed in class. Or an en- 
counter with someone in a distant place. Or the in- 
escapable carryover of an accident. 

Transformations, then, is the theme on which this 
issue is built. You'll find deeply meaningful, and deeply 

= personal, avenues into that theme, through essays by 
students, faculty members, and alumni. Their subjects range across the intel- 
lectual and emotional spectrums, from coming to terms with a personal loss to 
recalibrating the dynamics of the classroom, from translating a text into an- 
other language to translating environmental consciousness into practice. You'll 
also find a set of Duke scholars reflecting on the most transformative develop- 
ments in their fields, from new ways of thinking about religious communities to 
new ways of applying imaging technology in health care. 

Finally, you'll come upon a list-—thoroughly subjective, as all such lists are, but re- 
vealing just the same—of transformative moments in Duke's history. It's a list that 
touches on transformations in the composition of the student body, the role of tech- 
nology, the shape of the curriculum, the evolution of social standards, and more. 

Our hope is that this issue will provide a fresh approach to understanding this 
ever-restless, never self-satisfied university. There are many stories that could be told 
of individuals who have been transformed by Duke and who, in turn, have had a 
transformative impact on the world. Some of those stories are told here. It’s a good 
bet that your own story could be among them. 





COMPOSITION BOOK 


—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 


LETTERS 


Straightening Out Shooting 

I read with interest “Straight Shooting” 
{Summer 2013]. Sadly one of Duke's 
own was an early victim of gun violence 
in a school. Horace P. (“Buck”) Morgan 
70 dedicated his life to helping troubled 
youth, but lost his life in the 1990s in 
Georgia when he was shot by a student at 
school. Buck was one of the best people 
to ever graduate from Duke. 


Art McTighe ’70 
Hightstown, New Jersey 


I worked eighteen years between 1952 
and 1972 at an oil refinery on the 
Dutch island of Aruba. There, the only 
people allowed to have firearms were 
members of the police, the small Dutch 
marine detachment, and the Aruba Gun 
Club. The latter organization met on 
Saturday mornings and used shotguns 
to shoot at clay pigeons. The rest of the 
time, the shotguns were in police cus- 
tody, with police recruits and low sen- 
iority policemen cleaning and 
maintaining them. 

Aruba and Baytown, Texas, where my 
family and I have lived since 1974, have 
about the same population—low 
70,000s. Baytown averages about a 
dozen murders per year, mostly with 
guns. Aruba, when I lived there, had 
about one murder every two years— 
usually by knife or strangulation. On a 
small island (Aruba is sixty-eight square 
miles, only the southern half popu- 
lated), gun-control law is easier to 
enforce than in a typical U.S. city. 

I do not claim to have a perfect solu- 
tion to the problem of gun violence. | 
merely offer the foregoing as interesting 
background material. 


Malcolm Murray B.S.M.E. ’52 
Baytown, Texas 


Excellent article. Looking forward to 
seeing Cook’s next efforts. Most Ameri- 
cans, despite empirical evidence to the 
contrary, have the idea that they will be 
able to use a gun to defend themselves 
and their families. Compare our rate of 
gun violence to European countries, 
Canada, Japan, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia—we look insane. Australia is an 
excellent example of a country that took 
radical steps to control gun violence. 


Australian citizens simply 
grew weary of mass shoot- 
ings, and they had a group 
of courageous politicians 
that enabled a process of get- 
ting rid of guns. Now their 
gun violence is, like the 
other countries mentioned, numerically 
tiny. Canada has many guns but does 
not have a culture of using guns on peo- 
ple. America is unique in that its citizens 
defend guns and seem to have tireless 
tolerance of mass killings, even when 
they involve children. 


August Williams [mgodwyn@gmail.com, 
commenting online] 


“Straight Shooting” offered some inter- 
esting opinions on gun violence. These 
opinions were clearly at odds with much 
of the scholarly data dealing with the 
subject. For example, the findings of Dr. 
John R. Lott, which indicate the rela- 
tionship between crime reduction and 
increased gun ownership, were declared 
to be simply “dismaying.” The conclu- 
sion by Dr. Cook that “more guns 
equals more dead people” is no more 





Our politicians and 
celebrities remember, as 


they rely on armed body- 


Liquid Assets 
2 guards. 


a 


David C. Hemphill 67 
Boulder City, Nevada 


“Straight Shooting” could not have been 
more inappropriately titled. Rather than 
discussing balancing Second Amend- 
ment rights with the mechanics of sensi- 
ble gun control, writer Matt Shaer offers 
the same tired information that causes 
intelligent, thoughtful people to be ever 
skeptical of the gun-control advocates. 
The author begins by discussing how 
Dr. Cook is contacted by The New York 
Times, National Public Radio, and Al 
Jazeera to gain his opinions and insights 
after the Sandy Hook tragedy. Certainly 
not the most objective news outlets cov- 
ering the issue of gun control and gun 
violence. We are then presented with the 
“irrefutable” fact collected by Cook over 
his many years of research that “more 
guns equals more dead people.” 
Unfortunately “facts” can be miscon- 
strued. A recent Pew Research study 


: This is not a gun violence problem; it is 


ee 


a values and character problem. Nazi 
: Germany was not a gas chamber 


: Violence problem, it was a problem 
with human evil. — oR sacs 


persuasive than stating “more people 
equals more dead people.” 

It seems that much of the current re- 
search and political discussion on gun 
control comes from people with essen- 
tially different opinions as to how to 
deal with criminal violence. One side 
believes that when encountering a 
threat, they need or want someone else, 
such as the police, to protect them. 
Therefore, they feel that no one other 
than the police needs to have guns. 
Those on the other side of the debate 
are willing to act to protect themselves 
and their loved ones at the point of 
criminal attack—perhaps with the use of 
a firearm. Remember that when seconds 
count, the police are just minutes away. 


showed that in spite of population 
growth and the increase in the number 
of guns in circulation, deaths due to gun 
violence are down 49 percent from 
18,253 in 1993 to 11,078 in 2010. Gun 
homicides in 2010 were 3.5 per 100,000 
people as opposed to 7.0 per 100,000 in 
1993. 

Shaer laments Cook’s frustration with 
getting “his truth” out because of the 
media machines of the NRA and other 
groups “taking charge of the agenda.” 
This is particularly amusing, as many 
people would suggest that the main- 
stream media have supported a gun-con- 
trol agenda through their reporting of 
the issue. As per the Pew study, the ma- 
jority of Americans (56 percent) believe 
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that gun violence is on the rise when in 
fact the exact opposite is true. This per- 
ception is certainly influenced by media 
reports such as the piece Duke Magazine 
has published. 


Mark Landon °7 
Frisco, Texas 


Thank you for your piece about gun con- 
trol. It was well written and thoughtful. 
It’s obviously from the Left. Millions of 
us conservatives have almost 180-degree 
differing views on this. To us on the 
Right, the views of the Left are generally 
utopian and almost childlike. 

Of course wed all love to live in a 
world free of guns and violence, but that 
is not the world we have or ever will. Our 
world is one where evil will always be 
with us, and one of the best ways to 
counter it is by the good remaining 
strong and well armed, raising good boys 
particularly with strong dads at home, 
and passing along good values primarily 
through our churches and synagogues. 

When Cook claims statistics shows so- 
cieties with low gun ownership are the 
safest societies, | almost laugh. Russia, 
China, prewar Germany, and Cambodia 
were gun-free zones, and then about 
100 million innocent souls were mur- 
dered. Norway is a gun-free zone, and 
Anders Breivik slaughtered seventy 
youngsters. Chicago is a gun-free zone, 
and each month twenty or thirty kids 
are murdered. Switzerland and Israel are 
replete with guns, and murder rates are 
low. The Left also never mentions the 
hundreds of thousands of violent acts in 
America stopped by law-abiding citizens 
wielding a gun. States with the largest 
increases in gun ownership also have the 
largest drops in violent crimes. 

Does Cook know about the savage Is- 
lamic fascist that hacked to death a 
British policeman recently in London? 
Does he know that everyone around ex- 
cept the murderer was unarmed? Does he 
know none of the police were armed ei- 
ther; they had to call in a special unit al- 
lowed to carry weapons? This is the kind 
of society he wants to create? It’s not what 
most Americans do or should want. 

Dr. Cook, we against your notions of 
disarming America are not NRA-funded 
fanatics. We are independent Americans 
who learn to try to take care of our- 
selves, including our safety, as much as 
possible. We don’t rely on the State gen- 
erally for our safety or our food, cloth- 
ing, housing, or medical care. 
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This is not a gun violence problem; it is 
a values and character problem. Nazi 
Germany was not a gas chamber violence 
problem; it was a problem with human 
evil. It is not a serotonin-based brain-de- 
velopment problem; it’s primarily a prob- 
lem with the fact that people are not born 
good and must be carefully taught to be so. 

I always ask my highly educated 
friends on the Left: What do you think 
would have more impact on murder 
rates, lowering the 300 million guns in 
the U.S. by 90 percent or increasing the 
number of responsible, strong, good fa- 
thers in the homes of our boys by 90 
percent and increasing church atten- 
dance by 59.3 percent? (The question is 
rhetorical.) 

I'm sorry that Leftist ideology so per- 
vades our universities and drains wisdom 
from our kids. To millions of us, it’s cer- 
tainly not worth $60,000 a year for our 
kids to daily hear such arguments typi- 
cally unaddressed by the conservative side. 


Howard Sachs ’76 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


What’s in the Bottle? 


No mention is made of bottled water as 
a possible cancer source [“Thirst for 
Knowledge,” Summer 2013]. Are there 
not current and ongoing studies of bot- 
tled water leaching from its plastic con- 
tainer substances of potential 
carcinogenic behavior? 


Robert Mayo Failing M.D. 56 
Santa Barbara, California 


Value Beyond the Campus 


During a recent business trip, my boss 
(Yale 98) and I discovered a mutual awe 
toward President Brodhead’s mastery of 
the English language [“Why College Is 
Worth It,” Summer 2013]. The discus- 
sion steered toward our parallel experi- 
ences as two underprivileged farm kids 
caught in the middle of two parallel 
“Ivory Towers.” Ironically, the awe ex- 
tended to Dick’s mastery of genuine re- 
lationships. He personally opened our 
eyes to the world’s beautiful diversity, 
creativity in the face of challenges, and 
sincere passion for life’s nuances. Not 
only does he regularly achieve his mis- 
sion, he helped us find ours. For us: 
“[Brodhead’s] education has payofts far 
beyond the first paycheck.” 


Remington Kendall 07 
Boise, Idaho 


Kudos 


Your Summer 2013 is just about the 
very best issue I have read from cover to 
cover, one exciting article after another. 
Congratulations. 


Luciano L’Abate Ph.D. '56 
Decatur, Georgia 


Still Agitated 


I was disheartened to read about the 
Kappa Sigma fraternity’s so-called “Asian- 
Theme Party” earlier this semester [“Agi- 
tation Over an Asian- Theme Event,” 
Spring 2013]—and equally disheartened 
by your editorial choice to use the frater- 
nity’s language to describe it. Events like 
these have nothing to do with an actual 
ethnicity or culture. I suspect that party- 
goers have little knowledge about or re- 
spect for any Asian culture. Duke 
Magazine would have more accurately 
described the event as having a “White 
Supremacy Theme” because it celebrates 
and normalizes whiteness through the 
objectification, humiliation, and carica- 
ture of others. 

Further, Vice President Larry Moneta’s 
disappointment in the face of Duke's 
commitment to “cultural sensitivities” 
also misses the mark. How sad to see this 
event on display in the same issue that 
recognizes Duke's anniversary of racial in- 
tegration. Events like this, along with the 
administration's tepid response, bring 
shame to all of us in the Duke family. 


Gita Gulati-Partee 91 
Durham 


CORRECTIONS: 

Kushal Seetharam 14 and Yaohua Xue 
14 were juniors at the time of publica- 
tion [“Notable,” Summer 2013], not 
sophomores. 


Mary Ellen Wright B.S.N. ’81 incor- 
rectly received an obituary [“In Memo- 
riam,” Summer 2013]. Wright is still 
alive; we sincerely apologize for causing 
any undue alarm. 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and 
include your full name, address, and class year or Duke 
affiliation. We reserve the right to edit for length and 
clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print 
all letters received. Published letters represent the range 
of responses received. For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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‘Transformation: 
At the heart of our mission 


rowing up in New York in the 1970s, Michael Marsicano 78, 

M.Ed. ’78, Ph.D. ’82 loved the English horn and the oboe. But 

with his sights set on medical school, he couldn’ see himself going 

to a conservatory. Instead, he chose Duke—a place known for train- 

ing doctors that also had an outstanding wind symphony. Under 
the leadership of longtime music professor Paul Bryan, Michael 
went to Vienna with the Wind Symphony for a semester-long 
study-abroad program and concert tour. Immersing himself in 
music and art history, he realized what he really wanted was a 
career supporting the arts. 

Today, Michael serves as president and CEO of the Founda- 
tion for the Carolinas, working to ensure that the arts are an integral part of the 
cultural life of the city of Charlotte—and as a Duke trustee, he has infused that 
same support for the arts into our educational community. 

Michaela Kerrissey 05 came to Duke in 2001, already an accomplished writer and poet, 
as part of the first class of Robertson Scholars. While majoring in English and political sci- 
ence, she deepened her understanding of community engagement through successive sum- 
mer experiences in Atlanta, Cuba, and South Africa. After graduating, Michaela was awarded 
a Hart Fellowship to spend a year in Uganda working on an HIV-prevention project. 

One year turned into three, and the pilot program she designed and implemented is now 
achieving results throughout East Africa. To add theoretical complexity to her insights gained 
in the field, she completed a master’s degree in public health at Harvard in 2010. She now 
is poised to make substantial contributions to the vocation she found at Duke: addressing 
challenges of global health. 

These stories are about transformation. I don’t simply mean change; transformation sug- 
gests a more fundamental development of the very essence of a person or thing. In human 
development terms, it can mean a process of finding out who you are, what's important to 
you, and what you are meant to be. Creating possibilities for self-discovery is at the heart of 
our mission here at Duke. 

Cell biologists describe transformation as the process whereby a cell, under certain favor- 
able conditions, can become permeable enough to take up DNA from its environment and 
alter its genetic code. Transformation through education happens in this same way: A student 
takes in something new and is changed forever. 

To serve as an agent of transformation, Duke needs to do two things. We work to create 
an ever-richer environment that can stimulate students, strike sparks, and open vistas in 
hundreds of directions. The DukeEngage and Engineering World Health programs, our 
new initiatives in innovation and entrepreneurship, and the equally new Duke in D.C. pro- 
gram are only the latest additions to this roster of opportunity. 

Equally important, we work to bring students to Duke who are open to new experiences 
and willing and eager to engage. 

Put the two together and the result is explosive. The energy that’s so palpable on this cam- 
pus is this energy of engagement and exploration leading to self-discovery. We can’t say in 
advance who will be awakened by what opportunity during their time at Duke. The mystery 
of individuality plays a role in that; an experience that’s mildly interesting to one person can 
produce a life-defining revelation for another. The key is for students to find the thing they 
care about, the thing that fulfills their peculiar personal promise—whether that be the arts, 
or global health, or any of the thousand things the world needs talented people to pursue. 

To employ another scientific metaphor, Duke can be a catalyst to trigger a reaction. It’s 
not a coincidence that Michael Marsicano and Michaela Kerrissey found themselves trans- 
formed here. We seek new ways of catalyzing students so that they, like so many others before 
them, can find their passions and emerge transformed to have an impact on their commu- 
nities and their world. —Richard H. Brodhead 





Chris Hildreth 
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Happy day: Graduates celebrate the end of one chapter, and the start of the next. 


A Commencement of Connections 


Gates’ advice: “Make a difference in the world.” 


ore than 5,000 undergraduate, graduate, and profes- 
sional students were awarded their degrees during 
Duke’s 161st commencement in May. 

The commencement address was delivered by Melinda Gates 
°86, M.B.A. ’87, who implored students to use technology as a 
tool to build relationships with others around the world. “Hu- 
manity in the abstract will never inspire you in the same way as 
human beings you meet,” she told those gathered in Wallace 
Wade Stadium. “I want you to connect because I believe it will 
inspire you to do something, to make a difference in the world.” 
(For more from Gates, see page 18.) 

Earlier, in his baccalaureate address, President Richard H. 
Brodhead emphasized similar themes: “Time to break out of this 
known, loved world before it becomes a limit to you,” said Brod- 
head. “Break out, and you can make new connections with new 
chances to learn and grow.” 

Gates, a former Duke trustee and co-chair of the Bill & 
Melinda Gates Foundation, was awarded an honorary degree 
during the ceremony. Other recipients of honorary degrees were 
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celebrated human-rights activist Marguerite “Maggy” Barankitse; 
immune-system researcher and Emory University School of 
Medicine professor Max Cooper; archivist of the U.S. and for- 
mer university librarian and vice provost for library affairs at 
Duke David S. Ferriero; Harvard professor of African-American 
history and literature and director of the W.E.B. Du Bois Insti- 
tute for African and African American Research Henry Louis 
Gates Jr; cofounder, managing director, and co-CIO of Pacific 
Investment Management Company (PIMCO) William H. “Bill” 
Gross 66; and choreographer and former artistic director of the 
Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater Judith Jameson. 

One novelty of this year’s ceremony was the presence of Duke's 
most senior senior, Robert Becker. The eighty-year-old member 
of the Class of 2013 arrived on campus in the early 1950s but 
after four years left two courses shy of a degree. After careers in 
the military and airline industry, Becker returned to Duke 
in January to finish up; after taking courses in logic and religion, 
he received a bachelor of arts degree with a major in political 
science. 


New Leadership for Nasher 


Art museum names a director 


arah Schroth, the Nancy 
S Hanks Senior Curator at 
Duke’s Nasher Museum 
of Art, is the museum’s new di- 
rector. Schroth has been serving 
as its interim director since No- 
vember. She succeeds Kimerly 
Rorschach as the Mary D.B.T. 
and James H. Semans Director 
of the museum. 
An expert on Spanish art of 
the seventeenth century, 
Schroth joined the Duke Uni- 
versity Museum of Art—as it 
was then known—in 1995. 
While at Duke, Schroth has organized 
numerous shows ranging from Old Mas- 
ters to Contemporary art, including the 





Schroth: Nasher leader 


award-winning 2008 exhibi- 
tion, El Greco to Velazquez: 
Art During the Reign of Philip 
IIT. As a result of that exhibi- 
tion, which she organized 
with the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, Schroth was 
named knight-commander 
in the Order of Isabel la 
Catolica by King Juan Carlos 
I of Spain. She has collabo- 
rated on major exhibitions 
with the Museo del Prado, 
the Seattle Art Museum, and 
others; has published widely; and has 
worked closely with Duke faculty mem- 
bers in shaping their scholarship into ex- 
hibitions. 
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Finding “Moral” Ground 


Duke professors join “Moral Mondays” protest movement in Raleigh 


conservative legislature, several Duke 

professors have been participating— 
and getting arrested—in weekly rallies in 
Raleigh. Known as Moral Mondays, the 
rallies have drawn several thousand protest- 
ers, including faculty members from other 
universities as well as students and clergy 
members, who have assembled each week 
since late April. 

The group of protesters, organized 
loosely by the North Carolina chapter of 
the NAACP, aims to bring broader aware- 
ness to the wide swath of legislation that 
will disproportionately affect “the most 
weak and vulnerable in the state,” says 
Willie Jennings, associate professor of the- 
ology and black church studies at Duke. 

Among other contentious issues are the 
repeal of the Racial Justice Act (which al- 
lowed the use of statistical evidence to 
prove racial bias in capital-punishment 
cases), the approval of Amendment One 
(which defines heterosexual marriage as the 
only domestic legal union recognized by 
the state), and proposed cuts to teacher 
salaries, which are forty-sixth in the nation. 

“The bills being passed...terminating 
unemployment relief, requiring voter ID, 
interfering with women’s right to control 
their own reproductive cycle, the effort to 


n response to North Carolina's newly 


end the earned income tax credit—all these 
were an expropriation of power by a gerry- 
mandered legislature,” says William Chafe, 
Alice Mary Baldwin Professor of history 
emeritus. “We did not do this with the idea 
of actually changing legislators’ minds. But 
we did hope to influence the governor and 
the countless civic and business leaders 
throughout the state who have benefited 
from North Carolina’s fifty-year history of 
being supportive of civil and human 
rights.” 

Though some of the participating Duke 
professors have a history of joining social 
movements and protests, others are going 
public for the first time. For Jedediah 
Purdy, professor of law, the decision to let 
himself be arrested over these issues did not 
come lightly. “It’s a powerful thing, being 
in handcufts,” he says. “But I had the sense 
that if it was important enough to support 
others, then I should do it, too.” 

Purdy sees a potential “long-term brain 
drain” from the Triangle and places like 
Duke that “depend on bringing people 
here with relatively liberal values.” Amend- 
ment One has “already caused recruiting 
problems,” he adds, and the buildup of is- 
sues is “changing North Carolina's reputa- 
tion.” 

—EFlissa Lerner 


Summer Bounty 


Moving Duke Forward forward 


$3.25 billion Duke Forward campaign 
has kept activity humming during the 
summer. 

First, trustee emeritus Morris Williams 
62, M.A.T. ’63 and his wife, Ruth, 
pledged $5 million to Duke athletics. It’s 
the fourth commitment of $5 million or 
more to athletics since last October. 

Next up was a $5.74 million gift to the 
divinity school from The Duke Endow- 
ment. [The gift will extend the work of the 
Clergy Health Initiative, an effort to 
study and improve the health and well- 
being of United Methodist clergy in 
North Carolina. Those clergy tend to 
have high rates of obesity, diabetes, 
asthma, and arthritis; about 10.5 percent 
also exhibit symptoms of depression— 
nearly double the national average. 

The Duke Endowment also committed 
$5 million to the law school to support its 
Center for Judicial Studies. Established in 
2011, the center aims to enhance judicial 
education and the quality of the judiciary, 
and to improve the legal system and un- 
derstanding of judicial institutions. The 
center has begun a master's degree program 
in judicial studies; seventeen judges from 
federal, state, and foreign courts who en- 
rolled in the program's inaugural class cur- 
rently are engaged in their second summer 
of study at Duke Law. 

Finally, trustee Ralph Eads ’81 and his 
wife, Lisa, committed $5.5 million, $4.25 
million of which will support Duke's En- 
ergy Initiative—including an energy-fi- 
nance professorship of the practice, 
fellowships, conferences and other events, 
and an energy information and analysis 
research program. 


t may be quiet on campus, but the 
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NEUROECONOMICS 
The Cost of Love 


Emotional and economic calculations closely related 


n the HGTV show House Hunters, prospective buyers 

choose from several home options. The final decision 

comes down not just to cost, but also to the emotional 
investment potential homeowners have in a particular property. 
That link between emotions and perceived value is powerful— 
and Duke researchers have discovered why. 

Scott Huettel Ph.D. 99, director of Duke’s Center for Interdis- 
ciplinary Decision Science, says scientists studying emotion and 
neuroeconomics (the study of how the brain values things) recog- 
nize that a small region of the brain governs feelings and perceived 
value. The region is a small area right between the eyes at the front 
of the brain. It’s called the ventromedial prefrontal cortex, or 
vmPFC for short. 

Earlier 
other groups had shown 
that the ymPFC partici- 
pates in calculating the 
value of rewards, and is 
engaged by positive stim- 
uli that aren't really rewards, like a happy memory or a picture of 
a happy face. A separate line of studies had shown that this brain 
region also set values on little things, such as snacks. The vmPFC 
handles value tradeoffs—whether a product is worth a certain 
amount of money, for example. 

In the Duke study, experimental subjects were first trained to 
do “reappraisal,” in which they could change their emotional re- 
sponse to a situation. “In reappraisal you reassess the meaning of 
an emotional stimulus, rather than trying to avoid the emotional 
stimulus or suppress your reaction to it,” says Amy Winecoff A.M. 


research by 
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“In reappraisal you reassess the meaning 
of an emotional stimulus, rather than 
trying to avoid the emotional stimulus 
or suppress your reaction to it.” 





"12, a graduate student in psychology and neuroscience who led 
the research. “Emotions appear to be relying on the same value 
system.” 

While the subjects’ brains were being scanned using functional 
MRI, they were shown images of evocative scenes and faces. After 
each image, the subjects were told to either let their feelings flow 
or to practice reappraisal to change their thoughts. Then they were 
asked to rate how positive or negative they felt. 

In the case of “an unregulated positive affect” —letting the good 
feelings flow—the vmPFC was shown to be working harder, which 
the researchers say could be used to predict how much value a per- 
son is putting on something. But when the subjects dampened 
their emotional responses 
to positive images, the 
vmPFC activation dimin- 
ished, as if the images were 
less valuable to the sub- 
jects. 

“This changes our 
frame of reference for thinking about these things,” Huettel says. 
He notes that advertisers have long been using emotional appeals 
to get people to value their products, “but they didn’t know why 
it worked.” 

Previous studies had focused only on reappraisal of negative 
emotions, but this time around the Duke scientists wanted to 
watch people reappraise both negative and positive responses. 

“It’s not the case that you never want to reappraise a positive 
emotion,” says Huettel. But when buying a house or a car, its a 
good idea to dampen your infatuation a bit. 


PSYCHIATRY 


Getting Serious About Video Games 


Can gaming help the brain in making decisions? 


t's every kid’s dream come true: science supporting the idea 
that playing video games improves brain functions. Re- 
searchers from Duke's Visual Cognition Lab found that hours 
spent with video-gaming consoles likely train the brain to make 


better and faster use of visual input. 

“Gamers see the world differently,” says Greg 
Appelbaum, an assistant professor of psychiatry in 
the Duke School of Medicine. “They are able to 
extract more information from a visual scene.” 

The researchers flashed arrangements of eight 
letters for one-tenth of a second to 125 partici- 
pants who were either non-gamers or intensive 
gamers. After a delay ranging from 13 millisec- 
onds to 2.5 seconds, an arrow appeared, pointing 
to a spot where a letter had been. Participants 
were asked to identify which letter had been in 
that spot. At every time interval, intensive players 
of action video games outperformed non-gamers 
in recalling the letter. 


Previous research has found that gamers also are quicker at re- 
sponding to visual stimuli and can track more items than non- 
gamers. When playing a game, especially a first-person shooting 


BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING 
Bionic Breakthrough 


“Gamers see 
the world 
differently.” 





game, a gamer makes “probabilistic inferences” as quickly as pos- 
sible about what he or she is seeing—good guy or bad guy, for 
example, or moving left or right. With time and experience, the 
gamer improves. 


The researchers examined three possible rea- 
sons for the gamers’ apparently superior ability 
to make probabilistic inferences. Either they see 
better, retain visual memory longer, or have im- 

roved their decision-making. But gamers for- 
get unused information just about as fast as 
everyone else—both groups in the study 
quickly forgot what the letters had been. 

Instead, gamers appear simply to be starting 
with more information. It’s possible that the 
gamers see more immediately and are better at 
making correct decisions from the information 
they have available. If so, video games may be 
useful tools to train the brain into better deci- 
sion-making. But to address this question, the 


researchers will need more data from brainwaves and MRI im- 
agery to see where the brains of gamers have been trained to per- 
form differently on visual tasks. 


Milestone in tissue engineering could improve patient treatment, outcomes 


na first-of-its-kind op- 

eration in the U.S., a 

team of Duke doctors 
helped create a bioengi- 
neered blood vessel and 
transplanted it into the 
arm of a patient with end- 
stage kidney disease. 

The procedure, the first 
U.S. clinical trial to test 
the safety and effective- 
ness of the bioengineered 
blood vessel, is a milestone 
in the field of tissue engi- 
neering. The new vein is 
human cell-based product 
with no biological prop- 
erties that would cause or- 
gan rejection. 

Using technology devel- 
oped at Duke and at a 





Building better organs: Lawson and his colleagues implant the bioengineered blood vessel. 


technology—developing ideas 
from the laboratory to clini- 
cal practice—and this only 
happens where there is the 
multi-disciplinary support 
and collaboration to culti- 
vate it.” 

If the bioengineered veins 
prove beneficial for hemodial- 
ysis patients, the researchers 
ultimately aim to develop a 
readily available and durable 
eraft for heart bypass surger- 
ies, which are performed on 
nearly 400,000 people in the 
U.S. every year, and to treat 
blocked blood vessels in the 
limbs. 

“A blood vessel is really an 
organ-it’s complex tissue,” 
says Lawson. “We start with 


Shawn Rocco 


spin-off company it started called Huma- 
cyte, researchers engineered the vein by cul- 
tivating donated human cells on a tubular 
scaffold to form a vessel. The vessel then is 
cleansed of the qualities that might trigger 
an immune response. In pre-clinical tests, 
the veins have performed better than other 


synthetic and animal-based implants. 
“This is a pioneering event in medi- 
cine,” says Jeffrey H. Lawson H.S. "99, a 
vascular surgeon and vascular biologist at 
Duke Medical Center who helped de- 
velop the technology and performed the 
implantation. “We talk about translational 


this, and one day we may be able to engi- 
neer a liver or a kidney or an eye.” 

The bioengineered vein is the product 
of a fifteen-year collaboration between 
Lawson and Laura Niklason, cofounder of 
Humacyte and a former faculty member 
at Duke who is now at Yale University. 
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LEAPS:-OF 
UNDER Ome 


This spring, the university, as 1t does habitually, awarded some 
of its most accomplished researchers and teachers the standing 
of distinguished professors a number of whom reflect here 


on transformations in their particular fields. 


MEDICINE the major event in medical mycology has been the growing immune-compromised patient populations—human petri dishes—over the last 
several decades. These patients develop invasive fungal infections as collateral damage from the underlying diseases and their treatments. The infections cover 
a great range: from the appearance of more than a million cases of cryptococcosis per year worldwide (associated with pandemic AIDS) to the weekly occurrence 
of a life-threatening candida or aspergillus infection in a severely immune-suppressed patient in our medical center. The continuing battle with these invaders 
is costly both in lives and resources expended, with no end in sight for the scourge.—John Perfect H.5. 80, James B. Duke Professor of medicine / LAW The 
practice of law appears to be undergoing an enormous transformation right now. Financial pressures are forcing work traditionally done by lawyers to instead 
go to non-attorneys or be outsourced to service providers overseas.—Barak Richman, Edgar P and Elizabeth Bartlett Professor of law / BIOLOGY The 
single most transformative development in evolutionary biology has been the application of gene sequencing to understanding how genes and genomes 
evolve. This development has allowed evolutionary biologists to detect the operation of natural selection on individual genes and to decipher which mutations 
have functional effects. It also has allowed us to construct more accurate phylogenies and gene trees, from which we can determine the evolutionary relationships 
among species and genes.—Mark Rausher, John Carlisle Kilgo Professor of biology | MEDICINE The manipulation of adult differentiated cells into em- 
bryonic-like stem cells (induced pluripotent stem cells) has just begun to transform the discipline of regenerative medicine. Following this breakthrough, the 
study of stem-cell biology has exploded with research that is sure to advance therapeutic uses of stem cells for repairing genes, delivering drugs, repairing 
tissues, and arresting cancer.—Lor/ Setton, William Bevan Professor of biomedical engineering | THEOLOGY One major transformation within theological 
ethics has been the recognition of the significance of historical and social location. It has prompted suspicion of efforts to speak in what Princeton scholar Jeffrey 
Stout called “moral Esperanto,” the universal language that (as the sad little joke runs) hardly anyone speaks. It has invited Christian moral theologians to speak 
as members of the Church rather than as members of that fictive community of all rational persons. Within Christian ethics it has allowed the flourishing of 
“contextual theologies.” The challenge has been—and remains—to resist moral relativism. That resistance requires of us a tradition of continuing inquiry anda 
readiness to be in conversation with those who speak from another perspective.—A//en Verhey, Robert Ear! Cushman Professor of Christian.theology | 
SOCIOLOGY An important development in sociology over the past ten to fifteen years has involved the empirical explanation of novelty—how new ideas, 
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networks, organizations, social movements, and institutions arise. This burgeoning domain of research has enriched not only our understanding of entrepre- 
neurs—viewed in a purposive, individualistic sense—but also of societal change that may be initiated by happenstance or by combinations of individual ac- 
tions.—Martin Ruef Egan Family Professor of sociology | BUSINESS In 1994, the Federal Communications Commission switched to auctioning spectrum 
licenses to mobile-phone service providers (rather than giving the licenses away). That step ignited and transformed economic research on auction design. As a 
result of spectrum-license auctions, the FCC has raised more than $50 billion for the U.S. Treasury, and it has dramatically improved the efficiency with which it 
assigns licenses to wireless providers. —Leslie Marx ‘89, Robert A. Bandeen Professor of business administration | | MATHEMATICS The most transformative 
development in applied mathematics in recent decades is arguably the explosive synergy between biology and mathematics. Some have called mathematics 
“the new microscope in biology.” Conversely, mathematics will benefit from its application in biology: New mathematics will emerge to handle the complex 
properties that one frequently finds in biological systems, such as the large number of biological species found on Earth and the enormous evolutionary 
importance of individual variability within species. —Anifa Layton 94, Anne T. and Robert M. Bass Associate Professor of mathematics | ARCHAEOLOGY 
The introduction and systematic use of digital technologies in archaeology was (and still is) transformative. The data recording, documentation, archiving, and 
communication all-are managed by computers, remote sensing devices, laser scanners, and 3D and virtual-reality systems. This digital workflow is able to 
generate a new digital hermeneutics and very complex data and models. All this process creates new knowledge and more advanced interpretations for the 
simulation of the past—Maurizio Forte, William and Sue Gross Professor of classical studies. | / NURSING The current health-reform initiatives will increase 
access to innovative health services that focus on keeping individuals, families, and communities healthy and preventing health-care problems rather than waiting 
for people to get sick. Expanding roles for nurses and for nursing education to develop, evaluate, and implement innovative models of care will result in improved 
health status and better health outcomes and will reduce persistent health disparities in underserved populations.—Flizabeth Merwin, Ann Henshaw Gardinel 
Professor of nursing | CHEMISTRY It is hard to underestimate the impact of spectroscopy, particularly nuclear magnetic resonance spectroscopy, 
becoming a rapid, routine, and reliable tool for determining the atomic structures of molecules, even very complex ones. The ability to form a mental picture of 
something that can’t otherwise be seen has fueled a torrent of insight and creativity that continues to spur innovations and discoveries, from new medicines to 
new materials.—Stephen Craig ’91, William T. Miller Professor of chemistry | ENGINEERING the most transformative development in my field is the use 
of image-guided focused ultrasound and shock waves for noninvasive surgery and therapies. Examples include disintegration of kidney stones and thermal 
ablation of solid tumors in the uterus, breast, prostate, liver, and brain; site-specific and targeted drug delivery, in particular across the blood-brain barrier; and 
tissue stimulation and regeneration, such as wound healing and fracture healing of bones, all using various forms of acoustic waves.—Pe/ Zhong, Anderson- 
Rupp Professor of mechanical engineering and material science | LAW Time travel would be the most transformative. In constitutional law, we often view 
many of the Americans who came before us in ways they did not view themselves. And so future Americans will judge us—and judge many of us harshly.— 
Neil Siegel ’94, A.M. °95, David W. Ichel Professor of law 
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Mohamed Noor 


CLASSROOM 


The Classroom Experience Ke-imagined 


very meeting I have with Duke 
alumni quickly moves to the same 
question: “Are you giving away for 
free what Duke students spend tens 
of thousands of dollars to experi- 
ence?” They ask this question be- 
cause I offer course material in a free 
MOOC (massive open online 
course) through Coursera. My online class is “Introduc- 
tion to Genetics and Evolution’ —the same title and lec- 
ture content as my on-campus course. 

The online problem sets heavily overlap the ones I use 
in my Duke class; I even give a few of the same questions 
on the tests. Yet, as those inquiring alumni noted, the vast 
majority of the enrolled online students don't pay a dime, 
while Duke tuition is more than $40,000 per year. 

I initially agreed to venture down this road specifically 
to transform the classroom for my Duke students, not for 
the online students. My Duke undergraduate class is a 
BIG class: For the past two years, more than 400 students 
have enrolled each semester. I would arrive early to answer 
questions, but with an 8:30 a.m. meeting time, such ques- 
tions would be few and far between. The class period had 
me presenting concepts on the stage (literally; we met in 
the Bryan Center's Griffith Theater) with the aid of Pow- 
erPoint slides and an occasional in-class problem for stu- 
dents to try. I'd get a question or two in the middle of my 
lecture (usually just asking me to repeat something), and 
a handful of students would come up to ask questions 
after class. 

The real learning of the lecture material happened 
when students worked on assigned practice or graded 
problems at home, or when they interacted with teaching 
assistants in the associated laboratory and recitation sec- 
tions. My job seemed limited to content development and 
performance. 

It’s surprising to me that this inefficient arrangement 
largely defines courses, particularly in the sciences. Inter- 
estingly, in the humanities we often see a class framework 
that’s better geared toward learning through inquiry rather 
than through basic information transfer. Can you imagine 
a literature course in which the students arrive to hear the 
professor, every period, read three chapters of Shakespeare 
to them? The professor would be no more effective than 
a recording. Hmm—a recording. 

MOOGs allow recorded video lectures to be presented 
asynchronously with interactive features (e.g., “in-video 
quizzes”). Students determine how well they understand 
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the material through various assessments online. They can 
interact with other students through online discussion fo- 
rums. Hence, well-constructed MOOCs offer signifi- 
cantly more than watching videos in, say, YouTube or 
Khan Academy. 

For me, the “flipped class” concept is a conceptual ex- 
tension of what happens in small humanities courses. My 
Duke students use my MOOC as a means of mastering 
the basic content before coming to my classroom. The 
video format allows me to tailor the material and make it 
far more approachable than through just textbook read- 
ing, and the online assessments help the students identify 
gaps in their comprehension. I add a question to the daily 
pre-class quiz specifically asking students to report con- 
cepts they found confusing. The night before the class, I 
receive direct feedback on student performance and un- 
derstanding related to the basic class material. 

So, what happens in my classroom? First, I focus on 
areas that students identified as confusing. Second, most 
of the class period is devoted to students working in small 
eroups on additional application problems I assign; the 
teaching assistants and I walk around the room and en- 
gage the groups on their first impressions of how to an- 
swer the questions. Next, I go over the problems and my 
solutions, along with discussion of related questions or al- 
ternative possibilities. | conclude with a few minutes on 
a present-day research or public application of the con- 
cepts covered in the lecture. The class period is devoted 
to applying, analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating course 
material. 

This format offers new challenges. No in-class activities 
are graded (except midterms), and, unsurprisingly, a sig- 
nificant fraction of students don’t want to wake up at 8:30 
for reinforcement when they had the raw information al- 
ready. That decision is theirs to make (and they accept the 
consequences), just like students who fail to attend a stan- 
dard course and rely on either lecture-period recordings or 
their friends’ notes. I also spend time preparing all the as- 
sessments associated with the format—pre-class quizzes, 
weekly problem sets, in-class problem sets, additional on- 
line practice problems, and test questions—and still get 
requests for “more practice.” 

My tentative conclusion is that it’s worth it. The types 
of questions I get now are (almost) never about repeating 
something I just said, but more about placing the material 
into a broader context or tying it to other topics. I perceive 
much more higher-level thinking about the material, and 
I am able to have students grasp concepts with which I re- 
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call struggling even as a graduate student. The perform- 
ance on most of the assessments has gone up. As one 
(slightly grouchy) student put it: “Of course we're doing 
better. You're making us work more on the same material.” 

It may seem ironic that from leveraging a MOOC for 
Duke students, I have a deepened sense of the importance 
of direct student-teacher interaction: As all parties become 
more aware of gaps in comprehension, both teaching and 
learning improve. Increased interaction comes at a price. 
Most of my students this year (the one quoted above 
among them) did work harder than my students in pre- 
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vious years. And I worked harder than ever—across mul- 
tiple platforms and in presenting material in different 
ways. My job isnt done. I need to assess and learn from 
this first experience, and to continue to improve the class. 

But I think this first experience has changed me. From 
this point, I'll feel that ’'m cheating my students if I give 
a class that is purely passive and lecture-based. If all I did 
was lecture, then I would be delivering little or no more 
value to these students than what they could obtain from 
something to which they have easy access—the ever- 


growing number of MOOCs. r 


Noor, who has been teaching at Duke since 2005, is the Earl D. McLean Jr. Professor and chair of biology. He has won 
various teaching awards over the years, including, most recently, the Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate Teaching 
Award. Noor has been elected president of the Society for the Study of Evolution and the American Genetic Association; 
he was awarded the Darwin- Wallace Medal in 2008, primarily for his work on understanding the genetic and evolu- 


tionary process of species formation. 
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Lisa McCarty 


Rigorous Experimentation 


me OIE 
my life and the trajectory of my work forever. That 
April, I decided to accept an offer of admission to 
a new graduate program at Duke, becoming one 
of fifteen members of the inaugural M.R.A. class 
in experimental and documentary arts. [wo weeks 
later, | traveled to England on what I thought 
might be my last trip abroad before becoming a 
student again. 

While on a road trip across the U.K., I made an unplanned 
stop at Lacock Abbey. Once a medieval convent, Lacock Abbey 
is best known as the home of William Henry Fox Talbot. Tucked 
away in rural Wiltshire, the abbey and surrounding woodland 
grounds became both site and subject of Talbot’s wondrous pho- 
tographic experiments. It was within the abbey walls, in front 
of the now-famous oriel window in the South Gallery, that Tal- 
bot created the first surviving photographic negative. | spent one 
sunny afternoon there with my camera, unknowingly making 
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I made two decisions that would change 


photographs that would ultimately be included in my M.FA. 
thesis exhibition. 

I can see now that the two decisions were intertwined. After 
deciding to dedicate the next two years of my life to focusing 
strictly on my practice as a photographer, it is perhaps no coin- 
cidence that I had the urge to make a pilgrimage to one of the 
birthplaces of the medium. 

In the last two years, I’ve found experimental and documen- 
tary arts to be an apt description of my practice and the method- 
ology that allowed for the invention of photography. As a 
gentleman scientist, natural philosopher, and admirer of roman- 
tic poetry, Talbot had an approach to image making that was 
defined by a disciplined exploration of ind surrender to the 
agency of light. He was fale to perfecting what he called 

“photogenic drawing,” but he also delighted in the unexpected 
coe he encountered along the way. 

In his extensive journals, correspondence, and essays, Talbot 
states that rigorous experimentation would lead to “conse- 


quences altogether unexpected, remote from usual experience 
and contrary to almost universal belief.” I can think of no better 
way to describe both my current approach to image making and 
my time spent in Duke’s M.EA. program. 

My particular experiments over the last two years have in- 
volved pilgrimages to document not only Talbot's home but 
also those of Nicéphore Niépce, who is credited with fixing 
the first photographic image, and Louis Daguerre, who is cred- 
ited with inventing the daguerrotype. These pilgrimages led 
me first to read each of these pioneers’ instructions for fixing 
images and building cameras, and later to create and test cam- 
eras of my own design, which became another component of 
my thesis project. | make these devices from the simplest of 
materials—scrap boxes—and without a lens, the only constant 
being the 4x5 sheet film I expose to. I discard any preconceived 


Ways of seeing: From far left, 12:00 -12:30 a.m. (Kaleidoscope Picture), 
2:05-2:12 p.m. (Portrait with Box Camera), 5:00-6:00 p.m. (Filaments), 
and 11:45 -11:58 a.m. (Flower Arrangement), images McCarty created 
with handmade cameras. 


notions of what a camera should be and instead consider what 
is really necessary to create an image, namely: a dark chamber, 
an aperture, time, light, and a desire to capture. 

Through this process, I have discovered photography yet 
again, and have the pleasure of rediscovering it each and every 
time I make an image. This is the cyclical nature of photogra- 
phy. With the emergence of every new method for fixing im- 
ages, the medium is reborn, persisting much like a phoenix, 
cyclically regenerating from its own ashes. Therefore, one could 
say it is the project of every photographer to reinvent the 
medium, whether by technical, formal, or conceptual means. 

Though the M.FA. program is young, perhaps this is what we 
will become known for: Whether photographer, filmmaker, per- 
former, or sound artist, we all are attempting to transform the 
idea of documentation through rigorous experimentation. 


A Durham-based photographer, McCarty M.EA. °13 has had her work exhibited at galleries in Washington, New Orleans, Boston, 
and Berlin. Before enrolling as one of the first students in Dukes M.EA. program, she earned a B.EA. at George Mason University. 
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Building futures: Gates and participants at a Sure Start Project initiative to promote maternal and newborn health in India’s Kathghara Village. 


Melinda Gates 


GLOBAL 
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Making a Commitment to Connect Deeply 


ne of the hallmarks of getting old, I’m 
told, is thinking that everything is get- 
ting steadily worse. I must still be 
young, then, because I am confident 
that Duke has gotten better since I was 

a student. I arrived at this conclusion this 

past May, when I returned to campus to de- 
liver the commencement address. 

While I did my share of bathing in nostalgia about my 
college days, I spent most of my time being amazed by 
this year’s graduates. I spoke with about two dozen stu- 
dents during my visit, and ] made two observations right 
away. First, they are very different from my classmates 
and me when we were their age. Second, that’s good 
news for the planet. 
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Ir’s not that they're smarter than we were—though lis- 
tening to them describe their cross-disciplinary double- 
majors (whatever happened to having just one major?) 
led me to question myself after a while. The crux of the 
difference between us is the breadth of their vision. 

We also wanted to be successful twenty-five years ago. 
But the world in which we believed we could succeed 
was much smaller than theirs. They apply their ambi- 
tions to all seven continents and all seven billion people 
in the world. 

During my time at Duke, the only issue that stood out 
that had anything to do with what I now call global de- 
velopment was the terrible famine in Ethiopia. The song 
“We Are the World” was recorded for and shown during 
a television special to benefit the victims. We saw lots of 
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heartbreaking images of starving children with distended 
bellies, and we donated money to help them. 

This was a breakthrough in Americans’ awareness of 
global issues, especially those related to the poor. Before 
the mid-1980s, the fact that kids were starving somewhere 
was a guilt trip your parents laid on you when you didnt 
eat your vegetables. After Ethiopia, hunger was a legiti- 
mate topic of conversation. 

Looking back now, though, there was something miss- 
ing. We felt pity for the Ethiopians. Their suffering moved 
us. But they seemed so different from us. We didn’t know 
them, and I’m not sure we believed we could ever know 
them. And the idea of trying —that is, visiting Ethiopia or 
learning to speak Amharic—didnt occur to us. 

When I contrast that 
to what I heard from the 
Class of 2013, the trans- 
formation is, quite sim- 
ply, stunning. I was field- 
ing questions from the 
students about the trade- 
offs between horizontal 
and vertical approaches 
to global development 
programs, which is the 
type of issue we talk 
about with world experts 
at the Gates Foundation. 
Many of the students | 
talked to had participated 
in DukeEngage, spend- 
ing time in developing 
countries and seeing firsthand what life is like for people 
my classmates and I didn’t even know existed just a gen- 
eration ago. 

One student told me, “Once youre exposed to these 
issues, you can’t turn your back on them.” Hearing that 
made me ecstatic, because that’s exactly what the Duke 
administration and the Gates Foundation were counting 
on when we worked together to start the program. 

My husband, Bill, and I started our work in global de- 
velopment only after we'd come face to face ourselves 
with the terrible inequities that destroy the lives of mil- 
lions of people. 

About fifteen years ago, we saw a simple pie chart in 
the newspaper breaking down the major causes of death 
among children. One of the bigger slices of the pie, rep- 
resenting 500,000 dead children annually, was labeled 
“rotavirus.” 

I had never heard of rotavirus. Neither had Bill. It 
turns out it is the leading cause of diarrhea, preventable 
with a vaccine that only children in rich countries were 


midwife in Malawi’s Misi Village. 





getting. Our reaction was somewhere between disbelief 
and disgust. How could we have known nothing about 
this tragedy? 

Bill and I were just starting a family. We had plans to 
do philanthropy down the road, when there was more 
time. But all of a sudden it didn’t seem like there was any 
time to waste. We decided to do everything we could to 
get the vaccine to every child who needed it. Now twelve 
of the world’s poorest countries are giving the rotavirus 
vaccine to children, and that number is scheduled to 
climb to forty by 2015. 

I told the students that my goal in supporting Duke- 
Engage is to help many of them experience their own mo- 
ments of transformation. The reason I believe it’s an achiey- 
able goal is that nobody's 
trying to change what's in 
the students hearts. The 
creativity and generosity 
and love required to take 
extraordinary action to 
help others are already 
there. All DukeEngage 
is trying to change is the 
aperture of the lens 
through which students 
see the world. 

This question of what 
to do with that wider 
lens was the point of the 
speech I gave the morn- 
ing after | met with stu- 
dents. I know from ob- 
serving my own kids (whose primary means of conveying 
information is texting photographs) how rapidly technology 
is changing the way we communicate and expanding 
the universe of people we can reach. In short, graduates 
today can see more of the world than I ever could. I 
want them to understand what a gigantic opportunity 
these changes present for them and for the world. I want 
them to use all the tools at their disposal to connect 
deeply with as many different kinds of people as possible. 
Because if they connect to others, I have no doubt 
they ll do something to make their lives better. 

If the conversations I'd had with students were any in- 
dication, I realized it was possible I would be giving them 
a message theyd already internalized. At first, it made me 
nervous. Were they going to be bored? But then I decided 
there are worse things than giving a group of ambitious, 
compassionate, and talented people a little extra encour- 
agement to use their ambition, compassion, and talent to 
do great things—to accomplish goals I never imagined 
when I was in a cap and gown. ] 
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Gates ‘86, M.B.A. ‘87, Hon. °13 is co-chair of the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation. In that 
capacity, she shapes and approves the foundations strategies, reviews results, and sets the overall 


direction of the organization. She is a former Duke trustee. 
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FAITH 


Stephen Martin 


A Spiritual Awakening 


n Letter to a Man in the Fire, the late writer and 

longtime Duke professor Reynolds Price *55 

makes an eloquent case for the existence of a car- 

ing God. He pauses at one point in this extended 

essay, which draws on his own nearly fatal battle 
with cancer, to acknowledge that his sincere hope for an 
afterlife “would seem lunatic to many of my university and 
writing colleagues.” 

That's exactly how such sentiments sounded to me 
when I arrived at Duke in the fall of 1991. Having 
grown up Catholic in southern Pennsylvania, a land of 
blue-collar towns nestled amid a sea of farms, | couldn't 
wait to escape the deeply ingrained religious convictions 
that abounded there. 

It was thrilling then to study English in the depart- 
ment ruled by controversial literary critic Stanley Fish. 
Under his leadership, longstanding ideas about the 
meaning of literature, even the act of reading itself, were 
getting overturned, attracting national notoriety. For 
many of Fish’s colleagues, Reynolds Price notwithstand- 
ing, truth in literature and the larger world was relative 
and the notion of God passé. A university founded by 
Methodists was now also a playground for some very 
influential postmodernists. And I could hardly wait to 
join the party. 

I went to Mass my first weekend on campus and didnt 
go back for a long time, steeping myself instead in the 
work of French existentialist Albert Camus and his bleak 
view of life. Like much of the English department faculty, 
he didnt think that faith and intellect could be reconciled 
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productively, and neither did I. Camus was also, rather 
famously, a very unhappy guy—and, increasingly, so was 
I. Like the lost pilgrim in /nferno, I needed a Virgil to 
guide me out of this thicket of misconceptions. About 
halfway through my Duke career, I found him in Wallace 
Fowlie, Duke’s resident Dante expert. 

By 1993, when I signed up for his class on Marcel 
Proust, Fowlie was eighty-four years old and had taught 
at Duke for nearly thirty years. He was a renowned lit- 
erature scholar and phenomenally popular with stu- 
dents. He had befriended a virtual hall of fame of 
twentieth-century writers and artists—T:S. Eliot, Robert 
Penn Warren, Henry Miller, Robert Lowell, Anais Nin, 
Jacques Maritain, and Jean Cocteau, to name a few. 
Even better, as far as I was concerned, he'd once received 
an admiring note from Jim Morrison, legendary front 
man for The Doors, who toted around Fowlie’s ground- 
breaking translation of Arthur Rimbaud’s poetry. 
Within a year of my first meeting him, Fowlie would 
publish his memoir Rimbaud and Jim Morrison: The 
Rebel as Poet. “les a book,” he once told me with a 
chuckle, “about a great poet and a much lesser one.” 

I assumed that anyone as worldly and learned as this 
must be agnostic and maybe even a hard-core atheist. 
And so I was caught off-guard one spring evening when 
I visited Fowlie’s apartment in Chapel Hill with a small 
group of classmates. We were taking in the art on his 
walls, which included original pieces by Picasso and Pi- 
cabia, and peppering him with questions. I stood in the 
dim light, half-listening to his soft, baritone answers, 





Spiritual confirmation: 
Fowlie showed students how 
extraordinary intellect and 
profound faith could coexist. 


more entranced by a giant 
poster of Jim Morrison, when 
I heard Fowlie say, “Well, of 
course, I’m Catholic.” 

Had I misheard that? Here 
was a man of extraordinary intellect, whose knowledge 
and sophistication far exceeded that of anyone I'd ever 
met, and he was saying that he was Catholic, that he 
accepted all the rewards and demands and bafflement 
that came with this ancient, inspiring, infuriating faith. 
It was a transformative moment, eventually leading me 
to see that I—and my wayward mentor Albert 
Camus—had it all wrong. You could, in fact, commit 
to a life of the mind and of the spirit—and you were 
shortchanging yourself if you didn’t honor both. 

Fowlie delighted in melding these two worlds in his 
teaching and writing. His memoir Aubade includes a 
highbrow chapter on “Proust, sexuality, and art,” followed 


Martin ’95, a former Duke Magazine intern, is author of The Messy Quest for Meaning: Five 


by a plain-spoken explanation of why he converted to 
Catholicism. Given the opportunity to deliver a homily 
at Duke Chapel, he offered a meditation on Jesus’ cruci- 
fixion in Luke 23 juxtaposed with passages from Samuel 
Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, a modernist play about the 
absence of God. The push and pull of faith and intel- 
lect—and the creative energy generated in the turbulent 
space between them—became a central theme of our 
many conversations. It’s a tension, in fact, that's proven 
very fruitful in my own dual careers as a secular speech- 
writer and journalist and Catholic author and essayist. 

From Fowlie, I learned there are such things as eternal 
truths, and we have a soul to grasp them. There’s also 
danger in chaining ourselves to unyielding opinions, so 
we have a mind capable of adapting. His constant ex- 
plorations of faith kept him alive to mystery and com- 
fortable with his own incompleteness. Meanwhile, his 
intellectual nimbleness in spanning disparate eras and 
finding the best in all of them—from the ‘20s to the 
‘90s, from Rimbaud to Jim Morri- 
son—created powerful bonds in the 
classroom. 

Fowlie died in 1998, just shy of his 
ninetieth birthday. He left behind 
about forty books he had written and 
more than 6,000 students—and a 
model for living that embraces strug- 
gle and, in the spirit of his good 
friend Reynolds Price, nudges us to- 
ward grace. a 


Catholic Practices for Finding Your Vocation and blogs at www.messyquest.com. 
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HOW WE 


Emily MeGinty 


CONSUME 


A Growing Awareness 


na fall afternoon my freshman year in 2009, 


[ stumbled onto a campus bus with a sweet- 


potato-stuffed backpack and an armful of 


other vegetables. erected! thie driver, hoping to redirect 


her attention from the soil collecting at my feet. 


“T have extra; would you like any?” I extended a 
handful of something green. “It’s a leafy green thing, 
like lettuce but different, I think.” 

She politely declined. I made a mental note to 
Google “arugula” when I got back to the dorm after my 
first harvest at the Duke Community Garden. 

During a visit to Duke my senior year of high school, 
a group of first-year hosts introduced me to the garden. 
I had mumbled something to them about leaving 
Model United Nations and Student Government be- 
hind in the high-school time capsule. Growing food 
seemed so hands-on and relevant to budding conversa- 
tions about health, industry, and community building. 
Over the summer, I Facebook-messaged the garden 
team and promised to bring open ears and willing 
hands to the student-run operation. 

The garden yielded many “firsts” in my early Duke 
career. I picked and ate broccoli directly from its stalk. 
I made friends with older neighbors and the school 
rabbi (the garden sits behind the Freeman Center for 
Jewish Life), and discovered an enemy in stubborn 
North Carolina clay. I also left meetings confused by 
the number of people and policies concerned with a few 
students growing squash on Central Campus. 

My understanding of local soil and institutional pol- 
itics expanded rapidly in the following years. In No- 
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vember 2010, a group of students, faculty, and com- 
munity members broke ground on a one-acre plot in 
the Duke Forest. Armed with a business plan, some 
borrowed tools, and the conviction that Duke had a 
stake in important conversations about local and global 
food systems, we set out to build the Duke Campus 
Farm. 

The campus-farm team has grown its educational 
mission and commercial business carefully, one seed 
and connection at a time. We have established relation- 
ships with Duke administrators, chefs, local farmers, and 
academic mentors. 

Ata dinner over graduation weekend, the “farm fam- 
ily” hosted the graduates and our relatives for a home- 
grown feast. After eating, I was asked to talk about the 
impact the farm had on my Duke experience. Together, 
we had watched each freshly sown row give life and 
color to our land. We had supported our industrious 
farm manager, Emily Sloss °10, as she fought to gain 
the administration’s respect for our agricultural venture. 
As time passed, we had watched Duke begin to accom- 
modate student demand for exploring food issues in 
and outside of the classroom. 

I told the small audience how my upcoming position 
as the second Campus Farm Fellow is evidence that 
agricultural entrepreneurship and critical thought on 
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food systems belong at our university. | applauded our 
group for helping Duke realize that food and agricul- 
ture sit at the intersection of business, public policy, 
law, medicine, and much more. I thanked my brilliant 
best friends who helped me contribute to agricultural 
and intellectual revitalization on campus and beyond. 

I confessed to the group how I used to wonder 
whether work boots and dirty fingernails suited this 
campus. I told these people I love how proud I felt to 
call the farm “a Duke thing,” and a respected one at 
that. Duke's food-growing spaces and community have 
been indispensible parts of my evolution and happiness 
as a college student. They now will figure centrally in 
my life as a working professional. 

A younger farm intern later presented gifts that she 





Megan Morr 


hoped would “always help us find our way home.” I 
opened a small box to find a leather bracelet, fastened 
with an engraved metal strip bearing the GPS coordi- 
nates of the Duke Campus Farm. The cardinal direc- 
tions lead to a home I never envisioned when I arrived 
at Duke hoping to learn something about tomatoes. 
Our home is vibrant and vital, and we built it from the 
ground up. At the farm, we continue to cultivate crops, 
community, and a deeply felt sense of place. 

After graduation ceremonies, I waited at the Duke 
bus garage to present a favorite driver with homemade 
jam and the address of my new house in Durham. | no- 
ticed the double bus that bears a photo of campus-farm 
volunteers working in the field. I smiled and adjusted my 
backpack, full of kale from a morning harvest. r 


Originally from Pittsburgh, McGinty ’13 majored in public policy studies with a certificate in policy journalism and 
media studies. She was a Baldwin Scholar; managed a joint Duke/UNC publication, Rival magazine; and worked for 
the Partnership for Appalachian Girls Education, a Duke-sponsored literacy program in western North Carolina. 
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Jay Ruckelshaus 


Plans Disrupted, Plans Recast 


have always been a planner. As a student accepted 

to Duke University, I was accustomed to the com- 

forts that come from planning. In high school | 

laid meticulous plans for my future and looked 

forward to pursuing an exciting, if somewhat pre- 

dictable, litany of experiences. Of course I left 

some room for improvisation; | always recognized 

that my natural curiosity could lead me in 

new directions. But the general attitude with which I would 
approach my time at Duke was largely set in stone. 

Or so I thought, until my life changed radically and per- 
manently in July of 2011. Just a few weeks before I was to 
head to Durham for my freshman year, I sustained a severe 
spinal cord injury when I broke my neck during a diving 
accident. It is the rare event that cleanly cuts the past from 
the present, present from future, but this surely qualifies. 
The plans I had so carefully made for my future disappeared 
in a second—leaving only a few tapered strands fluttering 
in the wind, searching for connections in the shadow of 
chaos that defined my new life with quadriplegia. 

The story of my hospitalization and rehabilitation begins 
with these strands, that is to say, it begins with chaos. I spent 
some truly terrifying and confusing times at some truly in- 
credible places. Right after my injury, I was hospitalized at 
Methodist in Indianapolis before transferring to the Shep- 
herd Center in Atlanta for rehabilitation. There I stayed, un- 
dergoing intensive treatment every day all the way through 
July 2012, a full year spent in the hospital setting. 

This year was very different from the one I had envisioned 
spending at Duke. It was a time of almost impenetrable dark- 
ness for me. Just as I was on the cusp of leaving home, ready 
to actualize my plans for the future, the world as I knew it— 
the world that rewarded prudent planning with expected re- 
sults—was over. I was forced to accept the fact that I might 
never walk again—a fact made even more bitter because I 
was occupying a room in a hospital instead of in Randolph 
dorm on East Campus. I struggled immensely with gaining 
the label of disability in an emphatically able-bodied world. 

And yet there were many lights along the way. My family 
and I benefited from a truly incredible support system, con- 
sisting of family friends and old teachers and community 
members I had never met. Among the most brilliant sup- 
porters were countless members of the Duke community. I 
received a steady stream of communication and encourage- 
ment from Dukies of all sorts: deans, coaches, the young 
man who was supposed to be my roommate, and President 
Brodhead. The administration informed me that they 


would still honor the scholarship I had received, whenever 
I was able to accept it. The bookstore donated T-shirts to 
be worn by volunteers staffing a fundraising event to finance 
my hospitalization. All this, from a school at which I had 
not yet even taken one class. 

From day one, I was resolved to attend Duke, no matter 
what my physical condition. Posters of the chapel, letters 
from faculty, and basketball jerseys lined the walls of my 
hospital room. Attending Duke became my mantra, one of 
the only things helping me get through long days of rehab. 
Gloomy days were brightened mostly by thoughts of return- 
ing to the classroom once again. In essence, Duke became 
my most effective therapy. 

And so throughout my rehabilitation | began to form new 
plans. Different plans, but plans all the same. With enor- 
mous help from the student disability access office, my par- 
ents and I thought through how my return to Duke would 
look. Going to college in a wheelchair poses significant chal- 
lenges. There are new routes to classes to be figured out, new 
methods of note taking and test taking, different living 
arrangements, and more. 

Finally, one year and several hundred mindsets later, | 
started my collegiate career in the fall semester of 2012. It 
was even better than I imagined. While attending Duke had 
been my primary motivating force throughout the past year, 
it had become for me a distant abstraction; I had forgotten 
what it was about school that was so great to begin with. 
The moment I returned to the classroom, however, | re- 
membered. I have always loved learning, but I found a re- 
newed appreciation for school. The classroom setting 
allowed me to excel on a level playing field with everyone 
else. I could use the richness of my experiences, however 
tragic, to relate to others on a deeper level. 

At some point I recognized that I’m threading an entirely 
different life, and my plans have necessarily changed to re- 
flect that reality. I got involved with the administration to 
serve as ambassador to students on medical leave and 
founded a nonprofit organization to help those who have 
suffered spinal-cord injuries return to college (I’m an excep- 
tion in that regard). But these are just short-term plans. 

My long-range plans are pretty unformed—something | 
would never have imagined two years ago. My break from 
the traditional academic treadmill has afforded me a new per- 
spective and allowed me to be comfortable with uncertainty. 
Every facet of my life has been colored by my diving injury. 
But perhaps the most transformative consequence is my will- 
ingness to pursue plan B. | 


Ruckelshaus, a rising sophomore from Indianapolis, is spending part of the summer studying at 
the University of Oxford as one component of his A.B. Duke Scholarship. 
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Caroline Bruzelius 


Visualizing the World Anew 


y field is the history of medieval archi- 
tecture and cities. The research I do takes 
me climbing all over old buildings, 
measuring and recording details from 
the vaults of Notre Dame in Paris to the 
crypt of Naples Cathedral—and places 
high and low in between. | am interested 
in the process of building large struc- 
tures, as well as their impact on the urban environment 
around them. How was space made for a much bigger cathe- 
dral in the middle of a city? Who had to give up property, 
how was that arranged, and how did those negotiations affect 
the process of construction? I’m also curious about the long- 
term planning and financing of large-scale architecture, so my 
research involves a lot of work in archives and libraries. 

I’m essentially a detective for the places and spaces of the 
past, for the way the world as we know it was shaped. Need- 
less to say, this process reflected social, economic, and reli- 
gious practices and forms part of a continuum from the past 
into the present and future. 

So why would somebody who has such an interesting time 
doing research think about transformation? Ihe answer is sim- 
ple and rather wonderful: Digital technologies have trans- 
formed the ways in which I can gather and compare data (such 
as databases for the measurements of buildings), collect and 
compare visual resources (such as my National Endowment 
for the Humanities-funded database of Grand Tour images of 
the medieval buildings of Sicily), and, above all, reconstruct 
the lost spaces of the past to represent change over time. 


Campo della Carita: 
hypothetical 3D urban transformations 


ordan 


Es 


Modern medievalist: Bruzelius uses digital technologies to re-imagine—and re-create—how buildings and cities evolved over time. 


Until now, the tools available to historians of cities and 
buildings were ground plans, maps, sections, photographs, 
and elevations. But all these types of documents represent a 
“frozen moment’ —the state of the building or city at the time 
when the plan was produced or the camera shutter was 
clicked. Yet we all know that our environments are constantly 
changing. Just look at the transformations to Duke's Perkins 
Library over the past ten years. Suppose we could show all the 
changes of space and place in Perkins as a continuous flow, 
one that explains how new ideas about making knowledge are 
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expressed in the transformed library? Suppose we could see 
this process as an animation that includes excerpts from dis- 
cussions about how the changing roles of libraries affect space 
as a process over times 

We now can tell stories about the lives of places and things 
as an ongoing process. We can build models of destroyed 
buildings, or reconstruct demolished zones of a city. We can 
show people what existed long before they arrived and set- 
tled: Perhaps it was a field, or an Indian village, or a trading 
post. When we put our projects in the DIVE (Duke Immer- 
sive Visualization Environment), you can walk into a 
church—say, one in Venice—that was destroyed 200 years 
ago. You can see that a painting in a museum was designed 
for the specific location and particular light conditions of 
the church that it came from. 

I still measure buildings and go to archives, so my work is 
still embedded in the solitary activities of the humanities 
scholar. But I am also part of a collaborative team at Duke, a 
self-generated learning community called Wired! We integrate 
new visualization technologies into teaching and training from 
freshmen through graduate students and postdocs, including: 


¢ Developing a surface analysis system to capture chisel 
marks on medieval walls so we can ask questions about 
the labor force and about chronology of construction. A 
trip with three Duke undergraduates to do on-site re- 
search in Naples over spring break was funded by the 
Humanities Writ Large initiative, which aims to redefine 
the role of the humanities in undergraduate education. 





* Creating courses for freshmen, using the 3D software 
Sketch-Up, to model churches in Venice demolished 
after Napoleon's conquest 200 years ago. 


¢ Inventing a research and public outreach initiative, 
called Visualizing Venice, which shows how this 
unique city evolved over time. This project is in col- 
laboration with the universities of Venice and Padua 
and now involves about thirty scholars and students. 


Working toward a new course with colleagues in computer 
science to engage undergraduates in developing apps that 
show how urban space changes over time. My goal is to have 
students produce apps that can take you on alternative tours 
of a city such as Venice—*Vivaldi’s Venice” or “Boat Making 


in Venice.” 


Teaching mapping technologies in the “Introduction to Art 
History,” so that students can engage with the lives of 


things. For example, where did the basalt from the Stele 
of Hammurabi (c. 1760 B.C.E.) come from? What 
was its history? And how did it end up in the Louvre 
Museum in Paris? Objects have stories. 


¢ Working with colleagues in engineering to 
develop 3D interactive exhibitions for objects in 
the Nasher Museum of Art, so that the public can 
put our medieval sculpture back into a portal or 
church facade or restore its color. 


¢ Developing a research and teaching initiative 
with colleagues in environmental science : 
to engage with Integrated Natural-Human 
systems that will use Venice as ie 
. ~ 
a long-term model of interlocked r 
‘ 


Rs 
human-natural systems. 


Our main goal is to train students in the intelli- 
gent and scholarly use of technology so they can ask 


meaningful questions about the world we live in. 
We are commited to communicating historical knowl- 
edge about cities, buildings, and works of art to the pub- 
lic on apps, online animations, and websites. Technology 
enables us to engage directly with the materiality of objects 
and buildings. It also can help us tell stories about places 
and things to the world at large. m 
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Bruzelius has been teaching at Duke since 1981; she won the Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate Teaching Award in 1985. From 
1994 to 1998, she was director of the American Academy in Rome, and in 2012, she was inducted as a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. Her research covers medieval architecture, sculpture, and urbanism in France and Italy, 


http:/hwww.dukewired.org/, http://visualizingvenice.org/ 
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Dan Fishman 
Writing by Happenstance 


efore college I had written only two 
poems—both while I was in the 
fifth grade the week after Septem- 
ber 11. My parents like to remind 
me that on parents’ night that fall, 
my fifth-grade teacher claimed that 
I was going to be the next Emily 
Dickinson. After such high praise, 
my shy ten-year-old self never 
wanted to write poetry again. 

And 1 didn’t—at least until Duke—and even 
then only by happenstance. Coming in as a fresh- 
man, I thought I was a terrible writer. I had gotten 
B’s in my English classes throughout high school, 
and I had long assumed that I was a math-science 
kid for whom writing was just another requirement. 
But my Writing 20 professor liked the work | 
turned in and encouraged me to keep at it. 

One day, my freshman year, I remember having 
an urge to write a poem for the first time since 
childhood. I had just come upstairs after having 
picked up a book from the lowest level of Perkins 
Library. While I was down there, I had been over- 
come by the sense that I was walking in a book 
graveyard, that real human beings had spent their 
lives writing things that were never going to be 
read and that these books were limbo-lodged in 
the innards of mechanical bookshelves. | sat down 
to write. 

I submitted that poem to The Archive, Duke's un- 
dergraduate literary magazine, which published it. 
It wasn't anything special as far as poems go, but I 
think that the seal of approval allowed me to think 
I could be a poet. Without that affirmation, I doubt 
I'd be writing poetry today. If] had gone to a school 
with many more accomplished poets, I'd never have 
gotten my poem published. I might have been too 
intimidated to even submit it. 

I signed up for the intro to poetry workshop 
taught by Reynolds Price Professor of creative writ- 
ing Nathaniel Mackey, and that was a damned good 
idea. The class textbook was The Norton Anthology 
of American Postmodern Poetry, and from that I 
learned about Robert Duncan, Denise Levertov, 
Robert Creeley, and many of my favorite poets. One 


day Nate picked out a poem of mine and said, with 
a particularly Zen nod, “This is good, Dan.” Not 
long after that, I started reading a book of poetry 
every day, often picking them at random from the 
Carpenter Reading Room in Bostock. I tried to read 
poems in the midst of doing my homework so it 
would feel every bit as important as the rest of my 
schoolwork. By now, it sure does. 

Because Duke wants to support writers and be- 
cause Duke happens to have money to spend on 
visiting artists and lecturers, I’ve had opportunities 
to interact with famous authors I'd never otherwise 
meet. Colum McCann bought rounds of Irish 
whiskey for me at Durham’s James Joyce Irish Pub 
one night, and when it became obvious that | 
couldn't keep up with him, he cut me off. I’ve in- 
troduced Amiri Baraka when he read here last year 
and later spoke with him about the future of jazz 
and Caribbean poetry. Most of my inspiration to 
keep writing has come from talking to writers who 
have made it and who have shown me that good 
things can happen with some talent and a lot of 
dedication. 

Soon | became interested in other kinds of writ- 
ing. I wrote a few short stories while studying in 
Paris for a summer. I began writing journalism for 
Recess, the arts section of Te Chronicle, and for the 
first time felt like I was in a community of artists at 
Duke. Through my interest in writing, Pve been 
fortunate to hold leadership positions—coeditor of 
The Archive and music editor for Recess—that are 
well beyond my wildest high-school dreams of what 
I'd do in college. Post-college my plan is to make a 
career out of writing arts journalism and to keep 
writing poetry on the side. 

Irs still not easy to think of myself as a writer, 
though that’s probably how many Duke students 
see me. It still feels too new, like I’m faking some- 
thing or somebody. I’m still surprised when profes- 
sors like Fred Moten and Joe Donahue invite me to 
chat in their offices and that Professor Mackey 
agreed to guide me through a poetry thesis. I do 
feel, though, that, with a little luck and some help 
from Duke, I’ve started doing what I should have 
all along. rT 


Originally from Westport, Connecticut, Fishman double-majored in philosophy and English 
and wrote honors theses in both areas. He won the Anne Flexner Award for Poetry and the 
Schutt Senior Award for Outstanding Contributions to Creative Writing. 
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TRANSFORMING LANGUAGE 


Lirdag (,oknar 


Translation as Transformation 


ranslation is a form of intercultural exchange and dia- 

logue. I think of it as part of a larger constellation of 

writing and reading practices. It is furthermore a 

metaphor for what I do in my teaching and research on 

Turkey and the Middle East (at Duke and in the Duke 

in Istanbul study-abroad program). In my case, the au- 
thors I translate come from a little-known culture and tradition. 
There is a growing interest in the geopolitics and history of Turkey, 
but much less attention is paid to its language and culture. In trans- 
lating, the challenge is to make the nuances of everyday life in Is- 
tanbul, let’s say, legible to a reader in Durham. 

What many people think of as “translation” only describes the first 
stage of this kind of work. The lexical landscapes of Turkish writers 
such as Nobel laureate Orhan Pamuk or the modernist author Ahmet 
Hamdi ‘Tanpinar (1901-62) are complex. My aim is to both convey 
the meaning (to translate) and to create an aesthetic in English in- 
spired by their language (to write). | do this by producing layers of 
text, beginning with a literal decoding and successively building up 
to an aesthetic language all its own. During this process the Turkish 
text is subsumed by an English version that is dependent on the 


I consulted with Pamuk during my translation of his historical 
novel My Name Is Red. Often, we would debate words and phrases 
in his Istanbul writer’s studio. At one point, he insisted that all of 
the references to Allah be translated as “God,” because he claimed 
there was one God, which was the same in Judaic, Islamic and 
Christian traditions. I suggested, however, that the cultural nu- 
ances were vastly different. He wasn’t persuaded. On the shelf, I 
saw that he had Websters Third New International unabridged dic- 
tionary, the one beloved by Nabokov. I flipped through it, con- 
firming my hunch. I pointed out that in English, there were 
separate entries and definitions for the two words. In the end, I 
relied on both “Allah” and “God” in the translation. There were 
many examples like this in which word-choice colored or deter- 
mined cultural meaning. Once published, the translation estab- 
lished Pamuk as an author of world literature and was awarded 
the International IMPAC Dublin Literary Award. Three years 
later, Pamuk won the Nobel Prize. 

The process of translation is an involved one. After establishing 
the first lexical layer of a translation, I begin with other kinds of 
writing and editorial practices. This includes removing unnecessary, 


original but also conveys its own independence as a literary work. excess words and phrases (prepositions, pronouns, transition 


: words, paired adjectives) that accrue in moving from Turkish to English and 
placing the emphasis of the prose onto strong verbs. Then I leave the Turkish 
text completely and focus on the English alone. The goal here is not to “do- 
mesticate” the text, but to give it a texture that approaches that of the Turkish. 
I try to approach this textuality in English through a variety of exchanges and 
compensations on syntactic, lexical, and grammatical levels. 

This practice is actually a combination of translation and creative writing. 
Through these layers of writing, what I aim for is a palimpsest that conveys 
the stylistic refinements of the author. I want the reader to be struck both 
by the level of meaning and by the filigree of the language itself. 

There are too few translations from Turkish to English. Part of the politics 
of representation that Turkey experiences internationally is that there is no 
archive of translated literary or historical works to convey the complexity of 
its culture. Turkey represents an important nexus of cultural crossings, but as 
long as its textual life remains hidden away, Turkey will suffer the debilitating 
effects of distortion and misrepresentation. Translation is the key to opening 


Sed 


7 
Goknar, assistant 


this vault. And translation is not just about literature; it’s about the politics 
of representation. My goal is to link significant texts in Turkish to readers in 
the Anglophone world. So, just as translation is transformative, so too is the 


professor of Turkish 
studies at Duke, is 
the award-winning 


act of reading translations. I not only use my translations in my courses, they translator of Orhan 

become vehicles for the publication of other translations. Pamuk’s My Name Is 
Both Pamuk’s My Name Is Red and Tanpinar’s A Mind at Peace were sent Red, Atig Rahimis 

to translators around the world and used as a template for translations into Earth and Ashes, and 


many other languages. Publishers became interested in other works by 
these authors and by the untranslated writers who influenced them and 
were influenced by them. Turkish and Middle Eastern literature is still in 
a ghetto, with a dearth of critics, translators, and readers, but I believe this 
is changing. Through the act of translation, I want to say: “Look, some- 


Ahmet Hamdi Tanpinars 
A Mind at Peace. He is, 
most recently, author of 
Orhan Pamuk, Secular- 
ism and Blasphemy: 


thing really fascinating has been happening here, in this part of the world, The Politics of the 

something that you might learn from, that might even influence or change Turkish Novel 

how you look at the world.” a (Routledge 2013). 
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1896: The first 1972: The Woman's 


women graduate ‘ (College merges with Trinity 
from Trinity College; © College (for men) t A ArOne a} 
in 1878, Mary, Peris, : Trinity College of Arts & 
and Teresa Gileshad =: Sciences. Hf 
graduated after Lsesssesenosnsssietinensssconiseneeseertnsissreensoyercenststitestt lll rrr 


enrolling as specially: 98 m 
il vitae tutored students, 1 ZF he Women’s Studies program is established. 





| 1993: 
1951: Serenades by male students must be ey 


registered on the calendar, and afterward, the men are = awn 


Nannerl 0. 


required to leave East Campus promptly. M@ Keohane, at the iad 


ae time presi 
Rak: B of Wel muh mr 
In the Woman’s College handbook, female students are advised to 


“at all times, avoid being conspicuous” when smoking. 


1924: Julia Grout | s 
: |S established, comprising seven teams: 

: basketball, fencing, gymnastics, swimming, 
: field hockey, tennis, and volleyball. 


is appointed the 
first full-time 


director of physical Garnec were played 


: occasionally 
: Inthe 1950s 
: and 1960s. 


education for 
women. 
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1972: The Women’s Athletic Program 1980: 
|_| 
| Women comprise 22.11% of 
| Duke varsity athletes; by 2015, 


Earlier, interscholastic women’s 5 Hele 
the representation is 42.58%. 









The Class of 2016 is 
51% male, 49% female. 







Research by Matti Darden, Duke University Archives staff. and Sam Hull —s 





1968: The average 


19685 67% of the undergraduate 
Lele packageper = class graduates within six years. 
StUdeNT IS 


‘18 


with annual tuition at 


$5,300 


2012: The average 


: financial-aid package is 


$37,650 


with annual cost of 
attendance at 


$59,500 





1 984: Duke is described as a “hot college” in 
The New York Times Magazine, signifying a good 
educational investment. 





2002: 





2013: Construction on expanded facilities for the Center 
for LGBT Life is scheduled for completion in the fall. 














1998: The first Lavender Graduation, a 
ceremony to recognize graduating LGBT 
students and allies, is held. 







1974: The introductory course 


in computer science is “Introduction 
to Digital Computation.” The course 
Covers “computer design, 
humerical analysis, data 

structures, programming 
languages, statistical 


2013: “Introduction to Computer Science” looks 
at “algorithmic, problem-solving, and programming 
techniques in domains such as art, data visualization, 
mathematics, natural and social sciences; 
i programming using high-level languages 
& and design techniques emphasizing 
abstraction, encapsulation, and 






computation, a > problem decomposition; design, 
and computer : implementation, testing, and analysis 
simulation.” eae of algorithms and programs.” 


Dares | 201 Z: 

eats w The 

Wi 

causa, medical center's Robert 

Duke begins Lefkowitz becomes the a 
offering first current faculty 2 
free on the member to wina 

internet Nobel Prize. 





1968: 


24 students, or 2% of those of the 
undergraduate class who 
feported geographical 
origins, are listed as 


2007: 


DukeEngage 
is launched to 
provide immer- 
Sive service 


During the last sixty years, a typical 
English literature survey, course topic was: 


1953: “American Literature of the 20th Century” 
and discusses Theodore Dreiser, Edith Wharton, 
Sinclair Lewis, H.L. Mencken, Willa Cather, Eugene 
O'Neill, Robert Frost, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
TS. Eliot, Ernest Hemingway, and William Faulkner. 


1980: “The English Novel in the 20th Century” 
and discusses Joseph Conrad, D.H. Lawrence, EM. 
Forster, James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, Aldous Hux- 
ley, Joyce Cary, Martin Amis, and William Golding. 


1995: “Literature and Sexualities,” with 

readings from Walt Whitman, Oscar Wilde, 

Gertrude Stein, EM. Forster, Audre Lorde, 
Cherrié L. Moraga, and Simon Watney. 


2013: “Jewish American 








erature: Old 


Worlds and New” and includes authors such 
L as Philip Roth, Bernard Malamud, Saul Bel- 
|e low, Joseph Heller, Jonathan Safran Foer, 
\ Dara Horn, and Nathan Englander. 








20025 the West-Edens Link (later 
famed Keohane Quad) opens its 
loors for students and is the first 
new residence hall on West Campus 
since the 1960s, taking the place of 
a parking lot formerly referred toas 
‘The Ocean.” The WEL is described 
by The Chronicle as “the center- 
piece of long-awaited changes to 
Upperclass residential life.” 






Atypical work-study job is: 


1978: 


Painting dormitories and Central Campus apartments. 





2004: in the 

4 place of a former 
parking lot, the 
Center for 
Interdisciplinary. 
Engineering, 
Medicine, and 
Applied Sciences 
Building (CIEMAS) 
is opened. 






1986: The Duke Card is introduced and is described by 


ig Jhe Chronideas an “Open Sesame” for Duke students. 








“foreign” students. 
For the Class of 2016, 
it's 12%. 


1927... 


of the first study- 
abroad trips is offered, 
when seven students 
studying French join a 
professor on a summer 
trip to France. 



















experiences 
domestically and 
internationally. 








19822 the Duke study 


in China Program begins. 


Study-abroad programs 
include Canada, China, England, 
Germany, India, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, and Spain. 





Flier distribution through Student Labor Services. 






1988: Student wages range from $3.85 to $6.75 an hour. 
2013: Student wages range from $8. 50 to $14.25 an hour. 


= 
i] 
Sound-system operation 
and graphic design. 





Duke and the National University 2014: 
of Singapore sign a formal Duke Kunshan 
| agreement to establish a new University in 


medical school; the first class of 
26 students starts in 2007. 





China is scheduled 
to open. 


Wl 


1950:% Referring to the class 


~ Teadlying itself for graduation, the 1950 Chanticleer 

says, “With proud eyes they watch the exchange 
~ of bobby sox for hose and heels, golf caps for 
~-graduationcaps, old faithful sweaters for robes.” 





Minority representation 


1987: 

African American: 6% 
Native American 0.2% 
Hispanic 3% 

Asian 6% 


2013: 

African American: 12% 
Native American, America 
Native Alaskan, or Native Haw 
Hispanic/Latino: 7% 
Biracial/Multiracial: 2.4% 
Asian or Pacific Islander: 28% 


4 " 





1963: Duke admits the first five 


undergraduate African-American studénts. 





C ) 
1937: Capps buses end dniohtly onerations atl. |: 





1963: Campus bus service is free for the first 
time. The university starts ee “an annual 
Student pel rental fee of HED for each automobile.” 


2013: “Green Zone” 


and “Blue Zone” student 
parking fees range from 
$129 to $291 annually. 





1940: Popular student hangouts include 
Washington Duke Hotel in downtown 
Durham (“students’ favorite meeting place”) 
and The Goody Shop on West Main Street 


(“ajplace where Duke students meet”). : 


1947: Students frequent the lvy Room (“for 
steaks, chicken, and sea foods at their best”). 














a 
1981: The Duke University 


Stores’ “Games Program” spends 
man i $125,700 to install thirty-five arcade 
games on campus, including Pac- 
Man, inscera and la 


1965: Owing to the physical growth of the university, plans are 
made to triple the number of telephone lines. 


1988: Duke Telecommunications and AT&T install a 14,000-line 
digital telephone switching system to meet rising demand. 










* 1960: ‘1967: Typical examples of West 
Bihe | 


Campus meals in- 
Rinaldi Grill, an “oasis for Duke SB clude meat loaf with 
students,” closes when its owner (oy country-style 
retires. A typical dinner offered Sp do ™ steak with potatoes, 
spaghetti or broiled tenderloin as SARS and chicken pote 


Steak with potatoes. et with a pastry top. 





1986: Annamaria’s Pizza House closes, having served as 
a hangout for Duke students for 31 years. It often was referred 
to.as “Bat’s,” the nickname of owner Annamaria’s 
husband, Bartholomew. 





1955: The Duke University Typing Bureau offers serv- 
ces for 20¢-40¢ per page and carbon copies for 2¢-4¢ each. 
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1971: The Computer 191 csie: available to Duke 


yclence Program Is created, undergraduates include two IBM 3/0s-165s 
put no major is offered. and a PDP-11/70. 


985: Duke outfits 
‘No computer labs 
sith 150 IBM personal 
omputers for student 
dlucaton. 
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2004: Duke distributes 2068 

Apple iPods to each freshman. 

The Center for Instructional Tech- 
nology supports more than 25 
iPod-related course projects. ’ 





013: OIT supports 16 computer labs, including two multimedia project studios, 
cross campus. Each lab contains a number of computers. 


2003: The E-Print system is created 


to replace the less-efficient public cluster 
system, eliminating many of the system- 
: wide problems faced by students. 


1980: Scanning services are avail- 
ible through Management Information 


ie evaluations, exam grading, 
nd survey-data collection. 








1986: The Duke University Library System switches 
@ from card Perea to a digitized system. 
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2007: The Hone Depot Smart Hone 


opens as an experiment in “sustainable living and 
technology integration.” 





Les Todd 


201: maine is established as a student-run 
residence with an entrepreneurial focus. 


71967: The 


: library collection includes 
: more than 2 million volumes. 


2001: Live Online 

Reference, an instant- : 

messaging feature 1969: 
allowing university lhe 
librarians toanswer : six-story addition to the newly 
questions online, is : named William R. Perkins 
added to the Perkins : Library is completed, adding 
Library site. : Space for 1,275,000 volumes. 





me fhe library collection 
includes 6,793,891 
volumes. 
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An Internet pioneer, former MSNBC commentator, and adviser to two presidential campaigns, Boyce 87 
is working on a book about his father’s life and death in Southeast Asia, floatingthejourney.com. He’ a 
member of the Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board. 





TRANSFORMING EXPECTATIONS 


Joy Liu 
Listening Lessons 
C 


na particularly slow day during my summer re- 

search in rural Kenya, | went for a direction- 

less walk down to the shores of a gleaming 

Lake Victoria. Out of the corner of my eye, 

I spotted a young boy walking hesitantly 

behind me. I spoke first, asking him where 

he was going. “To the store,” was the brief, 

unelaborate answer. We walked in silence for 

a few moments. “Where are you going?” he 

asked. I didn’t know. Instead, the words that tumbled 

out of my mouth were a request to accompany him to 

the store. What proceeded next was completely antithet- 

ical to my organized, directional existence at Duke. I, a 

conspicuously foreign young woman, found myself tag- 

ging along aimlessly behind a small boy I barely knew be- 
cause I didn’t know what else to do with myself, 

Eventually we arrived at his primary school, silent and 
empty of all its students on a weekend. S potting a copy 
of Richard Scarry’s Busy, Busy Town, | sat down on one of 
the narrow wooden benches and flipped through the 
pages. My guide took a seat next to me, Sola to the 
text, and whispered a request for me to read. Before long, 
we were taking turns reading out loud. Time seemed to 
slow. When we finished, his voice had grown from a mur- 
mur to a steady recitation. I asked him what he thought 
of the book. At first, he wouldn't meet my eyes. His an- 
swer was hesitant and measured. I waited for him, and he 
became more assured of himself. When he finished and 
finally looked up at me, my wide grin showed my delight 
that he could be quite opinionated. He gave a little 
chuckle, too. In that moment, I realized that my presence 
in the community would not necessarily be defined by 
my actions or research project but rather by my willing- 
ness to listen. 

Over the next few weeks, we spent more time together. 
Initially, we bonded over books. Huddled together, we 
would make out words on the page while elderly women 
balancing buckets of water on their heads passed by, 
smiling at the sight. Though shy, he opened up. I listened 
to him talk about his family, his school, and his friends. 
In turn, I told him about my family and what life at 
Duke could be like. Sometimes I listened to bursts of ex- 
citement, other times, solemn stories. Often, I just lis- 
tened to sounds—the sound of him crying about a sick 
father, the sound of silence when he had no words to ex- 
press his emotions. Even in those moments, in all my ef- 
forts to be a lifting presence, I knew my most important 
role was simply to acknowledge his feelings and thoughts 
by listening without judgment. 

Back at Duke, I struggled to find a place for listening 
in an environment that measured my abilities by what I 
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could do. Every time I sent off my resume in a frantic 
scramble to find a summer internship, I grew more con- 
fused. Was this how I wanted to be measured? Although 
I was surrounded by students who prided themselves on 
being doers, I wanted first and foremost to be a listener 
and thinker. Was it possible to align those values with ac- 
tivities or work that allowed me to serve others in my best 
capacity? I didn’t know. 

Over a year and a half later, I found my answer. It was 
my first time shadowing a palliative-care physician. I was 
apprehensive as I followed the doctor into a meeting 
room, where I was introduced to another physician and 
a social worker. The conversation turned to a subject that 
constitutes the core of palliative care—death and dying. 
All of us nodded in agreement when the physician 
pointed out how we don’t know how to talk about death 
and dying as a society. Then, he said something I’ve never 
heard any professional, let alone doctor, say: “The most 
important part of my job is listening.” He paused 
thoughtfully. “It’s so hard for me to not talk, but I have 
to remember the most important thing is to listen.” 

Later that day, I listened as the team telephoned a par- 
ent whose child will probably not live to pose for prom 
pictures. As the father’s deep, hoarse voice floated across 
the room, I felt his internal struggle as he tried to plan 
for something almost unthinkable. Yet I also felt his 
gratitude. Even over the phone, he knew that every sin- 
ele person in that room was listening to him, that they 
cared enough to acknowledge his pain even if they 
couldn't fully share the depth of it. How odd and yet fit- 
ting that the people who most realize the importance of 
listening are those who deal with the subject we are least 
inclined to talk about. In many ways, palliative care is 
about affirming a measure of life in the face of death. 
It’s during the hardest journeys that people want to tell 
their stories, to find comfort in knowing that someone 
else understands, to leave something tangible behind in 
the form of memories or wisdom for another. 

The most valuable contribution I can make—whether 
that be as a service-learning student, a community 
member, or a future physician—always will be listening. 
It took me two trips to a community half a world away, 
over a year of feeling disconnected at Duke, and a single 
phone call to truly learn what that means. r 


Liu is a rising senior from Southern California majoring in public policy 

and biology. She spent her past two summers in Kenya working on global- 
health research and storytelling through DukeEngage and the Research In 
Practice Program. She’ active with the Duke chapter of FACE AIDS. 
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T RA NS FO OR Mal NG 


PREJUDICE 


Damon ‘Tweedy 


“Wateh Out for That One” 


ne of my first patients as a medical in- 

tern was an avowed racist. Chester (a 

pseudonym) was a lifelong smoker 

and fan of Southern cuisine whose 

bad habits finally caught up with 

him. His body failing, he turned to 

our hospital for help only to find me, 

a black man, as one of the doctors en- 

trusted to extend his life. The year was 2003, but for 
a time, it felt more like 1963. 

On our way to Chester’s bed in the emergency de- 
partment, a nurse stepped in front of my path to warn 
me. “Watch out for that one,” she said, through a thick 
Caribbean accent. 

“Why?” I asked. 

I expected her to say he was severely agitated or con- 
fused. Instead, she leaned toward me and lowered her 
voice. “He asked a white nurse why there are ‘so many 
niggers’ working here, and said that he did not want 
any ‘niggers’ taking care of him.” 

“What?” I gasped. 

I glanced at my colleagues: a white male medical stu- 
dent and a Jewish woman who was our supervising res- 
ident. It took a few seconds for the resident to regain 
her composure. “Don't worry,” she said. “You don't have 
to go in.” 

“Tl be fine,” I said, as I took a deep breath, “but 
maybe you should do the talking.” 

Chester looked the part of a hospital patient. A scrag- 
gly beard covered much of his ashen face. His abdomen 
protruded as if carrying a full-term pregnancy. His wrin- 
kled hands trembled while adjusting the rubber tubing 
that fed him oxygen. He smelled as if he had gone days, 
maybe weeks, without a bath. After introductions, 


Chester grimaced as he strained to lift his head off the 


\ 
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pillow. His voice was feeble and raspy. “Where's my real 
doctor?” he asked. 

Although the resident tried to explain that we were 
his real doctors, Chester looked past her, scowling at me 
before his eyes rested on the medical student: “I only 
wanna deal with you.” 

The resident clenched her hand, snapping the hook 
on her ink pen in half. “I’m in charge, so either you an- 
swer my questions, or we find another doctor, which 
could take hours.” 

Chester looked around as he weighed his options. His 
physical distress was more important than his mental 
prejudices. “Damn you,’ he said. 

The resident and I gritted our teeth as we worked in 
tandem and took the usual medical history and per- 
formed a physical examination. Given all the data, 
pneumonia was the most likely diagnosis. We wrote ad- 
mission orders and moved on to other work during the 
overnight shift. As I plodded through each successive 
patient and hour without sleep, | could not get Chester 
out of my mind. Prejudice toward black doctors is noth- 
ing new, but it was one thing to read about it or hear 
others recount their experiences and quite another to 
feel it for myself. 

Chester was the first person we saw on morning 
rounds the next day. We took a collective deep breath 
as we entered his room: “Good morning,” the resident 
said, half-heartedly. 

Chester shook his head. He was unhappy to discover 
that we were still his doctors. 

A middle-aged woman and young man sat at his bed- 
side. The woman gruffly introduced herself as his oldest 
daughter. She wore a T-shirt that proudly displayed the 
Confederate flag across her chest. Her son wore a crew 
cut and had thin forearms covered with tattoos. His 





shirt had a smaller Confederate flag on its pocket. To- 
gether, they looked the part of people who might traffic 
in N-words. 

As we left the room, the resident suggested trading 
Chester to our sister team, where both doctors were 
white men. Such a change would have required going 
up the hospital chain of command. I resisted. This was 
not the way I wanted to start my career, as someone who 
flamed racial tensions. So, I convinced her that every- 
thing would be fine if we stuck to the medical facts. 

In the beginning, that is what we did. Gradually, 
however, in tending to his physical ills, I learned tidbits 
about his life. He was married for almost fifty years and 
took care of his wife in her final months. They had three 
daughters. He worked in a factory most of his life. He 
loved fishing and baseball. 

About two weeks into his stay, Chester finally ac- 
knowledged me as a doctor when I asked him one 
morning how he felt. “Okay, Doc. I’m gettin’ better.” 

His daughter softened, too. She asked about my per- 
sonal life. Tension oozed from my back and shoulders. 
Tt was as if I was having a regular conversation with reg- 
ular people—not ones who wanted to see me locked 
up in prison or strung from a tree. 

Although I made inroads with earning their trust, our 
medical efforts ultimately proved futile. We discovered 
that his pneumonia stemmed from aggressive lung can- 
cer that had metastasized to his liver. He also developed 
a multi-resistant infection and acute renal failure. The 
verdict was in: Chester was dying, and dying soon. 

The moment came just days later. Shortly after I ar- 
rived for my weekend shift, I received a page from a 


Tweedy M.D. 00 is an assistant professor of psychiatry and behavioral sciences at Duke. 
This is adapted from an essay, “A Case of Racism and Reconciliation,” in the 
Annals of Internal Medicine, © 2012: February 7, 2012; 156 (3). 
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nursing station. I returned the call. “Your patient has 
died,” a nurse said without emotion. 

When I approached Chester's bedside, the room was 
filled. I quickly verified that he was dead. I then looked 
up at his family, scanning from one to the next, their 
eyes all honed on me. “I’m sorry for your loss.” After | 
let that linger for a few seconds, | asked, “Does anyone 
have questions?” 

I braced myself for racially tinged criticism. But what 
came from their mouths was the opposite of hate. 

“Thanks for all you did for my daddy,” his eldest 
daughter said. 

“We appreciate all the time you spent with him,” an- 
other daughter said. 

Despite the flashes of humanity he showed toward 
the end, I had regarded Chester and his family in a 
mostly negative light. Like many blacks do, I countered 
their prejudice with my own: To my eyes, they were 
high-school dropout, Dixie flag-waving, trailer-park res- 
idents—people I saw as fundamentally beneath me. I'd 
been raised to feel this way, and without much thought, 
I had obliged. Yet, here was Chester's progeny, heirs to 
his bigoted ways, offering nothing but genuine grati- 
tude. Suddenly, I felt like the racist fool. 

In the end, at least fora moment in time, a polarizing 
black-and-white landscape had turned a more neutral 
and friendly gray. Nowadays, whenever I feel myself on 
the receiving end of a prejudiced patient or becoming 
biased against someone based on their appearance or 
background, I think back to Chester and his family. 
Our encounter showed that both sides are capable of 
something better. a 





Courtesy Damon Tweedy 
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Sports 


Llonored Athletes 


Seven inducted into Sports Hall of Fame 
















n their glory days, they thrilled 
spectators with feats of athletic prowess. 
Even though rabid fans now cheer for 

younger sports phenoms, the six former 
players and one coach elected as the newest = 
members of the Duke Sports Hall of Fame \es 
have something those newbies 

don’t—a permanent place in the 


annals of Blue Devil history. B/ ‘| 


Athletic acclaim: Chesson, Williams, Andresen, Rennie, Breuer, Heaps, and Schweitzer, from left. 





Matt Andresen °92 is the first 
fencer inducted into the Hall of 
Fame and Duke’s first All-American 
fencer. The Chapel Hill native placed 
fifth (1993) and eighth (1990 and 
1992) in NCAA competition, was a 
two-time member of Team USA, and com- 
peted at the World Junior Championships 
in Greece and Austria. 

Wes Chesson ’71 lettered three seasons 
as a member of Duke’s football team, star- 
ring as both a wide receiver and punter. As 
a senior, he established ACC single-season 
records for both pass receptions and receiy- 
ing yardage en route to earning first team 
All-ACC and honorable mention All- 
America honors from the Associated 


Press. He was drafted by the Atlanta Fal- 


Miles to Go: Since its creation in 1975, the Duke 
Sports Hall of Fame has inducted 131 members— 





former varsity athletes, coaches, trainers, and 
Staff members. Of that total, thirteen are women. 


Pending Invites: Rowing, field hockey, and 


cons in 1971 and played 
four seasons of profes- 
sional football. In 1982, 
he joined the Duke 
Radio Network as the 
analyst for Blue Devil football games. 
Julie Exum Breuer 93 was two-time Na- 
tional Collegiate Clay Court singles cham- 
pion while helping Duke's women’s tennis 
squad to 92 victories, a perfect 29-0 ledger 
in ACC regular-season action, and four 
ACC Championships. She earned All- 
America honors in 1991 and 1993, was a 
four-time All-ACC pick, and was the ACC 
Tournament’ Most Valuable Player as a 


volleyball are the only varsity sports not yet represented in the HOF. Boxing—which boasts two former 
athletes in the HOF—was discontinued by the NCAA after the 1960 season. 
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freshman in 1990. As a senior, she became 
the first player in program history to earn 
the nation’s No. 1 ranking in singles play. 

Jay Heaps 98 was a two-time All-Amer- 
ican, four-time All-ACC, and four-time 
All-ACC Tournament selection in soccer. 
He was named Scholar Athlete of the Year 
by the National Soccer Coaches Associa- 
tion of America in 1998. He was also a 
four-year member of Duke’s basketball 
team. He had an eleven-year career in 
Major League Soccer, earning Rookie of 
the Year honors in 1999. He is head coach 
of the New England Revolution. 

Coach John Rennie guided the Duke 
men’s soccer team to the school’s first 
NCAA championship in 1986 and en- 
joyed a twenty-nine-year coaching 


The Seven Dwarfs? While there’s no Sneezy or 
Grumpy, several Hall of Famers have nicknames 
evocative of Snow White’s gang. There’s Dumpy 
(Ellis P Hagler), Doc (Lenox Baker M.D. 54), 
Lefty (Charles Driesell 54), Red James W. Smith 
54), Sonny (Christian Jurgensen ’57), Ace 
(Clarence Parker ’37), and Skip (Stewart M. 
Alexander *41). 





tenure in Durham that featured 410 wins, 
twenty-seven winning seasons, twenty 
NCAA Tournament berths, five College 
Cup appearances, and five ACC champi- 
onships. During his career he coached fif- 
teen first-team All-American selections and 
six national Players of the Year. 

Georgia Schweitzer Beasley ’01, M.D. 
08, M.H.S. 12 was twice named the 
ACC Player of the Year in basketball while 
helping the Blue Devils to 111 wins, four 
NCAA Tournament berths, three confer- 
ence regular-season championships, two 
league tournament titles, and an appear- 
ance in the 1999 national-championship 
game. She was the first Duke player to 
notch 1,500 points, 500 rebounds, 400 as- 
sists, and 150 steals in a career, and she fin- 






Duke Saris Information 


Seeing Triple: Christine, 
Patricia, and Theresa 0’Reilly 90 
are the only triplets in the Hall of 
Fame. They dominated the Duke 
women’s tennis scene from 1987 
to 1990, firmly rooting the 
program in the national ranks. 





Photos courtesy Duke Sports Information and Duke Photography 


ished her career with 1,620 points, 533 re- 
bounds, 428 assists, and 171 steals. 

Jason Williams ’03 was a two-time na- 
tional basketball Player of the Year while 
guiding Duke to a three-year record of 
95-13 that included the 2001 NCAA 
championship. The National Association 
of Basketball Coaches selected Williams 
as the National Player of the Year in 2001; 
he also won the Naismith Trophy and 
Wooden Award. The second-overall pick 
of the 2002 NBA 


2009 


Duke’s National 
Championships 


Men’s Soccer 
1986 


. 


Women’s Tennis 


& & 





Men’s Lacrosse 
2010, 2013 


Jon Gardiner 


Men’s Basketball 
1991, 1992, 2001, 2010 


SS Ws 


Women’s Golf. 
1999, 2002, 2005, 2006, 2007 


Draft by the Chicago Twice as nice: After trailing for most of match, the men’s lacrosse team staged a mighty 
Bulls, he was honored — comeback to defeat lax pals a 16-10, in the NCAA Mev game in i 


when his number 22 
jersey was retired in 
Cameron Indoor Sta- 
dium in 2003. = 





Peyton Williams 
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Muse 


Invisible Hieroglyphics is a new digital art project that explores 
the nexus of art and technology. It is also the latest in a series of 
collaborations between Duke classmates Andrew Woolery ’03 
and Victor AbiJaoudi II ’?03. Here’s a look at how their lives and 
creative endeavors have evolved. 





In the fall of 1999, Victor and 
Pe RO Be : Andre matriculate at Duke. 


They begin collaborating on music tracks using 
Impulsetracker, digital-music sequencer software. 





Victor starts Shao Studios, a new-media 
design company. Clients include Durham’s 
Ninth Street Flowers, Duke’s ISIS (Informa- 
tion Science + Information Studies) program 
and Center for Race Relations, and an 
entertainment company 
started by varsity 
basketball player 

Andre Buckner ‘03. 





Victor AbiJaoudi II, born August 
10, 1981, in Austin, Texas 








As a teenager, Andre comes across /he 
Joy of Painting, a PBS show featuring 


host Bob Ross teaching viewers quick, : Andre and Victor sign up for a graphic-design 
simple steps for creating landscapes. : class with Anya Belkina, an assistant professor 
Andre starts making artwork asa =: of the practice of visual arts. 


hobby. Victor also Is drawn to art 
through a high-school art class. 





Andre Woolery, born July 19, 1981, : 
in Morristown, New Jersey : 





Pee ee eeerceerreeseessecessseeseseeseses 


In 2003, Victor, above, and Andre 
graduate with majors in economics 
and computer science, respectively. 





november 21, 22, & 23, 2002 at 8 pm 
general admission $8 november 24 at 2 pm 
students/seniors §6 — shaefer theater in bryan center 


tickets available at university box office at 919.684.4444, 
www. ticket dule.edu, at theater 1 hour before curtain 
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While mixing a demo tape at New 


York’s Sound on Sound studios, Vic- 
tor meets Steve Dent, who later be- 
comes the manager of Sean “Diddy” 
Combs’ studio. Dent invites Victor to 
do some sound engineering for the 


artist, which leads to a four-year 


stint as an independent contract en- 
gineer for Bad Boy Entertainment. He 


travels internationally with Combs, 


serves as lead engineer for his Press 


Play album, and helps coordinate 
marketing related to Comb’s busi- 


ness enterprises (Sean John clothing 
and fragrance, Ciroc vodka). Through 
Bad Boy he also works with Jay-Z, Lil 


Kim, Mary J. Blige, and Brandy. 


BOOOOOOOOOIOIOOIOOOOOIOIDOIOOIOIOOIOIOOIOIIOOIOIOOIOOIOIOOIOIOIOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO Gk tt ee ld 


In 2003, Andre is hired as an 
assistant digital-media 
planner at Neo@Ogilvy in 
New York, working on 
brands such as Kodak, TD 
Ameritrade, and Six Flags. 
He also enrolls in night 
classes at Adhouse Advertis- 
ing School to start building 
an art-director portfolio. 





: Andre is hired as the digi- 
: tal-synthesis director at 

: Media Kitchen/KBS in 

: 2008, functioning as a 

: hybrid between the worlds 
: of creative and digital 

: media. Clients include 

? Giorgio Armani, Armani 

: Exchange, Justin Bieber 

: Fragrances, and PBS. 


: Victor founds Reset Creative in 


: 2008, a creative-services agency Victor moves back to 
: catering to music-industry clients. Austin and in 2010 
: He and Andre begin collaborating launches fabricated, 
3 to create RESET, an online video an agency providing 
> magazine. Although the site was multimedia brand 


: never launched, the process 

: deepens their understanding 

: about building a distinctive brand 
: inthe digital age. 


consulting, market- 
ing, and business de- 
velopment. Building 
ona portfolio that in- 
cludes campaigns for 
MiracleGro and Bose 
speakers, he attracts 
a client roster that in- 
cludes Symbiotics, 
Primal 7, and a num- 
ber of young Duke 
alumni launching 
Start-up companies. 





Andre begins creating pushpin art. Using a limited color palette, mathematical precision, and a digital 
sensibility, he creates portraits of Jay-Z, Barack Obama, Kanye West, Jimi Hendrix, and other commissioned 
work. His Jay-Z portrait uses 7,635 pushpins. 
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Andre and Victor launch Invisible Hieroglyphics. 

Using fingerprints left behind from user interaction 
with touchscreen devices, they transform the tactile 
impressions into abstract images. The artwork invites 
consideration of how humans communicate with one 
another, entertain themselves, and navigate the 
ever-evolving digital world. Planning is underway for 
additional projects that explore creative interpretations 
f human interaction with technology. 
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Another quéstion answered, “another obscure reference tracked down, another student 
sent off feeling smarter and Bs confident. 


{ 
Excuse us while we take a wiatary | Te = | 


Here in the library, we know how demanding a Duke education can be, especially during 
that first crucial year. That's why we assign a librarian to every first-year dorm. 


Take Catherine. She supports every first-year student in Giles Residence Hall. From 

the moment they arrive on campus, she’s there to help them ace that first college-level 

paper, navigate the world of research at their fingertips, and offer guidance when 

they don’t know where to start. That way, they can spend more.time taking advantage 

of everything Duke has fo oft ) 
aN Sie 

That's not just smart. That s crazy smart. It's just another part of 

Duke experience. _ PP ae rt = 
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Alumni travels: With the ink barely dry on their diplomas, four members of Perfect harmony: More than sixty alumni of the Duke University 
the Class of 2013—Conor McDade (above), Perry Alexander, Erik Graber, and i 
sa Paul Axelrod—drove a Prius from Philadelphia to Colorado, 


Wind Symphony returned to campus to join current students for an 
April concert dedicated to Paul Bryan, above left. Now a professor 
stopping along the way to take in iconic American i 


emeritus of music, he was a member of the Duke faculty and 
conductor of the Wind Symphony from 1951 to 1988 
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landmarks such as Mount Rushmore. 
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Historical Significance: Regional events, such as this one in New York, 
build on the university’s 50th commemoration of black students at 
Duke. Panelists included James Braxton Peterson ’93, director of 
Africana Studies at Lehigh University; Shavar Jeffries 96, associate 
professor at Seton Hall Law School and a former Duke trustee; and dt 


Ogilvie, dean of the E. Phillip Saunders College of Business at 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 
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Duke Alums Engage 


Launched in 2008 with pilot projects in five cities, Duke 
Alums Engage is now an annual spring event that takes 
place in communities around the world. In 2013, 629 
alumni, friends, and family members signed up for projects 
in thirty-two cities. Activities included beautifying 
neighborhoods, sorting donated food and clothing, helping 
underprivileged students with test preparation, cooking 
meals for cancer patients, teaching sustainable environ- 
mental practices, and leading health education and fitness 
activities. Afterward, participants gathered for group 
reflections to discuss the civic, ethical, and personal 
implications of the work they’d done alongside 

community partners. 


Alumni Faculty Fellows: Coming to a Town Near You 


he new class of Duke Alumni Faculty Fellows includes a pi- 

oneer in the field of black popular culture, a law school fac- 

ulty member who has worked on Supreme Court 
confirmation hearings, a scholar of applied and theoretical ethics, 
and a biomedical engineer specializing in biomaterials. 

Building on the 2012-13 pilot year of the program, this year’s fel- 
lows will follow in their predecessors’ footsteps by speak- 
ing to alumni at regional events throughout 2013-14. 

Beth Ray-Schroeder ’83, director of the Duke Alumni 
Association's travel and education program, says that the 
new faculty group rep- 
resents a broad cross 
section of academic dis- J hak 
ciplines. “For the pilot a ‘ 
program, we drew from = 
Trinity College of Arts a4 
& Sciences faculty with a 
the support of Dean 
Laurie Patton. As part 
of building the pro- 
expanded 






gram, Wwe 


Duke Photography Les Todd 
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Multidisciplinary experts: 
Faculty members Siegel, West, 
Sinnott-Armstrong, and Neal. 





campus engagement by inviting all Duke's deans, institutes, and 
initiatives to nominate faculty. We were excited to receive such a 
diverse pool and wide variety of faculty expertise, which made the 
selection difficult.” 

Mark Anthony Neal is professor of African & African American 
Studies. His interdisciplinary research in the fields of African- 
American, cultural, and gender studies draws on lit- 
erary theory, urban sociology, social history, 
postmodern philosophy, queer theory, and popular 
culture. He is the author of numerous articles and 








~ Andrew-Bryce Hudson 


books, including New Black Man and 
Songs in the Key of Black Life: A Rhythm and 
Blues Nation. He also hosts the weekly we- 
beast “Left of Black,” produced by Duke's 
John Hope Franklin Center for Interna- 
tional and Interdisciplinary Studies. 

Neil Siegel 94, A.M. "95 is the David 
W. Ichel Professor of law and professor of 
political science, codirector of the Program 
in Public Law, and director of Duke’s D.C. 
Summer Institute on Law and Policy. His 
scholarship examines the U.S. Constitu- 
tion’s federal structure; the constitutional 
principles governing claims of discrimina- 
tion based on race, sex, and sexual orien- 
tation; and the relationship between 
constitutional politics and constitutional 
law. Siegel served as special counsel to then 
Senator Joseph R. Biden during the con- 
firmation hearings of John Roberts and 
Samuel Alito to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
During the October 2003 term, he clerked 
for Associate Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg. 

Walter Sinnott-Armstrong is the 
Chauncey Stillman Professor of practical 
ethics in the philosophy department and 
the Kenan Institute for Ethics. He also 
holds faculty appointments in the Duke 
Institute for Brain Sciences, the Duke 
Center for Cognitive Neuroscience, and 
the Duke Center for Interdisciplinary De- 
cision Sciences. He has published widely 
on ethics (theoretical and applied as well 
as metaethics), empirical moral psychology 
and neuroscience, philosophy of law, epis- 
temology, philosophy of religion, and in- 
formal logic. He is the author of Morality 
Without God? and Moral Skepticisms. 

Jennifer L. West is the Fitzpatrick Family 
University Professor of engineering and 
professor of mechanical engineering and 
materials science. Her research in bioma- 
terials and tissue engineering involves the 
synthesis, development, and application of 
novel, biofunctional materials, and the use 
of biomaterials and engineering ap- 
proaches to study biological problems. 


NEXTSTEPS 


Save the Dates: 


September 27-29: Homecoming festivities include campus 
tours, educational opportunities, football, affinity-group 
gatherings, and the President’s Dance. 


October 3-6: Founders’ Day events and the culmination of 
Duke’s commemoration of fifty years of black students at 
Duke. More: spotlight.duke.edu/50years/. 





Sterly Wilder '83, associate vice president for alumni affairs, talks with Blake Byrne 
57, the Alumni Distinguished Award winner for 2013. Byrne recently stepped down 
as chair of the advisory board of the Nasher Museum of Art. 


SW: How did Duke contribute to your art interest? 

I did go to the museum a little bit when it was on East Campus. But I never 
took a course in art history. Well, I sat in for about three meetings of the class, but 
it was to be graded on a curve, and I thought I'd get pummeled. The more direct 
influence was my classmate Peter Fisher [57]; he was getting his law degree when I 
was getting my M.B.A. at Columbia, and visiting his apartment, which was filled 
with art, really fueled my interest. 


SW: When did you start collecting art? 
I started collecting seriously in 1988, after I moved to New York. From there I 
went to my first Art Basel fair, visited every booth, and wrote down the name of 
every artist I liked. 


SW: Were you a campus leader? 

I did work on the Union's Major At- 
tractions Committee with Bill Griffith 
(50, then a student-affairs administrator]. 
But I guess it was after I graduated that I 
began to see myself as a leader. I also didn't 
come across as the most accomplished stu- 
dent, though several professors in econom- 
ics really impressed me. My French 
professor told me if I promised never to 
take a French course again, he'd pass me. 
As it happens, I ended up living in France. 


SW: Talk about your volunteer lead- 
ership for Duke. 

My mother had a great influence on 
my life, and I learned about the tradition 
of philanthropy from her. So I contributed 
something like $50 in my first annual-giv- 
ing gesture, and I’ve kept it up. I just as- 
sumed you did that. When I was president 
of my class, we set a then-record of 
$50,000 for reunions giving. And I said, that’s too much work for just $50,000, 
and we have to find a way to raise expectations. And we did. 
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SW: Of course, you’ve had a lot of service on Duke boards. 

Being on the Trinity board of visitors was a perfect way to keep up with 
Duke and Duke people, including [longtime history professor and dean] Bill 
Chafe. And from there it was the Nasher board. What a wonderful eight years that 
was. To this day that building seems so extraordinary, so beautiful, and so accom- 
modating of art. 


SW: Even as a Californian, you enjoy lots of opportunities to return to 
campus, don’t you? 

This past spring, it was a great honor to be the speaker at the Lavender Gradu- 
ation [for LGBT students]; there were thirty-one graduates at the ceremony, and it 
was just wonderful. In the fall, I’m back for the DEMAN weekend [the culminat- 
ing weekend of the Duke Arts Festival], a Nasher board meeting, and a Duke 
Forward event. We're having this conversation in May; next month, I’m back to 
watch my grandson for the last two days of Coach K’s basketball camp. 
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Life’s Broad Sea 


ALUMNI IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Laine Wagenseller ’90 fel 


helpless when he first met Adolf 





Baguma during a service trip to 
rural Uganda. Orphaned as a young 
child, Baguma had suffered debili- 
tating burns when a teenage aunt 
threw scalding banana leaves on 
him as punishment for trying to get 
food. Baguma couldn't walk up- 
right—his legs were twisted by 
fused scar tissue—so he got from 
place to place by scooting himself 
along on all fours. 

Wagenseller shared his Uganda 
photos with friends, prompting one 
to offer an introduction to col- 
leagues at the Children’s Burn 
Foundation in Los Angeles. With 
assurance that they could help 
Baguma walk again, Wagenseller co- 
ordinated Baguma’s trip to the U.S., 
where he underwent three surgeries, 
several skin grafts, and extensive 
physical-therapy sessions. He also 
attended school, learned English, 
and became a member of the extended Wagenseller family, in- 
cluding Laine’s four nieces and nephews. By the time he was 
ready to return to Uganda this past April, Baguma could walk 
and ride a bike and had even mastered a few skateboard moves. 

“When I first met Adolf I felt bad for him, but I didn’t know 
what I could do,” says Wagenseller. “What's so neat about his 
story is that one photo led to a phone call, which led to meetings 
and offers of help from people who didn’t even know him. It’s a 
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Mudunuri: Translating science 


By Bridget Booher 
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One step at a time: A serendipitous encounter between Wagenseller and Baguma led to efforts that helped the Ugandan boy walk again. 


testament to how little steps can lead to big changes. We were 
able to improve the quality of life for Adolf, but he really changed 
the lives of everyone here who got to know and help him.” 

Wagenseller, who is a member of Rotary International, says he 
is grateful for the sense of purpose he gains from service work. 
“Our motto in Rotary is service above self. We may not be able 
to change the world, but over the course of our lives, we can help 
one village, or one orphanage, or one child.” 


Shashi Mudunuri 03, M.B.A 711 wants good science to get published. The problem 
is lots of it happens outside of English-speaking countries, and English happens to be the stan- 
dard for academic journals. Without sophisticated translation and editing tools available, work 
conducted in, say, India or Brazil might never reach interested parties in the U.S. in the academy 
or beyond. Research breakthroughs could be duplicated or lost. To that end, Mudunuri co- 
founded American Journal Experts (AJE) in 2004 with Vadim Polokoff B.M.E. 
03, Ph.D. ’09. Both are immigrants with an eye and ear toward the linguistic 
barriers in academia. With a team of consultants who are experts in a range of fields 

(many of whom are also Duke alums), AJE helps break down language barriers 

and academic silos. “When science advances, everybody benefits,” says 


AJE itself is advancing, with more than 200,000 manuscripts edited to date 
and a new office space in downtown Durham set to open in September. 
Mudunuri also recently launched a complementary start-up, Rubriq, which 
will help guide international scholars through the peer-review process itself. 
As more international papers are being submitted to American journals, the 

pressure on the peer-review process is growing, and the open-access move- 

ment is simultaneously gaining speed. More scientists are producing more 


research at a faster rate than ever. “This industry is 
undergoing a massive transformation,” he says. 


Courtesy Shashi Mudunuri 03 
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ClassNotes 


Want to be featured in Class Notes? 


Check out www.dukemagazine.duke.edu for style tips and submission 


cuidelines, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 


Theodore Robinson ’40 was interviewed by 
Blast Films of London for a documentary on John 


F, Kennedy. 


1950s 


T. Arnold Pope 754, M.Div. 58 was inducted 
into the Fayetteville Sports Club Hall of Fame. He 
won 27 state and six Southern weightlifting titles 
in the Open Division. He has competed as a pro- 
fessional athlete for 20 years in Scottish games and 
was the first American to win a caber toss compe- 
tition in Scotland. 


Walter D. Hurm B.S.M.E. °58 was inducted 
into the Delaware Sports Hall of Fame. He started 
as an offensive end for the Duke football team 
during his college career and earned All-American 
honorable mention from the United Press. He also 
played baseball at Duke for two seasons. 


1960s 


C. Gary Gerst B.S.M.E. 61 and his family re- 
ceived the Metropolitan Family Services’ Family 
of the Year Award. He has served on the board of 
the agency for 28 years in a number of leadership 
capacities, including as board chair. 


Daniel C. Lavery 62 published his memoir, A// 
the Difference, which includes three chapters about 
his time at Duke. After a stint as a naval aviator, 
he became a civil rights attorney for Cesar 
Chavez’s United Farm Workers and the farm- 
worker project director at the ACLU. He contin- 
ued his civil rights practice for 34 years after the 
Agricultural Labor Relations Board was instituted 
to resolve farm-worker disputes. 


Fred Neu ’62 published Cutting Costs: Successful 
Strategies for Improving Productivity. He is a certi- 
fied management consultant with experience help- 
ing numerous organizations in the U.S., Canada, 


and Europe. 


M. Sue Blackwood Rainey ’62 published 
Creating a World on Paper, a biography of Harry 
Fenn, a successful American illustrator in the latter 
half of the 19th century. 


764 


Harriet Shenkman M.Ed. ’67 won second 
place in poetry in the Women’s National Book As- 
sociation National Writing Contest. Several of her 
poems have been published, and she is writing a 
novel, Zhe Camel Tamer. She is a professor emerita 
at the City University of New York. 


April 11-13, 2014 


Jon Elmendorf 68 joined Texas International 
Engineering Consultants as a senior project man- 
ager and lead management-systems consultant to 
the oil and gas industry. 


Stuart M. Salsbury 68 was named a 2013 
Lawyer of the Year for personal injury in Balti- 
more by The Best Lawyers in America 2013. He 
also was included in “Top 100 Attorneys in 
Maryland” in the January 2013 issue of Baltimore 
Magazine. He is the senior member of the law 
firm Salsbury, Clements, Bekman, Marder & 
Adkins in Baltimore. 


id -°) April 11-13, 2014 


1970s 


Abigail F. Norfleet James 770 published 

The Parents’ Guide to Boys: Help Your Son Get the 
Most Out of School and Life. The book contains 
suggestions to help parents prepare their sons for 
school. She is a teacher and expert on gender-based 
learning. 


John A. Thorner ’73 was named executive direc- 
tor and CEO of the Academy of General Dentistry. 
Previously, he served as executive vice president of 
the American Society of Anesthesiologists. 


7a 


Joseph T. Carruthers ’74 joined Wall Esleeck 
Babcock in Winston-Salem to head its new litiga- 
tion practice area. He specializes in medical mal- 
practice defense, business disputes, and products 
liability. 


April 11-13, 2014 


Deborah L. Thorne M.A.T. ’76 was inducted 
as a fellow of the American College of Bankruptcy, 
an honorary professional and educational associa- 
tion of bankruptcy and insolvency professionals. 
She is a partner at Barnes & Thornburg in its 
Chicago office. 


Felicia Heath 778 left her career in corporate 
communications and recently received her master’s 
degree in education. She has taught in elementary, 
junior-high, and high schools. 


Michael Stanford 778 was named an Honors 
Faculty Fellow in the Barrett Honors College at 
Arizona State University, where he teaches human- 
ities and law-related classes. A former public de- 
fender, he is a lawyer, teacher, and literary critic in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. He coedited an anthology, Poetry 
of the Law From Chaucer to the Present. 


279 
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Anne Kelly Morris Knowles '79 published 
Viastering Iron: The Struggle to Modernize an Amer 
in Industry. She is an associate professor of geog 


raphy at Middlebury ¢ ollege 


Marriages & Commitments 
Susan Hills 71, M.A.T. °72 to James F. Rose on 
May 14, 2011. Residence: Columbia, Md. 


1980s 


Todd E. Jones 80 was named chief technology 
officer for Neurocog Trials, a Durham-based com 
pany that provides consulting, site screening, rater 
training and certification, and data-review services to 
more than 50 clinical trials in more than 25 coun 
tries. [he company facilitates the development of 
novel therapies to enhance cognition, with a particu- 
lar focus on schizophrenia and Alzheimer’s disease. 


Charles E. Rawlings III M.D. °82 published an 
underwater photography book, Living Shells, which 
won multiple awards, including Best Photography 
Book in both the London Book Festival and the 
Great Southwest Book Festival, as well as Best Na- 
ture Book in the Great Southeast Book Festival. His 
most recent book is Jt Really ls That Complicated. 


Charles M. Medlin 83 was named a partner at 
an Atlanta law firm that changed its name to 
Bovis, Kyle, Burch & Medlin to reflect his leader- 
ship. He leads the firm's family-law practice, where 
he devotes his time to civil ligation, with an em- 
phasis on contracts and torts. 


Jonathan B. Rosenberg Ph.D. ’83 gave the 
annual Meredith E. Drench lecture at Boston Uni- 
versitys Sargent College in April. He spoke about 
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9 | Anne Hodges-Copple ’79 was ordained in 
Duke Chapel in June by the Diocese of North 


Carolina, becoming the first female bishop in the Episcopal 





Church’s Province IV. She previously served as the Episcopal 
chaplain at Duke; the director of battered women’s shelters in 
Wake, Orange, and Durham counties; and as a community 
organizer in Massachusetts and Kentucky. 


Throughout Duke's history, the generosity 
of alumni, parents, and friends has shaped 
the university we know today. Your gift to 
Duke through a bequest intention can help 
build tomorrow's Duke. 


A bequest intention can help advance 

new models of education and provide Duke's 
talented students, faculty, and medical 
practitioners new opportunities to make a 
meaningful difference for the world. 


Your bequest can create a lasting legacy 
through support of scholarships, world-class 
teaching, and life-changing research. Let 
us help you define your legacy. 


Duke University | Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 | Durham, NC 27708 


Phone: (919) 681-0464 
Email:  gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 


Explore gift plans at 
dukeforward.duke.edu/giftplanning 


Richard Schoni 


compassionate rehabilitation. He is an entrepre- 
neur, motivational speaker, and author. 


BEZH S0th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Martin E. Dempsey A.M. ’84 was selected as 
the speaker for Arizona State University’s com- 
mencement ceremony. He serves as the chairman 


of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Richard Minor ’84 published his guide VAT on 
Electronically Supplied Services to E.U. Customers. 
The book covers new and old VAT compliance 
rules in the European Union to help non-E.U. 
businesses supply e-commerce services to E.U. 
customers. 


Martha Golden ’86 received a 2012-13 Excel- 
lence in Teaching Award from the UNC School of 
the Arts in Winston-Salem. She has taught three 
levels of high-school French at UNCSA since 
1993 and co-led a TIP program in Paris from 
2001 to 2007. 


Allen Nelson ’86, J.D. ’89 was nominated a fel- 
low of the American Bar Foundation. He serves as 
the executive vice president, general counsel, cor- 
porate secretary, and chief administrative officer of 
Crawford & Co., a provider of claims-manage- 
ment solutions. 


Celeste Barnette Campbell ’88 was pro- 
moted to associate dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at Ashford University in San Diego. 


Jonathan J. Hersch °88 published Relax and 
Go: On Running and Surviving Parental Trauma. 
The book is about responding to his children’s 
traumas and how his setbacks in life resembled 
those experienced in his athletic career. 


W. Ken Mask M.D. ’88 published Griffin the 
Dragon and the Game of Chess for Kids. The story 


was created by his 6-year-old son, Joshua. 


John W. Minier J.D. 88 was named in North 
Carolina Super Lawyers 2012 and 2013. He also 
was named a 2012 Top Rated Lawyer by Ameri- 
can Lawyer Media, and was named one of 2012's 
Best Lawyers in America by U.S. News & World 
Report. 


BEY 25th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Marriages & Commitments 
Susan Hodge M.B.A. ’83 to William P. Irwin 
on Sept. 22, 2012. Residence: Spartanburg, S.C. 


Births & Adoptions 

Hannah Rose Zellman to Glenn Zellman ’89, 
M.D. 93 and Doris Hektor-Zellman on March 8, 
2013. 


1990s 


Karen R. Cashion J.D. 90 was named a part- 
ner at the recently merged law firm Hipes & Belle 
Isle in Alpharetta, Ga. She specializes in protecting 
clients’ business interests and intellectual property 
through comprehensive agreements. She serves on 
the board of directors of the North Fulton Bar As- 
sociation and on the city of Alpharetta’s Natural 
Resources Commission. 


Kimberly A. Willwerth Daniel ’90 was in- 
cluded in Virginia's 2012 Legal Elite and The Best 
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Lawyers in America 2013 in employment law. She 
is a director with Hancock, Daniel, Johnson & 
Nagle in its Richmond, Va., office. 


Cary E. Wolfe Ph.D. 90 published Before the 
Law: Humans and Other Animals in a Biopolitical 
Frame. The book discusses the status of nonhu- 
man animals and the shared plight of humans and 
animals. He is the chair of the English department 
at Rice University. 


Eric B. Kirsten 91 closed a deal with Ineffable 
Pictures to write the upcoming feature film Poten- 
tial. Before his career as a screenwriter, he was the 
head of college basketball programming for ESPN. 


Chad T. Sarchio 92 was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel in the Army Reserve. He was selected to at- 
tend national-security executive-leadership training 
at the Foreign Service Institute on behalf of the 
DEA, where he serves as associate chief counsel for 
international law. 


Eric P. Schroeder 92 was named in the top 
100 Georgia Super Lawyers 2013. He is a partner 
in the intellectual property client service group in 
the Atlanta office of Bryan Cave. 


T. Richard Alfonsi B.S.E. °93 joined Twitter as 
vice president of global online sales after spending 
the previous five years in senior roles at Google. 


David H. Steinberg J.D. 93 wrote and directed 
the independent romantic comedy film Miss Dial. 


EEZ9 20th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Chung-Ping Hsu 794 was promoted to chair- 
man of the Taichung Veterans General Hospital 
surgical department in Taiwan. 


Erik Lautier 94 joined Lolly Wolly Doodle, a 
children’s clothing company based in New York, as 
vice president of e-commerce. Previously, he was 
the senior director of e-commerce and digital 
strategy at Lacoste. 


Trong Richard Quan 95 founded and became 
principal director of Quan & Scribe Group in At- 
lanta. The company provides strategic advice and 
literary and consulting services to law firms, com- 
panies, and individuals. 


Christopher Lam 798, a member of the business 
litigation group of Nexsen Pruet in Charlotte, was 
named one of the 2013 “40 Under 40” by Charlotte 
Business Journal. He spoke at the International 
Association of Defense Counsel Midyear Meeting in 
Boca Raton, Fla., on “Defending Class Actions: Re- 
cent Cases May Be Giving the Defense an Edge.” 


EEEB Sth Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Lisa Yun Lee Ph.D. 99 received the Public 
Humanities Award from the Illinois Humanities 
Council. She is the director of the School of Art 
and Art History at the University of Illinois- 
Chicago. 


Doug Friedlander ’98 was profiled in a Forbes.com article 
about his efforts to revitalize Helena, Arkansas. He and his wife, 
Anna Skorupa ’03, moved to Helena in 2004 to work for 
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Teach For America. The 
couple helped found the 
Boys & Girls Club of 
Phillips County. Skorupa 
now works on staff at leach 
For America coaching new 
teachers. Since March 2010, 
Friedlander has been the ex- 
ecutive director of the 
Phillips County Chamber 


of Commerce. 
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Your dream destinations. 


Where do you want to go in 2014? 
www.dukealumnitravel.com 


Dbl <s Baja & the Sea of Cort 


©Miéhael S. Nolan ALUMNI ASSOCIATION Mar. 8-15, Lindbl: 


2014 DESTINATIONS 


Baja & Sea of Cortez, Mar.8-15 — Living in Spain, Mar. 29-Apr. 22 

Alaska, May 31-June 7 Living in Florence, Apr. 18-May 12 
Holland and Belgium, Apr. 27-May 5 
Gardens: London and Cotswolds, May 
Normandy, May 13-21 

Apulia, Italy, June 3-11 

Scotland, Norway, Denmark, June 13-21 
Adriatic Sea, June 18-26 

Holland, Germany, France and 
Switzerland, June 24-July 5 

Baltic Sea, June 20-29 

Switzerland, July 9-24 

Paris to Provence, Sept. 1-9 

Oxford Experience, Sept. 7-20 
Tuscany, Italy, Sept. 10-18 

Nasher: El Greco, Spain, September 
Amalfi Coast to Venice, Italy, Sept. 27-Oct. 13 
Eastern Europe, Oct. 4-20 

Portugal and Spain, Oct. 10-18 

Living in France, Oct. 11-Nov. 2 

























Cuba, Feb. 8-15 

Panama to Costa Rica, Mar. 7-16 
Lesser Antilles, Mar. 10-17 
Galapagos, June 20-29 

Peru with Machu Picchu, Aug. 11-21 
Amazon River, Oct. 31-Nov. 9 
Costa Rica Family, Dec. 26-Jan. 3 


Vietnam and Cambodia, Feb. 12-28 

Aleutian Islands, Russia and Japan, May 1-15 
Turkey, May 13-27 

Family China, July 1-12 

China and Tibet, Oct. 8-24 
India and Nepal, Oct. 26-Nov. 9 





Tahiti and French Polynesia, 
Feb. 20-Marm2 


Antarctica, Jan. 31-Feb. 13 
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Marriages & Commitments 

Jennifer W. Phillips 90 to William Owens on 
Oct. 20, 2012. Residence: Daniel Island, S.C.... 
Sarah C. Kroeger B.S.E. 94, M.S. °95 to 
Christopher Abbruzzese on Feb. 2, 2013. Residence: 
Park City, Utah...Robin H. Chae B.S.E. 98 to 
Shawn Meysenburg on Jan. 20, 2013. Residence: 
Washington...Suzannah Harris °99 to Nicolas 
Valdivia on Oct. 8, 2011. Residence: Avon, Ohio. 


Ken Ilgunas A.M. 711 has 
published Walden on Wheels, his 
memoir of paying off his under- 
graduate loans, and then living in 
a van while earning his master's 
degree in order to graduate from 


Duke debt-free. 


Births & Adoptions 

Natalie Jane to Matthew J. Axeen 793 and 
Amanda Axeen on Aug. 3, 2012...Greyson James 
Carroll McCuddy to Kara E. DioGuardi 93 
and Mike McCuddy on Jan. 31, 2013...Foster 
James Fitch to Susan E. Bruce 794 and Neal 
Fitch on Feb. 4, 2013...Mila Dabney to Erik 
Lautier ’94 and Elena Lautier on Dec. 29, 
2012...Royce Britton to Loral Reed Hunt °97 


a 
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and Howard Hunt Jr. on Sept. 14, 2012... Tatum 
Smith to Jason P. Layton 97 and Kimberly 
Gunter Layton 797 on March 1, 2013...Patrick 
Kent Shannon to Rachael D. Kent J.D. 98 and 
Sean M. Shannon on Feb. 8, 2013...Katarina Clare 
and Elizabeth Spalding to Anne Winborne 
Stoer 99 and Michael Stoer on Jan. 8, 2013. 


2000s 


Abigail M. Williford Kocher ‘00, M.Div. ’06 
joined the Duke Divinity School National Alumni 
Council and the Duke Alumni Association board 
of directors as a divinity school representative. 


Ryan M. Caldbeck ’()1 cofounded CircleUp, 
the largest equity-based crowdfunding site in the 
country. CircleUp helps fund high-growth small 
businesses. 


Erica D. Larsen Woolway ’01 published 
Practice Perfect. The book, which was coauthored 
with several colleagues, focuses on how to practice 
effectively in order to prepare teachers and profes- 
sionals to improve their performance. 


Deanna J. Atchley ’02 joined Husch Black- 
well’s labor and employment group in Kansas 
City, Mo., as an associate. Previously, she worked 
at a Kansas City-based Am Law 200 firm, where 
she practiced labor-and-employment and busi- 
ness-litigation law. 


Melanie C. Truesdale McMinn 02, board 
certified in internal medicine, joined the Ballan- 
tyne outpatient private practice at Mecklenburg 
Medical Group in Charlotte. 





704 April 11-13, 2014 


Crystal T. Brown Williams J.D. 08 was 
named a 2013 member of the Leadership Council 
on Legal Diversity Fellows Class. She is an associate 
at Barnes & Thornburg in its Indianapolis office. 


09 | April 11-13, 2014 


Marriages & Commitments 

Katherine C. Miller 03 to Michael D. 
Schwartz (06 on March 9, 2013. Residence: 
Montclair, N.J....Sara Marie Forsythe PT. 
Cert. 07 to Jonathan Tomaszewski on Sept. 29, 
2012. Residence: Philadelphia...Ruben De 
Alba 08 to Jessica Silvestry on Nov. 3, 2012. 
Residence: San Antonio...Ertan Apaydin A.M. 
’09 to Ebru Polat on Feb. 10, 2013. Residence: 
Ankara, Turkey. 


Births & Adoptions 

Anna Colleen and Stella Margaret to Christo- 
pher W. Bennett 00 and Sophia M. Bennett 
on Feb. 12, 2013...Peter William to Elizabeth 
McClure Chen ’00 and Dennis R. Chen 
B.S.E. 02 M.E.M. ’03 on Oct. 2, 2012... William 
Connor to Mark S. Dacey 00 and Sarah B. 
Dacey on Oct. 10, 2012...Caroline Rebecca to 
Abigail Williford Kocher ’00, M.Div. 06 and 
Craig T. Kocher M.Div. ’01 on Aug. 30, 
2012...Elliot Lane to Matthew L. Rosen 00 
and Jenni Rosen on Dec. 1, 2012...Juliet Marie to 
John J. English 01 and Ellen Mielke Eng- 
lish ’02 on Feb, 21, 2013...Graham Andrews to 
Whitney Dunlap McLeod ’01 and Kent 
McLeod on March 8, 2013...Lydia Elizabeth to 
Jordan S. Capps 02 and Angie Capps on 
March 17, 2013...Logan Class to Lauren Bow- 
man Llamas ’02 and Jeff Llamas on Jan. 28, 
2013...Charlotte Rosalie to Kristin Carlucci 
Weed ’02 and Joshua Weed on Oct. 1, 2012... 
Estella Harmon to Sarah Klimczak Wilker- 
son ’02 and Malcolm H. Wilkerson on Feb. 27, 
2013...Addison Grace to Jennifer Smith 
Kohler ’03 and Christopher Kohler on Jan. 1, 
2012...Henry Tucker to Colby T. Raden °03 
and Amanda S. Raden on April 20, 2013...Colleen 
Goins and Bridget Jacobs to Benjamin A. Tay- 
lor 03 and Kelly Fuhrman Taylor ’03 on Jan. 
7, 2013...Roger William to Ashley Smith 
Younger 03 and Mark W. Younger B.S.E. ’03 
on March 27, 2013...Aubry Balearica and Avery 
Phoenix to Lucy Liu Lee M.B.A. 04 and 
Lawrence G. Lee on Feb. 11, 2013...Lucas Gavin 
Saldanha to Pamela Leech-Saldanha ’04 and 
Gavin Saldanha on Noy. 27, 2012...Elijah Martin 
to Candice Ryals Provey (04, M.Div. 10 and 
Renald M. Provey ’04 on April 20, 2013... 
Emma Nicole to Christopher J. Sample 
B.S.E. 04 and Laura Melvin Sample °04 on 
Oct. 12, 2012...Mona Carol to Elizabeth 
Tabone Sengupta 04 and Sourav Sen- 
gupta 04 on Sept. 21, 2012...Lauren Taeko to 
Christine Murashige Koidin M.B.A. 05 and 
Matthew B. Koidin M.B.A. ’05 on Jan. 4, 
2013...Davis Leon to Jeffrey D. Miller 05 and 
Lauren Ruderman Miller 05 on Nov. 20, 
2012...Grayson Cleveland to Julie Parish 
Parker J.D. ’05 and Frank C. Parker IV on Feb. 
17, 2013...Corinne Elizabeth to Samantha 
Fisher Franklin 06 and James Franklin on Feb. 
19, 2013...Ameeta Laxmi to Sonali Hippal- 
gaonkar Lamba ’06 and Arun Lamba on April 
5, 2013...Hannah Lee to Christina Peterman 
Hubert M.Div. 07 and Joshua R. Hubert 
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Th.M. ’08 on Feb. 10, 2013...Natalie Claire and 
Catherine Daphne to Paige Raabe Gump 
M.S.N. 08 and William Gump HS. ’09 on 
Sept. 27, 2012...Brendan James to Amanda 
Sheldon Roberts M.PP. 08 and Sean M. 
Roberts J.D. 08, M.E.M. 08 on Dec. 25, 
2012...Philip Itoge to Lester Manalo B.S.N. 
09 and Angela Manalo on Feb. 27, 2013. 


2010s 


Births & Adoptions 

Cathrine Elizabeth to Lauren E. Nydam 
Hockett J.D. 11 and Jacob D. Hockett on 

Oct. 30, 2012...Theodore Max to Adam N. 
Schupack J.D./LL.M. °11 and Rachel Schupack 
on March 15, 2013. 


INMEMORIAM 


Alice V. Huckabee Crowell ’32 of Raleigh, on 
Feb. 21, 2013. At Duke she served as vice president 
of student government and president of Kappa 
Delta. She taught elementary school in Raleigh; 
Rockingham, N.C.; and Albemarle, N.C. She was 
an active community and church member, serving 
as trustee and member of the administrative board 


at Central United Methodist Church in Albemarle. 
She is survived by a daughter; two step-grandchil- 
dren; three great-grandchildren; nieces and 
nephews, including Josephine Huckabee 
Fish ’48 and Carmon H. Huckabee 61; and 
great-nieces and great-nephews, including Peter 
F. Stoel 70, Kathryn Huckabee Peters ’80, 
and Arthur G. Huckabee ’82. 


Mack B. Stokes B.Divy. 35 of Perdido Key, Fla., 
on Noy. 21, 2012. He spent 31 years at Emory 
University’s Candler School of Theology, where he 
was a professor of systematic theology and associate 
dean. In 1972, he was elected to the episcopacy of 
the United Methodist Church. He served as bishop 
in Mississippi until 1980, during which time he 
merged the African-American and white Methodist 
conferences. He wrote more than 10 books and 
many articles. He is survived by two sons, seven 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Ruth E. Gambill Miller R.N. 36 of Columbia, 
S.C., on Feb. 27, 2013. She volunteered in the 
medical community and chaired a team that packed 
sample drugs to send to Presbyterian Medical Mis- 
sions in Africa and Korea. She hosted international 
students attending the University of South Car- 
olina. She is survived by two daughters, including 
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Elizabeth G. Miller Fuller 64; a son, Ben N. 
Miller III 68; a daughter-in-law, Helen E. 
Willis Miller 68; two sisters, and grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 


John C. Alberts B.S.M.E. ’37 of Ramsey, N.J., 
on Dec. 27, 2012. He served in the Navy during 
World War II, fighting in the Pacific aboard the 
USS Texas during the battles of Iwo Jima and Oki- 
nawa. After the war, he cofounded Medcraft Elec- 
tronic Corp. and later formed a medical equipment 
company. He is survived by a son, two daughters, 
eight grandchildren, and nine great-granddaughters. 


Headley Morris Cox Jr. 37, A.M. ’39 of 
Clemson, S.C., on Feb. 22, 2013. He served in 
World War II as a Japanese interpreter in the occu- 
pation forces in Japan. He worked at Clemson Uni- 
versity for more than 50 years, serving as head of 
the English department and dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts. In 1984, he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina School of Law and prac- 
ticed in Clemson with Olson, Smith, Jordan & Cox 
for 26 years. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; 
two sons; a daughter; three stepchildren; a brother, 
John T. Cox ’50; and three grandchildren. 


Elizabeth “Lib” Riley Morrison 937, M.Ed. 
"57 of Greensboro, on Feb. 27, 2012. She taught in 
Greensboro public schools for 28 years, retiring in 
1973. She served on the Altar Guild of St. Francis 
Episcopal Church in Greensboro for 30 years. Sur- 
vivors include cousins and nephews. 


Wilsie F. Bussell Rohrer 37, A.M. °39, Ph.D. 
50 of Raleigh, on Jan. 2, 2013. She graduated 
magna cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa. Before 
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World War II, she was a graduate assistant at Duke 
and taught French and Spanish at Elon ¢ vollege. 
From 1944 to 1947, she served in the Office of 
Strategic Service (OSS) and the State Department 
as an intelligence interpreter in Italy and Paris. After 
the war, she taught French at Smith College and, 
later, ac Maumee High School in Toledo, Ohio, for 
24 years. Survivors include a sister. 


Valentine L. Murphy °38 of Cromwell, Conn., 
on Feb. 12, 2013. He served in the Army in World 
War II as a combat engineer. He designed and built 
bridges for General Patton's Third Army in France 
and Germany, and he received the Purple Heart for 
injuries sustained in France. Later, he joined the 
structural engineering firm of Topper & Griggs, 
eventually becoming one of its two lead executives. 
He was the lead structural engineer for several 
prominent buildings in Connecticut. He is survived 
by his wife, Irene; three sons; two stepdaughters; 
eight grandchildren; and 10 great-grandchildren. 


R. Buford Brandis A.M. ’39, Ph.D. 43 of 
Washington, on March 12, 2013. He was an inter- 
national trade director of the American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute for 27 years. Earlier in his 
career, he worked at the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce as a research economist and at the Federal 
Reserve Bank. He is survived by a sister, three 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Edgar E. Cayce B.S.E.E. 39 of Virginia Beach, 
Va., on Feb. 15, 2013. He was a member of the 
electrical engineering honor society Eta Kappa Nu 
at Duke. He was a captain in the Army Signal 
Corps during World War II. Later, he worked for 
Virginia Power, formerly VEPCO, for 40 years. He 
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wrote four books about the psychic abilities of his 
father, Edgar Cayce. He is survived by a son, E. 
Evans Cayce Jr. B.S.E.E. 65; a daughter; three 
grandsons; and four great-grandchildren. 


Leonard D. Levy °39 of Wynnewood, Pa., on 
Dec. 9, 2012. He opened several ladies’ shoe stores in 
the Philadelphia area. Survivors include his wife, 
Jeanne M. Schimel Levy ’47; two daughters; a 
son; six grandchildren; and seven great-grandchildren. 


Julian A. Lindsey M.Div. °39 of Winston- 
Salem, on Feb. 15, 2013. Survivors include two 
sons, Bryant A. Lindsey ’63 and Stuart F. 
Lindsey 773, and a daughter. 


Irving L. Samuels ’39 of Cutler Bay, Fla., on 
Jan. 1, 2013. He was a pediatrician who practiced in 
New Rochelle, N.Y., for more than 40 years, tend- 
ing to more than 15,000 children. He was a pioneer 
in Westchester County in performing exchange 
transfusions for the treatment of newborns with RH 
incompatibility. During World War II, he served as a 
physician and surgeon in the Army Medical Corps. 
Survivors include his wife, Elaine; two daughters; a 
son, William D. Samuels ’67; seven grandchil- 
dren, including Eve A. Samuels Fields 93 and 
husband Michael J. Fields M.D. 98, Ph.D. ‘98, 
Jason D. Robins ’03 and wife Shannon J. 
Cunningham Robins M.B.A. 09, and Aaron 
M. Samuels ’98; and four great-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Conrad °40 of Winston-Salem, on 
Jan. 1, 2013. She was one of the first three female 
physicians in North Carolina and was a pediatrician 
in Winston-Salem for many years. A co-owner of 
Hilltop Farms, she was a member of Winston- 
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Salem Dog Training Club, where she trained track- 
ing dogs. Survivors include two cousins. 


Florence S. “Teddy” Cox Murray ’40 of 
Inman, S.C., on Feb. 8, 2013, She taught elemen- 
tary school in High Point, N.C., for several years, 
before moving to Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut. In 1969, she returned to 
North Carolina and settled in Wilmington, where 
she was an elder at St. Andrew’s Covenant Presbyte- 
rian Church and helped organize a domestic-vio- 
lence shelter. Survivors include two daughters, 
including Nancy M. Murray Hiley ’65; a son; 
two brothers, including John T. Cox ’50; nine 
grandchildren; and 13 great-grandchildren. 


Jack H. Campbell ’41 of Winston-Salem, on 
March 9, 2013. He played baseball at Duke and 
spent four years in the Army. In 1955, he became 
president and general manager of the then-new 
N.C. Schoonbeck Co., which merged with Henre- 
don Furniture in 1959. He remained a Henredon 
executive for the rest of his career. He was also one 
of the founders of Willow Creek Golf Club in High 
Point, N.C. He is survived by a daughter; a son; 
four granddaughters, including Hadley C. Ross 
99, J.D./LL.M. ’03; and two great-grandsons. 


Lawrence S. Everett Jr. 41 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Jan. 12, 2013. He served in the Army 
during World War II. After the war, he was a stock- 
broker for Allen C. Ewing & Co. He is survived by 
two sons, a daughter, four granddaughters, eight 
great-grandchildren, and a great-great-grandson. 


C. Christine O’Neal Raybon R.N. ’41 of Fair- 
fax, S.C., on Jan. 11, 2013. She served in the Army 
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TOP: Doris Duke and James Cromwell pose by the Jali Pavilion at Shangri La, 1939. Doris Duke Charitable Foundation Historical Archives, David M. Rubenstein 
Rare Book & Manuscript Library, Duke University. Photo by Martin Munkacsi. 
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On view August 29 - December 29, 2013 
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during World War II with the 65th General Hospi- 
tal Unie. Later, she served a second tour from 1947 
to 1949 at Fort Bragg, N.C. She was an organist at 
[rinity Lutheran Church for many years and was 
active in the nursing field in Allendale County be- 
fore retirement. She is survived by two sons, a 
daughter, two brothers, eight grandchildren, and 
eight great-grandchildren, 


Marion L. Norwood Tillett 41 of Roxboro, 
N.C., on Feb. 20, 2013. She spent 30 years in the 
Person County education system as a teacher, prin- 
cipal, and administrator. Survivors include two 
sons, a daughter, and five grandchildren. 


Robert W. Clark 42, M.Ed. °54 of Tryon, N.C., 
on Jan. 24, 2013. He played basketball at Duke be- 
fore joining the Air Force, where he was an officer 
of special operations and retired as lieutenant 
colonel. Later, he spent 13 years as the assistant reg- 
istrar at the U.S. Naval Academy. He is survived by 
two daughters, a son, four grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Helen W. Jones Esler 42 of Chapel Hill, on 
Dec. 18, 2012. At Duke she was chair of social 
standards, the 1942 Duke Beauty Queen, and a 
member of Delta Delta Delta. She had a radio show 
in Salisbury, N.C., and later worked at WMAL in 
Washington, D.C. She was active in the Dock 
Street Theater in Charleston, S.C. Survivors include 
three daughters, two sons, 11 grandchildren, and 
five great-grandchildren. 


Thomas P. Fletcher ’42 of Boulder, Colo., on 
Dec. 17, 2012. During World War II, he served in 
the Army Air Corps in China. Later, he was a broad- 
caster on radio and television in Cleveland. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Isabelle Falls Fletcher 42; a 
daughter; a son; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Curtis A. Beall 43 of Dublin, Ga., on Jan. 10, 
2013. He fought in the Pacific theater during 
World War II in the Marine Corps and returned to 
Georgia after the war as a farmer. He retired as pres- 
ident of the Federal Land Bank Association in 
Dublin and taught Sunday school at Brewton Bap- 
tist Church for more than 25 years. Survivors in- 
clude a son, a daughter, six grandchildren, and 11 
great-grandchildren. 


Ruth W. Ramsey Fletcher °43, R.N. °44, 
B.S.N. 44 of Charlotte, on March 31, 2013. She 
served in the music and children’s ministries at 
Pritchard Memorial Baptist Church for more than 
50 years and sang in the choirs of Pritchard Memo- 
rial Baptist, Park Road Baptist, and Duke Chapel. 
She is survived by three daughters, four grandchil- 
dren, and four great-grandchildren. 


Thomas Hatley Jr. B.S.E.E. ’43 of Charlotte, 
on Feb. 27, 2013. He joined the Navy V12 pro- 
gram at the beginning of World War II and studied 
the then-new field of radar at MIT and Harvard. 
He served as an electronics officer in one of the first 
radar units ever deployed, in Guam. After the war, 
he taught electrical engineering at Duke and then 
began his career with Duke Power in 1950. He re- 
tired as a vice president of the company in 1983, 
becoming president of the North Carolina Society 
of Engineers and the Charlotte Engineers Club and 
a board member of the Alternative Energy Corp. 
He is survived by his wife, Hendrika G. 
Heykoop 746; two daughters; a son, Marvin 
Thomas Hatley III Ph.D. ’88; a sister; and eight 


grandchildren. 
g 
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Nelson L. Isdell 43 of Delmar, N.Y., on Dec. 
20, 2012. He served in the Army in the Pacific the- 
aver during World War Il. He later owned and op- 
erated a retail kitchen design and appliance store, 
Suburban Appliance, in Delmar before moving to 
Pittsfield, Mass., in 1973 to begin a career in bank- 
ing. He retired in 1978 as president of City Savings 
Bank. Survivors include his wife, Jacqueline Hook- 
Isdell; two daughters; a son; four stepchildren; a 
brother; seven grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Francis H. McCullough Jr. M.D. 43 of Cen- 
tralia, Wash., on Jan. 15, 2013. He entered the 
Navy Reserve in 1943 and spent 23 years in the 
Navy. He was the medical officer onboard the USS 
Daniel T; Griffin throughout World War II, includ- 
ing during the invasions of Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 
After the Korean War, he completed his or- 
thopaedic residency at the U.S. Navy Hospital in 
Philadelphia. He became captain of the Navy Med- 
ical Corps in 1959 and chief of orthopaedic surgery 
at the Naval Hospital Camp in Pendleton, Calif. 
He was awarded several medals, including the Navy 
Commendation Medal, World War II Victory 
Medal, and Philippine Liberation Medal. He later 
opened an orthopaedic practice in California. He 
was an authority on the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of polio patients. Survivors include his wife, 
Bea; two sons; a daughter; six granddaughters; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Roland W. Rainwater M.Div. 43 of Colum- 
bia, S.C., on Feb. 23, 2013. He served as a chaplain 
in the Navy during World War II in the Pacific the- 
ater and later served five churches in the Outer 
Banks of North Carolina. He then became dean of 
men at Louisburg College, his alma mater. He 
served in Duke Chapel as well as in churches in 
Apex, N.C.; Richmond, Calif.; Gallatin, Tenn.; Co- 
lumbia, Tenn.; and Sherman, Texas. Later, he began 
providing ministry to individuals in mental-health 
settings, joining the William S. Hall Psychiatric In- 
stitute in Columbia as the teaching chaplain. Sur- 
vivors include a daughter, Sandra Z. 
Rainwater-Brott 75. 


Gloria M. Crowder Churchill 44 of Annapo- 
lis, Md., on March 13, 2013. She was a competi- 
tive horse jumper and became the bookkeeper and 
administrator for her family’s horse farm. She later 
kept the books for family-owned properties in 
Washington. She also traveled to Utah, Virginia, 
and England in order to study the genealogies of 
the Crowder and Churchill families. Survivors in- 
clude two daughters, a son, and six grandchildren. 


Robert A. Clark 44 of Cleveland, on Dec. 19, 
2012. He was a professor of mathematics at Case In- 
stitute of Technology (now Case Western Reserve 
University) and retired in 1985. He is survived by 
his wife, Jane; four stepchildren; two brothers; five 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Beverly P. Dykes Griffith 44 of Maitland, Fla., 
on Dec. 21, 2012. She was a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, PE.O., and 
First Presbyterian Church of Lake Wales, Fla. She is 
survived by four daughters, including Carol Grif- 
fith Orr 68, Diane Griffith Laws 71 and hus- 
band William J. Laws 71; a son; two sisters; a 
brother; 11 grandchildren, including Rebecca L. 
Laws ’06; and two great-grandchildren. 


Francis W. Hare Jr. M.D. 44 of Madison, Ind., 
on Jan. 21, 2013. He served as a captain in the 
Army Medical Corps during World War II. In 


1952, he began practicing internal medicine at the 
Madison Clinic and King’s Daughters’ Hospital, 
where he helped start several departments, includ- 
ing the intensive-care unit. He was a member of the 
American Medical Association and College of Car- 
diology and served as president of the Indiana 
Chapter of the College of Physicians. He is survived 
by three daughters, two sons, a brother, eight 
grandchildren, and nine great-grandchildren. 


B. Spencer Henry °44 of Kansas City, Mo., on 
Feb. 23, 2013. He left Duke to serve in the Army 
and graduated from the University of Michigan 
with a degree in business administration in 1948. 
He worked for W.W. Henry Real Estate and Russell 
Stover Candies. For several years he and his wife 
owned Suzanne's Hallmark in Burlington, Vt. Sur- 
vivors include a son, six grandchildren, and several 
great-grandchildren. 


George Wallace Kernodle M.D. '44 of Elon, 
N.C., on Feb. 1, 2013. He was elected to Alpha 
Omega Alpha national medical honor society while 
at Duke. He interned in pediatrics at Duke Hospi- 
tal and later returned to Duke as co-chief resident 
in pediatrics. He entered private practice in 1947 
and was certified by the American Board of Pedi- 
atrics. From 1953 to 1955, he served as a captain in 
the Air Force. He retired in 1995 and volunteered 
at Alamance Regional Medical Center. He is sur- 
vived by three sons, including George W. Kern- 
odle Jr. H.S. ’86; a daughter; two brothers, 
Charles E. Kernodle Jr. M.D. 42 and Don- 
ald R. Kernodle M.D. ’53 and wife Lucy E. 
Wilson Kernodle B.S.N. 58; a sister; 10 grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren, 


John M. Dixon B.S.M.E. ’45 of Warminster, Pa., 
on Dec. 20, 2012. 


Reece P. Harry Jr. ’45 of Roxboro, N.C., on 
Jan. 9, 2013. He served in the Navy during World 
War II and played football at Duke. Survivors in- 
clude a daughter, a son, and a grandson. 


Frances L. Byrd Lovell B.S.N. 45, R.N. °45 of 
Charlotte, on Jan. 22, 2013. She lived in many 
places, including Miami and Detroit, before mov- 
ing to Charlotte, where she and her husband 
opened a dairy farm that their son managed. The 
farm also grew berries and corn, and she managed 
several vegetable and flower gardens at home. Sur- 
vivors include four grandchildren and two great- 


grandchildren. 


Henry A. Bedell Jr. B.S.M.E. ’46 of Kil- 
marnock, Va., on Oct. 2, 2012. He earned four 
campaign stars (European theater), the Purple 
Heart, and the Bronze Star in World War II. He 
was executive and principal of Engineered Lubri- 
cants Inc. and was a tribologist and consultant in 
special lubricants, cryogenics, and space develop- 
ment. He later became general director of B-R Ar- 
gentina S.A.I.C. and developed processing facilities 
around the world. Earlier, he played in the Boston 
Red Sox farm system as well as professional softball 
and basketball. Survivors include three daughters, 
two sons, 12 grandchildren, four great-grandchil- 
dren, and a cousin, Christopher J. Bedell 
B.S.E.’85 and wife Chun-Yen Julia Yang 
Bedell °85, M.S. ’87. 


Edward C. Credle B.S.C.E. 46 of Durham, on 
Jan. 6, 2013. He attended Duke as part of the 
Navy's V-12 program, and received a commission in 
the Navy as an ensign. He was discharged in 1947 


and joined Jackson & Moreland engineering firm 
in Boston. He was sent to Rutland, Vt., to work on 
dam restoration. After earning master’s degrees in 
science and engineering, he worked for DuPont as 
an area engineer at the Savannah River Project in 
Barnwell, S.C. When he returned to Durham in 
1953, he founded Credle Engineering Co. with his 
father. He is survived by three daughters, a son, and 
six grandchildren. 


Glynn A. Oglesby B. Div. 46 of Orange Park, 
Fla., on Feb. 28, 2013. After divinity school he was 
ordained and appointed to the Navy, retiring in 
1967after 23 years of service. He was then em- 
ployed to begin the chaplaincy program at Duval 
Medical Center in Jacksonville, Fla. He is survived 
by his wife, Patricia; three sons; a daughter; and five 
grandchildren. 


Marea J. Yount Stratton ’46 of Asheville, 
N.C., on Nov. 29, 2012. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Robert. 


William F. Allred 47 of Greenwich, Conn., on 
Feb. 1, 2013. In 1949, he began his business career 
in business-publication advertising sales in New 
York. After working briefly for two different pub- 
lishers, he joined Fairchild Publications, which be- 
came part of The Walt Disney Co., before retiring 
in 1996. He is survived by his wife, Carola; two 
sons; a daughter; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Marilyn M. Gibson Birdwell 47 of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., on Jan. 22, 2013. She danced on the 
Duke Modern Dance team and had the opportu- 
nity to dance with the New York Dance troupe. She 
married a Navy officer and spent time living in Eu- 
rope and the Middle East before settling in Clinton, 
Tenn., where she served on the United Memorial 
Methodist Church's Altar Guild. She is survived by 
two sons, a daughter, a sister, eight grandchildren, 
and a great-granddaughter. 


Gwen Pierson Carrico 47 of Raleigh, on Feb. 
3, 2013. She was a volunteer with the Hospitality 
House for women and served for many years as a 
Pink Lady at Floyd Medical Center with the 
Women’s Auxiliary. Survivors include two daugh- 
ters, four granddaughters, and five great-grand- 


children. 


Mary W. Evans Cooper ’47 of Naples, Fla., on 
Feb. 9, 2013. She worked as a substitute teacher 
and bank teller, then as an office manager and 
bookkeeper in her husband's business. She is sur- 
vived by three sons; a sister, Beatrice W. 
“Bebe” Evans Foster °56 and husband 
William T. Foster B.S.M.E. ’58; and seven 
grandchildren. 


Elizabeth A. Armbrister Farley R.N. °47 of 
Bluefield, Va., on Dec. 10, 2012. She received the 
Florence Nightingale Award for being an outstand- 
ing student in nursing at Duke. She worked for 
Bluefield Sanitarium in the surgical department and 
retired from North American Rockwell as a nurse. 
Survivors include a brother. 


Marjorie M. Eaker Fleeman 747 of Miami 
Beach, Fla., on Jan. 23, 2013. She was the office 
manager in her husband’s orthodontic practice. 
Survivors include her husband, Jerome; a daughter; 
a son; and three granddaughters. 


Thomas R. Lloyd II J.D. 47 of Cambridge, 
Ohio, on Noy. 23, 2012. He maintained a private 


law practice in Ohio until 1951, when he was 
made an assistant attorney general. In 1955, he was 
made special counsel to the attorney general and 
served as a member and chair of the Ohio State 
Racing Commission. He was chair of the Guernsey 
County Republican Party for 25 years and served 
as district chair as well as on various committees. 
He transitioned to businesses in oil and hotels; at 
one point he owned the two largest hotels in Ohio. 
He returned to private law practice toward the end 
of his career. Survivors include a son and two 
granddaughters. 


Gerald H. Moses Jr. ’47 of Palm Harbor, Fla., 
on Jan. 20, 2013. He engaged in personnel work 
and earned a master’s degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh. He also taught Dale Carnegie courses 
for 31 years as an avocation. He is survived by his 
wife, Fredericka Smith Moses RN. ’48; four 
sons; and two granddaughters. 


Celia Craig Robson PT. Cert. ’47 of Starkville, 
Miss., on Jan. 9, 2013. She held the 26th license for 
physical therapy in Mississippi and was the first 
therapist to practice in Starkville and Oktibbeha 
County. She worked for the National Polio Foun- 
dation in the office of Jack C. Hughston, a pioneer 
in sports medicine. She later worked as a physical 
therapist at the Mississippi State University Student 
Health Center. She also consulted for Rolling Hills 
Nursing Home, Regional Mental Health Services, 
and Oktibbeha County Hospital. She retired from 
M.S.U. in 1988, and the school dedicated the Celia 
C. Robson Physical Therapy Suite in her honor. 
She then opened a private practice, where she 
worked until 2006. She is survived by her husband, 
George; a daughter; and a granddaughter. 
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Martha A. Sally Ross 47 of Cary, N.C., on 
Noy. 21, 2012. She worked for 28 years with the 
American Red Cross in the blood donation pro- 
gram and Service to Military Families. She served as 
president of the Sarah Barker Circle of The King’s 
Daughters several times. Survivors include three 
sons, a daughter, a sister, and several grandchildren 


and great-grandchildren. 


Margaret L. Jones Theis °47 of Vero Beach, 
Fla., on Jan. 5, 2013. She served on the boards of 
WCNY National Public Television, Syracuse Sym- 
phony, Everson Museum of Art, and Syracuse Stage 
theater while living in Syracuse, N.Y. She received 
the Syracuse Woman of Achievement Award for 
Cultural Development in 1985. She is survived by 
her husband, Robert; three daughters; a son; 11 
grandchildren, including Alison R. Theis ’08; 
and a great-grandchild. 


Frederick C. Vogell M.D. ’47 of The Villages, 
Fla., on Feb. 8, 2013. After graduate training in ob- 
stetrics and gynecology, he spent a year at a mission 
hospital in India before serving two years as a cap- 
tain during the Korean War. He then started an ob- 
gyn practice in Caribou, Maine, continuing it in 
Springfield, Vt., before retiring in 1992. He partici- 
pated in more than 6,000 births and served as both 
vice chair and chair of the Vermont Section of The 
American College of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
He is survived by his wife, Tisha; three daughters; 
two sons; two stepsons; six grandchildren; and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Margaret J. Meeker Bray 48 of Newton, 
N.J., on Dec. 6, 2012. She was an artist and 
PE.O. sister and traveled extensively. She is sur- 
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Left to right: Jan Riggsbee, faculty advisor for DukeEngage 
in Bennettsville, S.C.; senior Chanell Crawford; junior Ashley Brigham; 
and Marian Wright Edelman. Not pictured: junior Emily O'Loane. 
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You Move Duke Forward. 


For three DukeEngage participants, teaching at a Children’s Defense Fund 


(CDF) Freedom Schools summer program opened their eyes to the barriers 


at-risk K-12 students face in becoming healthy adults. Many of their pupils 


knew very little about proper nutrition and exercise. So the Duke students 


developed a pilot program to fill the knowledge gap. Their Healthy Lifestyles 


course caught the attention of CDF President Marian Wright Edelman, 


who hopes to expand it to the 180 Freedom Schools nationwide. 


to apply what they've learned in 
the classroom to real-world 
problems. The campaign seeks to 
raise $3.25 billion for strategic 
university priorities, including 


Duke Forward will help ensure 
Duke students have opportunities 
increasing endowed support 
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for Duke's signature service- 
learning program, DukeEngage, 
by 66 percent and investing in 
experiential education across the 
board. We'll also focus on areas 
where Duke can make a difference 
through research and training 
tomorrow's leaders, and on core 


priorities such as financial aid and 
faculty support that bring the most 
innovative minds to Duke. Your 
support makes a difference. Every 
donation to Duke, including gifts 

to the Annual Fund, will help us 
reach our goal. 


Find out more and explore the campaign: dukeforward.duke.edu 
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vived by two sons, a daughter and seven grand 


C hildren 


Jane D. Murray Brooks ‘48 of Fort Pierce, Fla., 
on Jan. 20, 2013. She was a social worker in St 
Lucie County schools. She was a founding member 
of the Conservation Alliance of St. Lucie County 
and was recognized for her lifetime of dedication to 
environmental causes at the organization's 40th an 
niversary. A dedicated birder, she traveled to all 
seven continents, seeing more than 6,000 species, 
She is survived by two daughters, including Susan 
Brooks J.D. °78; a brother; four grandchildren, 
including Patrick Brooks Johnson ‘05 and 
wife Meaghan V. Leon 05; and two great 
grandchildren. 


James E. “Ned” Cannon ‘48 of Gainesville, 
Fla., on Dec. 14, 2012. He served in the Navy in 
World War II as a radio operator. He was a payroll 
auditor, safety engineer, and commercial lines un- 
derwriter for USF&G Insurance Co. in Jack 
sonville, Fla., for eight years. In 1956, he returned 
to Gainesville and joined Cannon Insurance 
Agency (later HRH Insurance), retiring in 1989 as 
executive vice president. He then worked part time 
for King Insurance Agency and retired for good in 
2004. Survivors include his wife, Marjorie; two 
daughters; a son; two stepchildren; four grandchil- 
dren; and two step-grandchildren. 


Willis H. Flick LL.B. 48 of Miami, on Feb. 11, 
2013. He joined the Army Air Corps and served as 
a multi-engine pilot instructor at Moody Army Air 
Field in Valdosta, Ga., eventually becoming director 
of training. He was active in the China-Burma- 
India theater, flying supplies to U.S. and Allied 


forces in China, and received the Distinguished Fly 
ing Cross and the Air Medal. After World War II, 
he studied law at Duke and then moved to Miami 
as a civil trial attorney. He represented airlines, ait 
craft makers, and financial institutions, and he was 
a managing partner of Blackwell Walker Gray Pow 
ers Flick & Hoehl before retiring in 1985. He is 
survived by three sons, two daughters, a sister, and 
12 grandchildren. 


Margaret D. “Tom” Sawyer Herbst 48 of 
Wilmington, N.C., on Jan. 22, 2013. At Duke she 
was on the Dean's List and a member of Kappa 
Delta. Survivors include a son. 


William M. Jackson Jr. B.S.M.E. 48 of Maple 
Plain, Minn., on March 15, 2013. He was a captain 
in the Marine Corps. Survivors include his wife, 
Barbara; three daughters; two stepchildren; nine 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


David H. Johnston °48, M.D. ’51 of Lexington, 
Ky., on Feb. 16, 2013. He was a first lieutenant in 
the Air Force during World War II. After graduating 
from medical school and completing his internship 
and residency, he received a three-year fellowship in 
gastroenterology at Duke. In 1957, he became a gas- 
troenterologist and internist at the Lexington Clinic 
in Kentucky, where he practiced for 37 years. He 
was inducted into the Lexington Clinic Hall of 
Fame. He is survived by his wife, Peggy; three 
daughters; two sons; and seven grandchildren. 


Warren J. Kelley 48 of Newton, Conn., on Jan. 
25, 2013. He was a town tree warden for many 
years and was the longtime owner of Kelley Nurs- 
eries in Darien, Conn. He was also on the board of 
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Lakeview Cemetery and served as a longtime parish- 
ioner of St. Aloysius Church. He is survived by his 
wife, Phyllis; pwo daughters; a son; a brother; a sis- 
ter; seven grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Robert H. West 48 of Boone, N.C., on Oct. 
26, 2012. He served in the Air Force during World 
War IL and was a cadet at West Point. After earning 
a J.D. degree from the University of Miami and an 
M.Ed. from Temple University, he taught in Mil- 
ford, Del., and at several universities in North Car- 
olina. He also practiced law and received a 
presidential commendation in 1971 for his work as- 
sisting small businessmen through the Active Cor- 
poration of Executives Program. He is survived by 
two daughters, a son, and five grandchildren. 


William J. West M.F. ’48 of Richmond, Va., on 
Jan. 5, 2013. He was a veteran of World War II, for 
which he served in the European theater for three 
years and received the Bronze Star, and the Korean 
War. He worked for the State Department of Taxa- 
tion of Virginia for 37 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Mabel; a daughter; a son; a brother; and three 
grandchildren. 


Ellen Carol Allen 49 of Richmond, Va., on Jan. 
6, 2013. She received her Duke degree during her 
35-year career with Signet Bank. A former president 
of the Richmond chapter of International Associa- 
tion of Business Communicators, she also was ac- 
tive in the American Institute of Banking and 
retired from Signet as a public-relations officer. Sur- 
vivors include cousins. 


John W. Caffey Jr. 49, M.D. ’53 of Gainesville, 
Fla., on Jan. 12, 2013. He attended Duke after serv- 
ing in the Army. He completed his medical residency 
at UNC-CH before practicing anaesthesiology in 
Jacksonville, Fla. He spent more than 30 years work- 
ing at Baptist Medical Center and several more at the 
Jacksonville Surgery Center. He is survived by his 
wife, Clotiel; two sons; a daughter; a sister; six grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Walter H. Cobbs Jr. Ph.D. ’49 of Salem, Va., 
on Jan. 15, 2013. He served in World War II as a 
radar officer, then worked in the field of applied 
polymer research, having earned a bachelor’s, mas- 
ters, and doctorate in chemistry. He directed re- 
search at Nordson Corp. before serving as adjunct 
faculty in the graduate school of chemistry at Vir- 
ginia Tech. He is survived by three daughters; a son, 
Walter H. Cobbs III M.D. 71; two brothers; 


and five grandchildren. 


Howard J. Hood ’49 of Baltimore, on Feb. 2, 
2013. He joined the Army and was stationed in the 
South Pacific before attending Duke. After graduat- 
ing, he taught mathematics and later worked for 
the Social Security Administration as a disability 
claims adjustor. Survivors include his companion, 
Audrey Rhodey, and nieces and nephews. 


Lenna I. Carson Schnoor Manry R.N. 49 of 
Redwood City, Calif, on Dec. 30, 2012. She was a 
supervising surgical nurse at Kaiser Hospital Red- 
wood City. She is survived by her husband, Clay- 
ton; two sons; a sister; and two grandsons. 


Gatra Moorer Miller '49 of Tulsa, Okla., on 
Feb. 18, 2013. She is survived by two sons, a sister, 
and two grandchildren. 


Joe J. Robnett Jr. B.S.E.E. °49 of Cypress, Texas, 
on Nov. 29, 2012. He served in the Army in south- 


ern France during World War II, receiving a Silver 
Star and Bronze Star, as well as division commenda- 
tion. After Duke, he was a geophysicist for Exxon 
for 34 years. He is survived by three daughters, a 
son, 11 grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Chester A. Caldwell Jr. 50 of Blytheville, 
Ark., on Jan. 20, 2013. A veteran of the Korean 
War, he retired as a major in the Air Force. After his 
military career, he was a farmer and cotton ginner 
in Blytheville, his hometown. He is survived by his 
wife, Doris; two daughters, including Catherine 
Caldwell Canale 81; a son; a brother, Daniel 
H. Caldwell Jr. ’51; four grandsons; and cousins, 
including Herschel A. Caldwell Jr. 59 and 
Carol M. Gray Caldwell J.D. 79. 


Phin Cohen ’50 of Boston, on Jan. 31, 2013. He 
was a doctor and biochemist. After attending med- 
ical school, he served as a flight surgeon in the Air 
Force and completed his medical training at Boston 
City Hospital and Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. He 
moved to the Netherlands in 1966 in order to con- 
tinue researching phospholipid biochemistry. He 
returned to the U.S. in 1969. He is survived by his 
wife, Joan; three sons; two daughters; and 13 
grandchildren. 


Thomas M. Constantine °50, M.D. ’54 of 
Jacksonville, Fla., on March 12, 2013. He special- 
ized in internal medicine and hematology at the 
Riverside Clinic in Jacksonville. He is survived by 
four children and nine grandchildren. 


Polly B. Tucker Jones °50 of Adlanta, on Feb. 
16, 2013. She worked for the Atlanta Public Li- 
brary for 20 years. She also worked for the Agnes 
Scott Library, Cobb County Library, and Dun- 
woody Library. She is survived by her husband, C. 
Ray Jones ’50. 


Claude H. Long ’50 of Greensboro, on Dec. 10, 
2012. Following the attack on Pearl Harbor, he vol- 
unteered for the Navy and served until 1946. After 

Duke, he worked in various positions at Burlington 
Industries for 35 years, retiring as vice president of 

the domestics division. He is survived by a son, 


Steven S. Long 88, J.D. 91, and a daughter. 


M. Josephine Dawes Melton ’50, A.M. ’51 of 
Rome, Ga., on Oct. 3, 2012. At Duke she was a 
cheerleader, a member of Zeta Tau Alpha, and pres- 
ident of the Women’s Athletic Association. She 
worked in a doctor's office for 30 years before join- 
ing the Department of Family and Children’s Sery- 
ices until she retired in 2006. She won several 
championships in the Coosa Country Club Ladies’ 
Golf Association and held two national rankings in 
mother-daughter doubles tennis. Survivors include 
four daughters, two sisters, 10 grandchildren, and 
several great-grandchildren. 


Frances M. Bethea Ollen ’50 of Rabun Gap, 
Ga., on Dec. 2, 2012. She was a teacher in Or- 
lando, Fla., for 25 years, where she was a Teacher 
of the Year and a facilitator for Developing Capa- 
ble People. She retired in 1994 to Rabun Gap, 
where she was a substitute teacher, community 
volunteer, and mentor. Survivors include three 
daughters, a son, a brother, a sister, and two 
grandchildren. 


Edward D. Sprague M.E.’50 of Vernon, Vt., 
on Dec. 16, 2012. He served in the Army Air 
Corps during World War II. Later, he was em- 
ployed by White Patitic Inc., Lane Cedar Chest 


Co., and the U.S. Forest Service. He is survived by 
his wife, Barbara; two daughters; and a son. 


Barbara E. Brady Weisberger ’50 of Greens- 
boro, on Jan. 7, 2013. She graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa from Duke and was a docent at the Greens- 
boro Historical Museum for 13 years. She and her 
husband created the Weisberger Philanthropic & 
Endowment Funds to support numerous organiza- 
tions, including the Ohio College of Podiatric 
Medicine, the Greensboro Jewish Federation, and 
the Southern Poverty Law Center. Survivors include 
her husband, Gene; a son; a daughter; a brother; 
and three grandchildren. 


Cecil D. May ’51, J.D. 53 of New Bern, N.C., 
on Jan. 1, 2013. He served in the Army Air Corps 
and the Air Force from 1940 to 1948, flying some 
of the first air raids on the main Japanese islands 
during World War II. Later, he became an instruc- 
tor pilot in the Air Force training command. He 
practiced law in New Bern until 1997. He was na- 
tional vice president of the Navy League of the 
U.S, and a member of its board of directors for 16 
years. He was awarded the Coast Guard Meritori- 
ous Public Service Medal and was nominated by 
the Secretary of Defense to join the Defense Ori- 
entation Conference Association, a nonpartisan 
civilian organization that promoted national de- 
fense. He is survived by his wife, Harriet; two 
daughters; and a son. 


M. Anne Peterson Minter A.M. ’51 of Dalton, 
Ga., on Dec. 24, 2012. After living for some time 
in England, she returned to the U.S. in the 1960s 
and joined Columbus College in Columbus, Ga., 
as associate professor and head of the chemistry de- 
partment. She moved to Oak Ridge, Tenn., to work 
on a fellowship with Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory. In 1971, she joined the staff of the then-new 
Roane State College and served as head of its math- 
ematics and science division until she retired as pro- 
fessor emeritus of chemistry. The mathematics and 
science division was named in her honor at the cele- 
bration of the college’s 40th anniversary. Survivors 
include three sons, two stepsons, a brother, and 
three grandchildren. 


Phoebe C. Bailey Shallcross ’51, A.M. ’52 of 
Windsor, N.J., on Jan. 15, 2013. She worked for 
DuPont as a writer for chemical abstracts in the 
1960s, then as a tax preparer for H&R Block. She 
volunteered extensively and organized one of West 
Windsor’ first aluminum recycling drives. She is 
survived by her husband, Frank; two sons; and a 


grandchild. 


Margaret L. Constantine 52 of Hales Corner, 
Wis., on Dec. 26, 2012. She began her journalism 
career at CBS-TV in Chicago, later moving to the 
editorial department of World Book Encyclopedia. \n 
1960, she became a features reporter for the 
Chicago Sun-Times, and in 1965, she received a 
two-year Rockefeller Foundation grant for the Uni- 
versity of Southern California School of Music’s 
Project for the Training of Music Critics. She re- 
turned to the Sun-Times as a reporter and reviewer 
of classical-music concerts and books. In her retire- 
ment she taught journalism to graduate students at 
Northwestern and continued to write book reviews 
for The New York Times. Survivors include a 
brother, Thomas M. Constantine ’50, M.D. 
54, and nieces and nephews. 


William H. Cross ’52 of Bristol, Tenn., on 
March 7, 2013. He was a CPA with Richards, 
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Cross & Maxey accounting firm. Survivors include 
his wife, Peggy; two daughters; and five grandchil- 
dren. 


George D. Detwiler B.S.M.E. ’52 of Mount 
Vernon, Wash., on Sept. 9, 2011. Survivors include 
his wife, Carol. 


Wallace T. Marlowe J.D. 52 of Roanoke, Va., 
on Feb. 27, 2012. He served in the Army Air Force 
during World War II and was a member of the Vir- 
ginia State Bar Association. He worked for Allstate 
Insurance Co., retiring as casualty claim director. 
He is survived by his wife, Bernice; a stepdaughter; 
two sisters; and three step-grandchildren. 


M. Rachel McCaskill Rogan R.N. ’52 of 
Greeleyville, $.C., on Dec. 14, 2012. She was a pri- 
vate-duty nurse at Kingstree Hospital and spent 30 
years as case management director at Clarendon 
Memorial Hospital in Manning, S.C. She later 
served as assistant director of the Williamsburg 
County school health program. Survivors include 
two sons, a daughter, two sisters, seven grandchil- 
dren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Warren A. Thornhill Ill LL.B. 52 of Beckley, 
W.Va., on Jan. 2, 2013. He was a member of the 
first student Law Review published by Duke law 
school. He passed the North Carolina bar exam be- 
fore reporting as a first lieutenant in the Air Force 
at Moody Air Force Base in Valdosta, Ga. There he 
served as a prosecutor in court-martial cases. While 
in the Air Force, he passed the West Virginia bar 
exam and later became city attorney for Beckley. As 
a private practitioner, he tried civil and criminal 
cases in Raleigh County, W.Va., and civil cases in 
four other counties. He argued many cases before 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia and 
handled appeals to the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Richmond, Va. He is survived by his wife, 
Carolyn; a son; two daughters; and two grand- 
daughters. 


James F. Young ’52, LL.B. ’54 of Radnor, Pa., 
on Jan. 6, 2013. He served in the Merchant Marine 
overseas in 1945 and received the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific War Zone medals and the Philippine Libera- 
tion Ribbon. He became a maritime lawyer who 
retired as a partner with Fox Rothschild in Philadel- 
phia. He also served for 30 years as solicitor and 
secretary to the board of directors of the Maritime 
Exchange for the Delaware River and Bay. He is 
survived by his wife, Jane; two sons; two daughters; 


and eight grandchildren. 


Richard W. Borden M.D. ’53 of Newport, 
N.C., on Dec. 20, 2012. He was a Navy corpsman 
in World War II before pursuing family medicine. 
He served as a physician for 30 years, first in his 
hometown of Goldsboro, N.C., and later in More- 
head City, N.C. He was a founding trustee of the 
North Carolina Outward Bound School. In 2004, 
he was invited by the French government to partici- 
pate in the 60th anniversary of D-Day, and he re- 
ceived the Bronze Star and Medical Combat Badge 
for his service in the Normandy invasion. He is sur- 
vived by four daughters, two sons, 13 grandchil- 
dren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Guy N. Cromwell Cert. 53 of Southport, N.C., 
on Jan. 15, 2013. He served in the Navy from 1946 
to 1948. Later, he was CEO of Martin Memorial 
Hospital in Stuart, Fla., for 28 years. He also served 
as president of the board of trustees of the First 
United Methodist Church in Stuart. He is survived 
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by his wife, June; three daughters; a son; and six 
grandchildren. 


C. Sue Burch Dillon 53 of Arlington, Va., on 
Jan. 16, 2013. She taught at international schools 
in Turkey, Malaysia, Egypt, and Austria and lived in 
Taiwan, Venezuela, and Lebanon as well. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Robert S. Dillon ‘51; five 
children; and seven grandchildren. 


William C. Evans Jr. M.D. °53 of Gainesville, 
Fla., on Noy. 27, 2011. He joined the Alpha 
Omega Alpha Honor Medical Society in 1953. He 
established his medical practice in Gainesville as a 
family practitioner in 1957 and retired in 1991. He 


was a lifetime member of the American Academy of 


Family Physicians and was a captain in the Army 
Medical Corps. He is survived by his wife, Cynthia; 
three sons; two daughters; a brother; and six grand- 
children. 


Edward L. Williamson J.D. 53 of Whiteville, 
N.C., on Feb. 10, 2013. He served in the Navy 
during World War II and was recalled during the 
Korean War. He practiced law in Columbus 
County beginning in 1953. In 1959, he served in 
the N.C. General Assembly as a member of the 
House of Representatives. The N.C. State Bar 
honored him in 2003 for his 50-year practice with 
his firm, Williamson, Walton & Scott. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, a stepdaughter, and five grand- 
children. 
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Stanley C. Fell 1.5. 54 of Montego Bay, Ja- 
maica, on Jan. 7, 2013. He was a resident in sur- 
gery at Duke School of Medicine. He was certified 
by the American Board of Surgery and the Board of 
Thoracic Surgery, and he was an international lec- 
turer, researcher, author, and mentor. He retired as 
chief of the thoracic surgery department at Monte- 
fiore Medical Center and professor of thoracic sur- 
gery at Albert Einstein College of Medicine in New 
York. He is survived by his wife, Marjorie; a son; 
and a sister. 


Charles E. Rushing J.D. ’54 of Reston, Va., on 
Oct. 1, 2010. He was the associate editor of the 
Duke Law Journal and was admitted to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar Association after graduat- 
ing. He was an intelligence analyst in the Army 
before entering the Foreign Service in 1956, which 
sent him to Italy, Eritrea, Rhodesia, and the 
Congo. He returned to Washington in 1965 and 
served as desk officer for the Congo, Rwanda, and 
Burundi. In 1969, he became chief of the political 
section of the Foreign Service in Laos and moved 
among positions in Liberia, Denmark, and Ire- 
land. From 1985 to 1991, he was executive assis- 
tant to the U.S. ambassador to the United Nations 
in Geneva, Switzerland. He also was senior politi- 
cal adviser to the Secretary of State’s executive sec- 
retariat. He is survived by his wife, Maria; two 
sons; and four grandchildren. 


Alfred E. Underberg ’54 of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on Jan. 30, 2013. He served in the Air Force during 
the Korean War before becoming a lawyer. He prac- 
ticed probate and tax law for more than 50 years. He 
was an avid stamp collector and a member of the 
American Philatelic Society, and he traveled to more 
than 200 countries. He is survived by his wife, Mari- 
lyn; four daughters; and nine grandchildren. 


Helen D. Quillin Cain °55 of Jackson, Miss., on 
March 24, 2013. She was an expert in the history 
and restoration of furniture and served as a consult- 
ant to the governor's mansion in Mississippi. In 
1984, she coauthored An Illustrated Guide to the 
Mississippi Governor's Mansion. 


Sampson A. Cox Ph.D. 55 of Green Valley, 
Ariz., on Jan. 17, 2013. He fought in the Army in 
World War II, receiving a Purple Heart. At Duke, 
he was admitted to the Society of Sigma Xi, a scien- 
tific honor society. Later, he worked at Argonne 
National Laboratory for nearly 35 years as a nuclear 
physicist. He published numerous scientific re- 
search papers and held four patents. He is survived 
by his wife, Betty; two daughters; a son; a stepson; 
and a sister. 


James B. Johnson ’55 of Midland, N.C., on 
March 20, 2013. He served in the Navy on a med- 
ical ship during the Korean War. He graduated 
from the UNC School of Dentistry in 1961 and 
was a lifetime member of the American Dental As- 
sociation, as well as the North Carolina Dental So- 
ciety. He is survived by his wife, Judy; three 
daughters; a son; a sister; a brother, William C. 
Johnson ’51; and three grandchildren. 


John F. Kuffner J.D. ’55 of St. Marys, Ohio, on 
Feb. 28, 2013. He served in the Navy as an aerogra- 
pher from 1946 to 1948, then had a 50-year career 
as a lawyer. He practiced in St. Marys, serving as as- 
sistant prosecuting attorney for Auglaize County for 
24 years and as prosecuting attorney for a year. He 
became a County Court judge and received the Ohio 
Supreme Court Award for Superior Judicial Service. 


He is survived by his wife, Alma; two sons; a daugh- 
ter; six grandchildren; and six great-grandchildren. 


Seta Mahakian-Luck Northrop A.M. ’55 of 
Huntington, N.Y., on Feb. 13, 2013. Her chem- 
istry dissertation was published, and she cowrote re- 
search for the Jimmy Fund. She worked in 
biochemical research for the Jimmy Fund Dana- 
Farber Cancer Institute in Boston and later became 
an appraiser of estates on Long Island, N.Y. She is 
survived by her husband, John; a son; a daughter; a 
sister; two stepchildren; and 10 grandchildren. 


Paul B. Eckman 56 of Bend, Ore., on Dec. 25, 
2012. He was a neurologist, practicing at the Palo 
Alto Clinic in Palo Alto, Calif. He also established 
the Neurology Center in Bend. Survivors include 
his wife, Kathie, and a daughter. 


William D. “Dub” Fesperman ’56 of Ad- 
vance, N.C., on Feb. 4, 2013. He was a member 
of Duke's football and baseball teams, then started 
his career as a high-school football coach in North 
Carolina. Next, he coached at Wake Forest Uni- 
versity, Tulane University, Georgia Tech Univer- 
sity, the University of Massachusetts, and 
Dartmouth College. Later, he returned to North 
Carolina and became a professional scout. He 
worked mostly for the Houston Oilers (Tennessee 
Titans) system for 20 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Marie; two daughters; a brother; a sister; and 
four grandsons. 


Everette L. House °56 of Rocky Mount, N.C., 
on Jan. 29, 2013. He served in the Army and went 
on to become an accountant. He worked in both 
the public and private sectors at S.D. Leidesdorf 
Co. in New York and Franchise Enterprises in 
Rocky Mount. He retired from Stone, Gassaway, 
House & Holland, CPA. He is survived by his wife, 
Betty; two daughters; five grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 


John J. Lack 56, J.D. 59 of Collingswood, N.J., 
on Jan. 27, 2013. He was an Army veteran who 
began his law practice in Camden, N.J. He was a 
former Camden city councilman, a member of the 
Collingswood Housing Authority, and served on the 
Institutional Review Commission at Our Lady of 
Lourdes Medical Center. Survivors include cousins. 


Ellen H. Doss Milling ’56 of Atlanta, on Jan. 8, 
2013. She was an elementary-school teacher in 
Griffin, Ga., for many years, eventually retiring in 
1992. She is survived by a daughter and four grand- 
daughters. 


Gerald H. Shinn ’56, M.Div. 59, Ph.D. ’64 of 
Albemarle, N.C., on Jan. 26, 2013. He was a pro- 
fessor at UNC-Wilmington in the Department of 
Philosophy and Religion for 27 years. Working 
with Tel-Aviv University, he led students on archae- 
ological digs in Israel, known as “Shinn-digs.” He 
also started the Albert Schweitzer International 
Prizes, which brought internationally renowned 
musicians, physicians, and humanitarians to the 
UNC-Wilmington campus. He is survived by a 
daughter and two grandchildren. 


Lawrence K. Thompson III 56, M.D. 61 of 
Carlisle, Pa., on Jan. 28, 2013. He joined Duke's 
medical staff in maxillofacial plastic surgery and 
taught anatomy. From 1971 to 1974, he was also 
chief of plastic surgery at the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Durham. He then established 
Durham Plastic Surgery Associates Inc. and re- 


mained in private practice there until 1994. In 
those 20 years, he became chief of plastic surgery at 
Durham Regional Hospital as well as clinical assis- 
tant professor at North Carolina Memorial Hospi- 
tal in Chapel Hill. He is survived by his wife, Mary 
Lou; two sons, Lawrence K. Thompson IV 
’83 and Mark B. Thompson ’86; a daughter; 
and eight grandchildren. 


Robert R. Carpenter Jr. B.S.M.E. ’57 of Bel- 
mont, N.C., on March 6, 2013. He served in the 
Navy during the Korean War. After graduating, he 
had a long career with Duke Power Co. He also be- 
came a referee for the ACC and NCAA for many 
years. He is survived by his wife, Mary M. Ram- 
seur Carpenter ’55; a daughter; a son; and two 
grandchildren. 


Anne R. Jordan Craven 57 of Charlotte, on 
Feb. 4, 2013. She was a schoolteacher in Winston- 
Salem and worked in Durham before moving to 
Wilmington, N.C., in 1961. She was active in 
many volunteer organizations and was a member of 
the sanctuary choir at First Presbyterian Church for 
42 years. Survivors include her husband, Walter 
G. Craven Cert. 60; a daughter; a son; two 
brothers; and four grandsons. 


James B. Griffin 57 of Valrico, Fla., on Noy. 
13, 2012. 


David B. Hill M.D. 57 of Lynchburg, Va., on 
Feb. 26, 2013. He practiced general thoracic and 
vascular surgery in Lynchburg for 42 years before re- 
tiring in 2004. He served as vice president and presi- 
dent of the Lynchburg Academy of Medicine and 
received the Barney Award for outstanding service to 
the academy and the community. He was instru- 
mental in developing the intensive-care unit at Vir- 
ginia Baptist Hospital and in bringing laparoscopic 
surgery to Lynchburg. Survivors include his wife, Ju- 
dith; three sons; a daughter; seven grandchildren; 
and a niece, Elizabeth G. Kline Burress 92. 


Russell B. Hilliard G 57 of Black Mountain, 
N.C., on March 1, 2013. He served as pastor of 
Friendship Baptist Church in Bunnlevel, N.C., 
while pursuing graduate studies in theology at 
Duke. He and his wife worked as missionaries in 
Spain for 21 years, beginning in 1957. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Patsy; three daughters; and a son. 


John J. King HS. 57 of La Selva Beach, Calif., 
on Oct. 21, 2012. He served in the Army during 
World War II and attended the Nuremberg war tri- 
als. Later, he attended St. Louis University Medical 
School and interned at Duke. He then moved to 
San Francisco and became chief resident at Stanford 
University Hospital. In 1960, he started a 47-year 
career as a general surgeon in Santa Cruz, Calif. 
From 1978 to 1982, he served as chief of staff at 
Dominican Hospital and was appointed to the Cal- 
ifornia State Board of Medical Examiners. He is 
survived by his wife; Julia; four sons; three daugh- 
ters; a brother; and nine grandchildren. 


Raymond B. Bridgers Jr. Ed.D. 58 of 
Raleigh, on Feb. 21, 2013. After teaching high- 
school English and serving as an elementary- 
school principal, he became a professor at Oswego 
Campus School and State University of New York- 
Oswego, where he taught for 35 years and devel- 
oped courses in childhood development and play. 
He is survived by his wife, Carolyn; four daugh- 
ters; two sons; 12 grandchildren; and 11 great- 
grandchildren. 
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Lillian J. Rau Holcomb °58 of Mount Airy, 
N.C., on March 3, 2013. Survivors include a 
daughter, a son, five grandchildren, and two great- 
grandchildren. 


George Komarnicki M.A.T. ’58 of Radnor, 
Pa., on Jan. 25, 2013. He played basketball at 
Philadelphia College of the Bible, Salisbury State 
(Md.), and The King’s College (N.Y.), ending his 
career with more than 2,000 career points. After 
Duke, he was a financial planner and high-school 
teacher. He is survived by his wife, Marigrace; two 
daughters; a son; four brothers; and eight grand- 
children. 


Shaler S. Roberts Jr. H.S. 58 of Killen, Ala., 
on March 7, 2013. He served in the Navy from 
1945 to 1947 as a hospital corpsman. After at- 
tending the University of Alabama Medical School 
and completing residencies at Duke and a fellow- 
ship at Harvard, he had a 34-year career as an 
ophthalmologist at the Florence Clinic. He also 
served on the board of directors of First National 
Bank and as chief of staff of ECM Hospital in Flo- 
rence, Ala. He is survived by his wife, Marjorie; 
two daughters; a son; and seven grandchildren. 


Frank U. Fletcher Jr. 59 of Washington, 
D.C., on Sept. 29, 2012. 


Patricia J. Ward Hemingway 59 of Har- 
rells, N.C., on Feb. 13, 2013. She is survived by 
her husband, John A. Hemingway ’58; two 
daughters, including Margaret L. Heming- 
way Bass °81; a son; and six grandchildren. 


Carl D. Schaub E °59 of Wakefield, N.H., on 
Dec. 21, 2012. He interrupted his time at Duke 
to join the Army, serving as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Honor Guard from 1960 to 1962. He later 
pursued a civil-service career as a computer pro- 
grammer and systems analyst for the Navy. He re- 
tired from Jefferson Pilot Financial in Concord, 
N.H., in 2002. He is survived by his wife, Arvilla; 
a son; a daughter; two sisters; a stepbrother; and 
four grandsons. 


James G. Schroeder M.F. 59 of Fort Collins, 
Colo., on Jan. 18, 2013. He was a research scien- 
tist for the U.S. Forest Service. Survivors include 
his wife, Nancy; two daughters; a son; two grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Richard B. Stimple ’59 of Superstition Moun- 
tain, Ariz., on Jan. 26, 2013. He had a 35-year ca- 
reer with the Quaker Oats Co. He spent 12 of 
those years as plant manager of a facility in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. While there, he served on the board 
of directors of Junior Achievement, as a trustee for 
Coe College, and as president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Survivors include his wife, Julie; two 
sons; a daughter; and nine grandchildren. 


Frederick L. Conrad A.M. ’60 of Kingsport, 
Tenn., on Jan. 22, 2013. After earning a master’s 
in economics from Duke, he worked for Tennessee 
Eastman for 36 years in a variety of roles, includ- 
ing chief economist. In addition, he owned and 
operated Unique Antiques for more than 30 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Patricia; four sons, in- 
cluding Frederick L. Conrad Jr. ’80 and wife 
Louise S. Patterson Stites Conrad 80; 
and 13 grandchildren. 


Edward M. Gerber M.D. ’60 of Mashpee, 


Mass., on June 17, 2012. Survivors include his 
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wife, Merry; three sons; a sister; and four grand- 
children. 


Charles L. Cruse B.S.E.E. 61 of Charlotte, on 
March 22, 2013. He served in the Army as a master 
sergeant during the Korean War. He retired from 
Duke Power Co. as head of marketing after a long 
career. He was president of the American Cancer 
Society in Durham and a leader in many other 
community organizations. He is survived by his 
wife, Marie; a son, Charles L. Cruse Jr. B.S.E. 
°85; a daughter; a sister; and four grandchildren. 


Jennings L. “Wags” Wagoner Jr. M.A.T.- 
61 of Ivy, Va., on Jan. 27, 2013. He was professor 
emeritus of education at the University of Virginia. 
He began his career as a junior-high-school teacher 
in High Point, N.C., and joined the faculty at Wake 
Forest in 1962. He joined the UVA faculty in 1968 
and taught there for 37 years, directing more than 
50 Ph.D. dissertations. He received the Outstanding 
Professor Award from the Curry School of Educa- 
tion, as well as the Distinguished Professor Award. 
He served for 10 years as director of the Center for 
the Study of Higher Education and for 12 years as 
chair of the Department of Educational Founda- 
tions and Policy Studies. He is survived by his wife, 
Shirley; two sons; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Stuart I. McRae M.Div. 62 of Gainesville, Fla., 
on Jan. 30, 2013. He served as chaplain at Florida 
Southern College and in 1967 became a professor 
of anthropology at Santa Fe Community College 
until he retired as a full professor in 2008. He par- 
ticipated in an expedition that unearthed a portion 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and he was honored with 
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the Florida Association of Community Colleges 
Teacher of the Year Award and the Alan J. Robert- 
son Medallion, Santa Fe’s lifetime achievement 
award, He was the first community-college profes- 
sor to join the American Anthropological Society, 
in part for his field work and expeditions to Belize, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Peru, and Ecuador. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter and two grandchildren. 


Russell G. Eckerson Jr. B.S.C.E. 64 of 
Pearland, Texas, on Dec. 12, 2012. He was a civil 
engineer for DuPont for 30 years, before spending 
five years working for BEK Engineering Co. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Martha L. Williams 
Eckerson B.S.N. 66; a daughter; a son; and four 
grandchildren. 


Frances A. Bailey Graves M.A.T. ’64 of At- 
lanta, on March 20, 2013. She taught history at 
Dykes High School in Atlanta and was a trustee 
at her alma mater, Agnes Scott College. She was 
on the search committee to find the school’s sev- 
enth president and co-chaired the college’s capital 
campaign in 2004. She received the Alumnae As- 
sociation Award for Outstanding Service to the 
College in 2003. Survivors include her husband, 
William; a daughter; a son; a brother; and four 
grandchildren. 


Steven Kahner ’64 of Chapel Hill, on Dec. 11, 
2012. He earned his medical degree from George- 
town and practiced obstetrics and gynecology in 
New York for 30 years. Survivors include his wife, 
Cheryl; a son, Jason D. Kahner 796; a daughter, 
Lauren B. Kahner Panagiotis 99; and three 
grandchildren. 
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Victor J. Keranen M.D. ’64 of Fayetteville, 
N.C., on Feb. 14, 2013. He served briefly in the 
Merchant Marine at the end of World War II, 
later joining the Navy Reserve. After several in- 
juries, he was inspired to pursue medicine. He 
specialized in neurosurgery, establishing a practice 
in Fayetteville in 1970. In his 28-year career, he 
brought the first brain scanner to Fayetteville and 
recruited other neurosurgeons to the area. He is 
survived by his wife, Wendy; four sons; three 
daughters; eight grandchildren; and five great- 
grandchildren. 


Jerome W. Gerde LL.B. 65 of Panama City, 
Fla., on Jan. 29, 2013. He served in the Army Na- 
tional Guard during the Vietnam War and was a 
lawyer with Johnston, Harris, Gerde & Associates. 
He was admitted to the bar of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. He was a member of the Bay County Re- 
publican Executive Committee and cofounder of 
the Bay County Conservancy. He served more than 
33 years as the attorney for the Beach Mosquito 
Control District. He is survived by his wife, 
Martha, and a brother. 


Doren W. Hess Jr. ’65 of Auianta, on Dec. 24, 
2012. He received a Ph.D. from UNC-CH and 
worked for MI Technologies in Duluth, Ga. Sur- 


vivors include a brother and a sister. 


John D. Moss Jr. '65 of Loganville, Ga., on Feb. 
11, 2013. He was a commissioned officer in the Air 
Force and served with distinction in both air and 
ground operations in the Vietnam War, receiving 
the Air Medal with two Oak Leaf Clusters and the 
Air Force Commendation Medal. During his serv- 
ice, he completed a master's degree through the 
University of Maryland. After leaving the Air Force 
in 1976, he worked in manufacturing engineering 
and management. He was later employed by IBM 
Business Consulting and eventually became a pri- 
vate business consultant. He is survived by his wife, 
Judith; two daughters; a son; a brother; a sister; and 
three grandchildren. 


James H. “Doc” Clay Jr. 66 of Winston- 
Salem, on March 3, 2013. He ran quality-of-life 
health services in Winston-Salem and cowrote 
Basic Clinical Massage Therapy. He acted and di- 
rected in community-theater productions, includ- 
ing starring as Tevia in Fiddler on the Roof with the 
Little Theater of Winston-Salem. Survivors in- 
clude a brother. 


Alice R. Haas B.S.N. ’66 of Rancho Cordova, 
Calif., on March 27, 2013. She spent most of her 
career with Kaiser Permanente, working as a neona- 
tal intensive care nurse, an infection-control coordi- 
nator, and a nurse recruiter. She is survived by her 
husband, John; three daughters; two brothers; and 
six grandchildren. 


Donald L. Jones Ph.D. ’66 of Columbia, S.C., 
on Dec. 24, 2012. He was an assistant professor at 
Earlham College and School of Religion, later be- 
coming a professor at the University of South Car- 
olina. During his 45-year career there, he served as 
chair and graduate director of the religious studies 
department. He also served as adjunct professor at 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary and chair 
of Master of Arts Consortium. He was cofounder 
of the South Carolina Academy of Religion and 
served as its president. 


Robert C. Richardson Ph.D. ’66 of Ithaca, 
N.Y., on Feb. 19, 2013. He shared the 1996 Nobel 


Prize in Physics for turning a rare form of helium 
into a novel liquid state. In 1966, he arrived at 
Cornell University as a postdoctoral researcher and 
became an assistant professor in 1968. He was 
named Floyd R. Newman Professor of physics in 
1987 and was Cornell's first vice provost for re- 
search from 1998 to 2003. He was a member of 
Duke's board of trustees from 1997 to 2007 anda 
member of the National Academy of Sciences and 
its National Science Board. He is survived by his 
wife, Betty M. McCarthy Richardson Ph.D. 
64; a daughter, Jennifer J. Richardson 
Merlis ’88; and four grandchildren. 


Allen L. Puffenberger B. Diy. 67 of Reynolds- 
burg, Ohio, on Jan. 3, 2013. He was a retired 
Methodist minister who served eight churches in 
the West Ohio Conference. He is survived by his 
wife, Martha; two sons; a daughter; a sister; and 
five grandchildren. 


Donald C. Stuart II] A.M. ’68 of Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., on Dec. 25, 2012. He received a Ph.D. from 
the University of Virginia and started his academic 
career at Longwood College (now Longwood Uni- 
versity). He began in the English and modern lan- 
guages department, eventually becoming 
department chair. He also served as a dean of the 
College of Business and Economics and as the vice 
president for academic affairs. Survivors include 
two sons, a daughter, a sister, a brother, and three 
grandchildren. 


Tad R. Clawson ’69 of West Townshend, Vt., on 
March 2, 2013. He was a partner in the insurance 

firm Bono-Clawson Associates. He also volunteered 
in an overnight shelter and served in the chaplaincy 
program at the Southern State Correctional Facility 
in Springfield, Vt. He is survived by his wife, Heidi, 


and a sister. 


Catherine E. Ramsey Kane 69 of Bel Air, 
Md., on Feb. 12, 2013. She earned a master’s de- 
gree in city and regional planning from UNC-CH 
and worked in Baltimore for the Schaefer mayoral 
administration. She worked for the Baltimore 
County Department of Social Services for 15 years 
and then for the Harford County Department of 
Public Works for another 15 years. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, John; two sons; her father; and 
three grandchildren. 


Don A. Dephouse HS. ’70 of Holland, Mich., 
on Jan. 22, 2013. He was a Navy veteran and 
practiced ophthalmology at Sight Eye Clinic in 
Holland for more than 40 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Cynthia; two sons; a daughter; and eight 
grandchildren. 


Glenn R. Haase J.D. ’70 of Nashville, Tenn., on 
Jan. 1, 2013. He served with the JAG Corps in the 
Navy after graduating from law school. Later, he 
was an attorney for Firestone and retired from 
Bridgestone/Firestone, specializing in international 
law. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; two sons; 
two daughters; and a sister. 


Darwin E. Davidson Ph.D. 71 of Golden, 
Colo., on Feb. 27, 2013. He joined the research 
and development department of Coors Brewery, 
where he worked for almost 20 years and was a 
member of the team that developed Coors Light. 
After Coors, he worked for S.S. Steiner Hops Co. 
until 2011. He is survived by his wife, Claire; a 
daughter; a son; three brothers; two sisters; and four 


grandchildren. 


Lynne Gellenbeck ’71 of Cincinnati, on Jan. 
29, 2013. After Duke she attended law school at 
Golden Gate University in San Francisco. She was a 
lawyer for Kroger Co. for 32 years and retired in 
December 2012. After her daughter took an inter- 
est in diving, she served as a diving judge at the In- 
dian Hills Swim Club for almost 20 years. Survivors 
include a daughter. 


Betty A. Benbow Sanders A.M. ’71 of 
Chapel Hill, on Dec. 23, 2012. Survivors include 
her husband, Milton Heath; a brother; and a sister. 


Susan C. Scholls ’71 of Raleigh, on Dec. 7, 2012. 


Benjamin F. Black ’72 of Raleigh, on Jan. 30, 
2013. 


Gordon L. Browne 772 of Torrance, Calif., on 
Jan. 24, 2013. He was an outdoorsman, environ- 
mentalist, and adventurer. Traveling alone, he once 
hiked through Peru, Brazil, Bolivia, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Central America, and Mexico during a 
nine-week trip. Survivors include a brother. 


Cleo M. Meek Ed.D. ’72 of Raleigh, on Feb. 10, 
2013. He served in the Navy in the Korean War. 
He taught in secondary schools in Oklahoma and 
Arizona, then earned a master’s degree at UNC- 
CH. He began working at the North Carolina State 
Department of Education as a specialist in mathe- 
matics education and wrote several publications to 
help math teachers. During his 26-year career, he 
helped develop the state's K-12 math program, 
wrote several textbooks for Houghton Mifflin, and 
helped form the North Carolina Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics. He received the NCCTM’s 
W.W. Rankin Award, its highest formal honor, in 
1975. He is survived by three daughters and a sister. 


Stephen J. Abondolo M.Ed. ’73 of Greens- 
boro on Feb, 24, 2013. He volunteered at the Nat- 
ural Science Center in Greensboro and took care of 
snakes and other animals. He is survived by his 
wife, Patricia Bullard Abondolo M.Ed. ’73; a 
son; a brother; a sister; and two granddaughters. 


Patricia A. Mench Ellis A.M. 73 of New Cas- 
tle, Del., on Feb. 17, 2013. She spent most of her 
career working for Delaware’s Department of Natu- 
ral Resources and Environmental Protection. She 
specialized in the cleanup of ground water contami- 
nated by leaking underground petroleum-storage 
tanks. She was known for her work on gasoline ad- 
ditives and was a member of the U.S. Blue Ribbon 
Panel that banned MTBE in favor of ethanol in 
gasoline. She is survived by her husband, David; a 
daughter; a son; and a brother. 


Diana D. Pinckley ’73 of New Orleans, on Sept. 
26, 2012. She directed Tulane University’s public- 
relations office for 12 years and started her own 
communications consultancy, Pinckley Inc., in 
1993. She was active in rebuilding efforts after Hur- 
ricane Katrina, serving on many recovery-related 
committees, including Women of the Storm, which 
lobbied Congress to restore the city’s levees. City- 
Business named her one of its Women of the Year in 
2006. She is survived by her husband, John Pope; 
two half brothers; and a half sister. 


Jane N. Lewis Seaks M.A.T. ’73 of New Ox- 
ford, Pa., on Jan. 25, 2013. She taught history and 
journalism in Greensboro public schools from 
1973 to 1978 and later taught in the preschool 
program at her church. She was a Mobile Meals 
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volunteer for nearly 20 years. The N.C. State Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine created the Jane Lewis 
Seaks Distinguished Professorship of Companion 
Animal Medicine in honor of her work with com- 
panion animals. She is survived by her husband, 
Terry G. Seaks Ph.D. 72; a son; a daughter; 
and her mother. 


Paul C. Bland J.D. ’75 of Bethesda, Md., on 
Dec. 31, 2012. He attended Howard University be- 
fore joining the Army as a captain in the infantry in 
1968. After receiving an honorable discharge, he re- 
turned to school, earning a law degree from Duke 
and an M.B.A. from Harvard. He served Durham 
as city comptroller and a member of the city coun- 
cil. Later he returned to his hometown in Virginia 
to open a law practice, which he continued for 30 
years. He then started a career as a teacher and was 
named chair of business management at Virginia 
Union University in Richmond, Va. He is survived 
by his wife, Judy, and two daughters. 


Clifford E. Felder 75 of Rehovot, Israel, on 
Dec. 31, 2012. He was a research associate in theo- 
retical chemistry and biochemistry at the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science, where he explored the 
molecular modeling of proteins, drugs, and other 
organic compounds. Survivors include his mother 
and two brothers. 


Maryssa H. Gilbride J.D. °75 of Bonita 
Springs, Fla., on July 19, 2012. Survivors include 
three sisters. 


H. Cameron MacManus Jr. ’75 of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on Feb. 24, 2013. He served in the Navy 
Reserve as a physician during Desert Storm. He 
practiced family medicine in Kent, Ohio, and 
Pikeville, Tenn., and served as a physician in rural 
area prisons in Ohio and Tennessee. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Julia; a son; a daughter; two sisters; 
and two grandchildren. 


Joseph N. Fries Ed.D. 76 of Concord, N.C., 
on March 15, 2013. He served in the Army during 
World War II. He spent more than 39 years of his 
career in public education in North Carolina, where 
he was superintendent of Cabarrus County schools 
from 1977 to 1988. Following his retirement, J.N. 
Fries Middle School was named to honor his com- 
mitment to the children of Cabarrus County. He is 
survived by his wife, Betty; two daughters; a 
brother; and three grandchildren. 


John E. Holsberry Ph.D. ’76 of Pensacola, Fla., 
on Feb. 9, 2013. After earning his doctorate in 
English literature, he became an English professor 
and taught at several universities in Connecticut. 
After returning to Pensacola, he became involved in 


real estate and financial planning. Survivors include 
his wife, Elizabeth. 


Verne C. Lanier Jr. H.S. 76 of Durham, on Jan. 
24, 2013. He completed his residency in plastic sur- 
gery at Duke Medical Center. He spent 37 years 
practicing plastic surgery, serving as chief of plastic 
surgery for Durham Regional Hospital from 1978 to 
2005. During that time he was also associate consult- 
ing professor of plastic surgery at Duke Medical 
Center and clinical assistant professor of plastic sur- 
gery at UNC-CH School of Medicine from 1995 to 
2005. He is survived by his wife, Dean; three daugh- 
ters; a sister; and six grandchildren. 


Michael G. McGinnis B.S.E. ’76 of Taylors, 
S.C., on Feb. 10, 2013. He competed in pole yault- 
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ing at Duke and coached high-school pole vaulters. 
He was also a software engineer and project man 
ager of textile monitoring systems during a 20-year 
career. He is survived by his wife, Meredith; a son; a 
daughter; his father; three sisters; and a brother. 


Gisela Rose-Shortridge 76 of Pirmasens, 
Germany, on March 1, 2013. She taught English 
and French at a high school in Pirmasens for 30 
years. She was active on the Duke Alumni Admis- 
sions Advisory Committee for Germany for many 
years, serving as its chair since 2007. Duke recog- 
nized her volunteer leadership by honoring her with 
the 2012 Forever Duke Award. Survivors include 
her husband, Edwin. 


Stephen B. Thacker HS. °76 of Acianta, on 
Feb. 15, 2013. He was a leader of public health sci- 
ence at the Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion for 37 years. He was a director in various 
capacities from 1989 to 2012 and helped launch 
field epidemiology training programs in more than 
25 countries and identify Legionnaires’ disease. He 
received more than 40 awards and honors, includ- 
ing the Philip S. Brachman Friend of the EIS 
Award (2002), the Charles C. Shepard Lifetime Sci- 
entific Achievement Award (2009), and the Sur- 
geon General's Medallion (2013). He is survived by 
his wife, Luz; two daughters; and a grandson. 


Alonzo C. Jenkins M.Div. 77 of Columbia, 
S.C., on Jan. 4, 2013. He received an undergradu- 
ate degree in religion and philosophy from Claflin 
University before attending Duke, and later re- 
ceived an honorary doctor of divinity degree from 
Claflin. He held numerous ministerial appoint- 
ments from 1978 to 2011 in North Carolina, 


South Carolina, and Tennessee. He is survived by 
his wife, Carolyn; a daughter; a son; a brother; a sis- 
ter; and three granddaughters. 


Margaret E. Metz 77 of Memphis, Tenn., on 
Jan. 17, 2013. She joined Random House as a col- 
lege textbook representative and finished her career 
as vice president of marketing of the higher-educa- 
tion division for McGraw-Hill in New York. She re- 
tired to Memphis and served as a board member of 
Ballet Memphis and the Memphis College of Art. 
Survivors include her husband, Bill Stegall; a step- 
son; a brother; three sisters; and a grandchild. 


James K. Roche Ph.D. ’77 of Charlottesville, 
Va., on Feb. 9, 2013. He joined the Duke medical 
faculty before becoming an associate professor of 
medicine at the University of Virginia. There he 
dedicated himself to his patients and to his research. 
He is survived by his wife, Nancy; a son; a daugh- 
ter; and three grandchildren. 


Stephen J. Sullivan ’77 of Menlo Park, Calif., 
on Noy. 22, 2012. He was an assistant clinical 
professor at Stanford University Medical School 
while building a medical practice at the Menlo 
Medical Clinic. He cofounded HEALTH vision, a 
Web-based hospital software company, and served 
as managing director of Skyline Ventures, a life 
sciences venture capital firm. In 2011, he and his 
wife moved to the United Arab Emirates, where 
he served as a consultant for various technology 
and healthcare companies and initiatives. He sat 
on a variety of boards, including the Pratt School 
of Engineering, and guest lectured as an entrepre- 
neurship coach at several universities. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Jean “Jay” Farrell Sullivan 
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‘77; a daughter, Kathryn F. Sullivan B.S.E. ’06; 
two sons, John F. Sullivan B.S.E. 08 and 
Michael S. Sullivan B.S.E. ’12; his father; and 
three brothers, including Gregory F. Sullivan ’80. 


Jay C. Anderson ’78 of St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
Feb. 8, 2013. He was the official photographer for 
the American Dance Festival for 15 years, and his 
photos continue to be published around the 
world. He also photographed many Duke athletic 
events, especially basketball games. He was a 
stamp collector and gardener, and he was a mem- 
ber of the Museum of Fine Arts in St. Petersburg. 
He is survived by his wife, Saundra; his mother 
and father; two brothers; and a sister. 


David A. Fennema Ph.D. ’79 of Durham, on 
Dec. 8, 2012. He served in the Air Force for four 
years. A graduate of Calvin College and Western 
Theological Seminary, he received his Ph.D. in re- 
ligion. He worked in the cataloging department at 
Duke’s Perkins Library for more than 23 years, re- 
tiring in 2004. He is survived by his wife, Connie; 
a brother; and a sister. 


Kevin C. Gray ’80 of Bridgeport, Conn., on 
Feb. 11, 2013. He was an actor who appeared in 
more than 8,500 Broadway and national tour per- 
formances, starring in Ze Phantom of the Opera. 
He also had lead roles in The Lion King, Jesus 
Christ Superstar, The King and I, and Miss Saigon. 
He made guest TV appearances on Law & Order: 
Criminal Intent and Law & Order: Special Victims 
Unit, as well as Miami Vice. The winner of many 
honors, including the National Institute for Music 
Theater Award and the Dora Mavor Moore 
(Canada’s Tony Award), he taught at the Hartt 
School at the University of Hartford as an associ- 
ate professor of theater. He was the voice of many 
audiobooks by Stephen King and Michael Crich- 
ton, among others. The Kevin Gray Musical The- 
ater Award Endowment Fund is being established 
in his memory at Duke. He is survived by his 
wife, Dodie Pettit, and a sister. 


Ana M. Beamud Kennedy Ph.D. ’80 of 
Durham, on Feb. 23, 2013. She received bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees in Spanish from the State 
University of New York-Albany before her doctor- 
ate in literature from Duke. She taught Spanish 
for almost 20 years at N.C. State University and 
won multiple awards for teaching excellence. She 
is survived by her husband, Christopher B. 
Kennedy Ph.D. ’79; a son, Joseph E. 
Kennedy ’05; a daughter, Marion R. 
Kennedy 09; a sister; and a brother. 


Charles L. Weaver B.H.S. ’80 of Murfrees- 
boro, N.C., on Nov. 28, 2012. He attended Shaw 
University and served in the Air Force for 22 
years. He continued to pursue education, studying 
biology at UNC-Wilmington and becoming part 
of the first class of graduates in Duke’s physician's 
assistant program. He was a physician's assistant at 
Roanoke-Chowan Medical Center for many years. 
Survivors include two sons, two grandchildren, 
and five great-grandchildren. 


Mary V. Cavanaugh Fendt A.H.C. ’81 of 
Hendersonville, N.C., on March 1, 2013. She 
worked at Duke Medical Center for more than 30 
years, serving primarily in the house staff office of 
graduate medical education. She is survived by a 
daughter; a son, Frederick P. Fendt B.S.E. 80; 
her father-in-law, Paul F. Fendt M.Div. ’62; 
and a grandchild. 


Delanie Dewitt Ann Painter ’81 of Alexan- 
dria, Va., on Jan. 31, 2013. She was a lawyer at 
the Federal Election Commission for more than 
20 years. Survivors include two brothers. 


Virginia K. Helms Russell ’81 of Asheville, 
N.C., on Dec. 10, 2012. She was ordained a Pres- 
byterian minister in 1987 and served with her 
husband as co-pastor on McConnellsburg United 
Presbyterian in McConnellsburg, Pa., and York- 
minster Presbyterian in Yorktown, Va., and other 
parishes in Virginia and North Carolina. Survivors 
include her husband, T. Feild; two daughters; her 
parents; and a sister. 


Rose E. Goff ’83 of Atlanta, on Jan. 26, 2012. 


Patricia N. Hunt M.B.A. ’84 of Raleigh, on 
Jan. 1, 2013. She was a longtime employee of the 
Research Triangle Institute, working in operations 
research, programming, and proposal develop- 
ment. She also helped run the Triangle Art Quil- 
ters Guild in Raleigh. Survivors include her 
partner, Roger Austin, and a brother. 


Elizabeth L. Kimrey Ed.D. ’84 of Raleigh, on 
Noy. 7, 2012. She was a psychologist for more 
than 30 years. She was supervisor of the child and 
adolescent program at Dorothea Dix Hospital and 
Lenox Baker Children’s Hospital in Durham. 
Later, she briefly opened a private practice at the 
N.C. State University counseling center before her 
retirement. Survivors include a niece and three 
cousins. 


John L. Capps M.D. ’85 of Gastonia, N.C., on 
March 11, 2013. He practiced internal medicine 
in Gaston County for more than 20 years and, 


more recently, bariatric medicine in Rock Hill, 
S.C. He served on the board of the Gaston 
County Department of Social Services and the 
House of Mercy in Belmont. Survivors include his 
partner, James Collins; the mother of his children, 
Karen L. Kickham; a daughter; a son; and several 
brothers and sisters. 


Kenneth V. Watson Ph.D. ’85 of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., on Jan. 18, 2013. He was a professor of 
19th-century British literature at the University of 
Southern Mississippi. He was also a poetry scholar 
who served for many years as associate editor of 
The Southern Quarterly. He is survived by a son, 
his mother, and a sister. 


Thomas E. Jordan HS. ’86 of Abingdon, 
Md., on Jan. 19, 2013. He trained in otolaryngol- 
ogy at Duke and in plastic surgery at Georgetown. 
He served as chief of surgery at Harford Memorial 
Hospital, as president and treasurer of Harford 
County Medical Society, and as a member of sey- 
eral other medical committees. He is survived by 
his wife, Christine; a son; a daughter; two sisters; 
and a brother. 


Brian L. Finlay 88 of St. Louis, on March 31, 
2013. He was a member of the Duke swim 
team. Survivors include his wife, Kristine A. 
Ebershoff Finlay ’87; a son; a daughter; and 
his father-in-law, David A. Ebershoff ’61. 


Phillip T. Henderson ’90 of the Philippines, 
on Feb. 17, 2013. He played for the Duke 
men’s basketball team and helped build the 
program into the powerhouse it is today. A 
member of the 1988, 1989, and 1990 Final 
Four teams, he was named team captain in his 
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senior year. In the 1990 ACC and NCAA 
tournaments, he averaged 22.3 points per game 
and was named to the ACC All-Tournament 
team, NCAA All-East Regional team, and NCAA 
All-Final Four team. He was drafted by the Dallas 
Mavericks in the second round of the NBA Draft 
and played professionally in the CBA and interna- 
tional leagues. He ran coaching clinics in countries 
around the world, including in Trinidad and 
Tobago and the Filipino Basketball Academy in 
the Philippines. He is survived by five children 
and his mother. 


James S. Barley A.M. 95 of Swannanoa, 
N.C., on Jan. 8, 2013. He started an executive 
consulting business in 2005 and worked with 
graduate students at UNC’s Kenan-Flagler School 
of Business. He is survived by his fiancée, Ayne; 
three daughters; a son; three brothers; and two 
granddaughters. 


Dana Marinacci M.P.P. 95 of Skokie, IIl., on 
Dec. 18, 2011. Survivors include her parents, 
three brothers, and a sister. 


Nikolaos J. Harlan 01 of Durham, on Feb. 5, 
2013. He grew up in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, 
before attending high school at Phillips Academy 
in Massachusetts. At Duke he played on the 
undergraduate and graduate rugby teams and 
coached the Duke women’s rugby team for four 
years. He worked in the Triangle’s information 
technology sector for several years. Survivors 
include his father. 


Fernando A. Lopez M.B.A. ’04 of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, on Dec. 18, 2012. Survivors 
include his parents and two sisters. 


Looking for ways to reach an exclusive clientele? Advertise with 
Duke Magazine and access more than 120,000 potential clients in the 

Duke family. For rates, requirements, deadlines, and all other questions, 
check out www.dukemagazine.duke.edu, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Acquire an American art masterpiece for a corporate, museum, or private 
collection—a 15” bronze, collector's edition of the 10-ft bronze “Behold” 
monument to Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., overlooking Dr. King’s tomb at 
the King National Historic Site in Atlanta, Georgia. A prestigious work of 
fine art for a recent graduate, alumnus, patron, honoree, or family member. 
Limited edition. Collections include the Smithsonian Institution’s American 
Art Museum, the estates of Mrs. Coretta Scott King, author, Alex Haley, and 
producer, David L. Wolper. Contact the sculptor and Duke alumnus, Patrick 
Morelli, at MorelliART@aol.com. View www.MorelliART.com for images 

of “Behold,” list of collectors, CV and references. 


Probative. Provocative. Get the real Duke news at www. DukeCheck.com 


FOR SALE 


Woodhurst Farm- A stunning 26 acre Orange County horse farm! Visit 
www.wolfesre.com or call Ben Wolfe(Broker) 919-219-8997 for details. 


BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAIN WEEKEND RETREAT: Almost 73 acres of 
Hiking and ATV Trails. Stunning Views of Mt. Rogers. 2 Cabins. Located 
about 2 hours north of Charlotte, .6mi from Ashe County, just over the 
NC line. Convenient to West Jefferson. $231K. 
www.ncmountainland.net/royalridge Paul Breden 800-849-9225 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Paris: Marais. Luxury rental in center of Paris. Close proximity Picasso 
Museum, Centre Pompidou and other historical sites as well as gourmet shops 
of Rue de Bretagne. See owner's website at www.parischapon.com 


Private brick house for rent, 3/3 w/3 car garage. Hillsborough, 11 miles from 
West Campus, $2300/mo. Email epblackdog14@yahoo.com 
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Bye-bye bridge: More than six decades old and showing its age, the graffiti bridge on Campus Drive is being rebuilt by the N.C. Depart of Transportation this summer. 
Fortunately, the concrete walls that run underneath the bridge will remain intact, providing the perfect low-tech, high-visibiity message board for generations to come. 
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WEEKEND 


SEPTEMBER 27 - 28 


Autumn is a great time for alumni of all ages, 
as well as students, to engage, connect, and | 
celebrate on campus. This year's Homecoming 
weekend includes the Duke vs. Troy football 
game, the President's Dance, affinity group 


gatherings and more! 
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www.homecoming.dukealumni.com 
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We want to thank all the alumni, parents, students, 
teachers, staff, and friends who made gifts to the 
Duke Annual Fund in 2012-13. 


Your generosity provides opportunities for 
thousands of Duke students like Ruebe each 
and every year. Because of you, Duke can continue 
to sustain need-based financial aid, support 
world-class faculty, and enhance the educational 


experience for all students. 
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is a Durham, N.C., native who graduated i 
with a B.A. in history and African American studies. Her caring natu 
matched only by her drive. In addition to her coursework, she learned 
languages, completed a senior research project, and served as a mei 


for teen girls. Ruebe is grateful for the financial aid that enabled he 
lursue new opportunities and stay in school even during challenging tir 
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Liquid Assets 


The complex history, shifting science, and 
creative marketing behind drinking water 
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GIFT PLANNING 


Durham native Stuart Yarbrough ‘72 attended 
his first Duke basketball camp when he was 
10 years old. Just a few years later, he found 
himself running the floor at Cameron Indoor 
Stadium, battling UNC, N.C. State, and other foes 
as a member of the Blue Devil men’s basketball 
team. After leaving Duke as an ACC Honor 
Roll performer, he started his career at Ernst 
ram ColU lato ol-3cela-mielelalelialemalemeliiam-laeelelaldiare 
and consulting practice. Today, after spending 
the last 20 years in investment banking, he 
lives in Summit, New Jersey, and stays active in 
corporate governance. 


“My degree in accounting provided the back- 
ground for me to practice in public accounting, 
then investment banking, and now has enabled 
me to serve as a financial expert on several 
international corporate boards,” Stuart said. 


Stuart's ties to Duke go back much farther 
than that basketball camp, though. Nineteen 
other relatives are Duke alumni, including 
two daughters, his father, and his grandfather- 
a 1902 Trinity graduate. He and his wife, Mary, 
established a charitable remainder unitrust 
that will provide an income stream to them for 
their lifetimes and then will fund The Mary and 
Stuart Yarbrough Scholarship Fund. The scholar- 
alsoM Ailm elmehUleK-maUlalel {ale mcolmmUlalel-imele-lel0l-]a 
student-athletes. 


“Attending Duke on an athletic scholarship has 
always been meaningful to me because it 
provided the opportunity for me to play for one 
of the top basketball programs in the country 
while earning a degree from one of the top 
FeYorslo (=) yn) (omc{ei polo) kcpmmns) (0]- 1m Mict-] (ems s)\’aie]alelialeme]a) 
athletic scholarship, | am pleased to provide 
similar opportunities to other student-athletes.” 


To explore ways you can make a deferred gift to 
create opportunity for future generations, visit 
dukeforward.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 





Duke University | Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 | Durham, NC 27708 


Phone: (919) 681-0464 
Email: gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
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COVER 
Thirst for Knowledge Super Sleuth Straight Shooting An Interview With the 
By Robert J. Bliwise By Sean Flynn By Matthew Shaer Zebrafish 

By Scott Huler 
Tapping into drinking water, a Colleen Fitzpatrick solves The evolving debate over 
substance that’s been variously historical mysteries, gun violence, as seen by Forget rats, mice, and guinea 
treated, distributed, regulated, deciphering centuries-old two scholars steeped in the pigs. Here’s the ultimate 
consumed, and—unfortu- records and spelunking relevant evidence and the research subject, and it’s 
nately—taken for granted through the past. political landscape prepared to reveal everything 


about itself. 
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FULLFRAME 


That’s a wrap: The exterior of the new Arts Annex is transformed into a multicolored mural, 
thanks to a collaboration with Raleigh artist Matt Curran and students on the Visual Arts 
Committee. Photo by Les Todd. 
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UNDER] HEGARGOYLES 


un violence has long been on the research agenda 

of the Sanford School’s Phil Cook and Kristin Goss 

M.PP. ’96, whose work is covered in this issue. As 
gun-control legislation was making its way through Congress 
this spring, Terrie Moffitt, Nannerl O. Keohane University 
Professor of psychology and neuroscience, was named to a 
three-person scientific advisory board for the newly estab- 
lished Avielle Foundation. The foundation was set up by the 
parents of Avielle Richman, one of the first-graders killed in 
the December shooting at Sandy Hook Elementary School. 


According to Moffitt, there’s not a concerted scientific effort behind under- 
standing violence—even though crime control and prevention is a trillion-dollar- 
plus item annually. The National Institutes of Health specializes in neuroscience, 
but it views work on violence as largely the responsibility of the National Institute 
of Justice. The NIJ has a tiny budget and is hardly neuroscience-oriented. The 
Centers for Disease Control is concerned about violence. But its priorities lie in 
such areas as control of epidemics. 

There’s also not a great level of advocacy for such research, Moffitt says. “Fami- 
lies of individuals with ADHD, learning problems, bipolar disorder, or autism 
demand that funding agencies support research into those disorders. Families of 
violent individuals don’t do this.” 

From longitudinal studies, including those she'd helped lead, Moffitt says the 
origins and indicators of violent behavior are becoming clearer. And they're tied to 
brain development. For example, violent offenders, when they were three-year- 
olds, had very low self-control. Also, there is a “modest but detectable statistical 
connection” between two factors that would seem hard to correlate: how long a 
child can balance on one leg 

at age seven, and whether 

the child will see a vio- 

lence-related conviction 
record by age thirty. (The 
ability to balance standing 
on one leg is a rough test used by neurologists 
to assess the integrity of the brain.) 

“We know that all forms of violence concen- 
trate in the same families: child abuse, intimate-partner 
violence, bullying, violent crime, suicide, and even becoming a 
victim of assault,” she adds. “And we know that a family history 
of these kinds of behaviors in the grandparent generation distin- 
guishes the aggressive child who goes on to become a young-adult 
violent offender from the aggressive child who will soon grow out 
of the aggression. 

Much of the focus after the school shooting has hinged on gun controls or 
placing restrictions on those with mental illnesses, says Moffitt. “I’m persuaded 
i the research that shows these kinds of measures usually end up ineffective or 
stigmatizing.” She hopes the new Avielle Foundation will explore Newtown and 
similar episodes at the deepest level—the brain. 








—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 


LETTERS 


Lions, Oh My 

The article on shrinking lion habitat 
(“Nowhere to Roam,” Spring 2013] ends 
with naive sentimentality. The largely 
layabout and carrion-eating lion deserves 
a place to live, but I’m beginning to feel 
that almost every alarm about every fa- 
vored species proclaims, “The you-name- 
its are indicators of ecosystem health.” 
Can we name a species that is not such 
an indicator? 

The small number of top predators, in 
fact, is not nearly as critical as the far 
more numerous beings lower in the food 
chain. When the grazed grasses, termites, 
krill, corals, or rodents die off, all the 
predators and grazers disappear, and their 
ecosystems become terminally ill. 

Scientists and science writers destroy 
their credibility and impact when they 
distort the truth about nature to gather 
support for a cause. One of the greatest 
disservices to understanding the relative 
importance of plants and animals has 
been the cliché of pretending that large 
animals, especially those with big eyes, 
fur, and some semblance to our pets, are 
the most important species for ecosystem 
survival. Let’s not have to change the 
Nicholas School of the Environment to 
the Nicholas School of the Environment 
and Advertising. 


Wallace Kaufman 61 
Eugene, Oregon 


Integrative What? 

Although very gratified to see the article 
on integrative medicine [“The Cure for 
the Common Medical Practice,” Spring 
2013], I was surprised by the lack of 
specific acknowledgement of the source 
of these techniques, which is the Eastern 
tradition of healing. Many of the modali- 
ties were mentioned, such as tai chi, 
meditation, acupuncture, yoga, etc., but 
there was no acknowledgement that all 
of these methods came from China 
(mainly), India, and Japan. They were 
simply called “holistic” healing methods 
that the doctors at the center were using, 
as opposed to parts of a complete health 
system handed down over centuries from 
master to disciple. 

The tone of the article suggests that 
these modalities are only considered 
valuable now that Western doctors have 
decided that they are. There is also no 


mention of herbal medicine, which is a 
huge component of traditional Chinese 
medicine (of which there is also no men- 
tion), and of which acupuncture is but 
one part. And finally, there is no apparent 
knowledge that all of these disciplines, 
along with chi kung and martial arts for 
aerobic exercise and self defense, have 
been incorporated into comprehensive 
health systems by kung fu masters for 
generations, one of whom recently died 
at the ripe old age of 119. 

A great first step perhaps, and | 
understand the article was about the 
center, which I was unaware of and am 
very happy exists. But credit where credit 
is due! 


Bruce Dingee Richardson 87 
Sunderland, Massachusetts 


I have been a patient [at the Duke Center 
for Integrative Medicine] since 2001, 
after my first mastectomy. The side ef- 
fects of Tamoxifen sent me to DCIM. 
Last year, I faced a second mastectomy 
and was able to spend a week at DCIM 
getting ready for surgery. 

DCIM and its approach to medicine 
and covering body, mind, and soul plus 
Western medicine can help in providing 
good health and better lifestyles. I proba- 
bly would not be here if it weren't for 
DCIM. The providers and staff are so 
caring and helpful that it makes going 
there a pleasure. 


Sarah [sjh1946 @yahoo.com, 


commenting online] 


Long Live the King 

The article concerning the King Paucus 
controversy [“The King Paucus Affair,” 
Spring 2013], with its sidebar about the- 
ater activity at Duke, evoked memories 
about student theater, primarily Duke 
Players, in the mid-1960s. Further arti- 
cles would be welcome. I wanted to 

offer a very, very late thanks to professor 
Kenneth J. Reardon, who shepherded the 
Duke Players in their efforts. This dapper 
man was, I feel, never appreciated for all 
the things he did without fanfare. Matu- 
rity has made it clear what debt is owed. 


Philip Shore 69 
Asheboro, North Carolina 
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This is truly one of the best stories I’ve 
ever read in Duke Magazine. It makes me 
think of similarly subversive messages 
between the lines in Shakespeare. The 
original name for Polonius in Hamlet, for 
example, was “Corambis.” That was a 
spoof of the motto of Lord Burghley, 
“Cor unum [one heart].” Corambis im- 
plied “duplicitous.” Lord Burghley was 
Queen Elizabeth's most powerful adviser. 

How did Shakespeare get away with a 
similarly outrageous spoof? He did not 
go into voluntary exile, as Janet Earl °35 
did. It helped that his real identity was 
Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, Burgh- 
ley’s son-in-law, and one of the Queen’s 
favorites. 


Richard Waugaman M.D. °74 
Potomac, Maryland 
[commenting online] 


To Russia With Love 

I enjoyed reading the Planet Duke on 
Russia [“Dontt Call It a Study Abroad,” 
Spring 2013]. I’m glad Edna Andrews got 
attention in the article for her leadership 
in the Slavic & Eurasian Studies depart- 
ment and in DIG and DukeEngage. She 
has enriched the university and the lives 
of its students with her phenomenal ex- 
pertise as a teacher, her impressive pro- 
ductivity as a scholar, and her energetic 
leadership on campus and abroad. 

I studied under Dr. Andrews from 
1988 through 1994. Today I’m in my 
twelfth year of teaching Russian full time 
at a magnet high school in Richmond, 
Virginia. I've taught a few hundred stu- 
dents and led dozens of trips to Russia; 
many of my students have developed a 
strong enthusiasm for Slavic history and 
culture and the Russian language and 
gone on to rewarding academic and 
professional careers in these fields. 

Without Dr. Andrews’ guidance, this 
wouldnt have been possible. | owe my ca- 
reer and my life's work to her, and I know 
I'm not alone among Duke graduates. 


Michael White 792, A.M. 94 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Let’s Talk More About Race (or Not) 


The major shortcoming of “How Far 
Have We Come?” {Spring 2013] is the 
lack of mention of Duke students who 
worked for integration ona bigger stage. 
For example, Joan Trumpauer had just 
finished her freshman year at Duke. In 
the summer of 1961, she became a Free- 
dom Rider and was arrested and jailed at 
the infamous Parchman State Prison, the 
place for Mississippi's most hardened 
felons. As a result of being a “convicted 
felon,” she was expelled from Duke. 

She subsequently enrolled in Tougaloo 
Southern Christian College, one of two 
white women to integrate the college. 
This courageous act made Tougaloo 
“\..perhaps the only officially integrated 
piece of real estate in the entire state of 
Mississippi” (We Are Not Afraid). This is 
a woman who Duke should celebrate. | 
have never seen a reference to this side 
of the story in any Duke publication. 

Surely there were other students who 
were equally courageous. Where are 
their stories told? 


Margie Turbyfill 73, M.Div. 76 
Ashland, Virginia 


When do you stop playing the race card? 
It’s old news, and a waste of space, and 

insulting! I graduated in ’49 and ’50, and 
most of us were colorblind then! On the 


subject of football—what’s so great about 
a .500 record? And why does it even mat- 
ter when the focus of Duke is and should 
be academics? 


Robert C. Gill 49, MLE ’50 
Gahanna, Ohio 


Your article in the Spring 2013 issue about 
Duke’s black students included the men- 
tion that in 2006 three members of the 
men’s lacrosse team were accused of raping 
a black stripper. In the interest of full dis- 
closure, it would have been nice if youd 
mentioned that all three were declared not 
guilty before the case even went to trial. 


Elizabeth Cozart 81 
Raleigh 


Thank you for the reporting on admis- 
sion of black undergraduates in 1963. 
The afternoon in 1961 that the trustees 
voted to admit black students to the 
graduate and professional schools, Bob 
Windeler 62 and I were at work in the 
Chronicle office. When we got the news, 
we both jumped up; Bob lifted me off my 
feet, and we danced around the office. It 
was only a first step—but it was a mo- 
mentous one, well worth celebrating. 


Judy Austin 61 
Boise, Idaho 


ter on September 11, 2001, he learned that his buddy Michael Horrocks had been piloting the hi- 


S hortly after V. Stuart Couch ’87 watched United Airlines flight 175 smash into the World Trade Cen- 


Jacked plane. Couch immediately re-enlisted in the military, determined to fight terrorism and 


defend his country as a Marine Corps prosecutor. 


“For God & Country” (September-October 2007) profiled Couch and his decision to drop a high-profile 


case against a key al 





Qaeda operative when he 
became suspicious—and 
later confirmed— that the 
man’s testimony had been 
obtained through torture. 
Citing the 1984 U.N. Torture 
Convention treaty—and his 
Strong Christian faith— 
Couch resigned from the 
case and helped set in 
motion revelations about 
the U.S. government’s 
authorized use of torture 





on detainees. 





Couch’s story weaves throughout The Terror Courts: Rough Justice at Guantanamo, a new book by Wall 
Street Journal correspondent Jess Bravin. In the book’s acknowledgements, the author writes that Couch is 
“someone who cannot fairly be described as anything less than an authentic American hero.” 
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Because of space constraints and the volume 
of letters we received documenting civil 
rights activism at Duke, we are unable to 
publish all responses. We encourage readers 
to send additional comments and memories 
to blackhistory @duke.edu; these submissions 
will be added to the Memory Wall on 
Duke’ 50th Anniversary website: 
spotlight.duke. edu/5Oyears/. 


Made in the U.S.A. 


Why is it bad news that the percentage of 
new companies with a foreign-born 
founder has “slipped?” [“The Disappear- 
ing Immigrant Entrepreneur,” November- 
December 2012]. Doesn't that mean that 
the percentage of new companies with a 
U.S.-born founder has increased? Is there 
something wrong with Americans found- 
ing new businesses? Are the native-born 
incapable of founding new companies? 

What matters is how many new compa- 
nies are being founded, not where their 
founders were born. The U.S. already ad- 
mits more legal immigrants each year than 
at any point in our nation’s history. Mani- 
fest Destiny and the Industrial Revolution 
have been over for a hundred years; it’s 
time to reduce legal immigration, not try 
to justify increasing it. 


Peter K. Nunez 64 
San Diego 


CORRECTIONS: In “Life’s Broad Sea” 
(November-December 2012), we ran 

a photo of 
actress Natalya 
Antonova instead 
of alumna, play- 
wright, and act- 
ing editor-in- 
chief of The 
Moscow News 
Natalia Antonova 
(pictured). We 


regret the error. 
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In “Duke Delegates in Doha” (Spring 
2013), the M.E.M. degree is a master 
of environmental management, not a 
master of engineering management. 
Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and 
include your full name, address, and class year or Duke 
affiliation. We reserve the right to edit for length and 
clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print 
all letters received. Published letters represent the range 
of responses received. For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 


Les Todd 
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NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


New view: A painter puts finishing 
touches on a Baldwin Auditorium 
window as part of the building’s 


$15 million ee 





THEQUad 


NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


mValtetiinatce Psychiatry is rapidly expanding and normal 


Mary DukeBiddleTrentSemans iS Shrinking.... Here is the cruel paradox. 
Center for Health Education : vase 
It took 844 days of construction to complete We are spending tens of billions of dollars 
the new 104,000-square-foot center. 


I the ist building constructed for plying the worried well with unnecessary and 
medical education at Duke since 1930. 


expensive drugs, while at the very same time 


40 ignoring the desperate needs of those who 


Medical students involved in the building’s : : 
nanning proces really could benefit from psychiatric 


diagnosis and treatment.” 


Allen Frances, professor emeritus and past chairman of the DSM-/V (Diagnostic and Statistical 
1Ual of Mental Disorders) task force, on some of the problems with DSM-V (The Huffington Post) 





2,200 


Pieces of glass used in more than 300 unique os F PP 
shapes, including in the building’s striking [mad J) 
windowed exterior yoy 7 We aS Duke 
_ students pay 
: = = 
“Emotionealireswonse ©: tuition, so 


za is part of moral : we should 
reasoning, and in this : know where 
case we need more | our oney 

: = b = 

information, not less.” Bo pi 59 

Percent of plants on-site irrigated with fe : inves e - 
captured storm water, thanks to a 100,000-gallon Ba ee ieee ea i _tueas Spangnenta advocate mmteeseen 
cistern located near the Duke Medicine Pavilion Re RO deeeiimeaanse te . student group. that wants thenamesemnent 
;0-called ecisions made on behalf of the university's 
The endowment to be public (The Chronicle) 








“Many people believe we will never bridge the moral— 





and thus political—divide in the United States. ’ma 
little more optimistic. ... You see, | believe in a higher 
. power that does have the ability to provide this 
Miles of Category-6 data cable throughout . ‘ 
the building country with answers. Some may say it even speaks 


to me directly. It’s called science.” 


—Leigh Ann Simmons, associate professor in the Duke University 
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Duke University Archives 


What’s the frequency? Duke Amateur Radio Club members Robert Lawler ’54, engineering department staff member Joseph P. Edwards, and Dan Murph’51, from left. 


“My understanding of the high-end, all-treble sound is that it’s a holdover from 
radio and the first talkies, when they had very little bass technology in receivers. 
You literally could not hear bass tones before stereo technology.” 


—Jay O’Berski, assistant professor of the practice of theater studies, on the manner of speaking associated with the films, 
TV shows, newsreels, and sports broadcasts of the 1950s (Discovery News) 





“The underlying assumption is that if you're part “Members of minority communities are interested in research, especially around the diseases 


of the upper class, you can enjoy the luxury of and risk factors that are most common in their families and communities.” 
a liberal-arts education. If you're lower-middle —: 

Fa in enn in : —Lloyd Michener HS ’82, chair of community and family medicine, on new research that shows 
class, the public institutions that are Supposed that black Americans are more likely than any other group to be interested In participating in 
to be part of the mythical “American dream’ research studies (U.S. News & World Report) 


that level the playing field should only offer 


at the Divinity School's Center for Theolog- 
ical Writing, responding to North Carolina 
Gov, Pat McCrory’s criticism of liberal-arts | 

programs such as philosophy and gender : 7, M 
studies at UNC-CH (The Chronicle of : a a\ —Sean Lilly Wilson M.B.A. ’00, M.P.P. ’00, owner of Durham's Fullsteam Brewery, 
Higher Education) : \ on the Bull City being named “The South's Tastiest Town” (Southern Living) 


courses in skilled trades.” ‘é ey 
—Meghan Florian M.Div. 09, writing tutor | “There will always be this grit, honesty, and 


"at blue-collar history that makes Durham so authentic.” 
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Building on a Legacy 


Reunions event honors black pioneers, calls for further action. 


uring a rousing keynote 

speech at April’s Reunions 

Weekend, U.S. Senator 
William “Mo” 91 deftly 
combined the personal and political 
as part of the university's “Celebrat- 
ing the Past, Charting the Future: 
Commemorating 50 Years of Black 
Students at Duke.” His talk in Page 
Auditorium touched on the legacy 
of African-American students at 
Duke, his own campus experiences, 
and the imperative of providing 
high-quality education for minority 
students. 


Cowan 


“Duke had the same transforma- 
tive power on me as it did to so 
many other students, both before 
and after my time 
Cowan, the first African American 
to represent Massachusetts in the 
U.S. Senate since 1978. “And our 
success is beholden to the First Five, 
and all those who came before us 
who methodically tore down barri- 
ers of inequality. Over the decades, 
members of this community stood 
forward to demand that this cam- 
pus be more representative of its 
own ideals.” 


here,” said 


Cowan was referring to the first five black undergraduates who 
enrolled at Duke in the fall of 1963: Wilhelmina Reuben-Cooke, 
Gene Kendall, Cassandra Smith Rush, and 
Vee Mitchell Harris. The three surviving members of that co- 
hort—Reuben-Cooke, White, and Kendall—were all in atten- 
dance at the event, along with the extended families of Rush and 


Nathaniel White Jr., 


A Good Prognosis for Sports Medicine 





Cowan: A call to level the educational playing field 


Harris, who died in 1996 and 
2002, respectively. Also attending 
and recognized during the program 
were a number of the first black stu- 
dents to integrate the graduate and 
professional schools. 

Connecting the past and the 
present, Cowan noted that he was 
standing on the same stage where, 
in 1964, the Reverend Martin 
Luther King Jr. called for equality 
under the law. “Now I am asking 
for your help to level the playing 
field for our kids today and their 
kids for generations to come,’ he 
said. “In this very hall, Dr. King re- 
minded us that ‘human progress 
never rolls through on the wheels of 
inevitability. It comes through on 
the tireless efforts and consistent 
work of dedicated individuals. ... It 
is necessary to recognize that the 
time is always right to do right.’ ” 

President Richard H. Brodhead, 
who introduced Cowan, said that 
while it took Duke University to re- 
solve to open its doors to all, it took 
actual young men and women to 
walk through those doors. He con- 


Jared Lazarus 


tinued, “They had to represent the whole promise of your race. 


formed itself.” 


Reinventing a program through a $20 million gift 


ports medicine at Duke—a division 

of the Department of Orthopaedic 

Surgery—will get a boost through a 
$20 million gift from Steven and Rebecca 
Jensen Scott. The gift will expand clinical 
and research program development, faculty 
recruitment and retention, and support for 
sports-medicine training, as well as provid- 
ing support from the medical school. This 
is among several significant gifts for Duke 
Forward, the $3.25 billion fundraising cam- 
paign launched last September. 
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Sports medicine includes the Duke 
Sports Medicine Clinic, Duke Sports Med- 
icine Physical Therapy, the Michael W. 
Krzyzewski Human Performance Lab, and 
the Duke Sports Performance Program. 

Steven Scott H.S. 78 completed intern- 
ship and residency training at Duke Uni- 
versity Medical Center; he is an assistant 
consulting professor of obstetrics and gy- 
necology at the medical school. He is the 
retired chairman of the medical invest- 


ment company Scott Holdings, LLC. A 


When Duke integrated, it did not add five black students. It trans- 


The university's 50th commemoration continues through Oc- 
tober with a wide range of campus and regional events. A closing 
celebration takes place during Founders’ Day weekend in October. 
Visit spotlight.duke.edu/5Oyears for details. 


steering-committee member for Duke 
Forward, he is also on the planning com- 
mittee for Duke Medicine’s $1.2 billion 
fundraising effort. Rebecca Scott, who 
earned an allied health certificate in nurse 
anaesthesiology from Duke in 1979, has 
served on the boards of several educational 
institutions. 

The Scotts, who live in Boca Raton, 
Florida, have five children, including two 
who currently attend Duke's medical 
school. 


FROMTHEPRESIDENT 


Pre ee eer eet evers 


Why ie Is Worth It 


aonas a growing ae about the value of higher education 





eadlines like these 
have grown com- 
mon in the past 
year. They paint a 
picture of young people taking 
on increasing levels of debt to 
buy an education that yields 
limited job prospects and de- 
flated dreams. Other stories 
use successful dropouts like 
Bill Gates and Steve Jobs to 
ask whether eighteen-year-olds 
wouldn't be smarter to use 
their college funds to start a 
business or travel around the 
world. Taken together, these 
media accounts suggest a 
growing skepticism about 
something that was once an 
article of faith: belief in the 
value of college education. 

Of course, under these 
headlines are sobering truths. 
The price of higher education 
has continued to rise faster 
than inflation, and student 
debt recently reached $1 tril- 
lion, higher than credit-card 
debt. Student loans used to be 
considered “good debt” —a ra- 
tional economic decision to 
invest in one’s future. As col- 
lege costs go up, greater pres- 
sure is put on the question, Is 
college worth it? 

In terms of dollars and 
cents, the answer is yes. There 
is strong evidence that an un- 
dergraduate degree remains 
the most valuable road to 
worldly success. Analysis of 
the 2010 census established 
that bachelor’s ee holders 


earn about $1 million more 





than high-school diploma 
holders over the course of 
their careers—a gap that 
grows to almost $3 million 
for holders of advanced 
degrees. And although the 
recession has dampened em- 
ployment prospects across the 
board, it has not hit everyone 
equally hard. In 2012, the 
unemployment rate for those 
over 25 was 8.3 percent for 
people whose education 
ended with high school and 
7.7 percent for associate's 
degree holders, but only 4.5 


There is strong evidence 
that an undergraduate 
degree remains the 
most valuable road to 


worldly success. 


percent for holders of bache- 
lor’s degrees. That’s a signifi- 
cant measure of protection. 

As we continue to await 
economic recovery, it’s not 
surprising that issues like jobs 
and income are at the front of 
people's minds. But the em- 
phasis on financial metrics can 
make us forget that college 
education has another, deeper 
value as well. 

At Duke, we equip students 
to bring a broad base of 
knowledge to the task of un- 
derstanding the world, and to 
respond nimbly and creatively 
in the face of new challenges. 
This education has payoffs far 
beyond the first paycheck. We 


prepare students to respond 
effectively and constructively 
to whatever the world will 
throw at them, and to lead 
thoughtful, meaningful lives. 

As the value of our educa- 
tion extends beyond the fi- 
nancial, getting the value 
requires more than paying the 
price. The things we do half- 
heartedly leave little mark on 
us. The things we do whole- 
heartedly transform us and 
enlarge our powers. So to get 
the value of Duke, students 
have to fully invest themselves 
in their education. Or as we 
say, they have to engage. 

In recent years, we have 
been enriching student experi- 
ence by deepening opportuni- 
ties to engage. 
Duke has more 
than doubled 
opportunities 
for students to 
do independent 
research with a 
faculty mentor. 
We've multiplied chances 
to apply classroom learning to 
real-world problem-solving 
through programs like 
DukeEngage, the Engineering 
Grand Challenges, Duke in 
D.C., and Innovation and 
Entrepreneurship. Since disci- 
pline, creativity, and team- 
work can be learned at play as 
well as in class, we've in- 
creased ways for students to 
engage in the arts, athletics, 
and other extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Because even the most 
informal interactions are en- 
riching in a community like 
this, we have been creating 
new spaces for random social 
collision—most recently, the 
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new meeting spaces soon to 
take shape within West 
Union's gothic walls. 

In short, we're working to 
increase the value of going to 
Duke—but we're also work- 
ing to contain the cost. Al- 
though tuition increases help 
fund programmatic enrich- 
ments, we have kept increases 
under tight control in recent 
years. Meanwhile, we con- 
tinue to keep Duke affordable 
by admitting students without 
regard to their family’s finan- 
cial circumstance and meeting 
their full demonstrated need. 
Duke's funding for under- 
graduate financial aid has 
risen far faster than tuition 
and now totals more than 
$120 million a year. Thanks 
to this investment we make in 
our students, the cost for un- 
dergraduates with financial 
need has remained almost flat, 
and debt levels—while never 
painless—have stayed in the 
manageable range 

Families ete to send 
their children to Duke. This 
imposes an obligation on us. 
Duke is committed to keeping 
education affordable and to 
delivering the fullest, highest 
measure of value for the cost. 
If the current national conver- 
sation has had a positive effect, 
it has been to ask colleges to 
articulate the benefit they pro- 
vide. Duke's value lies in a 
deeply enriching learning 
environment that stimulates 
students, challenges them, and 
helps them to find the person 
they could become. Living up 
to that mission is our wo 
here every day. 

-Richard H. Brodhead 
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Carrying Her Culture 
uke students traverse all sorts of distances before set- 
ting foot on campus, but few have covered as much 


LD cultural and geographic ground as Nash Mepukori. 


A member of the seminomadic Maasai, Mepukori was raised in 
Nakuru, an urban part of Kenya, and left home at the age of ten 
for boarding school. She encountered classmates from all over her 
country who represented various cultural and socioeconomic 
backgrounds. She continued her trajectory at the African Leader- 
Ship Academy in Johannesburg, South Africa. Its rigorous curricu- 
lum of entrepreneurial training and service-learning attracts some 
of the brightest students from around the continent. 

Mepukori was hooked on the high-achieving environment, full 
of teenagers who had already started their own companies, 
spearheaded sustainable-energy projects, and delivered TEDx 
talks on ways to address some of Africa’s most pressing needs. 
She saw her peers as an extension of Africa’s potential, and her 
own. “You don’t feel as overwhelmed by the statistics you read 
and the news you watch,” she says. “Africa Is fragile, and one per- 
son can ruin an entire country, but one person can change an en- 
tire country as well.” 

Drawn to Duke for its international diversity and a broad global-health curriculum, 
Mepukori continues expanding her world view while 
still Keeping an eye trained on her home. Deeply con- 
nected to her heritage, she rejects stereotypes of the 
Maasai as backward and unintelligent. However, she Is 
extremely critical of practices such as female genital 
mutilation, which has afflicted many people she knows. 
“It’s very hard to go against your own culture,” says the 
freshman. “What better way to start than with some- 
one who has escaped the system?” 


Talking Tibetan 


UVA partnership offers new language option. 


uture Blue Devils may soon greet each other with “Kusu 
— thanks to a new exchange program with the Uni- 

versity of Virginia aimed at broadening the availability of 
low-visibility languages. Starting this fall, students in Durham will 
be able to take Tibetan-language classes, and students in Char- 
lottesville will be able to enroll in Duke’s Creole courses. 

“We arent replacing the face-to-face teaching of more com- 
monly taught languages. We are protecting the languages that, in 
this economic climate, might not otherwise be sustained,” says 
Laurie Patton, dean of Trinity College. 

Duke students will earn Duke credit for the UVA course and 
vice versa. Eventually, Duke officials hope to expand the program 
to other languages and include other interested universities. The 
courses will be taught in classrooms with Cisco TelePresence tech- 
nology, a high-quality video conferencing system, at little cost to 
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Looking homeward: Masaai trive member Mepukori aspires to bring improved health-care services to her native Kenyans. 


Nashipai Mepukori 716 
Majors: Global health and 
international comparative 
studies (intended) 
Hometown: Nakuru, Kenya 


Megan Morr 


As a Baldwin Scholar, she is now among a select group of undergraduate women 
developing leadership skills through shared academic seminars, community service, 
and a living section. With the support and inspiration from 
her peers, she hopes to return to Kenya to work for humani- 
tarian-aid organizations, such as Doctors Without Borders. 
Her time in the field will help her discover her particular 
focus in global health (medicine, crisis management, and law 
are some early contenders). “Building hospitals is never 
enough,” she says. “We must find a way to bring the care to 
the people.” 

—Tim Lerow 


“We are 
protecting 
the languages 


either university, officials say. 

“It makes you feel like you're in 
the same room, which is critical for 
foreign-language teaching,” says Gil 


that, in this Merkx, director of international and 
economic area studies. Duke and UVA will 
climate, mee three rida of instruction 
. in their respective languages to sat- 
might not isfy paca tunes 
otherwise be At Duke, Creole has gained a 
sustained.” foothold because of the Haiti Lab, a 


three-year-old program at the 

Franklin Humanities Center. At 
UVA, Tibetan is taught through the Tibetan Center, founded in 
2008 to examine that language and culture. 





Sea Change 


| The Cape Hatteras sets sail under a new flag after three decades. 





TIAA NNIDE Dh clecne)= 


CHEMI 
(SOLO) ANIC fter nearly thirty-two years of service, the Cape Hatteras has spent its last 
day at sea, at least under Duke’s command. The research vessel, which Duke 
received from the National Science Foundation in 1980, has been sold for 
$900,000 to the Cape Fear Community College in Wilmington, North Carolina. 
The research platform was a beacon of scientific cooperation in the North Carolina 
marine research community. Operating out of the Duke University Marine Lab on 
| Pivers Island, the Cape Hatteras was used by many organizations, including UNC- 
Chapel Hill and N.C. State. Research 
missions ranged widely, including a 
2010 investigation of an oil spill’s bi- 
| ological and chemical effects on the 
y Gulf Coast, and a 2011 U.S. Coast 
gical matter, Charbonn | Guard antiterrorism training exercise 
the If of the class, | ceil in boarding and securing the vessel. 
Duke didn’t want to put the vet- 
| eran vessel on the market, but last 
| summer, the National Science Foun- 
dation, which, along with over gov- 
| ernmental agencies, largely supports 
| the maintenance of the ship, decided 
| to reduce its funding. At 135 feet 
| long, the Cape Hatteras is on the 
smaller end of regional class research vessels and can't handle the global missions of its 
270-foot peers. Its size, aging technology, and decrease in demand for its use made 
the Cape Hatteras a prime candidate for retirement from the NSE 
“Tt was a heavy blow for us because other institutions can retire one ship and have 
others to continue the program,” says Richard Barber, former director of the Cape 
Hatteras program and professor emeritus of biological oceanography. “We were a one- 
| ship program, so when they retired the Cape Hatteras, it hit us hard.” 
The Cape Hatteras will transfer to Cape Fear Community College’s Marine Tech- 
| nology program, one of the country’s few institutions dedicated to the training of ma- 
| rine technicians. In its new capacity, the vessel will be used to train students with an 
eye on marine research as well as the offshore-drilling industry. 
While Duke may no longer have a vessel of Cape Hatteras caliber to call its own, 
| Barber says that there will be no change in the amount of marine research that Duke 
| will conduct. —Dan Altman 
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Anew tack: Docking in a different port 





Global Health Gets Major Boost 


Trinity approves one of nation’s first liberal-arts majors in the field. 


lobal health has grown fromacer- Duke Global Health Institute and associ- 





you missed: Cookin 




















tificate program in 2006 to a full 

major, albeit one offered only as 
part of a double-major program of study. 
The major offers students a multifaceted 
approach to global health challenges and 
is one of the country’s first liberal-arts ma- 
jors in global health. 

“The double-major model is ideal for 
our students because they will reap the 
benefits of a rich, interdisciplinary educa- 
tion within a global health context,” says 
Gary G. Bennett A.M. ’99, Ph.D. ’02, di- 
rector of undergraduate studies at the 


ate professor of psychology and neuro- 
science, global health, and medicine. 

Students can pair the major with any 
other at Duke. The major begins this fall 
and requires three core courses, three 
foundations courses, three electives in an 
area of focused study, an immersive field- 
work experience, and a senior seminar. 

Since 2008, Duke has offered a master 
of science in Global Health, a third-year 
study program for medical students, a 
doctoral certificate, and postdoctoral fel- 
lowships. 
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Engineering a Reverse Rhodes 


U.S. and U.K. engineering academies establish new scholarship. 


ight U.S. universities, including 
= have established the Vest 
Scholarship program, a “reverse 
Rhodes Scholarship,” to spur international 
collaborations among graduate students 
whose studies are focused on tackling 
some of the world’s biggest engineering 
challenges. 
In the scholarship’s first year, students 
from schools attending the Global Grand 


Challenges Summit in London will be el- 
igible to apply for the scholarships. Later, 
the program will be expanded to addi- 
tional schools. Applicants will be able to 
pursue graduate studies at top U.S. uni- 
versities, including N.C. State, Caltech, 
Olin College, the University of Southern 
California, the University of Washington, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, and MIT, 
in addition to Duke. 


Students who are chosen will receive an 
expenses-paid year to pursue research op- 
portunities related to the fourteen National 
Academy of Engineering Grand Challenges 
for Engineering, designed to improve life 
in the twenty-first century. 

The scholarship, named after the depart- 
ing NAE President Charles M. Vest, has 
been endorsed by both the NAE and the 
U.K.’s Royal Academy of Engineering. 
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Duke in Togo: At a Glance 


Current students who were born in 
Togo: 


I 


Togolese nationals working at Duke: 


0 


Alumni living in Togo: 


0 


Number of undergraduate students 
who traveled to Togo with university 
programs in 2012: 


8 


Key Duke connections: 


* Through the Service Opportunities in Leader- 
ship program (SOL), the Hart Leadership Pro- 
gram offers students a twelve-month intensive 
program that includes a gateway course in the 
spring, a community-based research project in 
the summer, and a capstone seminar in the 
fall. Two SOL students have conducted summer 
research in Togo since 2008. 


Over the past five years, Duke students have 
been working in Lome, Togo, on projects fo- 
cused on HIV/AIDS, infectious diseases, and 
traditional healing through the Global Health 
Institute. The students live with local families 
and gain immersive knowledge of the rela- 
tionship between disease and society. 


Where No One Has Gone Before 


Though this summer marks the inau- 
gural DukeEngage program in Togo, its 
faculty director is quite established in 
the West African country. Since the 
mid-1980s, cultural anthropology 
professor Charles Piot has studied the 
politics, economies, and traditions of 
the Togolese people, conducting his 
twice-a-year fieldwork primarily in 
northern rural villages. 

For the past five years, Piot has 
leveraged his contacts and experience 
in the region to arrange for a handful 
of undergraduates to accompany him 
to Togo each summer. Students live 
with host families (mostly personal 
friends of Piot’s) and complete 
research or service projects of their 





choosing. In recent summers, students 
installed a solar-powered Internet 
café, developed a health-insurance 
plan at a local clinic, and investigated 
the efficacy of traditional healing 
methods. 

The principal focus of the DukeEn- 
gage program this summer is youth 
migration. Perceiving few economic 
opportunities at home (“Home ts not 
where the action is,” says Piot), young 
Togolese leave their villages and seek 
out work in neighboring countries like 
Nigeria and Benin. For many, the real- 
ity of going abroad does not live up to 
the hype. Men frequently come home 
empty-handed while women often 
resort to sex work and return having 


Don’t blink: Ben Ramsey “15 has a staring contest with three girls in Kuwdé, a small 


village in northern Togo. 
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contracted HIV. 

“All of our efforts [this summer] 
will be designed to make life in these 
villages more attractive to youth,” says 
Piot. Six students will travel to Togo 
and interview village elders, families 
of migrants, and former migrants. 
After they gain a better sociological 
understanding of the issue, the group 
will implement strategies to combat 
youth migration in the village of 
Farendé by cultivating local economic 
opportunities. One plan is to set up a 
microfinance organization, which Piot 
hopes will provide liquidity and enable 
women to do business more regularly 
in the markets. Another goal is to sup- 
port young men who have turned to 
vegetable gardening for alternative 
income by providing materials and 
training. 

Piot wants his students to accept 
local realities while remaining self- 
critical of their efforts in addressing 
complicated community needs. Ben 
Ramsey, a sophomore who studied 
youth migration in Togo last summer, 
cites this lesson as one of the key take- 
aways from his experience. “Global 
health interventions are not just about 
going somewhere and doing good,” 
Ramsey says. “The trick is keeping 
them culturally appropriate while 
making their effects last.” 

—lTim Lerow 
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The Grass Is Bluer 


Students build portals to bring rival campuses together. 


he eight miles to 

UNC-Chapel Hill 

just got shorter. 
In a corner of the Bryan 
Center’s upper level is a 
four-by-four-by-eight feet 
white box fitted with 
Bose speakers, a webcam, 
and a 60-inch LED TV 
screen, offering students 
a view into UNC's stu- 
dent union building. An 
identical box gives UNC 
students a reciprocated 
glance into the BC. 

The video connection 
between the universities 
was created by Zac Elder 2 
15 and Chris Batchelder, 
a sophomore at UNC. 


The project’s inspiration stems from a video game called Portal, “Maybe there are 


in which players communicate and move by jumping through 
oval-shaped “portals.” 

As friends often too busy to visit the opposite campus, the stu- 
dents sought an easier way to catch up. They applied for a 
Kenan-Biddle Partnership Grant, a program through Duke Stu- 
dent Affairs that awards $5,000 grants to student-led initiatives 
to enhance intellectual life at both Duke and UNC. Though ini- 
tially rejected (because it was “too unique,” says Elder), 
Batchelder pitched the idea to UNC Chancellor Holden Thorp. 
Thorp liked it and contacted President Richard H. Brodhead, 
catalyzing the project. 

Batchelder and Elder received $5,000 to assemble the portals, 
which debuted in early February. The funding was split between 
the two universities. 


Speaker Roundup 





The portals have re- 
ceived mixed reactions, 
Elder admits. “Most peo- 
ple who talk to me say 
‘Oh, great job, the por- 
tal’s really cool.’ But a lot 
of people want to know 
why.” While Elder ac- 
knowledges that the 
original idea for the por- 
tal was conversation, he 
sees other, practical uses 
for his creation. “We've 
talked about doing live 
streaming of events,” he 
says. “Maybe there are a 
hundred kids [at UNC] 
who want to hear Con- 
doleezza Rice speak [at 
Duke], and they can see 
it through the portal.” 

Inevitably, the portal 
also has become an out- 
let for trash-talk. A car- 
toon in The Daily Tar 
Heel showed a UNC 
student gazing into the 
portal at Darth Vader, 
clad in Duke blue, say- 
ing, “Come to the Dark 
Side.” And before the 


a hundred kids [at 
UNC] who want to 
hear Condoleezza 
Rice speak [at 
Duke], and they 
can see it through 
the portal.” 


Duke-UNC basketball game in February, UNC students were 
treated to a blown-up photograph of Austin Rivers’ game-winning 
shot from 2012, propped on an easel. 


—Ryan Hoerger 


Lt. Gen. Brent Scowcroft, 
former national-se- 
curity assistant 
under President 
Gerald Ford and 
President George 
H.W. Bush, as well 
as former military 
assistant to Presi- 
dent Richard 
Nixon LL.B. ’37, at 
the Washington 
Duke Inn. He 
spoke about for- 
eign-policy chal- 
lenges. 


Sarah Weddington, 
lawyer and former 
Texas state legisla- 
tor, at the Reynolds 
Theater. Best 
known for repre- 
senting “Jane Roe” 
in the landmark 
Supreme Court 
case Roe v. Wade, 
she talked about 
women’s leadership 
and the continuing 
obstacles to women 
seeking leadership 


roles. 


Richard Lugar, former 
Republican Senator 
from Indiana, at 
the Sanford School 
of Public Policy. 
He addressed “out 
of control” hyper- 
partisanship in 
American politics 
and the disintegra- 
tion of personal 
relationships in 


Washington. 





Kurt Campbell, assis- 
tant Secretary of 
State for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, 
at the Sanford 
School of Public 
Policy. He spoke 
of “the Asia pivot” 
and the future of 
American power 

in the Asia-Pacific 
region. 


> 


Arthur Mutambara, 
deputy prime min- 
ister of Zimbabwe, 
at the Fuqua 
School of Business. 
He spoke of Africa’s 
fast-growing econ- 
omy and its future 
in international 
commerce. 


DUKE MAGAZINE 


Cary Sherman, chair- 
man and CEO of 
the Recording In- 
dustry Association 
of America, at the 
law school. He 
discussed the legal 
shifts the music 
industry is making 
to protect itself 
from declining 
sales. 
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NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


DUKE360 
Renovations to the Bryan Center began during the 2012 winter 
break and are expected to be completed by fall 2013. The changes are 
designed to create more appealing and flexible spaces for students 


and staff members. This is the first major renovation since its con- 
struction more than thirty years ago. Here are a few changes to look 
forward to: 





The Plaza 

Above, a new exterior entrance to 
the retail areas; large windows 
for natural light and displays; a 
new main entrance of sliding 
glass doors 


Middle Level 


Above, middle, new homes for 
University Center Activities & 
Events, Duke Student Govern- 
ment, Black Student Association, 
and the Duke University Union 


Lower Level 

Above, right, renovated and ex- 
panded Center for Multicultural 
Affairs, Office of Fraternity and 
Sorority Life, and a new Duke 
Leadership and Social Actions 
Office; a large student-life patio 
that opens out to the Events 
Pavilion and eventually the 
lower-level renovated spaces 
of West Union 


Upper Level 

New offices for the Center for 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and 
Transgender Life with a library, 
conference room, and study 
space, as well as a patio facing 
Duke Chapel; new offices for the 
vice president for student affairs 


University Stores 

New shared entrance for unified 
University Store and the Gothic 
Bookshop; integrated technology 
center in lower level; post office 
and mailboxes in the bottom 
level of the store 


NOTABLE 





John Vaughn has been 
appointed director of 
Student health. Previ- 
ously, he served in stu- 
dent health services 
and the Department of 
Family Medicine at Ohio 
State University. He 
developed a narrative 
medicine curriculum 
across OSU. He is also 
the chair of the clinical- 
medicine section of the 
American College 
Health Association and 
an executive editor of 
the Journal of American 
College Heath. 
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Juniors Patrick Oathout 
and Jacob lobia have 
been named Truman 
Scholars on the basis of 
leadership potential, 
high academic achieve- 
ment, and a commit- 
ment to a career in 
public service or advo- 
cacy. Oathout plans to 
pursue graduate work 
in law and foreign serv- 
ice, focusing on refugee 
and humanitarian 
emergencies. lobia also 
plans to study law, as 
well as public adminis- 
tration, concentrating 
on international human 
rights with a focus on 
LGBT rights globally. 


Bev Perdue, former 
governor of North Car- 
olina, has been named 
a Distinguished Visiting 
Fellow at the Sanford 
School of Public Policy 
for the fall semester. In 
addition to sharing her 
extensive knowledge 
of state politics in the 
classroom, she will 
Serve in an advisory 
capacity with the Duke 
Center for Child and 
Family Policy. 


Kam Leong, James B. 
Duke Professor of 
biomedical engineer- 
ing, was elected to the 
National Academy of 
Engineering, one of the 
highest professional 
distinctions for engi- 
neers. Leong’s scientific 
accomplishments 
include his develop- 
ment of innovative 
treatments for brain 
cancer and his 
contributions to engi- 
neered drug delivery. 


Robert Calderbank, 
the Philip Griffiths 
Professor of computer 
science, mathematics, 
and electrical and 
computer engineering, 
has been named direc- 
tor of anew program 
called the Information 
Initiative at Duke ({iD). 
The program, designed 
to increase “big data” 
computational re- 
search, will have the 
initial focus of provid- 
ing seed funding for 
interdisciplinary com- 
putational research 
across Duke. 


Bill Adair, editor of 
Politifact, the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning website 
of the Jampa Bay 
Times, has been named 
a Knight Professor of 
computational journal- 
ism at the Sanford 
School of Public Policy. 
Politifact has affiliates 
inten states, has a 
partnership with Hearst 
Television, and has in- 
spired fact-checking 
sites around the world. 
Adair also oversaw the 
creation of mobile apps 
for fact checking. He 
will teach two courses 
in the fall, exploring 
political journalism in 
the digital age. 


Sophomores Kushal 
Seetharam and Yaohua Xue 
have been awarded Barry M. 
Goldwater Scholarships for 
the 2013-14 academic year. 
The scholarship allows out- 
Standing students to pursue 
careers in the fields of math- 
ematics, the natural sciences, 
and engineering. Xue plans 
to pursue an M.D./Ph.D. in 
pharmacology and cancer bi- 
ology. Her current research 
focuses on DNA repair in can- 
cer cells. Seetharam intends 
to earn a Ph.D. in applied 
physics. He plans to research 
applications of electromag- 
netics and photonics. He is 
working on a project to im- 
prove wireless energy trans- 
fer with metamaterials. 
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Ideas 


GENETICS 


Smoking Signals 


ets face it: Warnings regarding teenage 
smoking are as earth-shattering as those 
about alcohol’s deleterious effects behind 
the wheel. But new research from a team of U.S., 
U.K., and New Zealand geneticists adds an in- 
teresting Caveat to the common wisdom. It turns 


likely to become daily smokers as teens, and were 
more likely to have failed in attempts to quit as 
adults. 

“Genetic risk accelerated the development of 
smoking behavior,” says Daniel Belsky, a postdoc- 
toral research fellow at Duke’s Center for the Study 


out that teenagers with high-risk genetic profiles 
for becoming heavy smokers are far more likely 
to become addicted to smoking and have a 
harder time quitting as adults than 
those without the same precondition. 
Researchers first examined earlier 
studies and developed a genetic-risk 
profile for heavy smoking. By studying 
prior genome-wide associations 
(GWAS) of adult smokers, the re- 
searchers were able to identify variants 
common to the heaviest smokers. The 
variants were located in and around genes that affect how the 
brain responds to nicotine and how nicotine is metabolized. 
The team then looked at a long-term study of 1,000 New 
Zealanders from birth to age thirty-eight and identified whether 
individuals with this high-risk genetic profile got hooked on cig- 
arettes more quickly as teens and whether, as adults, they had a 
harder time quitting. Those with the high-risk profile were more 


WHAT WE’VE LEARNED: PRIMATES 





of Aging and Human Development and the Insti- 
_tute for Genome Sciences & Policy. “Teens at a 


high genetic risk transitioned quickly from trying 


“Teens at a high genetic 
risk transitioned quickly 
from trying 
to becoming regular, 
heavy smokers.” 


cigarettes 


cigarettes to becoming regular, heavy 
smokers.” 

However, a person's genetic risk pro- 
file did not predict whether the person 
would try cigarettes in the first place. 
The study showed that those who 
smoke cigarettes only on weekends or 
only one or two per day had even 
lower genetic risk than nonsmokers. 


Study participants who did not become regular, heavy smokers 
during their teens appeared to be “immune” to genetic risk for 
adult smoking problems. 

“The effects of genetic risk seem to be limited to people who 
start smoking as teens,” says Belsky. “This suggests there may be 
something special about nicotine exposure in the adolescent brain, 
with respect to these genetic variants.” 


Duke’s primatologists have been channeling their inner Curious George 
lately. Here’s a rundown of the latest monkey business making headlines. 


It really is 

a popu- 

larity 

contest: 

a Rhesus 

macaques 
that have large, strong so- 
cial networks tend to be- 
long to families of 
similarly amiable 
macaques. Not only that, 
but playing nice with oth- 
ers tends to yield greater 
reproductive success. A 
rollary shows that the 
ost aggressive monkeys 
nave greater reproductive 
success—but so do the 
nost passive monkeys. 
€ loser? The monkey in 
e middle. 


to] 


3565 


435 














- 


Yawning is conta- 
gious: Jingzhi Tan, an 
evolutionary anthropol- 

ogy Ph.D. stu- 
a dent, has found 

« that showing 

bonobos a video 
of a yawning bonobo 
from an unknown social 
group will prompt the 
same reaction. The 
xenophilic bonobo is one 
of the two closest relatives 
of Homo sapiens and Is a 
bellwether of our more 
sociable tendencies. (Our 
other closest relative is 
the notoriously xenopho- 
bic and aggressive chim- 
panzee.) 
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Coalitions— 
they’re not just 
for government: 
Speaking of chimpanzees, 
males that successfully 
enter strategic alliances 
are more likely to mate 
and rise in rank. Central 


3 positions in a coali- 





. tlonare most ben- 
eficial. Chimps use 
these coalitions to direct 
aggression at one or more 
targets, further asserting 
dominance. 


’Tis almost as 
good to give as 
to receive: When 
given the opportunity to 
give or receive a squirt of 
Juice, rhesus macaques 
usually keep it for them- 
selves. But they choose to 
give away the juice if the 
choice is that or nothing 
for them- 
Selves. Turns 
out, the 
same region 
* of the brain 
is active 
when this animal receives 
a reward or simply 
watches another receive it 
instead. 


Hitting the share button: [hough 
« plenty are quick to dismiss the “sharing” zeit- 
geist as an expression of narcissism, our ances- 
tors might beg to differ. Bonobos will share their food 
with or even give up their own meal to total strangers, 
as long as the stranger offers social interaction. (Chimps, 
on the other hand, possess no compunction.) 





OFFICEHOURS 


Richard Newell: 
Energizing the Energy 
Debate 


The former head of the U.S. Energy Informa- 
tion Administration and current director of 
the Duke University Energy Initiative 
(energy.duke.edu/initiative), Richard Newell 
researches and analyzes the economics of en- 
ergy policy. Ina recent Office Hours interview, 
the Gendell Associate Professor of energy and 
environmental economics discusses the myth 
of American energy independence and offers 
insight into current U.S. energy debates. 


On American energy independence: 

We're getting to the point where we will be meeting 
all of our domestic needs for natural gas through do- 
mestic production. So there is a point at which you 
can become physically self-sufficient in energy. Does 
that mean that you're energy-independent? Even if 
we produced all of the oil that we need domestically, 
that wouldn’t make us independent of global oil 
markets. As prices changed globally, they would 
change in the U.S. 


On the Keystone XL Pipeline: 

The construction of the pipeline itself would create a 
lot of jobs and would cost billions of dollars, which 
would mean economic opportunity for those in- 
volved in the construction. On the other hand, the 
pipeline would be bringing crude from the Albertan 
oil sands, which has raised environmental concerns. 
The thing that makes oil sands different from con- 
ventional oil is that they’re harder to extract—you 
have to dig up the oil, you have to remove the sand 
that comes along with it. 


On electric cars: 

At the tailpipe of an electric vehicle, there are no 
emissions, so it’s extremely clean from a local envi- 
ronmental point of view.... Right now the main hur- 
dle for electric vehicles is the cost. Once you've got an 
electric vehicle, it’s actually cheaper per mile driven 
than gasoline. However the cost of [buying] electric 
vehicles is thousands of dollars higher than buying a 
conventional car. 


On the recent increase in gas prices: 

Over the last couple of months, there’s been de- 
creased Saudi Arabian production of oil and some in- 
creased positive outlook in terms of growth in the 
global economy. Those things have led to an in- 
creased price of oil... [And] as the summer driving 
season comes in late spring, every year we see a tick- 
up in gasoline prices, about twenty cents per gallon. 
This year we're seeing that a lot earlier than we nor- 
mally would. 





Not-So-Positive Stereotypes 


rue or false: Women are more in 

touch with their emotions. Immi- 

grants work harder than the native 

population. Answer: It doesn’t matter, 

because positive stereotypes like these are 

more underhanded than their negative 
counterparts. 

Aaron Kay, associate professor of man- 
agement and of psychology and neuro- 
science at the Fuqua School of Business, 
led a series of studies to test how indi- 
viduals responded to both negative and 
positive stereotypes. Kay and his team 
found that people are more likely to dis- 
cern bias if it’s negative and that bias is 
harder to spot if it appears with a posi- 
tive slant. 

In the first study, participants read two 
fake newspaper articles describing scien- 
tific findings that reflect common stereo- 
types of African Canadians, such as 
those around athleticism. In the other, 
the article presented negative stereotypes 
about African-Canadian intelligence. 


Readers exposed to the positive stereo- 
type were less likely to report bias in the 
articles than those exposed to the negative 
stereotype. In a follow-up, researchers 
measured the range of emotions when 
reading the fake articles. The positive 
stereotype did not produce any notable 
increase in emotions, while the negative 
stereotype led to more negative emotion. 

The tests also showed how positive 
stereotypes can have a negative impact 
on perceptions about an entire targeted 
group. Another set of Participants was 
asked to rate different groups and note 
characteristics that could be explained by 
nature or nurture. [he researchers found 
that it was the positive stereotypes that 
strengthened belief that general racial 
differences are biological. 

“Positive stereotypes are potent be- 
cause they insidiously influence people's 
general beliefs about the nature of group 
differences and ironically trigger other 
negative stereotypical beliefs,” Kay says. 


The Abiding Burdens of Bullying 


e all know bullying is painful to endure, but new research shows that bul- 

Wi= children are at a greater risk of developing anxiety disorders, depres- 
sion, and suicidal thoughts as adults. 

“We were surprised at how profoundly bullying affects a person’s long-term func- 


tioning,” says William E. Copeland, assistant clinical professor in the psychiatry de- 
partment. “This psychological damage doesn't just go away because a person grew up 


and is no longer bullied.” 


The findings were based on more than twenty 
years of data from the Great Smoky Mountain 
Study, a sample of 1,420 children between the ages 
of nine and thirteen from eleven counties in western 
North Carolina. Enrolled in 1993, the children and 


their parents or caregivers were interviewed annually 


“Bullying is 
potentially a 
problem for 
bullies as well 
as for victims.” 


until age sixteen and periodically thereafter. 

A quarter of the children reported being bullied at least once, with boys and girls 
reporting at about the same rate. Around 10 percent acknowledged bullying others. 
Of the original sample, more than 1,270 children were followed into adulthood. The 
subsequent interviews included questions about the participants’ psychological health. 

As adults, those who said they had been bullied, plus those who were both victims 
and aggressors, were at higher risk for psychiatric disorders compared with those with 
no history of being bullied. Those who were only victims had higher levels of depressive 
disorders, anxiety disorders, generalized anxiety, panic disorder, and agoraphobia. 

Those who were both bullies and victims had higher levels of all anxiety and de- 
pressive disorders, plus the highest levels of suicidal thoughts, depressive disorders, 
generalized anxiety, and panic disorder. Bullies were also at increased risk for antisocial 
personality disorder. 
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Observer 


Defending His Dissertation 


Like countless graduate students before him, biomedical engineer Andrew Fontanella has spent 
years toiling away in pursuit of his doctoral degree. Today, he presents his work to the five faculty 
members on his search committee who will decide his fate. | By Bridget Booher 


ndrew Fontanella could be for- 

given for wanting to be some- 

where else. At six foot three, with 
a tousle of curly dark-brown hair that adds 
another inch or two, he looms above every- 
one else in this cramped second-floor class- 
room in the generically named Medical 
Sciences Research Building on Research 
Drive. It’s 11:30 ona windy Wednesday 
morning in March, and Fontanella keeps 
an eye on the clock. It ticks closer to the 


noon hour, when he will face a group of 


esteemed Duke faculty members to defend 
his doctoral dissertation. 

Fellow graduate students and members 
of his biomedical engineering research lab 
file in to the classroom and grab deli sand- 
wiches from a selection provided by local 
restaurant Saladelia. For dessert, there are 
two homemade cheesecakes, baked by 
Fontanella’s mother, Evelyn. She and An- 
drew’s father, Bill, spent nine hours on the 
road yesterday, driving from Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, through a late winter snow- 


storm to be here for the culmination of 


their son’s graduate-school career. 
It’s a journey that began in the fall of 2005, 


“Meeting cancer patients gave me a 
really valuable perspective on why 
researchers do the work they do.” 


when twenty-three-year-old Fontanella 
arrived at Duke with a bachelor’s degree in 
electrical engineering from Penn State. A 
few years into his graduate studies, in opti- 
cal imaging and spectroscopy, he began to 
realize that the work was more abstract 
than hed envisioned. Biomedical engineer- 
ing, with its interdisciplinary approach to 
devising practical applications for clinical 
settings, seemed a better fit. He contacted 
Mark Dewhirst, the Gustavo S. Montana 
Professor of radiation oncology and direc- 
tor of the Duke Comprehensive Cancer 
Center's radiation oncology program, who 
agreed to serve as his adviser. 
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And so, for the past six years, Fontanella 
has been conducting research in Duke's 
Tumor Microcirculation Lab, examining 
the vasculature of tumors and how it re- 
acts to different forms of radiation ther- 
apy. In addition to long hours spent in 
the lab, Fontanella worked directly with 
oncology physicians, nurses, and patients 
to analyze how blood flow to a tumor is 
altered by hyperthermia therapy. (Hyper- 
thermia treatment involves applying heat 
to the tumor to increase blood flow and 
enhance the efficacy of radiation.) As the 
nurse or doctor placed an optical fiber 
probe on the patient’s tumor, Fontanella 
managed the software that collected data, 
and he engaged in conversation with the 
patient. 

“Meeting cancer patients 
gave me a really valuable 
perspective on why re- 
searchers do the work they 
do,” says Fontanella. “Peo- 
ple were so willing to enroll 
in [cancer] studies that 
wouldnt help them di- 
rectly, but that might help 


the next person.” This past 
September, his research 
took on a deeper personal 
dimension when his mater- 


nal aunt, Roberta Ritter, died at the age of 


fifty-seven, a year after being diagnosed 
with stomach cancer. He has dedicated 
his dissertation to her. 

As the noon hour approaches, the group 
files out of the classroom and snakes its 
way across an elevated walkway into the 
adjoining Clinical and Research Labora- 
tory and another nondescript classroom. 
Fellow biomedical engineering doctoral 
student Amy Frees sets up the laptop on 


which Fontanella’s PowerPoint presenta- 
tion is loaded while he stands at the 
lectern placed at the front of the room. 
Dewhirst is joined by the other members 
of the dissertation committee: biomedical 
engineering professors Nimmi Ramanu- 
jam and Joseph Izatt; medical oncology 
professor Victoria Seewaldt, director of the 
Breast Cancer Prevention Program at 
Duke’s Women’s Wellness Clinic; and as- 
sociate professor of surgery Bruce Klitz- 
man, who also holds appointments in 
biomedical engineering and cell biology. 
“Tt is a privilege and an honor to intro- 
duce Andrew Fontanella to you,” Dewhirst 
says, welcoming the assembled group. 
“When I first met Andrew, he knew a lot 





about electrical engineering but not that 
much about biology. When I suggested 
that he look into angiogenesis’—the 
growth of new blood vessels from existing 
vessels—“he said, “What’s angiogenesis?’ ” 
Everyone in the room laughs. 

After concluding his remarks, Dewhirst 
takes his seat, and all eyes are on 
Fontanella, whose quiet composure of half 
an hour earlier has given way to under- 
standable nervousness. He faces the audi- 


ence members without looking directly at 
anyone, hoping not to stumble over his 
words. Although he turned in his disser- 
tation a week earlier and has run through 
the presentation over and over again, this 
time is different. It’s the real deal. 

Fontanella takes a breath and launches 
his presentation. The title of his disserta- 
tion appears on the screen: “Novel Image 
Processing Techniques to Assess Radiation 
Responses in the Tumor Microenviron- 
ment.” Throughout his talk, he uses the 
first-person plural as he elaborates on his 
doctoral research. 

“Our results indicate that the tumor vas- 
culature may be sensitive to widefield 
tumor irradiation, but after spatially frac- 
tionated dosing, a robust angiogenic re- 
sponse is observed that may be associated 
with indirect radiation response in the 
spared tumor fraction—a phenomenon 
known as the radiation bystander effect,” he 
explains. “This response may be modifying 
the regulation of certain cellular signaling 
pathways associated with angiogenesis, 
tumor cell proliferation, invasion, and 
metastasis.” 





the direct killing of the proliferating can- 
cer cells. But he and other researchers have 
been exploring alternative radiation mod- 
els that instead target the vascular compo- 
nent by delivering non-uniform doses 
across the tumor. His results suggest that 
the response of the tumor-associated vas- 
culature to radiation is a major factor in 
tumor death or survival. In other words, 
treating a tumor'’s vasculature—the blood 
vessels that surround and “feed” it—has a 
measurable impact on whether a tumor is 
eradicated (or not). 

For the next forty-five minutes, Fontanella 
describes the premise, design, results, and 
analysis of his doctoral research. As he 
wraps up his remarks, the first slide in his 
PowerPoint presentation comes back 
around: a montage of his lab mates, plus 
an adorable picture of a bright-eyed mouse. 
Everyone applauds, and Fontanella smiles, 
looking visibly relieved. Dewhirst asks 
everyone to leave the room so that the dis- 
sertation committee can ask him questions 
in private. 

Thirty minutes later, the door opens 
and Fontanella emerges. He feels pretty 


At 1:54 p.m., the door opens again, 
and Dewhirst extends his hand to 
Fontanella. “Congratulations!” he says, 
and ushers the soon-to-be Ph.D. back 
into the room to receive further accolades 
and feedback from the committee. Offi- 
cial paperwork is signed and dated; 
Fontanella says he plans to submit the 
documentation to the graduate school 
later that afternoon. 

But first, festivities are in order. Fontanella 
and his committee members make their 
way back to the room where the lunch re- 
ception had taken place, and where his 
friends and family are waiting. Bill and 
Evelyn Fontanella catch sight of their son 
and Dewhirst, conversing convivially, and 
they beam. There are hugs, photos, and 
hearty handshakes. Dewhirst pops open a 
couple bottles of champagne and pro- 
poses a toast: “lo Andrew!” 

Later that evening, he will gather with 
friends and family at Tyler’s Taproom in 
downtown Durham’s American Tobacco 
complex. “When I told people a few 
weeks ago to meet me there the afternoon 
of my defense, I specifically avoided call- 
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Allin a day’s work: From left, Fontanella prepares to defend his dissertation; adviser Mark Dewhirst (in glasses) listens intently; the aspiring Ph.D. awaits the final word from his committee. 


For those whose recollection of high- 
school science is hazy, Fontanella’s investi- 
gation explores an intriguing and 
innovative approach to cancer treatment 
in which radiation is delivered in a non- 
uniform manner. Iraditional modes of ra- 
diotherapy typically strive to deliver 
constant doses across the tumor, with the 
goal of sparing any normal cells that lie 
outside the tumor itself. The rationale for 
this conventional approach considers only 


good about how it went, although he re- 
alized about three-quarters of the way 
through his presentation that he still had- 
nt made eye contact with anyone in the 
room. Once | did, it was good to see the 
encouraging faces of my friends. But I 
tried to avoid looking at my committee 
members, because if they had looked con- 
cerned I would have started worrying.” 
Now he waits while the committee delib- 
erates. 


ing it a celebration, because I didn’t want 
to assume too much,” he says. A smile 
spreads across his face, and his voice drops 
a bit lower, as though confessing a secret. 
“But I was pretty sure it was going to be 
a celebration.” | 


This summer, Fontanella will begin a joint 
postdoctoral fellowship/medical physics resi- 
dency program at Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center in New York. 
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f rKnowledge 


Tapping into drinking water, 
a substance that’s been 
variously treated, distributed, 
regulated, consumed, 
and—unfortunately— 

taken for granted 
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his was one commencement 
address not bound to be bob- 
bing in the sea of the forget- 
table. It would not be especially 
“fun or breezy or grandly inspi- 
rational,” as the speaker (and the cultural 
phenomenon), David Foster Wallace, told 
Kenyon College seniors in 2005. But it 
would not be watered-down wisdom, as he 
signaled with his starting parable: “There 
are these two young fish swimming along, 
and they happen to meet an older fish 
swimming the other way, who nods at 
them and says, ‘Morning, boys, how’s the 
water? And the two young fish swim on 
for a bit, and then eventually one of them 
looks over at the other and goes, “What the 
hell is water?’ ” 

The point of the fish story, Wallace said, 
is that “the most obvious, ubiquitous, im- 
portant realities are often the ones that are 
the hardest to see and talk about.” And 
what could be more obvious, ubiquitous, 
and important—and so seldom a discus- 
sion item—than water, particularly the 
water we drink? 

As it happens, water is a discussion item 
on a typically sunny late-winter day in 
Durham's typically crowded Whole Foods. 
Not far from the array of wines is a table 
stacked with water bottles, a display 
presided over by a salesman decked out in 
large earrings, multiple finger rings, and a 


print shirt ablaze with fire-spewing drag- 
ons. Formerly in the vitamin-supplements 
business, he’s offering little cups of Aqua- 
tion, “purified spring water” that is “rec- 
ommended by dental professionals.” He's 
also handing out cards inviting customers 
to experience “fresh hydration powered by 
Xylitol & Electrolytes.” The water itself— 
“spring water bottled at the source’ —is in- 
fused with Aquation’s “proprietary 
oral-health blend,” purified with “advanced 
filtration,” and “certified Kosher.” 

Water, water, everywhere, the upscale 
aisles of Whole Foods included, and who 
knows what we should be drinking? A new 
guide through the confusing currents is 
Drinking Water, a book by James Salzman, 
who holds appointments in Duke's law 
school and the Nicholas School of the En- 
vironment. Salzman specializes in natural- 
resources law. “Any time there is a resource 
that’s scarce—whether it’s an endangered 
species, timber, or water—the law is going 
to have to step in and figure out questions 
of regulation and distribution, and how to 
negotiate the tradeoffs,” he says. “If we're 
concerned about saving endangered 
species, how do we factor in communities 
built around logging?” 

The book earned a cover blurb from 
Guns, Germs, and Steel author Jared Dia- 
mond (“Even if you prefer to drink 
wine—it’s mostly water anyway—you'll 


enjoy this book”); was a “recommended” 
read in Scientific American (with one on- 
line comment speculating that “solar- 
power atmospheric water generators” 
would be the liquid provider of the fu- 
ture); and, according to Amazon, floated 
comfortably into the realm of the history 
of the commonplace (“frequently paired” 
with Consider the Fork: A History of How 
We Cook and Eat). “Water is one of the 
few true universals,” Salzman says. “Issues 
around drinking water occur everywhere 
and across all time. Drinking water is an 
essential human act. What’s more inter- 
esting is how cultures have invested in the 
supernatural or metaphysical aspects of 
water. For any society built around natu- 
ral springs, there’s always a supernatural 
linkage with this substance that comes 
pouring out from rocks. So there’s also a 
mystery to water.” 

There's little mystery about the place- 
ment of settlements from the Neolithic 
time onward. Reliable sources of drinking 
water were nearby, whether they were 
wells, springs, streams, or lakes. And the 
history of urban planning is the history, in 
part, of societies figuring out how to store 
and distribute water. From the American 
Southwest to the Middle East, excavations 
of ancient civilizations have produced 
plenty of archaeological evidence of sophis- 
ticated water management. 





would not have had the chance to 














Did lead pipes 
contribute to the fall of 
the Roman Empire? Not 

likely. The aqueducts were 

constantly flowing, so the water 


settle and stay in contact with 
lead for very long. Also, the 
geology around Rome is 










dominated by 
limestone, meaning that 
calcium carbonate would 
have built up to the point of 
providing a sort of inner pipe 
or insulating layer removed 
from the lead. 
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For most of history, safe drinking water 
has been the precious exception. In much 
of the world, safe drinking water remains 
precious: More than a billion people lack 
access to even a basic water supply. Well 
over 2 billion people lack adequate sanita- 
tion. Where communal or free water 
sources are too far away or clearly contam- 
inated, the poor purchase their water from 
street vendors or tanker trucks. These 
prices are always higher than the price of 
water from municipal 
supply systems, often 
twelve to twenty times 
as much, producing 
“the tragic irony of the 
poorest in society pay- 
ing the most for their 
water, Salzman writes. 

Payment is just one 
aspect of how drinking 
water is regulated, and regulation, stretch- 
ing to water-safety concerns, has never 
been a purely technical matter. Notions of 
safety evolve over time and across cultures; 
they're shaped by understanding of disease, 
technological capability, aversion to risk, 
and social wealth. In his book, Salzman 
sketches a cholera outbreak in Victorian- 
era London, in 1854. It was a time when 
most people still imagined miasma, or air- 
borne vapors, rather than germs, to be the 
drivers of disease. The outbreak caught the 
attention of an influential London physi- 
cian, John Snow; he found that every 
cholera victim had lived within a quarter- 
mile of the popular Broad Street Pump. It 
was a finding translated into Snow's 
“Ghost Map” of cholera-case clustering. 
Local officials were persuaded to shut 
down the water source, and the outbreak 
stopped soon after. “This marked both the 
first time a government had sought to stop 
the outbreak of a waterborne disease,” says 
Salzman, “and the birth of the modern 
field of epidemiology.” 

Having embraced the modern field of 
epidemiology, we now take for granted 
that our tap water is subject to exacting 
chemical and biological analyses. Accord- 
ing to Durham’s Department of Water 
Management, “Everyone expects to turn 
on their tap and have clean, safe drinking 
water flow out,” and to flow out “in full 
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Perhaps 
the most 
impressive 
ancient water 
engineering in 
the Americas was 
constructed at Machu 
Picchu by the Incas, who faced 
the challenge of moving water 
from a distant spring to their 
Capital, located at an elevation of 


more than 7,000 feet. Sloping canals delivered 
water through agricultural terraces to the 
emperor's residence and then, through 

a Series of sixteen fountains, down the 


mountain to the city’s residents. 


compliance” with regulatory requirements. 

The soothingly labeled Safe Drinking 
Water Act requires the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency to set maximum contami- 
nant levels for copper, lead, and more than 
eighty other compounds. Salzman points 
out that since its passage in 1974, the act 
has regulated ninety-one contaminants. 
“That sounds impressive until one realizes 
that more than 60,000 chemicals are used 
within the United Sates, and the number 
is growing. Moreover, since the year 2000, 
not a single chemical has been added to the 
list. Indeed, many of the standards for 
chemicals that are listed have not been re- 
vised since the 1980s or 1970s.” 

A key point about safety, in Salzman’s 
view, is that just because something obnox- 
ious is in our drinking water does not 
mean it poses a significant hazard. For that 
matter, just because mice or rats will re- 
spond in some strongly negative way to a 
megadose of something doesn’t make that 
something offlimits, at any level, for hu- 
mans. He mentions the August 2011 issue 
of Reader’ Digest, with its bright red cover 
warning that our water “may contain: 
rocket fuel, birth control pills, arsenic, and 
more shocking ingredients.” An accurate if 
alarming assessment, but one that ignores 
the scientific view that mere traces of many 
compounds are harmless, in Salzman’s 
view. “Arsenic’s mere presence in a glass of 


water does not mean you're poisoning 
yourself by drinking it.” Of course, there 
are contrary findings that low levels of 
some things—that their presence at any 
threshold—might not be just abstractly 
“shocking” but actually harmful. 

The inevitable uncertainty around safety 
standards helps explain the popularity of 
bottled water and its branding strategy, 
which plays up the natural, pure essence of 
the clear liquid. Yet most bottled water, be- 
cause it doesn’t apply to interstate com- 
merce (and therefore to Food and Drug 
Administration oversight), is exempt from 
federal regulation. And some states don't 
regulate bottled water at all. Salzman 
found that Massachusetts dedicates only 
one-quarter of one person per year to su- 
pervise bottled water in the state. As Salz- 
man puts it, “All of the ‘0 percent’ daily 
values tell us precisely 0 percent about the 
water's specific source, mineral composi- 
tion, and quality.” 

On the other hand, New York City, ac- 
cording to its most recent self-reporting, 
collects more than 1,200 tapwater samples 
per month from some 546 locations. OF 
ficials analyze those samples for a host of 
water-quality indicators: bacteria, chlorine 
levels, acidity, pollutants, clarity, odor. 

For better or worse, bottled water helped 
inspire Drinking Water. Not long before 
David Foster Wallace was set to deliver his 
iconic address with its watery metaphor, 
Salzman was teaching a class on the Clean 
Water Act. And he was surprised to see that 
more than half his students had bottles of 
water sitting on their desks. If tap water is 
safer than ever before, he wondered, then 
why is bottled water so popular? 

These days, he says, his students are 
more likely to be deploying Nalgenes, 
translucently colored containers that are 
advertised as being environmentally 
friendly and virtually indestructible. Still, 
Salzman notes that in 2011, Americans 
drank more than 9 billion gallons of bot- 
tled water—roughly 312 single-serve bot- 
tles per man, woman, and child. Bottled 
water, he says, is poised to become the na- 
tions dominant beverage, surpassing even 
soft drinks. 

The lure of the personalized water con- 
tainer is somewhat ironic, since, as Salz- 
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Saltzman: The popularity and availability of bottled water may cause public fountains to be as rare as phone booths. 


man’s book makes clear, civilized societies 
were built around water management. 
Rome is the prime example, and one that 
the U.S. would do well to heed: Salzman 
writes that across the U.S., a major water 
pipe bursts every two minutes, with much 
of the water infrastructure built decades 
ago or even dating back to the Civil War. 
By comparison, the Romans were water- 
savvy and certainly infrastructure-minded. 
The waters of the high-rising Marcia aque- 
duct, built in 144 B.C.E., were distributed 
throughout the city by gravity and largely 
used for drinking. Almost half of the aque- 
duct’s water went to private use, and 


roughly a quarter went to the city’s public 
basins, known as /acus, which were used by 
citizens for gathering water for domestic 
use. But some particularly privileged citi- 
zens had pipes running from the main sys- 
tem to their houses. For that luxury, they 
were assessed a special water tax, known as 
a vectigal. Piped delivery of water to a pri- 
vate residence was a status symbol of 
wealth; a major black market arose in 
“puncturing” —attaching secret pipes to 
main lines in order to draw water illicitly 
into private residences. 

Rome illustrated two different and still- 
competing concepts, then, of drinking 


Les Todd 


water: a public good provided by right 
through imperial beneficence, and a pri- 
vate good for domestic consumption. Salz- 
man writes, © lo the wealthy Roman, water 
in the house—whether for drinking, an or- 
namental fountain, or domestic uses—ef- 
fectively was a priced good. The water itself 
was free, but charging for the service of 
water delivery made it a commodity. To 
the average Roman resident, however, 
water in the city was available by right, as 
free for the taking as water from the Tiber 
River.” 

During the Middle Ages, holy wells 
throughout Europe began to compete with 
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one another for the burgeon- 
ing commerce of pilgrims. In 
an early example of product 
br anding, each holy well pro- 

duced its own distinctive con- 
tainer with a special seal. 

the eighteenth century, ie 
spa towns as Bath in E nel: ind 
and Saratoga Springs in New 
York were feeling the brand- 
ing imperative. Given the at- 
traction of taking the waters 
at the spa, it seemed a logical 
(or business-smart) step to 
promote the possibility of 
taking the waters home. And 
so the spas bottled their own 
mineral waters. 

For the U.S., the first bot- 
tled-water carrier was, at least 
Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Enamored of 
France 
during his time there as am- 
bassador, he arranged for the 
shipment of a supply to 
Philadelphia upon his return, “delighting 
his cre companions with French wine 
and French water, Salzman writes. 

By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, bottled water was becoming available 
well beyond 


according to legend, 


the spring water in 


ambassadorial circles. In 
1845, Poland Spring sold its first bottled 
water in a three-gallon clay jug. Vittel, 
Deer Park, and Arrowhead followed, all 
taking advantage of rapid advances in bot- 
tling technology and industrial processes, 
along with the growth of railroads for ease 
of transport. 

In Drinking Water, Salzman sketches an 
early bottled-water success story. The car- 
bonated waters from the town of Vergeze, 
close to Nimes in the 
south of France, had been 
celebrated since Roman 
times. In 1863, Emperor 
Napoleon III granted 
Alphonse Granier, former 
mayor of Vergeze, per- 
mission to sell water from 
the local spring that for- 
merly had been free for 
the taking. Granier hired 


Louis Perrier, a doctor in- 
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Timeless commodity: The Water Carrier of Seville by Diego Velazquez 


terested in the use of hydrotherapy to treat 
arthritis, help run the spa. Three 
decades later, Perrier and a group of finan- 
cial supporters, drawn to the market po- 
tential of its waters, purchased the spring. 
Seeking additional capital, Perrier brought on 
an Englishman, Saint-John Harmsworth, 
who had sampled the waters while travel- 
ing in France. Harmsworth—paralyzed 
from what Salzman says must have been 
among the very first car accidents—chose 
to keep the Perrier name but to create a 
new image for what he now called “The 
Champagne of Bottled Waters.” 

The floodgates opened for the modern 
bottled-water market in 1976, with the 


transatlantic launch of Per- 
rier. Perrier used a generous 
advertising budget to posi- 
tion its product as a healthy 
and chic drink. The company 
was riding a cultural wave. It 
recruited spokesman Orson 
Welles, perhaps not the pic- 
ture of chicness, but an actor 
whose voice boomed with 
authority. It also had the 
marketing savvy to sponsor 
the 1979 New York City 
Marathon, where 6,000 run- 
ners competed in Perrier T- 
shirts. In Salzman’s words, 
“The health craze sweeping 
the nation fit perfectly Per- 
2 riers positioning as a classy 
alternative to sugar-filled, fat- 
tening soda.” 

Salzman offers a $54 mil- 
lion illustration of the strange 
supremacy of bottled water— 
the price tag for a new foot- 
ball stadium at the University 
of Central Florida. On opening day in 
2007, security guards prevented fans from 
bringing water into the stadium. When 
those fans went to get a drink of water to 
cool off, they found no drinking foun- 
tains. The only water to be found was in 
$3 bottles at the concession stands. It’s re- 
markable, he says, that the stadium de- 
signers saw nothing wrong with failing to 
provide drinking fountains in a place 
where high temperatures and humidity are 
the norm. “Indeed, they saw it as a clever 
way to increase concession revenues.” 
Drinking fountains, he observes, are be- 
coming rarer than pay phones. 

In an acclaimed new novel (pretending 
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Jewish law regarding drinking water has been traced as far back 

as 3000 B.C.E, when Semitic tribes settled in Ur in the land of Mesopotamia. 
The basic rule was one of common property. As the later writings of the Talmud 
put it: “Rivers and streams forming springs, these belong to every man.” 
islamic and Jewish water law flow together harmoniously: The Arabic word 
for Islamic law, “Sharia,” literally means “the way to water.” 
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to be a self-help 
book) by Mohsin 
Hamid, How to Get 
Filthy Rich in Rising 
Asia, it’s not just 
drinking fountains 
that are disappearing; 
so, too, is safe and 
accessible drinking 
water. As the book 


During the height of the Cold War, 
conspiracy theorists saw 
Communist nefariousness in 
the fluoridation of public water 
supplies. The fact that some 
fluorine compounds were used 
as rat poison made the thought 
scary—all of which informed 


paying for health- 
promoting water in 

a bottle to having 
your free-flowing 
drinking water pri- 
vatized; privatization 
is “a poster child for 
everything that’s 
wrong about global- 
ization, Salzman says. 


sketches the sordid Stanley Kubrick's Dr. He adds that it’s a 
scene, Your citysneg-  §{rangelove. Inthe movie, complicated issue, in 
lected pipes are crack- General Jack D. Ripper part because a water 
ing, the contents of un- ; i company, unlike, say, 
derground water mains launches a preemptive an electricity provider, 
and sewers mingling,” Strike against the Soviet doesnt actually own the 
with the result that taps Union to thwart a plot water, even though it 
are disgorging water full F may own the water treat- 
of contaminants. The to contaminate the ae ment, or the water lines, 
nameless hero in a name- precious bodily fluids or even the water-chan- 
less country finds an av- Of Americans. neling dam. 


enue to his filthy (or con- 

taminated) riches: He 

builds a business empire by boiling tap 
water, sealing it in bottles collected from 
restaurants, and selling it as a health-pro- 
moting product. 

Selling the book is a motivation for 
Hamid’s visit to a Raleigh bookstore, in 
March. Hamid tells his bookstore audience 
that his hero has “identified a market 
niche” by peddling something that’s not 
too dangerous, not too safe, not too ex- 
pensive, but certainly not free. Hamid, 
unselfconsciously enough, takes an occa- 
sional sip from a bottle of Whole Foods’ 
own brand of spring water, 365, “bottled 
at the mountain source.” He says, “The 
market has become this all-powerful thing. 
In an tiber-capitalist society, the govern- 
ment does very little and people basically 
are on their own. People don't have food, 
don't have shelter, and increasingly don’t 
have water. What had been common prop- 
erty is now becoming expensive.” 

Like the clueless consumers in Hamid’s 
novel, people are quick to buy into the 
idea that bottled water has benefits and a 
price to go along with those benefits. (In 
the annual “Drinking Water Supply and 
Quality Report,” New York officials tell 
residents that bottled water “costs up to 
1,000 times more per year” than the city’s 
drinking water.) But it’s a big step from 


And the privatization 
record is mixed, as is the 
case for water as a firm foundation for 
building a business. There are plenty of 
examples of damaging effects from water 
privatization: rate hikes, cutoffs to cus- 
tomers who can't pay, reduced water 
quality, secret contracts, bribery and cor- 
ruption. But there are contrary examples, 
Argentina among them, where public au- 
thorities have failed to provide safe and 
adequate drinking water. After a wave of 
privatization in the 1990s, Argentina saw 
measurable benefits—cleaner water, faster 
repairs, improved water pressure, fewer 
stoppages, and the expansion of water 
lines into poorer areas not previously con- 
nected at all. 

Ambiguities may endure over privatiza- 
tion, but in the U.S., some 95 percent of 
the water systems are public utilities. 
Drinking water in the U.S. is “a great suc- 
cess story, Salzman says. “It’s remarkable 
that anywhere you travel in the United 
States, you don’t give a second thought to 
what you drink out of the tap.” Success, of 
course, has its limits: This winter, North 
Carolina's media were filled with reports 
of dozens of wells in Wake County with 
dangerous levels of a cancer-causing chem- 
ical. Officials said that some of the con- 
tamination may have come from a former 
circuit-board manufacturer. 


Around the world, it’s an even murkier 
picture. According to UN estimates, by 
2030 more than half of the world’s pop- 
ulation will live in water-scarce areas. 
There are just two options, Salzman says. 
One is to move water from water-rich to 
water-scarce regions. (“Think tankers full 
of Great Lakes water plowing the seas to- 
ward the Middle East or icebergs towed 
from the poles.”) But there are plenty of 
challenges with that practice. In 2008, 
while suffering its worst drought in sixty 
years, Barcelona had six ships per month 
delivering more than 400 million gallons 
of freshwater—with a cost per gallon 
more than three times higher than that of 
regular water. The second strategy is to 
generate new supplies of water locally. But 
technology can offer only so much in the 
drinking-water arena: It’s hugely expen- 
sive to construct and operate desalination 
plants, and desalination relies on coal- or 
oil-fired power processes, which emit 
huge amounts of greenhouse gases that in 
turn aggravate climate change. 

“There is little doubt that climate 
change will increase the scarcity of water 
in some areas over the coming decades,” 
says Salzman. Drinking water is only a 
small fraction of overall water consump- 
tion; in cities, authorities provide potable 
water for a range of uses, from cooking to 
flushing toilets. So “diminished availabil- 
ity of municipal water will, in turn, mean 
less water available for drinking,” he adds. 
“The story of Barcelona, as developed a 
city as anywhere in the world, and its 
need to buy tanks of fresh water, provides 
a cautionary tale.” 

Salzman’s biggest water-related caution 
has to do with the declining infrastruc- 
ture. “We're not making the investments 
that we need to make to keep the system 
robust and resilient. It’s not that different 
from bridges and roads.” Any suggestion 
to hike water rates, he writes in the book, 
seems almost as taboo as talk of raising 
taxes. “Most people seem to assume that 
cheap water should be ours by right and 
that government, somehow, should find 
the means to pay for it on its own. We 
have taken the ready availability of water 
for granted in the past and intend to do 
so in the future.” r 
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Colleen Fitzpatrick solves historical mysteries, deciphering centuries-old records and 
spelunking through the past, near and distant, like a time-traveling gumshoe. 


By Sean Flynn 


aurice Conway does not recall being partic- 
ularly polite when the phone rang that first 
evening, and he had every right not to be. 
He was fifty-seven years old and retired be- 
cause of a bad heart that had required doc- 
tors to splice veins around the clogged spots 
in his arteries, and he'd given up cigarettes 
only five months earlier, which will make any man irritable. 
On October 24, 2007, he was settled in a comfortable chair in 
his house near Askeaton, an Irish village from 
which he has never roamed far. His cell phone 


rang back. And she explained again. In 1948, a Northwest Airlines 
charter with a crew of six carrying twenty-four merchant seamen 
from Shanghai to New York crashed into the side of a remote 
Alaskan mountain. Forty-nine years later, two pilots and avia- 
tion-history buffs named Kevin McGregor and Mare Millican 
finally found the wreckage on the side of Mount Sanford and, 
poking up from the ice, a severed hand and forearm. The U.S. 
military, through its Armed Forces DNA Identification Lab 
(AFDIL), already had eliminated twenty-eight of the victims as 
the owner of the arm, which left two. One was 
Frank Van Zandt. 


rang. The number is unlisted, and yet a stranger Fitzpatrick Was Fitzpatrick’s job was to find a living relative of 
with an American accent was jabbering at him. for many years a Van Zandt (the genealogy part) to compare a 

“There was this woman on the phone,’ he wea: DNA sample (the forensics) from the severed 
says, “and she told me about this arm that was scientist, and for some hand. The difficulty, though, was two-fold. One, 
found in the snow, and she talked to me about of them an actual Van Zandt had no direct descendants. Two, Fitz- 
this Kevin McGregor and the U.S. Army and this i E: atrick was working with mitochondrial DNA, 
plane crash that I'd never heard of.” rocket scientist. which is passed from generation to generation ex- 


“There’s a phrase we use over here,” Conway 
says. “ ‘It’s all double-Dutch to us.’ And it was all 
double-Dutch to me. So, no, I wouldn't have been very polite.” 
He told the woman on the phone, “It’s very difficult for me to 
understand what you're on about. Could you call back in an 
hour?” 
So Colleen Fitzpatrick Ph.D. 83, who used to be a rocket sci- 
entist but now practices a softer science called forensic genealogy, 
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clusively through females. That meant she had to 
trace Van Zandt’s family tree back through his 
mother and grandmother and so on until she found a kind of ge- 
netic matriarch, from whom she could then work forward through 
a separate, unbroken branch of daughters and granddaughters 
until she found one of Van Zandr’s distant, liv- 
ing relatives. 
This is not easy. 


A closer look: Forensic 
genealogist Fitzpatrick 


Jessica Haye & Clark Hsiao 








And this is why Maurice Conway was befuddled. Conway, a 
retired machinist in an Irish village, had never heard of Van 
Zandt, the merchant seaman flying home from Shanghai sixty 
years earlier. 

But Fitzpatrick (who, by the way, remembers Conway being per- 
fectly polite, all things considered) persuaded him to swab the in- 
sides of his cheeks with a DNA test kit and mail it back to AFDIL. 

A few weeks later, on Thanksgiving Day, Conway got a message 
on his cell phone. “A very, very jubilant Colleen Fitzpatrick,” he 
says. “She was screaming, ‘It’s a match, it’s a match! ” 

And that is why it is now definitively known that a severed hand 
frozen in a glacier since 1948 belonged to Frank Van Zandt, sec- 
ond cousin twice removed of Maurice Conway, two men separated 
by 5,000 miles and sixty years. 


California, home, with her partner (business and domestic), An- 
drew Yeiser. But it is not particularly surprising that she found 
Maurice Conway, either. Forensic genealogy is a niche profession, 
and a relatively new one at that—it apparently wasn’t even recog- 
nized as a distinct discipline when Fitzpatrick self-published her 
first book, Forensic Genealogy, in 2005—and it has some jingly 
definitions (“CS/ meets Roots” being the most pop-culturally rele- 
vant if generationally mangled example). But Fitzpatrick, who has 
a gift for reducing complicated concepts to simple conversation, 
can dumb it down. “I find people for a living,” she says. 

It’s more complicated than that, of course. She finds people, yes, 
and she’s very good at it. But she also solves historical mysteries, 
deciphering centuries-old records and spelunking through the past, 
near and distant, like a time-traveling gumshoe. She was part of a 


‘There are 6.3 billion people on the planet. | needed to find one.’ 


_ 6 
here are 6.3 billion people on the planet,” Fitz- 
patrick is saying one afternoon in January, “and 
I needed to find one.” She pauses for a beat. “And 
| found him.” She’s a petite woman of fifty-seven 
with a puff of auburn hair and a round face, 
which she arranges into a firm, proud smile when she says that. 
The Hand in the Snow, as the Van Zandt episode came to be 
called, was one of the first major media splashes for Identifinders 
International, the company she runs out of her Huntington Beach, 


oe 


FALSE MEMOIRS 


team that identified a Baby Doe who drowned when the Titanic 
sank, and she has twice helped expose popular Holocaust memoirs 
as frauds. Last year, she plugged a DNA sample from a crime scene 
twenty years old into databases to narrow the search for the killer 
of a teenaged girl in Seattle to a genetic line related to Pilgrims 
who came over on the Mayflower. Granted, that is a rather large 
pool so many generations later, but still a smaller one than detec- 
tives had generated in the previous two decades. 

More important, though, are the routine cases, the anonymous 


n 1997, a woman named Misha Defonseca 

wrote a book about the four years she spent 

as a child searching war-torn Europe for her 

Jewish parents, who'd been deported by the 

Nazis from Belgium. She’d been sheltered by 
a pack of wolves and she'd killed a German soldier, 
a story all the more remarkable and harrowing be- 
cause she’d been only seven years old when her 
search began. Misha: A Memoir of the Holocaust 
Years was an international bestseller, translated into 
eighteen languages. 

A decade later, Herman Rosenblat wrote another 
wonderfully improbable memoir, Angel at the Fence, 
in which he recounted how a young girl passed him 
food through the electrified fence of a concentration 
camp—a girl he married years later after he met her 
ona blind date in New York. On her program, Oprah 
Winfrey called Rosenblat’s romance “the single 
greatest love story” she'd ever heard, and the film 
rights to the book sold for $25 million. 

Unfortunately, neither story was true. Defonseca 
admitted as much in 2008, and Rosenblat’s publisher 
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canceled Angel at the Fence two months before its 
scheduled release in February 2009. 

Colleen Fitzpatrick, recruited by a friend, was part 
of a team that helped expose both frauds. They 
found a record of Defonseca registering for the first 
grade in Belgium at a time she'd claimed to be run- 
ning with wolves. And while Rosenblat had indeed 
been imprisoned in Schlieben, the team traced his 
story through his wife’s family—and discovered she 
was hundreds of miles from that concentration camp 
at the time. An examination of the camp’s layout 
and interviews with other survivors, meanwhile, 
suggested it would have been unlikely—or impos- 
sible—for a prisoner and an outsider to get close 
enough to the guarded, electrified perimeter fence 
to exchange food. 

Fitzpatrick worked pro bono on both cases. Why? 

“| don’t want people saying I’m biased,” she says. 
“| get nothing for this, nothing.” Yet she researched 
both cases—and is involved in a third possible 
hoax—because she finds such grievous frauds of- 
fensive. 





A Mémoire of the Holccoust Years 


a 


fs 


ANGEL AT THE FENCE 


Misho Vetonseca 


Holocaust accounts. 


“There are still some of us who care about the 
truth, and the truth of the Holocaust,” she says. “And 
| believe that should be kept as true and pristine as 
possible for future generations.” 


—Sean Flynn 


clients who are looking for someone and, through that someone, 
maybe something more. For them, she finds connections they've 
ached for, sometimes for decades. 

On the coffee table in her den, for instance, there is a framed 
certificate that says “For Colleen Fitzpatrick” across the top. 
“Guru, guide, diplomat, friend, and sleuth extraordinaire. With 
boundless admiration, affection, and appreciation.” It’s from a sep- 
tuagenarian man, and his family, whod been adopted as a child 
and had been searching for his birth parents for decades. They're 
long dead, but now the old man knows where he came from. “She 
solved a 56-year-old riddle in only nine months,” it reads at the 
bottom, “January-September 2012.” 

“You need to know who you are, where you come from,” Fitz- 
patrick says. “There's some kind of very strong biological connec- 


tion to know: to know who you 
look like, if you look like your 
mother or your father, that they 
like hot food like you do, that 
they were gifted musically like 
you are. If you don't know where 
you come from, there’s this big 
hole in your life.” 

And every now and then, there 
is a man like Maurice Conway. 
When you cold-call a person 
about a frozen, severed limb, 
when you reach across all those 
miles and all those years, the 
focus can change and the past can 
be brought into the present. “You 
begin to ponder the big picture 
of our nature,” she says. “You 
begin to realize there's more to 
life than birth and marriage and 
death records, that there's this big 
connectedness. There’s some- 
thing really profound that we 

ave, and sometimes you don't 
know youre missing it until you 


find it.” 
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the Northwest Airlines D(-4. 


he was not formally trained for this business of find- 

ing people. Rather, Fitzpatrick was for many years 

a scientist, and for some of them an actual rocket 

scientist. She spent the early 1980s at Duke, smash- 

ing neutrons into calcium molecules as part of earn- 
ing her doctorate in nuclear physics. She spent a couple of years 
after that lecturing in physics at Sam Houston State University, 
in Texas—“My two years as cannon fodder,’ she says—but got 
distracted by the optics lab on campus. 





Deadly discovery: A remote site in Mount Sanford, Alaska, above, 
brought challenges in identifying victims of the 1948 crash; right, 


She happened to attend a seminar by T-H. Jeong, one of the 
foremost experts on holograms, and was rapt as Jeong reproduced 
a three-dimensional image of a little toy duck. Yes, it might seem 
silly—there’s not much practical application for a fancy represen- 
tation of a child’s toy—but Fitzpatrick was fascinated by the 
process, by the precision of the technique and the materials and 
the interplay of light on solid matter. “There’s physics, there’s 
chemistry, there’s perception,” she says, “so many different areas 
that combine, literally, into what we define as the big picture.” 

She began spending Friday nights in the optics lab, when the 
building was still and quiet (slight vibrations and even the change 
in air pressure from a closing door can ruin a hologram), trying 
to reproduce that image of a toy duck. It took her five years, by 
which time she'd left academia for a job at an aerospace firm, 





Courtesy Colleen Fitzpatrick 


where she worked on laser-radar amplifica- 
tion. Holograms weren't part of her day job, 
so she built her own optics lab in her garage, 
weighting down a table with a half ton of 
sand to steady it. It was a hobby, really: Her 
first perfected hologram was of a small, pink 
angel her grandmother had given her, and she 
created others that a friend inlaid into a coffee 
table so that, from the proper angle, there ap- 
peared to be flames flickering in the wood. 

In 1989, though, after a second job at a dif- 
ferent firm working with lasers, she opened 
her own shop, Rice Systems, Inc., and started 
hunting for government contracts. She won 
her first one in May 1990 from the U.S. 
Army's Aviation Systems Command to de- 
velop, in the military’s highly hyphenated 
terms, “non-destructive testing of metal-ma- 
trix composite materials for high-perfor- 
mance aircraft engines.” In layman’s terms, 
she was going to use holograms to look for 
flaws in airplane parts. Her idea didn’t work, 
but shed learned how to write grants and navigate the govern- 
ment bureaucracy. She landed a couple more small contracts, then 
some larger ones, and her business grew. Through the 1990s, she 
worked on an optical gyroscope for the Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, a contraption for NASA to see how crys- 
tals grow in space, and an eye-pressure gauge that doesn’t use that 
annoying puff of air. 

By the early 2000s, Rice Systems had grown to a staff of ten. 
Fitzpatrick was contracted to develop the optical and environ- 
mental sensors for the Jupiter Icy Moons Orbiter (JIMO), a nu- 


Associated Press 
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clear-powered spacecraft that was going to explore Europa and, 
possibly, Ganymede and ¢ ‘allisto. It was a huge contract, both in 
terms of money and exposure. But NASA'’s priorities shifted with 
the political winds of the Bush years, and JIMO was cancelled. 
For Fitzpatrick and Rice Systems, it was a final, crippling setback. 

“The building’s burning down around you, sixteen years of your 
life is going up in smoke, and I said, ‘Okay, it’s time 
to regroup,” she says. 

She turned to genealogy. Actually, Fitzpatrick had 
been a genealogist, albeit an amateur one, long before 
she was a physicist. 

She grew up in New Orleans, the oldest of four 
children born to a florist and his wife, and surrounded 
by grandparents and aunts and uncles and cousins, 
an extended family of dozens. And 
they told stories, the older ones did, 
of the Fitzpatricks and Kellys (her 





long scourge of ergot, a fungus that grows on rye and induces mis- 
carriages. (It’s also where LSD comes from. “The village where my 
family came from had been on acid for ten years!” she says.) 
Solving that riddle took more than thirty years, another hobby 
Fitzpatrick worked on sporadically. Yet history—the common his- 
tory of common people—remained a passion. For five years, for 
instance, beginning in 2000, she coordinated the 
compiling of an Internet database of 2.5 million 
birth, death, and marriage records from eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century New Orleans, a task carried 
out by about 200 volunteers who transcribed records 


n 1 4 ten pages at a time. 
. “When youre a rocket scientist,” Fitzpatrick says, 
E “you just can't leave a hobby alone.” So when she re- 
y z grouped, she turned to what she 
Bet... knew and loved best. She wrote 


Forensic Genealogy—‘\ didn't even 


mother’s side) that had come be- 
fore, stories of yellow fever and tu- 


vont Che New Pork Cimes. 


know forensic genealogy existed as a 


berculosis and of the Kelly who was 
the first man with a bathtub in his 
neighborhood. “They were refer- 
ring to people who died years be- 
fore they were born; they'd never 
met them, yet somehow their oral 
history was spot-on,” she says. 
“When you have that kind of child- 
hood, you don't come to love his- 
tory—youre born living history.” 
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== nes profession’—and she and Yeiser set 
TITANIC SINKS FOUR HOURS AFTER HITTING ICEBERG; 
866 RESCUED BY CARPATHIA, PROBABLY 1250 PERISH; 
SAFE, MRS. ASTOR MAYBE, NOTED NAMES MISSING 


up their own publishing house, Rice 
Book Press, to print it. She sold 
| copies at genealogy conferences and 
| seminars, and her name got around 
| (though she already was fairly well- 
known in certain genealogy circles) 
as an expert in this new field. 
Then, one day in 2006, she got 
an e-mail message from a man she'd 
never met; she never spoke to him 





One day in 1968, when Fitz- 
patrick was thirteen years old, her 
maternal grandmother found in a 
closet an iron box that had be- 
longed to her grandmother. Inside 
was Fitzpatrick’s great-great-great 
grandmother's marriage contract, 
the equivalent of a prenup, writ- 
ten in French and dated 1854. 
“This was wonderful,” she says 
now. “Everything about it was in- 
teresting, because it was a connec- 
tion to her.” 

She took the document to her 
high-school French teacher (Fitz- 
patrick speaks five languages flu- 
ently, and can get by in a couple more), who helped 
her translate it. The contract also had a reference 
number on it, which she sent to the village in France 
where it originally had been filed, and the clerk there 
sent her back a copy of the marriage license, which 
included the names of the bride’s and groom's par- 
ents. She used that information to request more 
records. “And I did that again and again and again,” 
she says, “until I got back to the beginning of the 





who drowned on the itanic. 


records in 1664.” 

She'd reached back thirteen generations to the Ulmer family in 
the Alsatian village of Sigolsheim, where they most likely had fled 
from Germany during the Thirty Years War. But then she noticed 
something odd in the birth records from that era: For ten years, 
there were no live births. That led her to research historic weather 
patterns and medical practices and anything else she could think 
of until she finally deduced that Sigolsheim had suffered a decade- 
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The Lost Titanic Bele Te 


Mystery solver: Fitzpatrick helped identify a baby boy, Sydney Leslie Goodwin, 





»wed Out of Belfast Harbor 


PARTIAL LIST OP THE SAVED. 


and never would. He was searching 
for a woman in a Taiwanese village 
who held the title to some un- 
claimed property. Could Fitzpatrick 
help? 

Why, yes, she could. She required 
skills in neither forensics nor geneal- 
ogy: She used Google, and it took 
her less than ten minutes. 

She didn’t know what to do, 
whether she could charge for some- 
thing so simple and, if so, how 
much. She asked Yeiser. “Charge 
him an arm and a leg,” he told her, 
“but get the arm up front with a 
four-day guarantee. After four-days, 


Bettmann/CORBIS 


get the leg.” 

So Fitzpatrick e-mailed her offer, which was ac- 
cepted, then four days later e-mailed the Taiwanese 
woman's address in Tapei. The man, who she be- 
lieves was a real-estate investor hunting owners of 
abandoned properties, was none the wiser and ex- 
tremely grateful. “And that was the first of eighty 
arms and legs I got from him over the next two 
years,” she says. 

Hardly any of those other seventy-nine searches 
were as easy as the first. They didn’t involve forensics—no match- 
ing of DNA samples—but most required her skills in genealogy, 
tracing people through old records. Her business grew, and she 
took on more clients, finding lost relatives and birth parents, 
roaming across the planet by phone and Internet. It is not lucrative 
work, but it’s immensely rewarding. Because every now and then, 
there comes a Hand in the Snow and all that follows. 


Unknown Child's Shoes (M2005.4.1a) From the collection of the Maritime Museum of the Atlantic, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


FDIL wanted to figure out who that severed limb be- 
longed to partly out of respect for the dead yet largely 
as a science experiment, developing techniques that 
might eventually help identify 809 Korean War ca- 
sualties buried in a Hawaiian cemetery. Given the 
Hand in the Snow’s age and condition, it seemed a good test sub- 
ject. Indeed, that it belonged to Van Zandt also was confirmed with 
fingerprints, no small feat considering those fingers had been des- 
iccated by the elements for six decades and, after it had thawed, 
had been embalmed. 

Because she was trying to match mitochondrial DNA passed 
solely by mothers to their children, Fitzpatrick began her search 
for a match with Van Zandt’s mother. From Van Zandt’s birth 
certificate, she learned his mother’s maiden name was Margaret 
Conway and that she would have been born in 1876. Frank’s 
brother Orville’s marriage cer- 


tificate, which she found in the 2520) 
cate 4569 6830 

archives in Bennington, Ver- 38Spe 4720 
mont, told her Margaret had cies, lakes hi Sshd 
emigrated from County Limer- a epfAie 3308 © 
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each generation of marriage, 
from Anne O’Shea to Bridget 
Sheehy to Cathleen McNamee, 
who married a man named (co- 
incidentally) Conway and, in 
1951 gave birth to a son she 
named Maurice. 

When Fitzpatrick called him that first night, when it was all dou- 
ble-Dutch to him, Maurice was skeptical but also curious enough 
to agree to the DNA test. “Colleen had such a convincing voice,” 
he says. “Somebody genuinely looking for help, that was the tone 
of her voice. Sincere. That’s the word.” 

But while the match in the lab showed that they were geneti- 
cally related, Maurice still needed to prove their shared lineage— 
to demonstrate that the DNA link was because he and Van Zandt 
had descended along a related female line. So he combed through 
archives and wandered cemeteries, searching for people he never 
knew were his kin. “It was very exhausting,” he says. “I spent an 
awfully long time in graveyards. For those four months, | ate, I 


slept, and I spoke to the dead, looking for inspiration. And that 


bothered me as well. To me, Maurice, I was disturbing the dead, 
inquiring into the dead. I was actually disturbing their peace.” 

And he disturbed their secrets. Elizabeth Drum’s daughter 
Anne—Maurice’s great-grandmother—was born in 1856. “But 
the skeleton in the cupboard is October 1857,” he says. “That’s 
when Elizabeth got married.” This would have been a terrible 
scandal, a child out of wedlock, and no one in the family had 
known of it. “But that mixed emotion turned to admiration,” 
Maurice says. “Just nine years earlier, wed had the famine, but 
she had the strength to keep her child. I fast-forward a hundred 
years, to 1956, and those women were sent to a home, and they 
never saw those babies again. And without Anne O'Shea, there 
would have been no Maurice Conway.” 

But that was the only skeleton rattling in the cupboards. And 
here’s what else Conway found: his family. He has dozens of 


How it works: The yellow circles represent people in a DNA project. The variable is the distance the circles are away from each other. The closer 
the circles are in the diagram, the more closely those people are related. If two people match on their DNA, they share the same spot in the 
diagram, and that circle gets larger. The red labels are the DNA markers, signaling where two people have a mismatch. If two people are sepa- 
rated by three mismatches—for example, on DNA markers 385, 390, and 455—they are a genetic distance of three apart, explains Fitzpatrick. 


cousins on his mother’s side in and around Askeaton, but they'd 
never been close, never more than nodded at each other on the 
street. Through his research, he leafed out the wide family tree, 
and on March 6, 2008, sixty of his relatives gathered to learn of 
their shared history. At least twenty of them Conway had never 
stood in the same room with before, and he believes that was 
the first gathering of his mother’s side of the family in which a 
Conway was present, let alone hosting. 

“Prior to this happening, I just had my own family, my father 
and my brothers,” he says. “But now I have a wider family to 
pray for and to remember at Mass.” He pauses. “It’s a beautiful 
story.” a 


Flynn is a correspondent for GQ. 
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BY MATTHEW SHAER 


n a Friday in December, Philip J. Cook received an e- 

mail message alerting him to a mass shooting at a small 

school in Newtown, Connecticut. The details were star- 

tling: The perpetrator, a twenty-year-old later identified 

as Adam Lanza, had murdered his mother with one of 
her own handguns, before making his way to Sandy Hook Elemen- 
tary School, where he killed twenty children and six staff members, 
including the principal and the school psychologist. Just before 10 
a.m., with police closing in, Lanza shot himself in the head. He was 
pronounced dead on the scene. 

Two things quickly occurred to Cook, a professor at the Sanford 
School of Public Policy. The first was that the magnitude and 
specifics of the crime, even in the era of mass shootings like 
Columbine (fifteen dead, twenty-one injured) and Virginia Tech 
(thirty-three dead, seventeen wounded), were unprecedented. “I 
think I’m pretty human when it comes to this kind of thing,” Cook 
says. “It was completely devastating. And the more we learned about 
it, the more horrific it became.” 

The second was that his phone would be ringing off the hook 
soon. Cook, who is lanky and tall, with a head of formidable silver 
hair, has been researching U.S. firearms policy for almost forty years. 
He has racked up a reputation—to quote one of his colleagues—as 
the single “most important person working on the problem of gun 
violence in the U.S.” When a mass shooting happens, Cook is fre- 
quently the first person reporters call. 

Sure enough, by the next day, the queries had begun to pour in. 
The New York Times got in touch, as did National Public Radio, and 
Al Jazeera. There was even an e-mail request from a producer for a 
television network in Turkey, which was interested in creating an 
hour-long special on Newtown. Most reporters offered variants of 
the same question: How can we stop this from happening again? 

Cook answered as best he could. Targeted law-enforcement tac- 
tics—like the “stop and frisk” approach—have been proven to work, 
he explained, and a more comprehensive registration system for guns 
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could help, too. Above all, he suggested a common-sense, middle- 
ground approach. “If you want legisl: ition that doesn’t impair legit- 
imate uses but has the potenti: l for reducing the body count, 
limiting the size of magazines is the way to go,” he told a reporter 
for an NBC affiliate in California. 

But truth be told, he had reason to believe no one would heed his 
recommendations. Hed fielded plenty of these kinds of requests be- 
fore—after Virginia Tech; after the Fort Hood attacks of 2009, when 
an Army major gunned down nineteen at a base in Texas; after the 
2012 murder of twelve people during a midnight screening of The 
Dark Knight Rises, in Aurora, Colorado. In each case, there was a 
media furor, some thundering pronouncements from politicians— 
followed quickly by counterattacks from the National Rifle Associ- 
ation—and resounding calls for a “national conversation. And in 
each case, the issue eventually disappeared from the front pages and 
the TV screens. 

All academics, of course, occasionally experience a similar frus- 
tration—the inability to directly influence the course of contem- 
porary events, no matter how nonsensical or even backward the 
decisions of professional policymakers might appear. For Cook, this 
frustration is particularly acute. He prides himself on being a true 
economist, a numbers man, a man who trusts in the power of em- 
pirical evidence and hard facts. And the hard facts collected by 
Cook over the course of his career yield an irrefutable conclusion: 
More guns equals more dead people. 

Yet public- -opinion polls consistently show that even as the number 
of gun deaths in the country soars—the number hovers around 
30,000 a year, and could reach 35,000 annually by 2015—Americans 
have comparably little interest in gun-law reform. A recent and much- 
discussed Pew study, for instance, found that on the list of the Amer- 
ican public’s priorities for 2013, “strengthening the economy” was 
number one, “dealing with moral breakdown” was number sixteen, 
and “strengthening gun laws” was near the very bottom of the list, at 
number eighteen, just above “dealing with global trade.” That study 
was conducted in January—a month after the Newtown shootings. 

More distressingly for Cook, the NRA, armed with hundreds of 
millions of dollars in annual revenue from members, has succeeded 
in disseminating a series of arguments that Cook and many of his 
colleagues believe are contradicted by the best science on the subject. 
The most prominent of those arguments, put forward by economist 
John R. Lott Jr. in More Guns Less Crime: Understanding Crime and 
Gun-Control Laws, is that one of the only things that halts gun vio- 
lence is a heavily armed public. 

This is a dismaying inverse of what Cook has found. As a result, 
he says, “Much of the effort by people I respect has been spent play- 
ing defense against big flashy claims that are being made on the other 
side.” He props one long leg on a nearby chair and stares into the 





The NRA has disseminated a series of arguments that Cook 
and many of his colleagues believe are contradicted by the 


best science on the subject. 


middle distance. “It’s been hard to kind of take charge of the agenda 
because the stuff that’s getting the headlines is coming from people 
th at I don’t respect but who have access to the media,” he continues. 
“They have a big machine behind them. So it seems like it’s impor- 
tant to have somebody take them to account, and there's a group of 
us who try to do that. It isn’t as uplifting as it might be.” 
Which means Cook isn’t done fighting yet. Far from it. 
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ead enough online critiques of Phil Cook's work, or 
Twitter messages about him, or the comments 
under online articles in which he has been featured, 
and you might reasonably conclude that he is a 
French-born Communo-Fascist, dispatched to the 

., like some gun-stealing Terminator, with the express purpose 
of ent up the Second Amendment and making a ten-acre 








Chris Hildreth 


Professional reckoning: Cook now questions the effectiveness of policymakers—including himself—who have spent decades trying to reduce gun violence. 


wide bonfire of semiautomatic assault rifles. 

In fact, Cook grew up with guns, and still owns one today. He 
was raised in Clarence, New York, not far from Buffalo, on a large 
tract of land that his family rented out to local farmers. Cook's par- 
ents tried out a few agricultural “experiments” themselves—three 
pigs and then some goats—before finally settling on dairy cows. 
Growing up, Cook saw guns as a part of life. Cook's father kept a 
.22 rifle, mostly to help clear out animal intruders, and Cook and 
his three older brothers learned how to use it. There was no 
fetishism associated with the gun, no speeches on the importance 
of “the right of the people to keep and bear arms.” It was just a 
tool, one of many on the farm. 

Cook was a skilled high-school athlete—he continued to run 


marathons until 2008, when worries about his heart made it im- 
possible—but from an early age, he sensed his future was in aca- 
demia, and he went from an undergraduate degree at the University 
of Michigan straight on to graduate work at Berkley, where he 
earned his Ph.D. in economics in 1973. Notably, for a man whose 
name eventually would become so deeply associated with firearms 
policy, Cook did not immediately gravitate toward the topic. There 
was no “Road to Damascus moment,” he likes to say. 

In 1973, a newly minted assistant professor at Duke, Cook was 
asked to teach a seminar on criminal-justice policy; at the same 
time, in his research, he was delving into the efficacy of the correc- 
tional system, from job opportunity rates for ex-cons to prosecu- 
torial clearance rates. All of it provided a natural segue to gun 
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policy. One of his first studies on the subject, published in 1976, 
was titled “The Effect of Gun Availability on Robbery and Rob- 
bery Murder: A Cross-Section Study of Fifty Cities.” 

In that paper, Cook concluded that although “an increase in the 
density of guns in a city has no effect on the overall robbery rate,” 
robberies involving guns were three times as likely to result in the 
death of the victim. Furthermore, the data indicated that the “per 
capita rate of robbery murders increases with the density of guns 
in acity.” His closing note was almost plain- 
tive: “My results,” he wrote, “do suggest the 
prediction that, fa way could be found to 
reduce the density of handguns in a city, 
then this reduction would ameliorate the se- 
riousness of the robbery problem.” 

Before tackling gun violence, Cook had 
never received much press for his work. But 
now the media were suddenly paying atten- 
tion. It began with a commuter paper in 
Delaware that harped on Cook's finding 
that gun robberies were less likely to injure 
the victims than knife robberies. “It was 
clearly cherry-picking,” says Cook, because 
it focused on injuries and not death. “And 
it was being presented as being an example 
of how ridiculous academic research is. So 
my introduction to this intellectual market- 
place of ideas was a sneering response.” 

Rather than discouraging him, that sneer 
inspired Cook. In subsequent years, he approached the gun ques- 
tion from a kaleidoscopic variety of angles. He has explored the 
effects of gun violence on children (dire) and the effect of gun vi- 
olence on society at large (the poor bear the brunt of the impact, 
but every part of the socioeconomic spectrum is affected ad- 
versely). He helped demonstrate that a net increase in household 
gun ownership leads to more homicides and, more generally, an 
increase in gun use in the course of a crime. 

And he worked to show that, contrary to the assertions of the 
NRA, guns actually are used rather infrequently for self-defense. 
To that end, mining data from a National Crime Victimization 
Survey published in the mid-1980s, Cook found that only 3 per- 


Accoraing to 
OuUbIic-opinion 
Oolls, even as 
the number of 
gun deaths 
soars, Americans 
have comparably 
little interest in 
gun-law reform. 


cent of all victims were able to use a gun against a potential burglar. 
“Since about 45 percent of all households possessed a gun during 
that period,” he later wrote, “I concluded that it is relatively unusual 
for victims to be able to deploy a gun against intruders when they 
have one nearby.” 

In fact, he discovered, residential burglary rates and home inva- 
sion rates are not reduced at all by a high prevalence of guns. “The 
reverse is true,” he says. “More guns results in more residential bur- 
glaries, presumably because guns are prof- 
itable loot.” 

Perhaps most famously, in a 2000 book 
called Gun Violence: The Real Costs, Cook and 
Jens Ludwig A.M. ’92, Ph.D. ’94, a former 
graduate student of Cook's, estimated that the 
annual cost of gun violence approaches $100 
billion a year—a sum that includes medical 
and legal fees, lost earnings, and insurance ex- 
penditures. In straightforward prose, they laid 
out some possible solutions to the national 
gun-violence epidemic: harsher sentencing for 
using a gun in a crime; the closure of the 
loophole that allows consumers to purchase 
rifles and pistols at a gun show without a 
background check; more aggressive policing; 
and further research into “personalized 
guns’ —weapons that recognize the grip or 
fingerprints of an authorized user. 

“There are a variety of programs to reduce 
eun violence that enjoy widespread popular support, have little ef- 
fect on the ability of most private citizens to keep guns for personal 
use, and have benefits that exceed costs,” Cook and Ludwig wrote. 
Gun Violence ignited a robust debate in the mainstream media, 
which covered the book extensively—the conservative National Re- 
view chided Cook and Ludwig for disseminating a “sensational 
hundred-billion-dollar factoid,” while The New York Times praised 
the book, calling it “the first effort to make a comprehensive esti- 
mate of the price the nation pays for criminal shootings, gun acci- 
dents, and suicides committed with guns.” 

Ludwig, now a professor at the University of Chicago Law 
School, says that some of Cook’s contributions “are so foundational 
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HAVE GUN-CONTROL ADVOCATES ADOPTED THE WRONG STRATEGY: 


f Phil Cook backed his way 
into the study of gun violence 
in the U.S.—arriving at the 
topic via a broader study of 
criminal justice—Kristin A. 


Goss found herself thrown in headfirst. On 


‘What's he doing on the TV in Boston?’ ” 
Goss says. “But then I realized they were 
just sending the Denver coverage of 
Columbine straight to the local station.” 
By the end of the day, the media were 
reporting that fifteen were dead at 
Columbine High School, including the 
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the afternoon of April 20, 1999, Goss 
M.PP. 96, then a graduate student at Har- 
vard, was standing in her Somerville apart- 
ment when she saw the face of a Denver 
anchorman on the television set. Goss had 
grown up in Colorado, and she recognized 
the anchorman. “I remember thinking, 


shooters. The incident remains one of the 
deadliest school shootings in American 
history. 

“I was perplexed. You had all this gun 
violence,” Goss says, “all these high-pro- 
file assassinations. And I found myself 


that they have become deeply infused into the policy and research 
discussion in ways that make you forget that the ideas were ever 
not with us.” He offers a couple of examples: Cook coined the 
phrase “secondary market” to describe all of the unregulated gun 
transactions that occur in the U.S. every day. Cook also is respon- 
sible for the estimate that 40 percent of all gun transactions are 
conducted on that secondary market. As Ludwig points out, the 
figure is used frequently by politicians such as President Barack 
Obama and Vice President Joseph Biden. 

Anthony Braga, another frequent co-collaborator, and a senior 
research fellow at Harvard, says one of Cook’s signal achievements 
was in his rigorous insistence on “scientific data collection,” rather 
than becoming tangled in the messy and subjective political web 
that surrounds the contemporary gun-control debate. 

Cook uses “analysis to reveal the underlying conditions that 
cause social problems to persist,” says Braga. “Other academics 
seem content with describing problems without offering any con- 
crete policy recommendations based on their research. Phil wants 
to make a difference now.” 


hil Cook is sixty-six. In four years, he says, he will re- 

sign his tenure and aim for emeritus status. As a kind 

of summing up of his career, he recently began work- 

ing on a long document he fondly refers to as his 

“memoir.” (Working title: “The Great American Gun 
War: Notes From Four Decades in the Trenches.”) The essay is less 
academic paper—lay readers will find it blessedly free of dense jar- 
gon—than emotional self-reckoning. 

“Criminologists, economists, public-health scholars, and policy 
scientists have all made substantive contributions’ to the field of 
gun research, Cook writes at one point in the essay. “Unfortu- 
nately, it is not clear that this research has improved the quality of 
the debate or the policymaking.... In short, gun violence serves 
as a challenge to the very possibility of evidence-based policymak- 
ing in a contentious area.” 

It’s an extraordinary statement—one that gets at the deep frus- 
trations and feelings of impotence that can plague academics who 
dare wade into contemporary politics. 

But Cook is not wholly nihilistic on the topic of his life’s re- 





search: He points out in “Ihe Great American Gun War” that he 
has never second-guessed his “decision to spend so much of [his] 
career studying gun violence.” There remain flickers of hope and 
plenty of terrain left to cover. Beginning this year, Cook will work 
with a range of scholars, including Jens Ludwig and Columbia 
professor Sudhir Venkatesh, of Gang Leader for a Day fame, to es- 
tablish something called the Multi-City Program, which will ex- 
amine how gang members in Los Angeles, Chicago, Boston, 
Baltimore, and Oakland obtain guns. “The hope is to find out 
the [business] activities of the gangs, and how the gang itself 
sources guns, and what do they do with them,” Cook says. “How 
do they distribute them within the gang?” 

Cook is also in discussions with Oxford University Press to write 
a new book on the topic of gun policy and research. The book, 
which would be coauthored by his protégé and Duke associate pro- 
fessor Kristin A. Goss M.P.P. °96, will be targeted at general audi- 
ences, with the purpose, Cook says, of “providing some antidote 
to the miseducation that’s going on all the time.” 

In late April, the focus wasn't on general audiences but rather 
on the U.S. Senate. Senators were gathered to vote on a series of 
gun-control measures, including the so-called Manchin-Toomey 
amendment, which would have closed the gun-show loophole and 
made background checks mandatory for all gun buyers. Despite 
pressure from the White House, and the support of several Repub- 
lican lawmakers, the amendment failed to gain the sixty votes nec- 
essary to proceed to full consideration. “The most ambitious 
gun-control push in two decades,” Reuters noted at the time, had 
gone down to conspicuous defeat. 

For Phil Cook, it was all depressingly familiar stuff. The stun- 
ning incident of gun violence, the promises from politicians to do 
more, the outcries from the public—and then nothing. “The pro- 
posal for universal background checks enjoyed support of nine out 
of ten Americans, and the president and vice president took lead- 
ership of the effort,” Cook says. “But now it appears that it has all 
come to nothing. Asa citizen, I found it disheartening to have the 
cynics proven correct.” a 


Shaer is a regular contributor to New York magazine and the au- 
thor of Vhe Sinking of the Bounty: The True Story of a Tragic 
Shipwreck and Its Aftermath. 





wondering why there was no real move- 
ment for gun control in this country. And 
I realized I was staring at my dissertation 
topic.” That dissertation, titled “Dis- 
armed: The Real American Gun Control 
Paradox,” won the Harold D. Lasswell 
prize—awarded nationally for the best 
dissertation in the field of public policy— 
and helped secure Goss a position at 
Duke, where she was hired in 2005 as an 
assistant professor of public policy studies 
and political science. 

The “paradox” in “Disarmed” is a po- 


litical one: Even as incidents of gun vio- 
lence become more numerous and wide- 
spread, Goss argues, gun-control activists 
have not been able to achieve serious 
firearms-policy reform. For Goss, this is 
partly a matter of divergent strategies. 
While the gun lobby successfully focused 
much of its energy on state and local laws, 
gun-control activists were intent on get- 
ting national legislation passed—the the- 
ory being that only big and bold 
legislation could solve the gun-violence 
epidemic. 


“The difficulty was that gun-control 
advocates overreached in the early days,” 
Goss says. “By pushing for handgun bans, 
they didn’t build up a momentum from 
lower-level, more incremental victories. 
These handgun-ban strategies helped en- 
ergize and politicize the NRA and make 
it into the no-compromises ‘gun lobby’ 
that it is today.” 

In 2006, Goss incorporated much of the 
material from her dissertation into Dis- 
armed: The Missing Movement for Gun 
Control in America, which was published 
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‘| found myself wondering why there was 
No real movement for gun control in this count 
And | realized | was staring at my dissertation 


by Princeton University Press, and en- 
dorsed by many prominent gun-control 
campaigners—from Sarah Brady to U.S. 
Representative Carolyn McCarthy—as 
both an important political history of 
firearms policy and a playbook for activists. 

In that way, Goss’ work has come to 
complement that of her mentor Phil Cook. 
Where Cook looks at gun control from 
an economics angle, Goss studies the pol- 
icy and political context. 

Goss has turned her attention to the 
public reaction to the Sandy Hook shoot- 
ings—and particularly how that reaction 
compares to the public outcry after the 
Columbine massacre. She says she has 
identified four main areas of contrast. 
First, there is the question of Internet ac- 
tivism, which was relatively rudimentary 
in 1999 and is extremely dynamic today. 
Web 2.0 tools like Twitter and Facebook 
“greatly magnify the ability of leaders to 
reach sympathizers and mobilize them in 
an old-fashioned civic fashion.” 

Second, the networks of survivors of 
mass shootings have as- 
sumed a national profile 
in a way they never did 
before. Of course, Goss 
points out, this kind of 
activism is not new— 
Tom Mauser, for in- 
stance, a father of one of the Columbine 
victims, was an extremely outspoken gun- 
control proponent. But now, Goss says, 
“there’s a whole new cadre of leaders, op- 
erating at a much higher level.” Among 
those leaders are the Virginia Tech sur- 
vivor Colin Goddard and former Repre- 
sentative Gabrielle Giffords, who—along 


Patrice Gilbert 


Cautiously optimistic: Goss says the Sandy 
Hook mass shooting could provide the 
political opening for stricter regulation. 


with her husband, Mark Kelly—recently 
founded Americans for Responsible Solu- 
tions, a PAC dedicated to reducing gun 
violence. 

A third factor, according to Goss, is the 
willingness of deep-pocketed New York 
City Mayor Michael Bloomberg to throw 
his money and power into a range of gun- 
control measures. Bloomberg's PAC, Inde- 
pendence USA, has invested millions in 
candidates sympathetic to gun-control 
measures. In February, Independence USA 
spent $2.3 million attacking Debbie 
Halvorson, an NRA-endorsed Illinois De- 
mocrat campaigning to replace former 
Representative Jesse Jackson Jr. Halvorson 
eventually conceded in the primary. 

“Bloomberg is the tenth-richest person 
in America,’ Goss says, “and he’s willing to 
do the hard politics in a way I haven't seen 
from a lot of other donors. He's sending a 
message that if you associate yourself with 
the NRA, it’s a losing strategy.” 

And there’s the timing with respect to 
the political season. The Columbine 
shootings took place in 
1999, in the run-up to 
the hotly contested 2000 
presidential election. 
Sandy Hook, on the 
other hand, occurred after 
Barack Obama had been 
elected to a second term, meaning that 
Obama has been able to speak out against 
gun violence in a way he never would 
have in September or October of 2012. 
Meanwhile, Republicans, having lost not 
just the presidential election but plenty of 
Senate races as well, face the challenge of 
devising a gun-policy platform that ap- 









opic 


peals to an increasingly diverse electorate. 

Goss, like her colleague Phil Cook, has 
been much in demand in the wake of the 
Sandy Hook shootings—by her count, 
since December, she has written four 
newspaper op-ed columns, appeared on 
radio or television nine times, and been 
quoted on the topic of gun control thirty- 
four times. In April, Goss, who spends 
half the academic year in Washington, 
leading the Sanford School’s new Duke in 
D.C.-Public Policy program, was on hand 
as the Senate weighed a series of gun-con- 
trol proposals. None of those proposals, 
even a compromise measure on back- 
ground checks, gained enough votes to 
proceed in the Senate. 

“T watched the debate and a few of the 
votes, and I can say that it was very jarring 
to see the pro-gun rights senators giving 
each other backslaps,” Goss says, “directly 
below all these victims and survivors of gun 
violence, with their faces drawn. It was moy- 
ing and stirring and really quite stunning.” 

Goss says she’s kept tabs on the unpre- 
dictable gun-control debate for too long 
to hazard any predictions on how the next 
year will play out. Despite the failure of 
the most recent gun-control measures, she 
says gun-control activists still have a mod- 
icum of momentum on their side. “I 
think you'll find that the activists are now 
really looking at the 2014 midterms for 
an opportunity to persuade lawmakers.” 

Consider Americans for Responsible 
Solutions and Independence USA, two 
PACs that will be active in the run-up to 
the midterms, she adds. “Election results 
can be extremely persuasive.” 

—Matthew Shaer 
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". Hello, a mamaria 1 know its crowded, but come in. | started showing up in places like 


: this in the 1980s, and now | come here by the tens of thousands. You may say it feels like a meat market, but 
1 prefer to think of it as just & nice place to swim, eat, And mate. Mating, after all, is a siqnificant part of my 
job, and | excel at it, hope that doesn't make you uncomfortable. | do have some outstanding characteristics, 
and tHe’ Aething like ultravighet lights to Show them off—wy circulatory system, perhaps, or my 

I glow in the dark; we can discuss that further when we're more familiar. 

full name, but you can just call me Danio. I'm a zebrafish. And | may be saving your life. 

elping you figure out how your life develops in the first place. But thats you. First, a little 

» More about me. Yes, since you ask, | do always dress this way; I'm only an inch long, so | think the les 

make me look sleeker. And black and white era is, of course, a classic. 
a meito him over there, ifthe shabby white fur, muttering to himself. Thats Ratty—Rattus 

‘ i. £2. ‘pi are red because hes albino, but also because hes been drinking himself to sleep since the 

1980s, when scientists began doing their first research with zebrafish. Since then I've made serious inroads into 
his territory in the lab. And don't even ask about that dude asleep with his face on the table in the corner. 
Thats Ca¥y—CaVia porcellus. Guinea pig. Hes felt forgotten for decades. 

a But if you really want to understand what makes me so satisfying as a research subject—a “model system,’ 


as scientists like to call me—visit the labs of some of the Duke scientists doing groundbreaking research 
“using—no, I'm embarrassed. Okay—using me. 
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ZEBRAFISH 


Forget rats, mice, and guinea pigs. Here’s the ultimate research subject, 
and it’s prepared to reveal everything about itself. BY SCOTT HULER 
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tart with cell biology pro- 
fessor Nicholas Katsanis, 
a geneticist whose re- 
search lab uses zebrafish 
to study genetic diseases 
in humans. He’s address- 
ing not only which genes 
cause which diseases in a long-term re- 
search-based approach, but also trying to 
figure out, with the clock ticking, how to 
address specific genetic abnormalities in 
newborn babies. 

Katsanis says studying genetic disease 
once it’s either killed a patient or been 
fully expressed is like archaeology: “We go 
in after the massacre has occurred, we 
dust off relics, we can figure out how 
many soldiers were there,” what weapons 
they used, and so forth. Which is great— 
in past tense. “But you cannot use this in- 
formation in a reliable fashion to 
predict where the next battle is 
going to happen or try to pre- 
vent it. 

“And I think that’s what 
its all about,” adds Katsa- 
nis—actually preventing or 
curing disease. In the ar- 
chaeological model, if a 
child is born with a genetic 
disease, by the time it’s under- 
stood, it’s too late to do much. 

“As a community, we are engaged in 
employing genomics as a brute-force 
tool,” Katsanis says. “There are three 
things. Diagnosis? We're doing okay. But 
prognosis? And proactive treatment? We 
really suck at it. I'd like to begin thinking 
about genetics not in an absolute deter- 
ministic terminal disease, but as a man- 
ageable set of diseases. How can we use 
genomics in a cost-efficient manner to 
improve predictive power? And help in- 
form the decisions made by physicians 
and their patients?” 


This is where | come in. Read this 
part. Its about me; Danio 


Most genetic modeling using mammals 
takes an enormous amount of time to in- 
troduce genetic changes and allow them 
to grow embryonically. A rat or mouse, 
for example, takes three weeks to gestate 
maybe a dozen babies, called pups. Plus, 
of course, you can't see what's happening 
until the pups are born, unless you kill the 
mother to remove and examine the pups. 

Too long for Katsanis, who focuses on 
babies. “Can we improve the guesses we 
take as to what’s wrong with these babies, 
these young kids?” he asks. Can we 
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shorten the diagnostic time and maybe 
get a chance for treatment? 

“If your nervous system is already satu- 
rated with some toxin, I can’t fix it any- 
more. But if we can understand early 
enough what the toxin is in the first three 
months, how it gets into your cells, 
maybe—just maybe—we can do some- 
thing.” 

So enter the zebrafish. The zebrafish al- 
lows Katsanis to rapidly address the cause 
and the treatment of that disease. It shares 
70 percent of its genome and its anatomy 
with humans. It has bones, neurons, eyes, 
muscle fibers, organs. It shares our funda- 
mental biochemical mechanisms of devel- 
opment from zygote to fully grown 
animal. 









“So if I have a child who has loss of 
light-sensitive cells at the back of her eye,” 
says Katsanis, “I can actually copy that de- 
fect in the developing light-sensitive cells 
of a zebrafish.” And he can do that 
cheaply, quickly, and in an adequate 
number of trials to demonstrate that 
whatever conclusion the various trials 
suggest is correct. “Or imagine we have a 
child who has deteriorating muscles. You 
sequence the genome, and you end up 
with twenty-seven candidate genes. Your 
next question is, which of these genes 
contribute to that child’s phenotype? 
Which mutations? And how?” If you used 
rats or guinea pigs for each of those genes, 
the experiment would take several years— 
far too long to help that child—and cost 
a couple hundred thousand dollars. 

But using zebrafish, “we can actually 
model all these genes in four to six 
weeks,” says Katsanis. And for a fraction 
of the cost. Each of these gene candidates 
can be turned off through the injection of 
small molecules, known as morpholinos, 
into an egg. The short embryonic time— 
two to three days—allows him to examine 


the effect of inactive genes egg by egg 
within just a few days. And he can, very 
directly, watch it develop. Zebrafish are 
more than just cheap (it costs about 20 
cents per day to maintain a mouse; you 
can maintain about a hundred zebrafish 
for the same cost) and easy to manage in 
large numbers. They're also, at least early 
in their development, transparent. You 
can put embryos under the microscopes 
that feed the big screens in Katsanis’ lab- 
oratory, and each looks like exactly what 
it is—a big egg, with no shell to impede 
your vision. 

Postdoctorate fellow Christelle Golzio 
gives a tour of the fish rooms. Each shoe- 
box-sized tank can hold twenty fish or 
more, stacked six-high on long rows of 
racks. Labels show subjects’ genetic 
strains and particular experi- 

ments. Golzio estimates 10,000 
tanks or so, easily a couple hun- 
dred thousand zebrafish in 
this facility—on one 
floor of one build- 
ing, and it’s only 
one of several ze- 
brafish facilities, 
large and small, 
at Duke. And if 
you need more ze- 
brafish? Easy. “We 
mate them and har- 
vest the eggs,” Golzio 
says. Which means you put some male 
and female zebrafish in a tank, leave them 
overnight, and gather the hundred or 
more eggs in the morning. 

Golzio puts a petri dish with a few eggs 
on the platform of a fluorescence dissec- 
tion microscope. The screen shows lovely 
bluish spheres floating peacefully, with 
easily identifiable yolks in the middle. A 
dish from the previous day shows eggs al- 
ready twitching with life, embryos folded 
around yolks. They’re still perfectly clear: 
You can see every aspect of development 
by doing nothing more complex than 
looking at a screen. “At two days you can 
see the blood flowing through the ves- 
sels,” she says. 

The zebrafish lab population explosion 
began in the 1970s, when University of 
Oregon molecular biologist George 
Streisinger, looking for an inexpensive 
and effective model for his research, 
glanced at the fish tank he, kept as a 
hobby. Zebrafish were cheap. They were 
easy to breed. They lived in murky water 
in the wild—they were originally isolated 
from the extremely polluted Ganges 
River—so they were hardy. They laid and 


fertilized their eggs wantonly, and the de- 
veloping embryos were transparent. 

He began using the fish in his research 
and spreading the news of the effective 
new model. ZFIN (the Zebrafish Infor- 
mation Network), based at the University 
of Oregon, helped spread word of the 
model. And as genetic sequencing pro- 
gressed, the entire zebrafish genome was 
sequenced. Meaning scientists can, as 
Katsanis does, choose specific genes, cause 
specific mutations, and watch the results 
develop in real time. Katsanis has done 
this and made a difference in the lives of 
children. He has letters from grateful fam- 
ilies to prove it. 


You see? Jin not just a fish; Im a hero. 
By 1993 scientists had already held a Ze- 
brafish Meeting at the Cold Spring Harbor 
lab and decided to rename me: I was called 
Brachydanio rerio before that; you can read 
about that in The Zebrafish Book, and ‘yes, 
you may say it: Book ‘em, Danio. Eve ryone 
likes to say that. 

Back to me. By 1996, the journal Devel- 
opment dedicated an entire issue to me, and 
in 1998 scientists already had 1,913 publi- 
cations of research using me as a subject. 
Last year? Try 17,396, according to ZFIN. 


David Tobin, an assistant professor of 
molecular genetics and microbiology at 
Duke, uses zebrafish to study tuberculo- 
sis. Zebrafish obviously lack lungs, so 
Mycobacterium tuberculosis, the bad guy 
that makes humans sick, doesn’t trouble 
zebrafish. But, “they do get infected 
by a natural pathogen that’s its clos- 
est relative, called Mycobac- 
terium marinum,” Tobin 
says. “There are a lot 
of conservations” be- 
tween both the two 
bacteria and the ze- 
brafish and human 
response to them— 
places, that is, where 
the organisms func- 
tion in the same way. The 
same kind of immune system cells re- 
spond by making the same kind of gran- 
uloma to isolate the pathogens. “And the 
great thing about the zebrafish,” Tobin 
says, “is, because the larvae are optically 
transparent, you can visualize the whole 
process of infection in real time under a 
microscope, and do long time lapses and 
look at interactions of specific immune 
cells with the invading bacteria. 

“So that’s really fun.” 

The other good thing about zebrafish 


is what Katsanis especially likes about 
them: “They're genetically tractable.” Sci- 
entists can go in and affect one or another 
specific gene, but more important, they 
can use the fish as a sort of cannon fodder. 
“About a third of the world has been ex- 
posed to tuberculosis,” Tobin says. Yet 
only 10 percent of that population devel- 
ops active disease. Environmental and nu- 
tritional issues certainly _—_affect 
susceptibility, “but it’s clear there’s a 
strong genetic component” to who does 
and doesn't get TB. To check that out, 
you just get tons of zebrafish and tons of 
Mycobacterium marinum. The zebrafish 
model allows Tobin to do “forward ge- 
netic screens, in which you make no as- 
sumptions about what you will find, and 
you randomly mutagenize the zebrafish.” 
That is, his lab randomly introduces mu- 
tations and other effects and sees what 
makes fish more or less susceptible to dis- 
ease—doing so by using fluorescently la- 
beled bacteria and seeing what they see. 
Yep—fluorescently labeled. They make 
bacteria that fluoresce one color and in- 
fect embryos that fluoresce in a different 
color, and then where the bacteria flour- 
ish, that part of the fish identifies the 
site—and allows one to watch the infec- 
tion. Under the microscope. While it’s 
alive. And transparent. Katsanis’ lab does 
the same—introducing fluorescent label- 
ing to elements of the zebrafish, which 
then makes certain parts of the fish glow. 


T H E H EART -at least in zebrafish— 


can repair itself. This is changing the 
way medical scientists pursue 


heart regeneration. 


(This glowing, by the way, got started in 
1999, when scientists injected eggs with 
green fluorescent proteins from jellyfish. 
The Glofish you can buy for your home 
aquarium are just zebrafish bred to have 


a lot of that stuff.) Differently prepared 


markers can illuminate neurons, the cir- 
culatory system, bones. Even heart tissue. 

Heart tissue? According to Ken Poss, 
professor of cell biology at Duke and 
Early Career Scientist at the Howard 
Hughes Medical Institute, zebrafish have 
yet another capacity that renders them 
amazingly useful as experimental models. 
“They do something better than we can: 
They regenerate tissue.” Poss’ lab studies 
heart regeneration. Around a million 
Americans per year have heart attacks, 
each attack causing the death of up to a 
billion heart cells. The body responds by 
quick scarring but cannot generate more 
heart tissue, and for decades people have 
believed that heart tissue is a one-shot 
deal: You get what you were born with, 
and every time you lose some, it never 
comes back. 

“Zebrafish are the best laboratory sys- 
tem we know so far for regenerating tis- 
sue, Poss says. “If you remove a quarter 
of a zebrafish heart, or genetically kill 
two-thirds of their heart cells, they're 
lethargic. They don't perform well on a 
swim test,” at first. But, in non-human 
fashion, their heart cells come back? 


Seriously. It turns out I can regenerate 
heart tissue, and instead of a Nobel Prize 
they give me—Im a fish'—swim tests. [ try 
0) be a good sport. 


“Zebrafish can recover, and reverse all 
these symptoms,” says Poss. “We want to 
know how they do that.” So amid all the 
excitement about stem cells and how to 
teach them to grow into whatever we want 

them to, his lab has been seeking 

the source of this new ze- 

brafish heart tissue. Poss’ 

lab uses the same combi- 

nation of see-through 

embryos and fluorescent 

tagging the other labs 

use. “We permanently 

tag certain cell types and 

follow their progeny,” he 

says, which led to an aston- 
ishing conclusion. 

“We thought stem cells would 
be involved,” he says. “But [zebrafish] 
have cardiac muscle cells that can be stim- 
ulated to divide.” The heart—at least in 
zebrafish—can repair itself. This is chang- 
ing the way medical scientists pursue 
heart regeneration. “Fifteen years ago, 
there wasn't the idea or optimism that this 
could even happen,’ he says. “Most 
thought the heart was an organ that was 
static.” 
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ow, he says, human heart regen- 
eration is “something we can al- 
Most grasp. 

And the introduction of more and 
more of those fluorescent proteins make 
the fish more and more useful. “You can 
get virtually any tissue you want to glow: 
blood vessels, the heart, the brain, skeletal 
muscle. We can get maybe fifty different 
colors in one animal.” You can even tag 
particular compounds. 

“You can, with zebrafish, visualize brain 
activity. You introduce a tag that will ac- 
tivate when a neuron fires, and you can 
visualize learning paradigms.” Then you 
put the zebrafish in a petri dish on a mi- 
croscope, and you watch it think. 

In another Duke lab works Elwood 
Linney, a professor of molecular genetics 
and microbiology who pioneered ze- 
brafish research at Duke a decade 
or so ago. Linney, whose un- 


dergraduate degree 
was in engineering, 
likes to figure out how 
things work, and he worked 
with stem cells in mouse embryos. 

“T wanted to work with an embryonic 
system, where we could watch embryos 
develop in real time,” he recalls. “I keep 
on remembering: I’m a visual person.” He 
switched to zebrafish and hasn't looked 
back. “Let’s say you have a gene expressed 
only in the heart. You identify its DNA 
elements, clone that, and you couple that 
to a gene that connects to a fluorescent 
protein. In the next generation, you get 
embryos that are expressing that fluores- 
cence in the heart.” 

He marvels at Tobin's research on tuber- 
culosis, where Tobin uses fluorescence to 
follow infection: “You watch the 
macrophages come along. You see it happen. 
Some clever people are making fluorescent 
probes that are sensitive to calcium,” which 
is transmitted during the electrical signals 
causing heartbeats. “You can look at the 
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heart, and the heart is flashing.” And the 
zebrafish heart turns out to beat a lot more 
like a human's than a mouse’s does, so we 
can learn not just about regeneration, but 
also about our own heart function through 
zebrafish hearts. 

For his own research, Linney takes Poss’ 
work even a step closer to the beginning. 
Every organism, from a single-celled bac- 
terium to a human being starts out as one 
cell. “You get us from a single cell,” he 
says. Linney studies how cells know 
which developmental route to take and 
when to do so. He’s spent his career 
studying how the nutrient called retinoic 
acid, related to Vitamin A, affects the 
process. Scientists have long known that 
it plays a role in turning genes on, con- 
trolling development, and that its pres- 
ence at the wrong time can cause 

catastrophe: Years ago pregnant 
women using acne creams 


OME 


containing related 
chemicals saw terri- 
ble birth defects. 
Current hypotheses 
suggest that the mole- 
cules that allow retinoic 
acid to turn genes on can, in 
the absence of retinoic acid, keep genes off 
at times when they should be off. “There 
are mechanisms in the fertilized egg that 
are restricting certain genes and allowing 
other genes,” says Linney. “We think one 
of the restrictive mechanisms involves the 
receptor that retinoic acid binds to.” 
Linney’s environmental work involves a 
class of chemicals called triazoles, found in 
pesticides, body-building compounds, 
and acne pharmaceuticals. “We think all 
of these can affect the set of genes that 
control the distribution of retinoic acid in 
the embryo, can inhibit the genes that me- 
tabolize retinoic acid in the embryo. If the 
enzymes are inhibited, it’s almost like 
pouring on extra retinoic acid at the 
wrong time and mucking things up. We're 


es, neurons, 


using zebrafish as a model for that and try- 
ing to see which set of these chemicals 
might be more dangerous for humans to 
use than others.” He’s also experimenting 
on human stem cells to examine whether 
the manner in which retinoic acid recep- 
tors restrict gene expression in embryos 
may also hold in human stem cells. 


And whos helping him do it? 
Me, thats who. Danio Rerio. The humble 
zebrafish, taking over the lab once I got my 
chance. 


All the scientists are careful to note that 
the zebrafish is hardly a panacea, and that 
though it’s making a great contribution, 
mice, rats, nematodes, and other experi- 
mental systems are in no danger of being 
shoved aside. “No one in the zebrafish 
field would want to give the impression 
that it’s taking over,” says Poss. “Any 
model system works: Mice are well estab- 

lished; the tools are there.” Zebrafish are 

not even particularly personable. “I like 

my work,” Katsanis says. “I also like 
sushi. What can I tell you?” 


Okay hold on. Afier all Ive 


done for these scientists... 


But it’s a fish that makes science 
move faster and better, and Duke has 
jumped on the opportunity, Poss says. 
“Our hope is to use the system in a way 
that provides the advantages that are lacking 
in mice: speed, throughput [high-volume, 
rapid experimentation], and visualizing 
animals early in development.” 

He’s enjoyed watching the zebrafish 
community spread over the past ten years, 
since Elwood Linney was at Duke essen- 
tially on his own. “The school has been 
especially supportive. It’s inexpensive to 
work with zebrafish compared to mice, 
but to build the facility? The equipment? 
That’s a big investment, and not every 
place will make that investment.” 

It’s a big investment in a small fish—a 
small fish that deserves credit for helping 
to unlock some very big secrets. 


Okay, I can work with that. But I've ac- 
tually got to leave you now. Both Ratty and 
Cavy are awake, and neither of them looks 
cheerful. I wonder if you can tag your genes 


for invisibility? : a 


Huler writes as part of “Plugged In” at 
blogs.scientificamerican.com. He is the au- 
thor of six books of nonfiction, most recently 
On the Grid, about infrastructure. 





Corporeal storytelling: The American Dance Festival 
i celebrates its 80th season this summer with an eclectic 
ae lineup that. includes Irish dance company, ponydance. ~ 
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Behind the Camera 


Robert Milazzo '94 trained with David Mamet, directed a feature film, founded a film school, and 
created a wildly popular film series. But he still considers himself a student. 


obert Milazzo is a patient, persist- 

ent man. Back in the late ’90s, as 

he was figuring out how to break 
into the film business, he made it his mis- 
sion to somehow connect with Pulitzer 
Prize-winning playwright/screenwriter/di- 
rector David Mamet. 

Every single month for a year and a half, 
Milazzo mailed a letter to Mamet, seeking 
employment with the man he considered 
a master. Month after month his letters 
went unanswered. But then, one day, there 
was an unfamiliar voice on his answering 
machine. 

“It was David’s assistant saying that he 
had received my letters. They couldn't pay 
me anything or feed me, but did I want 
to come to Cambridge to work with him 
on his new play, Boston Marriage?” Mi- 
lazzo recalls. 

Milazzo was practically packing his bags 
before the message played out. In time, he 
became Mamet’s project associate, and he 
went on to work in a similar capacity with 
directors Mike Nichols and Sidney Lumet. 
From this close training with some of the 
industrys leading talents, Milazzo ab- 
sorbed everything he could about film- 


making. In 2007, he directed War Eagle, 








Arkansas, starring Brian Dennehy, Mare 
Winningham, and Mary Kay Place. Mean- 
while, he also was teaching classes and 
seminars in Europe and Asia, as well as at 
a number of colleges in the U.S., including 
Stanford, Columbia, Rutgers, Hofstra, The 
New School, Parsons School of Design, 
and the Lee Strasberg Theatre and Film In- 
stitute, where he founded its first-ever film 
production and studies program. 

Today, Milazzo runs New York’s Mod- 
ern School of Film, which he founded in 
2012. The school offers hands-on work- 
shops in filmmaking technique, intense 
mentoring, and opportunities to work 
closely with Milazzo’s impressive network 
of actors, producers, directors, and cin- 
ema artists. 

Despite the transition from aspiring ['Il- 
do-anything gofer to sought-after film 
teacher, Milazzo says he does not consider 


himself an expert by any measure. “One of 
p y an) 


the greatest compliments I ever received 
was from Jorgen Leth, Lars Von Trier’s 
mentor,” says Milazzo. “He was introduc- 
ing me to someone, and he said, “This is 
Robert. He is a film philosopher.’ I’m nota 
critic. I don't want students to see things the 
way I see them. What I can do, though, is 
help students learn the technical and 
human aspects of filmmaking—to help 
them to tap into their own point of view 
and experiences. | tell students that every 
film is a documentary; it can’t help but re- 
flect the filmmaker’s life and view at that 


point in time.” 


Engaging artists: Milazzo, 
right, in conversation with 
actor Willem Dafoe as part 
of Film: Masters series. 


Milazzo has enjoyed his biggest success 
to date with Film: Masters, a series he 
launched that includes film screenings and 
discussions with cinematic and artistic lu- 
minaries. Past guests have included Oscar- 
winning director Ang Lee, actors Willem 
Dafoe and Glenn Close, and legendary 
film editor Thelma Schoonmaker. 

Recent pairings have included comedian 
Fred Armisen on Martin Scorsese’s bril- 
liantly uncomfortable The King of Comedy, 
actor Alan Cumming on the deadpan hi- 
larity of Waiting for Guffman, and musician 
Shirley Manson of the band Garbage on 
the hypnotic, erotic /n the Mood for Love. 
The series, which moved to the IFC Center 
in New York at the start of 2013, regularly 
sells out. This past March, New York mag- 
azine named the series “Best Movie Out- 
ing” in its “Best of New York” issue. 

“T tell the people who come to our 
screenings that we are all students, myself 
included,” Milazzo says. “I want the screen- 
ings and discussions to be educational, not 
simply entertainment. I want there to be 
definitive takeaway with all of my work.” 

—Bridget Booher 










Oriel Pe'er / The Modern School of Film 


DADDED ON THE DICE 
rm PPEI WY 7c AIOE 


RAP N | 


hen the recession hit, plenty of 

Wall Street traders were forced 

to take stock of their position in 
the financial industry. For Anteneh Addisu 
07, it was the perfect opportunity to get out 
and pursue his passion—making music. 
After completing his second year at Citi- 
group in 2009, Addisu, reborn as ANTHM, 
set out on his new path as a rapper. 

It wasn't easy, though. Rappers can spend 
years developing a solid body of original 
music, releasing mixes along the way. But 
most of Addisu’s experience had been in 
freestyle battles during college, not in record- 
ing studios. Seeing his determination, Ad- 
disu’s Citigroup mentor (and hip-hop aficionado) David Gross 
decided to help him cut a demo. 

“Before recording, I knew how to write and rhyme really well, 
but that doesn’t necessarily make music or hooks,” Addisu says. 
“David helped me deconstruct my understanding of hip-hop.” 

Addisu spent two years analyzing his own flow and meter before 
releasing his first recordings. Like any good student, he listened to 
a wide variety of artists beyond his childhood favorites and took 
careful notes. “The best thing I ever did was that kind of academic 


approach to it.” 
Now, with his latest EP, Handful of Dust (released March 4), 
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Addisu: Traded briefcase for beats 





How do Americans come together—and fall apart? 
That question fuels the works produced by Hoi Pol- 
loi, an Obie-winning New York-based theater col- 
laborative. Founder and artistic director Alec Duffy 
98 (left, with Ritza Calixte 13) brought the group 
to Duke in February for a two-week residency using 
Plato’s Republic as a starting point for exploring 
the Occupy Wall Street movement. This spring the 
group presents a stage adaptation of John Cas- 
savetes’ film Shadows at Jack Theater in Brooklyn. 


Addisu has a clear vision for where he wants 
ANTHM to go. “I want to be on a main- 
stream platform. When I first started out, 
jeez, I went to Duke, I worked in finance, I 
know this isn't the prototypical background 
for hip-hop,” says the rapper, who was born 
in Russia, grew up in Dallas and northern 
Virginia, and sent a significant portion of 
his trader's salary to support his then-unem- 
ployed mother. But he points to the popu- 
larity of recent hip-hop stars like Kid Cudi, 
Jay Cole, and Childish Gambino who have 
ripped the genre away from gangster rappers 
like 50 Cent, who dominated the scene only 
a few years before. “I come from a wide 
range of experiences. It’s relatable to different people, and you 
demonstrate that in music.” Even his name, a twist on his nick- 
name, Ant, plays to his goal of broad appeal. 

Addisu sees the changing landscape of the music industry as a 
valuable entrepreneurial lesson. “Quantity doesn’t always yield 
quality,” he admits, “but if you always put out music, you always 
allow fans to grow with you, even if youre artistically vulnerable. 
It’s hard to think that as an artist, because you want to epitomize 
perfection in a project or at least reach for it. But there is function 
in flaw—you have people who grow with you.” 
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—Flissa Lerner 


Aimee Molloy ’94 traces the journey of humani- 
tarian activist Molly Melching to improve education 
and women’s health throughout West and East 
Africa in However Long the Night. Center for Doc- 
umentary Studies director Tom Rankin edits One 
Place, an homage to Georgia photographer Paul 
Kwilecki, whose four decades of work capture the 
quiet rhythms of his home town. Journalist turned 
lawyer Jon Buchan J.D. ’78 blends good-ol’-boy 
political corruption, First Amendment wrangling, 
and courtroom drama in his debut novel Code of 
the Forest. Lee Dreisinger 
Scheingold ’65 draws on 
her experiences as a Bud- 
dhist, psychiatric social 
worker, and admirer of 
poetry to grieve and re- 
flect on her husband’s 
death in One Silk 
Thread. Theater studies 
professor of the prac- 
tice Jody McAuliffe 
comes to terms with 
the indelible impact 
of her late father’s 
physical and mental 
illness in The Myth- 
ical Bill: A Neuro- 
logical Memoir. 
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Sports 


The Rise of West Coast Lax 


All-American Matt Ogelsby '95 trains the next generation of Norcal ballers. | By Bridget Booher 


s East Coast-West Coast rivalries 
go, the quest to produce the na- 
tion’s top varsity lacrosse players is 


decidedly lopsided. Lacrosse is the fastest 
growing sport in the country, exploding at 
every level of play, from youth leagues to 
competitive high-school teams to clubs. 
Still, the country’s top athletes and colle- 
giate programs historically have been 
rooted along the Atlantic. 

But Matt Ogelsby ’95 is determined to 
change the equation. As a three-time All 
American and the first Division I First 
Team All-America lacrosse player named 
at Duke since the 1950s, Ogelsby is the 
man to do it. “When I was in high school, 
the traditional hotbeds for producing Di- 
vision I lacrosse players were Baltimore, 
Long Island, and upstate New York,” says 
the Philadelphia native. “But Duke took 
a chance on me. Those were four of the 
best years of my life, and I’m glad that I’m 
now in a position to give something back 
to the sport.” 

Ogelsby is the founder and owner of All 
West Lacrosse (AWL), based in San Fran- 
cisco’s Bay Area. From offering beginner 
sessions for pre-K tykes to individual train- 
ing for elite high-school athletes, AWL has 
grown by leaps and bounds since it was es- 
tablished in 2004. 

“Our first year we had 750 player regis- 
trations for our programs, and this year we 
broke the 5,500 registration barrier,” says 
Ogelsby, who played on the Duke squad 
that rose from the bottom of the ACC to 











BASKETBALL: Senior forward Mason 
Plumleeé left, and women’s basketball 
junior forward Haley Peters, right, 
were named to the Capital One Academic 
All-District Ill team. The award recognizes 


being ranked fourth in the nation by his 
senior year. “The demand for coaching in 
Norcal has been incredible.” 

Before launching All West Lacrosse, 
Ogelsby had played professional lacrosse 
for thirteen years for such teams as the 
Charlotte Cobras, the Philly Wings, and 
the Los Angeles Riptide. He also was learn- 
ing the business side of the sport by help- 
ing Nike expand its sports Camps into new 
markets. 

“After 9/11 my perception on life 
changed drastically,” he says. “I realized 
that life is too short, and I knew I wanted 





Ogelshy protégés: Chad (30) 
and Dax (23) Cohan 








the nation’s top student-athletes for 
their performances onthe court © 
and in the classroom. 


Jon Gardiner 









to pursue my passion for lacrosse as a full- 
time job. Of all the places I'd been working 
for Nike, the West Coast was the place I 
liked the most and where there was the 
most opportunity.” 

Ogelsby tapped into his Duke networks 
for help. He has recruited current and for- 
mer Blue Devil players to serve as AWL 
coaches, including Ned Crotty 10, Casey 
Caroll °13, Scot Meyer °13, Jay Jennison 
08, Jon Livadas ’10, Justin Turri’11, Jason 
Orlando ’11, Michael Manley 12, C.J. 
Costabile 12, Jordan Wolf ’14, and Matt 
Kunkel ’14. Ogelsby is an equal-opportu- 
nity employer, though, hiring coaches who 
are alumni of the University of North Car- 
olina at Chapel Hill, UVA, Dartmouth, 
Princeton, and UCLA, among others. 

He jokes that his ever-widening network 
of AWL participants (and their families) 
has turned him into a professional match- 
maker of sorts. He helped Jason Orlando 
get a job as a lacrosse coach and teacher at 
the Menlo School, Scot Meyer and Ed 
Douglass jobs in finance, and Jon Livadas 
a job in real-estate development. “It’s al- 
most as though AWL serves double duty 
as a Duke LinkedIn group for former 
lacrosse players in California.” 

While Ogelsby is dedicated to making 
lacrosse an enjoyable pursuit for players of 
all skill levels, he says it’s a matter of per- 
sonal pride that several players who came 
through the ranks of AWL are playing now 
for his alma mater. Dax Cohan ’14 was the 
first of Ogelsby’s protégés to matriculate. 


With 18 points on February 10 

against Boston College, guard 

Seth Curry 713, right, and 

his brother Stephen became the 

all-time highest-scoring brother duo 

in NCAA history. In their combined NCAA 
career, the two have accumulated 4,736 total 
points, putting them ahead of Tyler and 

Ben Hansbrough, who finished with 

4.485 career points. 





Courtesy Matt Ogelsby 








Future champs: Ogelsby rallies a passel of All West Lacrosse players. 


Cohan began attending AWL in middle 
school and started working with Ogelsby 
one-on-one during his sophomore year of 
high school. By the time he was a senior 
at San Francisco’s St. Ignatius College 
Preparatory school, Cohan was a nation- 
ally recognized player who had caught the 
eye of Division I recruiters. 

“When it came time to look at colleges, 


Former Duke 
basketball players 
Kyrie Irving 
‘4and Luol 
Deng ’0/ have 
been named NBA 
All-Stars. During 
All-Star weekend in 
Houston, Irving won 
the 3-Point Contest. 


Matt did not try to put any pressure on me 


about where I should go,” 


says Cohan. 


“But as soon as I visited Duke’s campus, 


that was it. I knew I wanted to come here.” 
‘Two years later, his younger brother Chad 
16 followed in his cleat steps. AWL alum 
Ben Krebs ’15 earned a walk-on spot. 
Both Cohans say they continue to be in- 
spired by Ogelsby’s commitment to help- 


Adam Silver 
’84 will become the 
NBA commissioner 
after David Stern retires 
next year. After having 
worked as the league’s 
chief operating officer 
for the past six years, 
Silver will start 

as commissioner in 
February. 


MEN’S TRACK AND FIELD: 
The men’s 4 = 800 relay team set 

a school record of 7 minutes, 26.88 
seconds in the event at the Millrose 
Games in mid-February. The relay 
team consisted of Tommy 


Meister ‘6, Kyle Moran 
5, Nate McClafferty ‘16, 
and Michal Filipezak 16, 


in that order. 


ing players reach their potential while also 
instilling qualities such as discipline, team- 
work, and goal-setting that are essential for 
post-play success as well. 

“One of the things Matt emphasizes 
through All West Lacrosse is RAE, which 
stands for Respect, Attitude, and Effort,” 
says Chad. “He 
taught us that we 
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Duke took should always 
a chance strive for our max- 
on me. imum potential, 
Those whether that’s in a 
game or in the 

were four classroom.” 
of the best In 2004, Ogels- 
years of pea the 
H s oun- 
oy fe, dation to help fund 
scholarships and 
glad that equipment for 
Pm now in ae ene 
nt who cou not 
5 position otherwise afford to 
0 give A attend his pro- 
something grams. For a time 
back to the be also was active 
sport.” with the Positive 


Coaching Alliance, 
a nonprofit whose 
mission is to provide youth and high- 
school athletes with positive, character- 
building sports experiences. 

“One metric we use to measure the suc- 
cess of AWL is our registration numbers,” 
says Ogelsby. “We've been growing at a 
steady 20 percent rate for several years, and 
wed like to continue with that level of 
growth. But the real measurement of suc- 
cess is not how many players we send to 
Division I programs. It’s about respect for 
the game, the importance of giving 100 
percent effort all the time, and maintaining 
a positive attitude regardless of whether 
you win or lose.” 


S,OT1 


Points won by Curtis Beach 15 to win the 
Texas Relays decathlon, the second time he’s 
passed the 8,000-point mark and a new personal 
record. Beach won the pole vault at 16 feet, 8 %4 
inches—a new personal record. He also finished 
first in the 1,500-meter in 4 minutes, 17.94 seconds, 
more than 12 seconds ahead of everyone else. 
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Don't be jealous, but here's another great thing about being a student at Duke these days. 


hie elele) @i-melel ere) isore)e)Viulel als (published pre-1923) and available in the library, you can have it digitized 
and download it to your Kindle or iPad. No more late fees or recalls, because you never have to return it. 
And it's free! We'll even put it online and share it with the rest of the world. 


It's called digitization-on-demand, and it's just another way the Duke University Libraries are making a 
world-class academic oh ceeven better. 
That’s not just smart. That's os 


Share the love. Suppbrt Duke Un | Libraries. 
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The devil made them do it: 
Revelers at the Reunions 
Gala in April 
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Pa ae State of the university: President Richard H. Brodhead 
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N challenges during Reunions Weekend. 
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If you build it: During a spring-break trip to New York, a group 
of Pratt School of Engineering students, faculty, and staff 
members met with high-profile alumni engineers affiliated 
with projects around the Big Apple, left. Organizers hope the 
trip, which included a second leg in Florida, will become an 
annual option for Duke’s aspiring civil engineers. 


Desiree Plata 
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Forever Learning With Duke Alumni Faculty Fellows 
\ Ithough still in its pilot year, the Duke Alumni Associa- VICTOR STRANDBERG, professor of English 


Road scholars: Moffitt, left, and Hare shared their expertise with alumni audiences. 


tion’s Faculty Fellows program already has been well-re- MAURICE WALLACE Ph.D. ’95, associate professor of English and African & African 


ceived. With enthusiastic buy-in from the initial class of American Studies 
fellows to growing demand from regional Duke chapters for con- Faculty Fellows have made presentations in Jacksonville, 
tinued intellectual engagement with the university, the initiative | Boston, Charlotte, San Francisco, and Atlanta. In addition to re- 
formalizes an integral compo- gional presentations, Faculty Fel- 


lows might be asked to 
participate in other DAA Forever 
Learning programs. For example, 
Strandberg, who has taught at 
Duke since 1966, also presented 
Joan Didion’s A Book of Common 
Prayer for DukeReads this past 
spring. Depending on their areas 
of expertise, faculty members 
also may participate in educa- 
tional presentations on topics 
that dovetail with Duke Forward 
campaign priorities. 

The selection process is under 


nent of the DAA’ Forever 
Learning focus. 

“Taking faculty out into the 
regions is one of the best ways 
we have to connect alumni with 
Duke’s academic mission and 
share the educational wealth of 
our alma mater,” says Beth Ray- 
Schroeder °83, director of the 
DAA’s education and travel pro- 
gramming. 

The 2013 in. augural class of 
fellows includes: 





CourtesyVictor aan 


Alana ant AG 


BRIAN HARE, associate professor of evolu- Fine fellows: Strandberg, left, and Wallace way for the 2013-14 Faculty Fel- 
tionary anthropology and founder and lows cohort. The DAA works 
director of Duke’s Canine Cognition Lab (Hare was profiled in the January-February closely with the Office of the Provost, Trinity College of Arts & 
2010 issue of Duke Magazine) Sciences, Duke Magazine, university development, the Academic 


TERRIE MOFFITT, Knut Schmidt Nielsen Professor in the departments of psychology and == Council, and Duke's graduate and professional schools to identify 
neuroscience, psychiatry and behavioral sciences, and the Institute for Genome Sci- candidates for the program. They will be announced in the next 
ences and Policy issue of Duke Magazine, as well as on the DAA’s website. 
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Christer Bera 


NEXTSTEPS 


Continuing the 
Conversation 


Regional programs explore 
50th commemoration of 
integration 


/\ s part of the university's 50th an- 

niversary of black students at 

Duke, a number of regional events 

are setting the stage for alumni to explore 

the past and future of Duke's commitment 
to issues of race relations and diversity. 

Participants at the first two events, held 
this past April in New York and Atlanta, 
included: James Braxton Peterson °93, 
MSNBC contributor and director of 
Africana Studies at Lehigh University; 
Nana Asante 12, former president of 
the Black Student Alliance; Shavar Jef- 
feries 96, an associate professor at Seton 
Hall Law School; Janet Hill, a member 
of Duke’s board of trustees, principal 
with Hill Family Advisors, and parent 
of NBA player Grant Hill 94; Maurice 
Wallace Ph.D. ’95, associate professor of 
English and African & African Ameri- 
can Studies at Duke; Lisa Borders ’79, 
president of Grady Health Foundation. 

Additional events 

COMMEMORATING are scheduled for 
Boston (May 29), 
Los Angel es (June 
28), and Washington 
at BLACK 0 BLACK STUDENTS (July 20); Dallas and 

EY Chicago will host 
2 |e SF events in late sum- 
mer or early fall. The 
Duke Alumni Association website (www. 
dukealumni.com) will update the calendar 
of events, including speaker and partici- 
pant information, as it becomes available. 

Event organizers are also encouraging all 
alumni to mark their calendars for the cul- 
minating 50th Commemoration events on 
campus this fall as part of Founders’ Day 
weekend activities, October 3-6. 

“We want to be sure everyone under- 
stands that this anniversary isn't just about 
one particular group—it’s about all of us,” 
says D. Michael Bennett ’77, who leads an 
alumni advisory committee for the com- 
memoration. “What happened fifty years 
ago changed Duke for everyone. And we 
want everyone to be part of recognizing the 
significance of those events.” 
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Sterly Wilder 83, associate vice president for alumni affairs, talks with NBA star (and 
former Duke basketball standout) Grant Hill 94, who now plays for the Los Angeles 
Clippers. 


SW: | was your pre-major adviser, and we met the first day you were on 
campus. Do you remember whether I gave you a hard time? 

I probably gave you the harder time. But if there was any nervousness on my 
part as a new student, you made me feel comfortable. I don’t know whether I ever 
officially thanked you for the time we went shopping to furnish my apartment. Get- 
ting my first off-campus apartment was a big deal. 


SW: As a student, how much did you know about the alumni association? 

I didnt realize how organized the alumni association was—how much coordi- 
nating activity went into planning events and activities around the world. But I cer- 
tainly saw intersections between student life and alumni happenings on campus, 
particularly around Homecoming. 


SW: What’s the greatest lesson you took from your undergraduate 
experience? 

Duke expects the best from you in a lot of ways, certainly in the classroom. 
And for me as a student-athlete, of course, there was a commitment to excellence 
with life outside the classroom, as well. There were a lot of obstacles and challenges 
along the way. But life lessons come from those moments when youre challenged. 


SW: How closely do you follow what’s happening on 
campus today? 

Having a mother whos on the board of trustees is a 
huge thing in keeping up with a place that gets even bet- 
ter, even more exciting in its academic opportunities, even 

more inclusive, than it was when I was there. Neither of 
my parents went to Duke. But they have fallen in love 


with Duke. 





















SW: You’ve done everything from opening the 
Homecoming Dance with President Brodhead to 
helping produce the film that’s a tribute 
to Coach Al Buehler. What do you most 
like doing as a volunteer? 

Pretty much everything. I’ve heard 
our trustee David Rubenstein [’70] say 
the word “philanthropy” is rooted in the 

Greek word for love of humanity. Duke 
alumni share a tight bond; it’s really 
love of Duke. 


SW: What do you look forward 
to after you retire? 

The basic thing I look forward 
to is visiting campus more frequently. 
Maybe one day, if they do well 
enough in school, my two girls will 

want to apply to Duke. My wife is a 
recording artist, and both girls are mu- 
sically inclined. They can hold a note, 
unlike their father. And watch out—they also 
both enjoy competing as athletes. 
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By Bridget Booher 


Can a Chinese-born, Canadian-schooled, MIT grad student 


with no children help the Boston p 
its most vexing problems? Peng 


Sh 


iblic school system fix one of 
hi’10 might not have a 


personal investment in how es assignments are made for 


Boston's 40,000 students, but he has the mathematical chops to 


offer creative, feasible options. Instead of the current method, 
which uses a lottery system for placement within one of three 
zones, Shi’s proposal allows families to choose from one of six 





schools based on computer algorithms that factor in geographi- 
cal proximity and school performance, among other criteria. 

At Duke, Shi was an A.B. Duke Scholar who majored in 
computer science and math and minored in economics. He 
was a member of the three-person Duke team that finished 
fifth in the prestigious William Lowell Putnam Math Compe- 
tition, which was featured in the January-February 2010 issue 


of Duke Magazine. 





Gretchen Ert/The New York Times/Redux 


Kafui Dzirasa Ph.D. ’07, M.D. ’09 has been 


named to “The Grio’s 100,” 


an annual list of African Ameri- 


cans making history today. Dzirasa’s research focuses on un- 
derstanding how changes in the brain produce neurological 


and mental illness. 


Dzirasa is an assistant professor of psychiatry and behay- 
ioral sciences at Duke, where he was the first African 
American to complete a Ph.D. in neurobiology. He is affili- 
ated with the Duke Institute for Brain Sciences and is the 





site geared to African-American audiences. 


principal investi- 
gator in the 
Laboratory for 
Psychiatric Neu- 
roengineering. 
“Every year, 
nearly one in 
four American 
adults is affected 
by a neuropsychi- 
atric illness,” he 
told The Grio, an 
NBC News web- 


“My work aims to 


alleviate the personal and societal suffering that results from 


these illnesses.” 
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Mig Dooley 


As a young ah in Trinidad 
and Toba hireen 
Lewis Bh D. 98 
attended the very first school 
established in her village. 
With the encouragement of a 
teacher there, Lewis pursued 
every educational opportunity 
available, eventually earning 
degrees from Rutgers’ Dou- 
glass College and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia School of Law 
before coming to Duke for her 
doctoral degree in French. 
While working on her disserta- 
tion, she and a handful of 


women founded SisterMentors as a support group to help 
each other through the often isolating process of writing a 
dissertation. In 2001, SisterMentors expanded into a mentor- 
ing program for girls in elementary through high school in 


the Washington area. To date, 


the program has helped nine- 


teen women of color attend college (including Duke) and 
helped forty-two women of color earn doctoral degrees. 
Lewis’ story is included in Visionaries in Our Midst: Ordinary 


People Who Are Changing Our 


World. 
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Mervin J. Block 45 published his fifth book, 
Weighing Anchors: When Network Newscasters Don't 
Know Write From Wrong. The book examines dis- 
tortions and deceptions in the broadcast-news in- 
dustry. He is a former staff writer for the CBS 
Evening News With Walter Cronkite and taught 
broadcast newswriting at Columbia University’s 
Graduate School of Journalism for 30 years. 


1950s 


Val C. Brooks 52, LL.B. ’53 retired after more 
than 50 years with the chief counsel of the IRS. In 
2008, he was honored as a distinguished alumnus 
and plenary speaker at the first Continuing Legal 
Education of the entire legal staff. 


Mary Lee Robinson Berridge 754 was hon- 
ored for more than 40 years of social activism by At 
Home on the Sound, a nonprofit organization. She 
focuses on human rights, housing, senior citizens, 
and education issues in and around the Sound 
Shore area of Westchester, N.Y. 


Luciano L’Abate Ph.D. ’56 is professor emeritus 
of psychology at Georgia State University. He is the 
founder of Workbooks for Better Living, a series of 
guides for mental-health professionals based on his 
15 years of clinical work with individuals, couples, 
and families. In addition to his ongoing writing and 
research, he is involved with efforts to make the So- 
ciety for Technology and Psychology a division of 
the American Psychological Association. 


George Keithley °57 published 7e Donner 
Party, a book-length narrative poem based on his- 
torical events. The newest edition of the poem, first 
printed in 1972, was released in 2012. The book re- 
ceived the Wrangler's Award from the Western Her- 
itage Center and has been adapted as a stage play 
and an opera. 


Frank N. Egerton Ill °58 published Roots of 
Ecology: Antiquity to Haeckel. The book offers a his- 
tory of ecological sciences from ancient Greece to 
the early 20th century. His earlier work, History of 
Ecological Sciences, has been published in quarterly 
segments since 2001 in the online Bulletin of the 
Ecological Society of America. He is a professor emer- 
itus at the University of Wisconsin-Parkside. 


Roy B. Salomon ’59 received a Queen's Dia- 
mond Jubilee Medal in February for his lifetime 
commitment to community. He is honorary co- 
president of the 2013 Maccabiah Games, to be held 
in July in Israel. He has been both a player and ad- 
ministrator in the Maccabi Canada program, play- 
ing on many Canadian basketball teams and 


serving terms as national athletic chair, vice presi- 
dent, and president. 


1960s 


Gilbert C. Thelen Jr. 60 was named interim 
director of the School of Mass Communications at 
the University of South Florida- Tampa. He has 
been Clendinen Professor of critical writing at USF 
since retiring in 2006 as president and publisher of 
The Tampa Tribune. He remains executive director 
of the Florida Society of News Editors. 


John H. O’Brion 61 received the Excellence in 
Civil Litigation Award from the Virginia Association 
of Defense Attorneys. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can College of Trial Lawyers and has been listed in 
The Best Lawyers in America for the past 22 years. 


EV. “Bud” Snotherly Jr. 61 recently began of 
fering his handcrafted classical acoustic guitars 
under the New River Guitars label. His studio is lo- 
cated in Todd, N.C. 


64 | 


David W. Long °64 received the Justice Joseph 
Branch Professionalism Award from the Wake 
County Bar Association. He is a trial lawyer and 
partner at Poyner Spruill in Raleigh. He has been 
recognized previously by The Best Lawyers in Amer- 
ica, Legal Elite, and Super Lawyers. 


April 11-13, 2014 


Diane M. Disney M.A.T. 65 was re-elected chair 
of the board of directors of the National Academy 
of Public Administration. She was elected an Acad- 
emy Fellow in 1997. 


James A. Reiffel ’65 retired from his private 
cardiology practice and is a professor of clinical 
medicine at Columbia University. He recently pub- 
lished his first children’s book, Once Upon an Antig- 


mule, with two granddaughters. 


Samuel Southern °66 is recognized in the 2013 
North Carolina Super Lawyers. His practice at Smith 
Moore Leatherwood in Raleigh focuses on health- 
care law. 


Randolph J. May ’68, J.D. ’71 published his 
latest book, Communications Law and Policy in the 
Digital Age: The Next Five Years. The book con- 
tains proposals for reforming communications law 
and policy to comport with digital-age realities. 


Judy C. Woodruff ’68 was inducted into the 
American Academy of Arts & Sciences in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. She is best known as a co-anchor 
and senior correspondent for the PBS NewsHour. 
She joins a class of 180 influential scholars, artists, 
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scientists, authors, and institutional leaders in 
ducted into the academy, which was founded dur 
ing the American Revolution. 


BEI 45th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Albert M. Bronson ‘69 retired from the natural 
resources division of the Office of the Texas Attor 


ney General. 


Valerie Murdock D’Ortona M.A.T. ’69 pub- 
lished the children’s book Big 7's Hearts in Me! She 
wrote and illustrated the book as a tribute to her 
lace son, Tony, to encourage seat-belt safety and 
organ-donation registration. 


Gary P. Timin 69 was included in The Best 
Lawyers in America 2013 and was rated “AV Preemi 
nent’ by Martindale Hubbell. He practices insurance 
and regulatory law in the Miami office of Squire 
Sanders. 


1970s 


V. Frederic Lyon 70 published When Not Per- 
forming: New Orleans Musicians, a look at the off- 
stage lives of the city’s musicians and the importance 
of music in the city’s rebirth since Katrina. 


Lynn A. Saville °71 exhibited some of her re- 
cent photography at the Gallery at the Atlantic 
Wharf in Boston. 


Clayton M. Steinman 771 received a Fulbright 
Scholarship to lecture at Southwest University in 
Beibei, Chongqing, China, during the 2012-13 ac- 
ademic year. He is a professor of media and cultural 
studies at Macalester College. 


"4 


Kathryn M. Waggoner Wallis ’71 became the 
executive director of the Beach Fine Arts Series in 
Jacksonville, Fla., which invites performance groups 
to give free public concerts and participate in edu 
cational outreach programs. She was recognized re 
cently by the Florida Music Educators organization 
for educational outreach programs. 


Joseph P. “Rusty” Carolan ’72 was named 
the 2012 Orlando Lawyer of the Year in corporate 
law. He practices business law, financing, creditors’ 
rights, and real-estate and commercial transactions 
for the Orlando office of Winderweedle, Haines, 
Ward & Woodman. He also was included in 7he 
Best Lawyers in America 2013 for banking and fi- 
nance law, business organizations, and corporate law. 


David C. Pishko 72, J.D. 77 received a kidney 

donation from his friend and fellow Winston-Salem 
lawyer Chris Beechler. Pishko, who has a hereditary 
condition called polycystic kidney disease, practices 
in the litigation section of Elliot Pishko Morgan. 


Charles R. Beaudrot 773 was appointed to the 
newly created Georgia Tax Tribunal and will serve a 
four-year term as an administrative law judge. He 
previously worked for Morris, Manning & Martin 
in Atlanta as a senior partner in the tax and the real- 
estate capital markets practices. 


Terence M. Hines 773 was elected a fellow of the 
Committee for Skeptical Inquiry, an organization 
dedicated to critical examination of paranormal and 
pseudoscientific claims. He is a professor of psy- 
chology at Pace University. 


Robert D. Peltz 73 published “The Athens 


Convention Revisited” in The Journal of Maritime 


: : 


Law and Commerce. He specializes in maritime 
and commercial law with Leesfield & Partners in 


Miami. 


Richard A. Willet B.S.E. °73 published My 


Dance with Diane under the pen name S.T. Mann. 


40th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Lee A. Beatty '74 published his first book, /m- 
ages of America—Mount Holly, which tells the 
story of the North Carolina river town. He is a 
family physician in Mount Holly. 


Ralph E. Carson ’74, B.H.S. 77 published The 
Brain Fix: Whats the Matter with Your Gray Mat- 
ter, a book about brain repair through nutrition, 
exercise, sleep, dieting, therapy, and mindfulness. 
Carson is a motivational speaker and consultant to 
numerous treatment centers for addictions and 
eating disorders. 


Braxton H. DeGarmo 775 released his second 
novel, /ndebted, a suspense story that takes place in 
North Carolina. 


Lisa Williams Kline ’75 published Sisters in All 
Seasons, a series aimed at 8- to 12-year-olds. 


Victoria L. Mamin Korson M.Ed. ’75 pub- 
lished a memoir, Ex-Rich Girl Tells All—My Truth 
Behind Closed Doors, which begins with her gradu- 


ation from Duke. 


Nancy M. Schlichting 76 spoke at the Busi- 
ness Innovation Factory's annual collaborative in- 
novation summit in Providence, R.I. She is the 
CEO of Henry Ford Health Systems in Detroit. 


In January, President Obama signed into law a 
reinstatement and extension of the charitable 
IRA rollover through 2013. This allows donors 
70 1/2 years or older to make a direct, tax-free 
gift of up to $100,000 from an individual 
retirement account to a qualified charitable 
organization such as Duke University. 


Charitable IRA Rollover Reinstated 


Ya 


Za 


Duke's Office of Gift Planning is available to 
work with you and your financial advisors to 
develop a gift plan that meets your personal, 
financial, and philanthropic goals. For more 
information on the charitable IRA rollover or 
gifts through your estate, please contact: 


Duke University | Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 | Durham, NC 27708 


(919) 681-0464 
gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 


Phone: 
Email: 
} | Explore gift plans at 
wy aS dukeforward.duke.edu/giftplanning 
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Jeffrey S. Akman 777 was named vice presi- 
dent for health affairs and dean of the George 
Washington School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
ences. He had held the role in an interim capacity 
since 2010. 


Gina G. Campbell 77 was appointed worship 
director at the Washington National Cathedral. As 
a United Methodist elder, she is the first non-Epis- 
copalian to fill the role. She planned the national 
memorial for astronaut Neil Armstrong. Before be- 
coming interim director in April, she had been ap- 
pointed to a UM congregation in Bethesda, Md., 
and helped with pastoral support at the Pentagon in 
the aftermath of the September 11 attacks. 


Carol D. Crossman Honigberg 777 was 
named managing partner of the Falls Church, Va., 
office of Reed Smith. She has been mentioned in 
Virginia Super Lawyers and in Virginia Business 
magazine as a member of its Business Elite list. She 
specializes in real-estate practice. 


Richard E. Moore 77 was selected by the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly to be a juvenile and domes- 
tic-relations District Court judge. He serves in the 
16th Judicial District of Virginia. Before being 
named a judge, he was a prosecutor for 26 years 
and was an adjunct professor at the University of 
Virginia School of Law. 


Maureen Demarest Murray 777 is included in 
North Carolina Super Lawyers 2013. She is a lawyer 
in the Greensboro office of Smith Moore Leather- 
wood and focuses on health-care law. 


Patricia A. Poyet Swingle ’77 published /ncred- 
ibly Clever Critters: A Play on Words, a children’s book. 
The book was included in the University of Florida's 
Harn Museum of Art’s Written Inspiration program. 


Susan B. Lieberman ’78 was named resident 
playwright at Chicago Dramatists and literary man- 
ager for the Raven Theatre. Her new play, Cars and 
Quinceaneras, opened at the Clockwise Theatre, and 
her play White Gloves was performed at the North- 
light Theatre at the Chicago History Museum. 





April 11-13, 2014 


1980s 


Eben Alexander III M.D. ’80 published a 

No. 1 New York Times best seller, Proof of Heaven, 
describing his experience with a rare illness and 
seven-day coma and how his near-death experience 
proved to him the existence of God and an afterlife. 
The book also details how he reconciles these events 
after spending 25 years as a practicing neurosurgeon. 


James A. Bonner ’81 was elected president of 
the University of Alabama Health Services Foun- 
dation and will serve a three-year term. Previously, 
he was the Merle M. Salter Professor and chair- 
man of the UAB department of radiation oncol- 
ogy. He researches gene therapy-based approaches 
to enhancing the effects of radiation. 


Robin J. Stinson ’81 was elected chairman of 
the board of directors at the Children’s Law Center 
of Central North Carolina, which seeks to provide 
legal representation for children and help them 
become healthy, productive adults. She is a family- 
law lawyer and director at Bell, Davis 8 Pitt in 
Winston-Salem. 


J. Michael Woodard ’81 began serving as 
North Carolina state senator for Durham, Person, 
and Caswell counties. He was a member of the 
Durham City Council for seven years. 


Brett J. Preston ’83 was named one of the 
‘Tampa Lawyers of the Year by Best Lawyers in Amer- 
ica 2013. Preston is a legal malpractice defense 
lawyer at Hill Ward Henderson. 
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Jill A. Zima Borski ’84 published a memoir, 
Know That I Have Lived! 


William F. Bruton Jr. 84 received the 2012 
Volunteer of the Year Award from the YMCA of 
Metro Atlanta, where he volunteers as a soccer 


coach. He also serves as the city manager for 
Marietta, Ga. 


Steven Fogelman Sashen ’84 appeared with 
his wife on ABC’s business-reality show Shark 
Tank. The duo, who cofounded Xero Shoes, a 
barefoot-shoe company in Boulder, Colo., made 
their pitch to five professional investors, hoping to 
generate interest and receive an investment in 
their company. 


E. Michael Ward Jr. ’85 joined Grant Thornton 
in Chicago as national managing principal of busi- 
ness advisory services. 


D. Erik Albright °87 was named in the 20/3 
North Carolina Super Lawyers and Business North 
Carolina’ 2013 Legal Elite. He is a general-litiga- 
tion lawyer in the Greensboro office of Smith 
Moore Leatherwood. 
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Tanya E. Davies B.S.E. ’87 has worked for the 
past 13 years in aboriginal health in the Northern 
Territory in Australia. 


D. Brian King J.D. °88 was appointed to serve as 
chancellor of the Los Rios Community College dis- 
trict board of trustees in Sacramento, Calif. He 
served for more than 20 years as a community col- 
lege teacher and administrator, most recently as 
president and superintendent of Cabrillo College in 
Aptos, Calif. 


Khalid H. Sheikh H °88 published Doni Let Your 
Heart Attack!, a guide to understanding heart disease 
and preventive measures. He has a cardiology prac- 
tice in Cocoa Beach, Fla., and is on the clinical 
faculty at the University of Central Florida. He pre- 
viously served as a professor of cardiology at Duke. 
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John W. Nachbur M.B.A. 89 was promoted to 
vice president at The Integer Group, a marketing 
and advertising agency in Denver. 


1990s 


William D. Brooks Jr. 90 received a D.Min. in 
narrative theology and leadership studies from 
Drew University. His dissertation is titled “Faith in 
Daily Life: Strengthening the Faith Lives of Men.” 


Tatiana A. Radi Salvador 90 was appointed 
a new circuit judge in Florida’s 4th Judicial Cir- 
cuit. She had been a shareholder at Rogers Towers 
in Jacksonville, Fla., specializing in commercial lit- 
igation, business torts, and banking litigation 
since 2001. 


OTAams 


Ware Sammmen Mower Sucds!! 


¢ Low teacher-student ratio 
¢ Professional, qualified staff 
¢ Challenging learning 





opportunities 






I'm excited about the 
new summer camps 
for 2013!!! 






For More Information & to Register: 
www.learnmore.duke.edu/youth * youth@duke.edu * 919-684-6259 


¢ Variety of camp options 

¢ Live on Duke’s campus 

¢ Exciting residential life activities 
e Field trips, tours 
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Robert Malkin, right, 

talks with engineering 
undergraduates Jennifer 
Arnold, Michael Maranzano, 
and Amanda Britt from 

his Developing World 
Healthcare Technology 
Lab. Students in the lab 
design both health care 
technologies for developing 
countries and strategies 


to commercialize them. 
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In Robert Malkin's Developing World Healthcare Technology Lab, 








students develop real products designed to deliver viable health 
care solutions to poor areas around the globe. Technologies like 
the Pratt Pouch, a ketchup-like packet of antiretroviral drugs 
designed to help HIV-positive mothers prevent the transmission 
of AIDS to their newborn children. It is being tested in the field 


and has the potential to save many lives. 
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|| to raise $3.25 billion for strategic Duke can make a difference for difference, and every donation to 
| university priorities. We will invest the world through research and Duke, including gifts to the Annual 
| in areas that will enhance the the development of tomorrow's Fund, will help us reach our goal. 
| Duke experience for our students, leaders, and on core priorities such 
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John H. Tabor °90 climbed Mount Kilimanjaro 
with a group of Rotarians to raise awareness and 


funds to fight polio. 


Sarah O. Sparboe Thornburg °90 was named 
to Business North Carolinas 2013 Legal Elite in the 
tax and estate-planning category. She is a lawyer at 


McGuire, Wood & Bissette in Asheville. 


John J. Wright J.D. 90 opened a solo practice 
in Melbourne, Fla., focusing on business law, con 
tracts, and estate planning. 


Theodore C.M. Edwards 791, |.D. ‘04 was 
named in Business North Carolinas 2013 Legal 
Elite. He is a lawyer in the Raleigh office of Smith 
Moore Leatherwood, where he focuses on con- 
struction law. 


Eric B. Kirsten 91 is a screenwriter whose script 
The Lighthouse was recently selected to The Black 
List, an annual list of unproduced screenplays in 
Hollywood. 


John D. Ross Jr. '92 recently joined PepsiCo.’s 
global digital team as digital senior manager for 


engagement. 


John A. Sartor B.M.E. 92 became president 
of Paulus, Sokolowski & Sartor, a New Jersey 
architecture and engineering firm. 


Benjamin A. Schwartzman °92 helped found 
Andersen Banducci, a civil-litigation practice based 
in Boise, Idaho. 
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Leonard W. McCullough 794 is the founder 
and CEO of Linen King, a health-care laundry 
service. The company recently expanded to Tulsa, 
Okla., giving it six locations in four Midwestern 
states. It processes more than 50 million pounds of 
textile products each year for hospitals and medical 
facilities. 


Heather M. Stephens °94 became an assistant 
professor of economics and director of economic 
research at California State University-Long Beach. 
She received her Ph.D. from Ohio State University 
in August 2012. She researches regional economic 
growth policy. 


Lisa E. Patterson Sumner 94 received the 
Kathryn R. Heidt Memorial Award from the Amer- 
ican Bar Association for outstanding contributions 
to the bankruptcy profession. She is a lawyer at 
Poyner Spruill in Raleigh, working in bankruptcy 
and commercial litigation, and is the assistant 
leader of the firm’s financial-services section. 


Katherine L. Harrison Betterly 96 was pro- 
moted to special counsel at Morris, Nichols, Arsht 
& Tunnell in Wilmington, Del. She focuses on 
commercial real-estate transactions and representa- 
tion of government entities. 


Brian L. Friedman 796 was promoted to senior 
counsel at Proskauer in New York. He represents 
clients with regard to complex financial services and 
securities litigation, arbitration, and enforcement 
proceedings. 


Jason E. Butler 97 was named a 2012 James 
Madison Fellow, which covers a four-week Constitu- 
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at the prestigious buildings and pristine scenery, you know you are’ 7 ¥ 7 
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something inside Duke student-athletes which separates them from 
everyone else. This is what makes Duke student-athletes the best in~ 


the nation. At Duke University, we don't just win. We Build Champions; 
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tional history program at Georgetown University and 
a stipend for all coursework for a master’s degree. 


Joanna |. Lewis 97 published Green /nnovation 
in China: Chinas Wind Power Industry and the 
Global Transition to a Low-Carbon Economy. The 
book examines China's technological innovation 
systems and the country’s current and future role in 
a globalized economy. Lewis is an assistant professor 
of science, technology, and international affairs at 
Georgetown University’s Edmund A. Walsh School 
of Foreign Service. 


Howard I. Levy B.S.E. 98 was promoted to 
counsel at Cantor Colburn, an intellectual-property 
firm in Alexandria, Va. He focuses on patent prose- 
cution, appeals, and patent strategy counseling for 
clients in all mechanical, electrical, and computer 
science fields. 
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Viswanath Subbaraman ’98 will become the 
artistic director-designate of the Skylight Music 
Theatre in Milwaukee in July. He founded and was 
the artistic director of Opera Vista in Houston and 
presented a TEDxHouston talk in November 2012. 


Jaime W. Garamella ’99 wrote “Heart of 
One,” a song dedicated to those affected by the 
events at Sandy Hook Elementary School in New- 
ton, Conn. He is a songwriter and musician from 
Danbury, Conn. 


Marriages & Commitments 
Heather Stephens 94 to Craig F. Barrett on 
Oct. 15, 2011. Residence: Long Beach, Calif... 





Bryan C. Perry 796 to Karen Clement on Oct. 
13, 2012. Residence: Atlanta...Joseph L. Gia- 
cobbe 798 to Christina Jackson on March 30, 
2012. Residence: Shelton, Conn....Jimmmy K. 
Grewal ’99 to Pavanpreet Sachdev on Nov. 24, 
2012. Residence: Dubai, United Arab Emirates... 
Katherine H. Johnson 799 to Peter N. Farley 
on May 5, 2012. Residence: Atlanta. 


Births & Adoptions 

Archer Thomas Merritt to Sarah A. Brokaw 792 
on Feb. 11, 2013... Walker Henry Brown to Sarah 
C. Dodds-Brown 95 and Henry B. Brown on 
Jan. 21, 2013...Jack Elias to Michael J. Haller 
96 and Allison S. Haller on Oct. 5, 2012...Oliver 
Michael Siang Miller to Sanyin Siang-Miller 
B.S.E. 96, M.B.A. 02 and Chad M. Miller 
M.D. ’99 on Feb. 3, 2013...Sadie Shireen Irom to 
Ida Hoghooghi 797 and Elan Irom on Noy, 10, 
2012...Paige Janet to Michelle Bernat Lytle 
B.S.E. 97 and Thomas C. Lytle on Aug. 6, 
2012...Henry Nicholas Johnson to Dawn Mur- 
phy-Johnson 797, J.D. 04 and Timothy John- 
son on Oct. 20, 2012...Charlotte Elizabeth to 
Victoria Windham Wind 797 and Martin 
Wind Jr. on Nov. 12, 2012...Eden Savannah to 
Courtney Goodwin Amos 798 and Paul S. 
Amos II ’99 on June 14, 2012...Anya Luca 
Bhagchandani to Sanjay Bhagchandani 98 
and Trisha Krause on Aug. 9, 2012...Noah Dillon 
to Leanne Browne Feldman 798 and Michael 
H. Feldman on Jan. 26, 2012...Charles Evan to 
Elisabet Ryn Hicks 98, M.B.A. 05 and Evan 
Hicks 98, M.B.A. ’05 on July 8, 2012...Simon to 
Kathleen Miller Margalit 98, M.S.’00 and 
Dan Margalit on Sept. 24, 2012...Evelyn Juliet to 
Emily Sitrin Mason 798 and Robert W. Mason 
on Aug. 15, 2012...John Nicholas to Charnanda 
T. Reid 98 and Nikia Reid on Nov. 23, 2012... 
William B.A. Culp IV to Allison P. Kuehn 
Culp 99 and William B.A. Culp III on Sept. 4, 
2012...Charlotte Jane to Janelle Weaver 
Duthie 99 and Colin Duthie on Oct. 31, 2012... 
Emory Elizabeth to Lindsay Hume Jordan ’99 
and John S. Jordan on Jan. 14, 2013...Annabelle 
Eve to Lauren Keller Katzenellenbogen 
B.S.E. 99 and Ben Katzenellenbogen on June 25, 
2010...Phoebe Rebecca to Nina Shapiro 
Kentsis 999 and Alex Kentsis on Nov. 15, 
2012...Reyna to Zahid Nakhooda 799 and An- 
jali Harsh Nakhooda ’00 on Dec. 29, 
2012...Clara Logan to Brynne Stevens 
Thompson 799 and David B. Thompson on 
Sept. 9, 2012...Rose Gallagher to Anna-Marie 
Gallagher Tierney B.S.E. 99 and James R. 
Tierney on Aug. 4, 2012. 


2000s 


Gregory M. Garrett '01 was named a partner 
at Tydings & Rosenberg in Baltimore. He has 
been named a Rising Star in Maryland Super 
Lawyers for four consecutive years. He focuses on 
health care, antitrust and trade regulation, and 
general commercial litigation. 


Katie A. Richardson ’01 joined Snell & 
Wilmer as an associate in the law firm’s office in 
Orange County, Calif. She focuses on product-lia- 
bility legislation. 


Adam R. Blitzer 02 and David D. Cum- 
mings ’02 sold their software company, Pardot, 
to ExactTarget for $95.5 million. Pardot had 
around 1,000 clients and helped marketing and 
sales teams work better together through CRM in- 
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From lightweight tablets to stadium-sized data centers, Dell’s technology 
solutions are more environmentally responsible because of the team led by 
Scott O'Connell, director of environmental affairs. 


Scott is a proud graduate of THE NICHOLAS SCHOOL OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT AT DUKE, where he learned that businesses 
can and should take the lead in championing sustainability. 





FIND OUT MORE 


Duke F 


NICHOLAS SCHOOL OF THE 
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forging a sustainable future nicholas.duke.edu/ 


alumni/oconnell 
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tegration, e-mail marketing, lead nurturing, lead 
scoring, and ROI reporting software. 


Justin D. Nobel 03 published Standing Still in a 
Concrete Jungle, a book about observing the minu- 
tiae of life in New York. 


Antonia A. Peters Peck ’()3 became an associ- 
ate in the health-care group of Smith Moore 
Leatherwood’s law office in Raleigh. She assists 
health-care providers on issues such as fraud and 
abuse, physician recruitment, medical staff, and reg- 
ulatory compliance. 


Andrew W. Schultz B.S.E. ’03 became an associ- 
ate in the intellectual-property department of Pepper 
Hamilton in Boston. He practices patent law, includ- 
ing the preparation and prosecution of domestic and 
international utility and design patent applications. 
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Paul W. Redhage A.M. ’04 was named presi- 
dent of the National Agri-Marketing Association. 
He first became involved with NAMA 35 years ago, 
and received the association's Dilworth Award for 
Innovation in 2007. Since 2003, he has served as 
strategic communications manager for FMC Corp., 
a diversified chemical company. 


Robert G. Reynolds ’04 published The Reptiles 
of Tennessee, a guide to frogs and salamanders found 
throughout the state, accompanied by color photo- 
graphs and recent scientific research. 


Joshua A. Hutton ’05 was named to the dean’s 
list for the summer and fall semesters at Northwest- 


ern University School of Law. He joined the North- 
western Journal of International Law and Business 
and participated in Northwestern's trial advocacy 
program, arguing his final trial before the Hon. 
Ruben Castillo, U.S. District Court judge for the 
Northern District of Illinois. 


Matthew J. Tolnick ’05 started Lawless Jerky, a 
gourmet beef jerky company with origins during 
Tolnick’s time at Duke. The six flavors of Lawless 
Jerky Japanese Curry, Hawaiian Teriyaki, Bacon 
Salt & Pepper, American BBQ, Honey Chipotle, 
and Thai Chili) all received four or five stars by 
BestBeefJerky.org. He is raising money to begin 


production at the commercial level. 


Carmen Breen-Lopez ’06 joined Holcomb 
Behavioral Health in Kennett Square, Pa., as an 

outpatient therapist and bilingual specialist. Her 
clients include many immigrants from Mexico, 

with whom she performs diagnostic assessments 
and long and short-term individual and family- 

based psychotherapy. 


Jason G. Cooper M.S. ’06 was promoted to vice 
president and officer of Wellmark (Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield of lowa and South Dakota), where he 
leads the business analytics department. He also serves 
on the board of directors for Easter Seals of lowa and 
recently was named an adviser for Jointly, a Silicon 
Valley start-up focused on the confluence of biomet- 
rics, multi-modal big data, and health-care delivery. 


Holly A. Manning ’06 became an account man- 
ager at Google in New York after a six-month con- 
tract position. She now is working in media and 
entertainment sales and marketing. 
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Lia A. Protopapadakis M.E.M. 706 is a ma- 
rine scientist and project manager for the Santa 
Monica Bay Restoration Foundation, an organiza- 
tion of science-based advocates for the Santa Mon- 
ica Bay in California. Her work focuses on marine 
fisheries, local sustainable seafood, and sub-tidal 
restoration. She has represented the SMBRC’s inter- 
ests on two state advisory committees. She also 
works on kelp restoration along the coast. 


loana M. Ghimbasan M.B.A. ’08 joined No- 
vartis in Boston as director of financial analysis. Pre- 
viously, she was employed at American Airlines in 
the corporate finance department and completed a 
master in finance degree at Harvard. 


Gordon K. Mantler Ph.D. ’08 published Power to 
the Poor: Black-Brown Coalition and the Fight for Eco- 
nomic Justice. He is a lecturing fellow and associate 

director of the Thompson Writing Program at Duke. 
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Marriages & Commitments 

Margaret Murphy Kane 00 to Charles R. 
Thies on Oct. 6, 2012. Residence: San Francisco... 
Jason H. Park ’00 to Kristen Bray on Dec. 1, 
2012. Residence: Chicago...Kathryn A. Brad- 
well ’02 to Andrew P. Connolly on Oct. 19, 2012. 
Residence: New York...Jeffrey S. Earhart ’02 to 
Traci M. Schaefer 04 on Oct. 13, 2012. Resi- 
dence: Cleveland...Brandon N. Robinson ’02, 
J.D. °07 to Brandi McGarity on Oct. 20, 2012. Res- 
idence: Birmingham, Ala....Ka Y. Chau B.S.E. 
03, M.E.M. ’04 to David Cavit on Aug. 25, 2012. 
Residence: Bellevue, Wash....Ben G. Lopez ’03 
to Adriana G. Salazar ’04 on Feb. 2, 2013. Res- 
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idence: New York...Jason D. Robins 03 to 
Shannon J. Cunningham M.B.A. '09 on Jan. 
12, 2013. Residence: Boston...Carredin E. 
Moeller ‘05 to Daniel L. Abravanel '06 on 
Noy. 3, 2012. Residence: Philadelphia...Mary A. 
Roelen M.B.A. ‘05 to John Woodward on Novy. 3, 
2012. Residence: Manakin-Sabot, Va....Kristen 
A. Boswell B.S.E. (06 to Justin R. Lee B.S.E. 
‘06 on Noy. 16, 2012. Residence: Lombard, Ill... 
Carmen Breen-Lopez ‘(6 to Steven Lewis on 
Oct. 27, 2012. Residence: West Chester, Pa.... 
Eliza P. Pike (06 to Matthew T. Bartleet on Oct. 
7, 2012. Residence; Atlanta...Meredith A. 
Ypma 106 to Thomas $. Newman on July 9, 2011. 
Residence: Pittsburgh...Lauren E. Cooke '07 to 
Justin Henderson on Sept. 22, 2012. Residence: 
Bertram, Texas...Aida M. Marino B.S.E. '07 to 
Daniel C. Wiebke '07 on June 9, 2012. Resi- 
dence: Arlington, Va....Sarah J. Haseltine '08 
to Peter L. Van Tassel 08 on Oct. 27, 2012. 
Residence: Princeton, N.J....Benjamin D. Ap- 
plebome ‘09 to Bethany M. Grim ’09 on Oct. 
13, 2012. Residence: Durham...Fontane F. Au 
‘09, M.M.S. ’09 to Andrew Hsiao B.S.E. '09 on 
Oct. 12, 2012. Residence: Raleigh...Meera Arun 
Patel M.S.N. ’09 to Vatsal Suthar on June 9, 2012. 
Residence: Columbia, $.C. 


Births & Adoptions 

Eloise Jeanne to Andrew H. Cohen ’00 and 
Elizabeth Stewart Cohen ‘01 on Oct. 19, 
2012...Connor Michael to Cassidy H. Dugan 
00 and Alexandra H. Dugan on Feb. 8, 2013... 
Paul Revere Ervin IV to Paul R. Ervin III 00, 
J.D. 03 and Helai Ervin on Dec. 4, 2012...Lau- 
ren Elizabeth to Andrew S. Hecker '00 and 
Beth P. Hecker on Feb. 12, 2012...Cassidy Row- 
land to Christine McCarthy Levering ’00 
and Christopher R. Levering B.S.E. ’00 on 
Dec. 16, 2012...Reyna to Anjali Harsh 
Nakhooda ’00 and Zahid Nakhooda on Dec. 
29, 2012...Mason James to Vaughn R. Schill 
00 and Allison D. Schill on Jan. 10, 2013...Ce- 
celia Daoud to Michelle Tajirian Shoffner ‘00 
and John G. Shoffner on Jan. 27, 2013...London 
Autumn to Melanie S. Taylor ’00 and Lon Tay- 
lor on Aug. 15, 2012...Bennett Alexander to 
Marla Malluk Gozman '01 and Alexander 
Gozman on June 17, 2012...Gemma Ruth Lafrenz 
to Ryan R. Lafrenz M.E.M. ’01 and Jessica R. 
Anderson on Novy. 1, 2012...Giselle to Jill Gen- 
try Leandro 01 and Robert A. Leandro ‘01 
on Oct. 12, 2012...Nora Elizabeth to David P. 
Nigro ’()1 and Terri J. Nigro on Aug. 10, 2012... 
Ashton Thomas and Catharine Ames to Aimee 
Self Radom ’01 and Christopher T. Radom 
°01 on Dec. 13, 2012... Thomas Walter to V. 
Reagan Bayoun Ruedig 01 and Adam 
Ruedig on Sept. 14, 2012... Owen Rudolph to 
Christine Weigman Grand ’02 and Eric 
Grand on Oct. 18, 2012...Wesley Hayes to Rob- 
bin Wood Miranda ’02 and John Miranda on 
June 28, 2012...Nina Preeti to Preeti Garg 
Philip ’02, M.B.A. 07 and Amit R. Philip 
M.B.A. ’07 on Oct. 25, 2012...Beckett Owen to 
Eric M. Sapp M.Div. 02, M.P.P. 02 and Julie 
C. Sapp on Noy. 12, 2012...Elena Madeleine to 
Joshua E. Fein (03 and Danielle K. Fein on 
Sept. 3, 2012...Samuel Byrd to Caroline 
Young Inazu '03 and John D. Inazu on Jan. 11, 
2013...Siena Indah to Kristen Deab Lowman 
03 and Andrew J. Lowman on Nov. 5, 2010... 
Elizabeth Paige to Jeremy D. Morgan ’03 and 
Lindsey J. Morgan on Oct. 30, 2012...Stephen 
Otis to Carey D. Lowe Rongitsch ’03 and 
Edward M. Rongitsch on Aug. 7, 2012... William 
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Wade to Kathryn Copeland Shem °03 and 
Raymond W. Shem III on Nov. 19, 2012... 
Mikayla Uzuri Belton to TeMeka C. Williams 
‘03 and Nash Belton on Aug. 28, 2012...Johanna 
Marie to Johanna Edens Anderson ‘04 and 
Christopher Anderson on Noy. 1, 2012...Nicholas 
James to Brad L. Dolian 04 and Lauren M. 
Bailey Dolian °05 on Jan. 23, 2013... Harper 
Elizabeth to Allyson Jones Labban J.D. 04 
and Jeff Labban on Noy. 17, 2012...Mary Char- 
lotte and Emmeline Grace to R. Graham 
Reynolds ‘(4 and Jennifer Reynolds on June 26, 
2012...Elinor Anna to Jenifer Anderson 
Schultz J.D. 04 and Wilhelm Schultz on Feb. 
18, 2012...Frederick Lillis and Graeme Butler to 
Trevor B. Yates 704 and Caitlin Yates on Dec. 
10, 2012...Pearson Clark to Russelle Passino 
Bradbury '05 and David Bradbury on Aug. 29, 
2012...Calvin Jackson to Sarah E. York J.D. 
’05 and Jason York on Jan. 3, 2013...Zarah 
Ahmed to Sowmya Srinath Qureshi M.B.A. 
‘07 and Fayaz Ahmed Qureshi M.B.A. '07 on 
Aug. 8, 2012...Amelie Cadence to Neal J. 
Manor ’08 and Callie C. Manor on Noy. 9, 2012. 


2010s 


Connor P. Coleman M.E.’11, M.E.M. 11 be- 
came the first stewardship manager of the Aspen 
Valley Land Trust in Carbondale, Colo. He oversees 
all of AVLT’s conservation properties and landowner 
assistance projects. Since 1967, AVLT has conserved 
more than 160 properties on almost 36,000 acres. 


Kimberly N. Gajewski 11 earned a master’s 
degree in epidemiology from the Rollins School of 
Public Health at Emory University. She became a 
member of the CDC’s International Emergency 
Preparedness Team, working in Kazakhstan to de- 
velop an exercise on Crimean Congo Hemorrhagic 
Fever. This past summer, she interned in the newly 
created Division of Integrated Biosurveillance in the 
U.S. Defense Department. Her research was ac- 
cepted for presentation at the 2012 International 
Society for Disease Surveillance Conference. 


Marriages & Commitments 

lyanna Atwell ’10 to Howard Liles on Nov. 12, 
2011. Residence: Atlanta...Bryan D. Fox °10 to 
Angela M. Mitchell '11 on Aug. 4, 2012. Resi- 
dence: Arlington, Va....Aislynn L. Cannon ‘11 
to Bryan M. Turner on Aug. 4, 2012. Residence: 
Carson, Calif. 


Births & Adoptions 

Bryan Davis Fox Jr. to Bryan D. Fox 10 and 
Angela M. Mitchell Fox 11 on Nov. 19, 
2012...Sawyer Alexander to Evan A. Mc- 
Cormick M.B.A. °11 and Emily McCormick on 
Dec 2020125 


INMEMORIAM 


Sara A. Schaidt Bernstein °33 of Longwood, 
Fla., on Sept. 10, 2012. Survivors include nieces 
and nephews. 


Paul C. Henderson 33 of Titusville, Fla., on 
Oct. 19, 2012. He was a mortgage banker at Insti- 
tutional Securities Corp. in New York. He is sur- 
vived by three daughters, five grandchildren, and 
nine great-grandchildren. 


Evelyn W. Adams Corell ’34 of Juno Beach, 


Fla., on Dec. 22, 2012. She was a life master of 


bridge. She is survived by two daughters, eight 
grandchildren, and 13 great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy Orrell Forbes °35 of Wilmington, 
N.C., on Oct. 28, 2012. She was the first female 
elder and deacon of First Presbyterian Church in 
Wilmington. She served as interim executive pres- 
byter of Wilmington Presbytery. She also served on 
many boards, including the American Cancer Soci- 
ety and the American Red Cross. She is survived by 
several cousins. 


Sarah Patchell Ford ’35 of Tucson, Ariz., on 
Noy. 19, 2012. She worked as a physician in the 
Philadelphia school system. She is survived by a 
daughter, two sons, and many grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. 


lrene E. Cordray McMinn 36 of Jersey Shore, 
Pa., on March 26, 2011. She taught math and science 
in various high schools in North Carolina, Texas, and 
Pennsylvania. Survivors include two daughters, four 
grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Mary D. Huggins McBride 38 of Hillsboro, 
Ohio, on Oct. 21, 2012. She was an adventurer who 
took horseback pack trips around the western U.S. 
and traveled to Antarctica. She is survived by a son, 
three grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


William R. Gregg ’39 of Fairfax, Va., on Oct. 
7, 2012. He served in the Army during World War 
II. Later, he owned and managed Ricketts & Gregg 
accounting firm. He is survived by his wife, An- 
nette; a son; three grandchildren; and five great- 


grandchildren. 


Jane Hawkins Ramsey 739 of Charlotte, on 
Oct. 17, 2012. She served as president of the Meck- 
lenburg County PTA during its years of school con- 
solidation. She was a member of Duke’s Founders 
Society and volunteered for numerous civic organi- 
zations. She is survived by her daughter, Eliza- 
beth Ramsey Berry ’66; a son-in-law, James 
W. Berry Ph.D. ’67; and three grandchildren. 


Victor J. Baxt A.M. ’40, of Providence, R.I., on 
Oct. 7, 2012. He served in the Navy during World 
War II. After the war, he worked at Thompson 
Chemical Co., later Teknor Apex Co. During his 
tenure, he served as president and chairman of the 
board. He also served on the board of trustees of 
Miriam Hospital in Providence. He is survived by 
his wife, Gussie; two sons; three granddaughters; 
and five great-grandchildren. 


William R. Nesbitt Jr. B.S.M. ’40, M.D. ’42 of 
Fairfield, Calif., on March 7, 2012. He was a D- 
Day veteran of World War II, serving for five years 
in the European and Pacific theaters. He was a fam- 
ily physician for 50 years, in addition to serving as 
the director of medical disaster services for the State 
of California. He was a charter member of the 
American Academy of Family Practice. Survivors 
include a daughter and two sons. 


Robert A. Popp 740 of Middletown, Tenn., on 
Oct. 1, 2012. He served in the Army during World 
War II. He then worked in sales for Crystal Paper Co. 
He is survived by two sons and two grandchildren. 


M. Geraldine Dodrill Anderson ‘41 of Web- 
ster Springs, W.Va., on Aug. 14, 2012. She was a 
high-school teacher in the Webster County school 
system for more than 21 years. She also served on 
the Webster-Addison Library board of directors. 


ABOVE: Pieter van Slingeland, attributed, Allegorical Portrait of a Lady, c. 1675. Oil on canvas, 208 x 15° inches (51.1 x 38.4 cm). Collection of the Nasher 
Museum of Art at Duke University, Durham, NC, USA. Gift in honor of Marilyn M. Segal by her family, 1998.22.10. Photo by Peter Paul Geoffrion. 
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Survivors include five daughters, 14 grandchildren, 
and seven great-grandchildren. 


Charles H. Holley B.S.E.E. ’41 of Quincy, 
Mass., on Oct. 9, 2012. At Duke, he was starting 
center for the basketball team. He worked at Gen- 
eral Electric, retiring as manager of technology as- 
sessment operations after 43 years of service. He 
was a member of the National Academy of Engi- 
neering and received the IEEE Nikola Tesla Award 
for his contributions to the evolution of turbine 
generator designs. Survivors include two daugh- 
ters, including Catherine E. Holley B.S.N. 
°81; a son; six grandchildren; and several great- 
grandchildren. 


Joseph P. Little B.S.E. 41 of Charlotte, on 
Oct. 13, 2012. He worked as a radar technician in 
the Norfolk Navy Yard during World War II. He 
played flute and piccolo in the Charlotte Sym- 
phony Orchestra for more than 50 years and re- 
ceived its President's Award. He was a founding 
board member and musician of the Charlotte Pops 
Orchestra and served as president of the Charlotte 
chapter of the American Federation of Musicians. 
Survivors include his wife, Joyce; a stepdaughter; a 
stepson; and several grandchildren. 


Charles W. Shlimbaum ’41 of Stuart, Fla., on 

Sept. 29, 2012. He was a founder of the Bay Shore- 
Brightwaters Rescue Ambulance Co. and practiced 

medicine for more than 40 years. He is survived by 
two sons and two grandsons. 


Numa L. Smith Jr. LL.B. ’41 of Naples, Fla., on 
Dec. 10, 2012. He served in the Army for three 
years. Later, he worked as a lawyer for Miller & 
Chevalier in Washington, and was admitted to the 
bar of the U.S. Supreme Court. He then retired to 
Florida, where he served on several boards. He was 
president of the Duke Law Alumni Association and 
a member of Duke’s Founders Society. He funded a 
scholarship at Duke’s law school, where he also 
served on the board of visitors. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary; a daughter, Elizabeth H. Smith 
McCarthy 770; ason, Lamar D. Smith ’82; a 
brother; five grandchildren; a great-granddaughter; 
and a great-great grandson. 


Frances M. Cowan Driver B.S.N. ’42, R.N. 
’42 of Sumter, S.C., on Sept. 24, 2012. She was a 
nurse for 30 years and a member of the Sumter’s 
Home chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. She is survived by two daughters, five 
grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Wilma R. Nebel Dudley ’42 of Monroe, Ohio, 
on Novy. 19, 2012. She is survived by three sons, 
five grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Barbara Marshall Horton 42 of Jacksonville 
Beach, Fla., on Dec. 14, 2012. She served several 
civic and charitable organizations, including as pres- 
ident of the Visiting Nurses Association of Down- 
ington, Pa., and Indianapolis. She is survived by 
two sons, a brother, four grandchildren, and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Robert B. McGough 742, M.F. 47 of Great 
Falls, Va., on July 21, 2012. 


James W. Barrow B.S.E.E. 43 of Dunedin, 
Fla., on Oct. 1, 2012. He was a commissioned offi- 
cer in the Navy in Portland, Ore., Seattle, and Pearl 
Harbor. After his service, he worked at Graybar 
Electric Co. for 35 years. He is survived by a daugh- 


ter, three sons, two sisters, seven grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Helen I. Massenburg Branan ’43 of Dallas, 
on Oct. 31, 2011. 


Ida Mary Grose Detweiler-Boyd 43 of 
McLean, Va., on Dec. 22, 2012. She served chari- 
ties and organizations such as the Navy Supply 
Corps Officers Wives Club and the Washington 
Performing Arts Society. She is survived by two 
daughters and a son. 


John F. “Mac” McGauhey 743 of Garland, 
Texas, on Sept. 24, 2012. He joined the Army as a 
second lieutenant in 1941, but soon transferred to 
the Air Corps. He served with distinction for 29 
months in the Pacific theater during World War II. 
He was recalled to the Air Force for the Korean 
War, as well as for the Vietnam War. After 34 years 
of service, he retired from the military in 1974. He 
is survived by five daughters, a brother, and seven 


grandchildren. 


Charles H. Oestmann °43 of Arlington 
Heights, Ill., on Sept. 29, 2012. He served in the 
Navy and was stationed at West Palm Beach, Fla. 
After his service, he worked in advertising sales 

until he started his own food-industry magazine. 
He is survived by two daughters, a son, a sister, nine 
grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy M. Morgan Smith °43 of Wilder, Vt., 
on Noy. 29, 2012. She was a code breaker for the 
War Department in Washington during World War 
Il. She is survived by a daughter, a son, six grand- 
children, and four great-grandchildren. 


Robert W. Wakeling ’43 of Kennebunk, 
Maine, on Noy. 30, 2012. He served in the Navy 
during World War II. He ran a private medical 
practice in Reading, Mass., for most of his career. 
He is survived by two daughters, a son, six grand- 
children, and eight great-grandchildren. 


John W. De Reamer °44, M.D. ’46 of Badin, 
N.C.,, on Feb. 14, 2012. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary. 


Anna L. Hinton Fetter B.S.N. ’44, R.N. ’44 of 
Durham, on Oct. 26, 2012. She was a nurse at 
Duke until her retirement. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, a sister, five grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren. 


Howard T. “Doc” Gilchrist ’44 of Greenwood, 
S.C., on Aug. 3, 2012. During World War II, he 
served in the Air Corps and flew rescue and support 
missions over Japan. After his service, he worked as 
a municipal dentist, eventually attaining his own 
practice. He is survived by his wife, Martha; four 
daughters; two sons; 15 grandchildren; and seven 


great-grandchildren. 


Barbara B. Koukol Grant °44 of Southern 
Pines, N.C., on Oct. 10, 2012. At the farm she 
shared with her husband in Kennett Square, Pa., she 
bred and raised Black Angus cattle and boarded 
horses. She also volunteered at the local hospital. 
She is survived by a daughter and two sons. 


Harry Kittner B.S.M.E. ’44 of Chapel Hill, on 
Oct. 12, 2012. During World War II, he served in 
the 3rd Marine Division in Guam. After the war, he 
was sent to China for occupation duty and was dis- 
charged as a first lieutenant in 1946. He returned to 
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work at Kittner’s Department Store and served on 
the board of the North Carolina Retail Merchants 
Association. He also volunteered at local synagogues 
and with the Boy Scouts. He is survived by his wife, 
Sarah; three daughters; two sons; two brothers; a sis- 
ter; and six grandchildren. 


Lewis Hagood Owen 744 of Durham, on Dec. 
29, 2012. He served in the Army in the 71st Chem- 
ical Mortar Battalion. Later, he worked as a chemist 
for Liggett 8&¢ Myers Tobacco Co. Survivors include 


a sister. 


Dorothy L. Brogden Werner 744 of Durham, 
on Noy. 2, 2012. She spent most of her career at 
Duke Medical Center. She was a charter member of 
the Glendale Heights United Methodist Church. 
She is survived by a daughter, a son, a sister, and a 
granddaughter. 


Rex L. Callaway 45 of Cumming, Ga., Nov. 14, 
2012. 


Helen S. Wade Carey ’45 of Alexandria, Va., 
on Noy, 14, 2012. She began her career as a legal 
secretary and later became a real-estate broker. She 
was a founding member of the Capitol Hill Brokers 
Council. Survivors include a daughter, two sons, 
and a grandson. 


Augustus Coolidge Elkins B.S.M.E. 45 of 
Durham, on Dec. 20, 2012. He served in the Navy 
in Guam. Later, he worked for Elkins Chrysler-Ply- 
mouth, quickly becoming the owner until his retire- 
ment in 1999. He served on the boards of several 
professional and civic associations, including as 
chairman of the RDU Airport Authority. He is 
survived by two daughters, including Elizabeth 
C. Elkins-Williams ’76; four grandchildren, in- 
cluding Stephen Tyler Elkins-Williams °04 
and Peter J. Elkins-Williams ’07; and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Alvin H. Newman °45 of Danville, Va., on Dec. 
2, 2012. He served in the Air Force as a navigator 
ona B-17 in England. He then worked in men’s 
clothing, owning Hub Clothiers and A. Newman 
Ltd. in Danville. He served on the university's ad- 
missions committee for more than 20 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Joan; two sons, Mare D. 
Newman 73 and Miles J. Newman 76; two 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Harriett M. Durant Norville ’45 on Dec. 29, 
2011. 


Hazel C. Collings Poe J.D. 45 of Clemson, 
S.C., on Oct. 21, 2012. She worked for several years 
for the U.S. Chamber of Commerce as a legislative 
analyst. She was a municipal court administrator 
and municipal judge for the City of Clemson for 10 
years. She helped establish the first Clemson com- 
munity library and was a life master in duplicate 
bridge. She is survived by two daughters, a brother, 
and four grandsons. 


Lucien W. Watson Jr. ’45 of Marianna, Fla., on 
Nov. 12, 2012. 


Elvin R. Coon Jr. ’46 of Oxford, N.C., on Dec. 
6, 2012. He served in the Marines for 20 years and 
was a Korean War veteran and a military legal officer 
in the JAG offices. Later, he practiced law in Vir- 
ginia for more than 40 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Janette; three daughters; a son; and eight 
grandchildren. 
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James C. Crutcher 46, M.D. °49 of Adanta, on 
Oct. 11, 2011. He was a brigadier general in the 
\rmy Medical Corps. He served in many medical 
positions throug hout his career, including asa pro 
fessor of medicine and health science at Emory Uni 
versity, chief medical director of the national VA, 
and regional health director for Gwinnett and Rock 
dale counties in Georgia. He is survived by two 
sons, including Kenneth L. Crutcher M.D. ’84, 
and two daughters. 
Myers H. Hicks H.S. 46 of Florence, S.C., on 
Oct. 29, 2012. He practiced internal medicine for 
more than 40 years. He served as chief of staff at 
McLeod Memorial and Florence General hospitals. 
\fter retiring, he started Mercy Medicine Clinic to 
treat those who could not afford medical care. He is 
Edith; two daughters; four 
sons; 14 grandchildren; and 50 great- and great 


survived by his wife, 
ereat-grandchildren. 


Arthur L. Alexander Jr. 47, LL.B. ’50 of 
Washington, N.J., on Noy. 1, 2012. He served in 
the Navy as a lieutenant on the USS Elmore battle- 
ship and received a Bronze Star. He was a lawyer in 
Washington for 55 years, during which he worked 
for the Hunterdon Humane Animal Shelter. He 
was also a member of the Washington Kiwanis 
Club and a retired magistrate. He is survived by his 
wife, Delores; three daughters; six grandchildren; 
and a great-grandchild. 


John H. Boeckel B.S.E. °47 of Fayetteville, 
N.C., on Aug. 14, 2012. He served in the Navy 
and worked in the Naval Surface We: apons Labora- 
tory. He then became director of engineering at the 
Goddard Space Flight Center at N/ ASA, w here he 
remained until retirement. He is survived by his 


wife, Emily; nwo sons; a stepdaughter; a stepson; 
and seven grandchildren. 


Madge E. Carpenter Carmichael 47 0 
Burlington, N.C., on Dec. 20, 2012. After serving 
as the first headmistress of Burlington Day School, 
she taught in the Burlington public school system 
for 20 years. She is survived by a daughter, a son, 
and a grandson. 


George O. Chase 47, M.D. ’51 of Raleigh, on 
Sept. 5, 2012. He served in the Army from 1940 to 
1945. After his service, he cofounded Dahl-Chase 
Pathology Associates, and in retirement, he in- 
structed nursing students at the University of 
Maine and worked with the Maine state medical 
examiner's office. He is survived by a daughter; four 
sons, including Richard T. Chase ’76; 10 grand- 
children; and three great-grandchildren. 


Adelaide M. Hunter Cole A.M. '47 of New 
Castle, Ind., on Dec. 21, 2012. She was an associate 
professor of physical education at several universities, 
including California Western University, New Mex- 
ico Highlands University, and Ball State University. 
She also was a first-aid lecturer for the American Red 
Cross, from which she received an Outstanding Sery- 
ice Award. She is survived by her husband, James; 
three daughters; a son; and two grandchildren. 


Mary Katherine Ball Fleming 47 of Wilson, 
N.C., on Nov. 28, 2012. She was a teacher at Fike 
high school. She is survived by two daughters and 

four grandchildren. 


John L. Fox ’47 of New York, on Sept. 14, 2012. 
He was a lieutenant in the Navy before attending 
Duke, and he returned when the Korean War 
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began. After the military he worked for Price Wa- 
terhouse. He later joined Bessemer Securities Corp., 
where he worked in international banking, foreign 
investments, and global tax planning. He served on 
numerous professional and civic boards and do- 
nated his rare-book collection of colonial Pennsyl- 
vania and the French and Indian Wars to the 
University of Michigan library. He is survived by 
his wife, Sally; two sisters; and a brother. 


John E. Masterson M.D. ’47 of Ocala, Fla., 
on Aug. 26, 2012. Survivors include a son. 


William J. McKeehan ‘47 of Miami, on Sept. 
19, 2012. 


Charles G. Monnett Jr. 47 of Greensboro, on 
Oct. 21, 2012. He served with the 6th Marine Di- 
vision throughout the Okinawa campaign during 
World War II. After his service, he became vice 
president of Dependable Machine Co. and, later, 
president of Monnett Carpets & Draperies. He was 
a fellow of the Institute of Machine Woodworking 
Technology. He is survived by three daughters, a 
son, and six grandchildren. 


Paul K. Shockey B.S.M.E. ’47 of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., on Sept. 18, 2012. He served in the Navy 
during World War II as a tail-gunner instructor. He 
was the first mechanical engineer at Grove Manu- 
facturing of Shady Grove, Pa. He then cofounded 
JLF Industries in McConnellsburg, Pa. Survivors 
include his wife, Anna; two sons; three grand- 
daughters; and six great-grandchildren. 


Harold P. Stephenson B.S.M.E. 47, A.M. ’49, 
Ph.D. °52 of Misenheimer, N.C., on Noy. 3, 2012. 
He taught physics at Illinois Wesleyan University 
and mechanical engineering at Duke, and he 
worked as a physicist for the Army's Office of Ord- 
nance Research. He joined Pfeiffer University’s fac- 
ulty in 1960 and served as chair of the physics 
department in addition to several committees. He 
was named professor emeritus in 1992. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Sarah; a daughter; and a son. 


Daniel M. Thomas H.S. °47 of Clinton, Tenn., 
on Noy. 25, 2012. He served in the Navy, stationed 
at Gallinger Hospital in Washington. He later re- 
turned to duty on the destroyer USS Okanagan 
during the Korean War. After his service, he prac- 
ticed general medicine for many years. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters, four sons, a sister, 13 
grandchildren, and 16 great-grandchildren. 


Douglas J. Toepel M.Div. ’47 of Lincoln, 
Neb., on Novy. 6, 2012. He pastored in many 
churches in California, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, and 
Iowa. Survivors include a daughter, a son, a step- 
daughter, a stepson, two grandchildren, four step- 
grandchildren, and five great-step-grandchildren. 


Arthur C. Watson Jr. ’47 of Nacogdoches, 
Texas, on Sept. 29, 2012. He served in the Air 
Corps in the 8th Air Force in England as a B-17 
pilot. After his service, he was an ob-gyn in private 
practice in Illinois. He is survived by his wife, Phyl- 
lis; four daughters; 11 grandchildren; and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Frank B. McDonald Jr. ’48 of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., on Oct. 31, 2012. He started his career at 
NASA in 1959 at the Goddard Space Flight Center, 
where he worked on Voyager J and eventually be- 
came a chief scientist. After his retirement, he be- 
came a senior research scientist at the Institute for 


Physical Science at the University of Maryland. He 
is survived by his wife, Irene; three sons; a step- 
daughter; three stepsons; and 12 grandchildren. 


George William Mitchell Jr. 48 of Charlotte, 
on Noy. 29, 2012. He was owner and CEO of ICE 
Corp., designing and contracting manufacturing 
plants for the commercial ice industry. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Billie; a daughter; a son; a sister; 
and a grandson. 


Jean E. Bellingrath Mobley ’48 of Davidson, 
N.C., on Dee. 1, 2012. She taught math, biology, 
and French in schools throughout North Carolina. 
She retired as head of the math department at Pfeif- 
fer University in 1995. She is survived by a daughter; 
ason, Larry W. Mobley B.S.E. ’72; a daughter- 
in-law, Caryl R. Erhardt Mobley B.S.N. ’71; six 
grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Genevieve A. Parks Slaughter ’48 of Kan- 
napolis, N.C., on Jan. 3, 2013. She was a substitute 
teacher in the local school system and was a secre- 
tary for her husband's dental practice. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Freeman; a daughter; two 
sons, including Thomas F. Slaughter M.D. 
°87; and three grandchildren. 


Jane Duke Taylor ’48 of Tampa, Fla., on Sept. 
15, 2012. She was a past president of the Junior 
League of Tampa and of Presbyterian Women at 
Palma Ceia Presbyterian Church. She is survived by 
two daughters, a brother, and six grandchildren. 


Frederick R. Wagner 748, A.M. ’49, Ph.D. ’71 
of Clinton, N.Y., on Oct. 28, 2012. He served in 
the Army during the Korean War. For more than 
10 years, he worked as a promotion manager for 
Prentice-Hall Inc. and Harpers Brothers Publishers. 
After his postgraduate studies, he was an English 
professor at the University of Oklahoma, Duke, 
and Hamilton College, where he served as depart- 
ment chair and received the first Christian A. John- 
son Excellence in Teaching Award. He was also a 
past president of the Thoreau Society. He is sur- 
vived by a son and a granddaughter. 


James A. Zitzelberger B.S.C.E. 48 of 
Williamsburg, Va., on Noy. 24, 2012. He served in 
the V-5 Navy program during World War II. He 
was a civil engineer with NASA in Langley Field, 
Va. He is survived by his wife, Joan; two sons; and 


four grandchildren. 


John H. Bridge °49 of St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
Oct. 20, 2012. He served in the Navy in Guam and 
the Philippines during World War II. After his serv- 
ice he opened Acme Air Conditioning in St. Peters- 
burg. His company pioneered production of heat 
pumps. He was very involved in his community, 
serving in social civic organizations and on several 
boards. He is survived by his wife, Ann; two sons; 
two daughters; seven grandchildren; and six great- 


grandchildren. 


H. Jean Lafko Davis 49 of Fredericksburg, 
Texas, on Oct. 14, 2012. She operated a real-estate 
business in the U.S. Virgin Islands with her hus- 
band. Later, she moved back to the continental 

U.S. and served as organist and choir director of her 
church in Kerrville, Texas. She is survived by a 
daughter, a son, three grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Nancy L. Schmid Erwin °49 of Wilsonville, 
Ore., on Oct. 5, 2012. She is survived by her hus- 


band, Julian T. Erwin ’51; three daughters, in- 
cluding Linda L. Erwin ’74; a son; a brother; and 
six grandchildren. 


Hudie C. Keith Jr. B.S.C.E. ’49 of Bethesda, 
Md., on Dec. 6, 2012. He served in the Air Force in 
World War IJ and later as an engineer and adminis- 
trator with the Naval Facilities Engineering Com- 
mand. Later, he consulted for Booz Allen Hamilton. 
He is survived by a daughter and two sisters. 


Richard A. Lauffer ’49 of Morehead City, 
N.C., on Noy. 27, 2012. He spent 40 years as a 
coach, professor, and administrator in physical edu- 
cation in high schools and universities throughout 
North Carolina and New Jersey. He is survived by 
his wife, M. Carolyn Gibson Lauffer Ph.D. 
77; two daughters; a son; and three grandchildren. 


Hugh A. Lee J.D. ’49 of Rockingham, N.C., on 
Dec. 2, 2012. He served in World War II and the 
Korean War, achieving the rank of major before his 
discharge. He practiced law in Rockingham for 
more than 50 years and served multiple terms as a 
member of the N.C. House of Representatives. In 
1964, he was appointed to the Richmond Commu- 
nity College board of trustees by Goy. Terry San- 
ford, and he served as board chair until his death. 
He is survived by a son and two grandchildren. 


Jack K. Lindgren °49 of The Villages, Fla., on 
July 7, 2012. He served in the Navy in World War 
I] and later owned and operated two bookkeeping 
businesses in Miami. He was a former president of 
the North Dade Rotary Club and the West Holly- 
wood Optimist Club. He is survived by his wife, 
Carol-Ann; two sons; a daughter; two stepdaugh- 
ters; five grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 
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Joseph A. Ross Jr. B.S.M.E. ’49 of Downing- 
ton, Pa., on Noy. 6, 2012. He served in the Army 
in Europe during World War II. Later, he worked 
for Lukens Steel for 35 years and Communication 
Test Design for 14 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Martha; two daughters; a son; and two 
grandchildren. 


Carolyn Ferguson Saunders ’49 of Dallas, 

on Sept. 10, 2012. She taught sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and continuing education for physicians at 
Baylor University Medical Center, where she also 
was an administrator of continuing medical educa- 
tion. She was active in several professional and civic 
organizations, including the First Unitarian Church 
of Dallas, where she was a member for 50 years. She 
is survived by a daughter, two sons, a sister, and five 
grandchildren. 


Claude H. “Hod” Shankle °49 of Greens- 
boro, on Nov. 30, 2012. He served in the Navy 
in World War II and sang in his church choir. He 
is survived by his wife, Celia E. Pickens 
Shankle °49; three daughters, including Eliza- 
beth P. Shankle Genova 777; and four 
grandchildren. 


William G. Trigg °49 of St. Petersburg, Fla., on 
Oct. 3, 2012. He spent his career in the military, 
participating in campaigns in France, Belgium, 
Germany, Korea, and Vietnam. He served in 
World War II and fought in the Battle of the 
Bulge. He also spent four years as provost marshal 
at West Point. He is survived by his wife, Anne; a 
daughter; seven sons; and 17 grandchildren. 


Edward F. Ahern Jr. 50 of Oxford, Mass., on 
Dec. 1, 2012. He served in the Army during World 
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War IL. Later, he was a chemist at White & Bagley 
Co. for more than 40 years. He is survived by two 
daughters, a son, a sister, and four grandchildren. 


Charles E. Callahan B.S.E.E. °50 of Scarbor- 
ough, Maine, on Noy. 26, 2012. He is survived by 
three daughters, including Mary E. Callahan 
Clark °81; three sons; and six grandchildren. 


James M. Coady '50 of Monument Beach, 
Mass., on Oct. 30, 2012. He served during World 
War Il and the Korean War. Later, he was a special 
agent with the FBI. After retiring from the FBI, he 
practiced law in Newport, R.I. He is survived by 
his wife, Celie; three daughters; a son; eight grand- 
children; and six great-grandchildren. 


Alpheus M. “Bud” Covington M.D. ’50 of 
Rockingham, N.C., on Oct. 13, 2012. During 
World War II, he served in the Army Infantry and 
Air Force. He was a member of the DAV and 
American Legion. After his military service, he re- 
turned to Rockingham as chief of the surgical staff 
at Richmond Memorial Hospital for many years. 
He was a charter member of the Davison Club, 
Duke Medicine's annual-giving club, and the [ron 
Dukes. He also served as president of the Farmers 
Bank & Trust Co. and taught Sunday school at his 
church. He is survived by his wife, Peggy; a 
daughter; a daughter-in-law; two stepsons; two 
stepdaughters; four grandchildren; three step- 
grandchildren; three great-grandchildren; and a 
step great-grandchild. 
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Lawrence O. Karl 50 of Emory, Texas, on Oct. 
1, 2012. He was the public-relations manager for 
the Dallas Cowboys and then the New Orleans 
Saints. He is survived by six sons, three sisters, 1] 
grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren, 


Phil H. Neal Jr. °50 of Birmingham, Ala., on 
Nov. 17, 2012. He served in the Navy during 
World War I. He was an investment analyst for 
First National Bank of Birmingham and then a pro- 
cedures analyst for General Electric Co. Later, he 
founded his own business, Nutec Metal Finishing, 
and was president until he sold the company in 
2005. He is survived by his wife, Sarah; a daughter; 
two sons; and five grandchildren. 


Alan A. Ory H.S. ’50 of Alamo, Calif., on Oct. 31, 
2012. He joined the Navy Reserve during World War 
II and served in the Navy aboard the minesweeper 
USS Hooper Island in the Korean War. After his mili- 
tary service, he opened a medical practice in Walnut 
Creek, Calif., where he worked for 45 years. He is 
survived by three sons and five granddaughters. 


Richard A. Yarnell ’50 of Chapel Hill, on June 
1, 2011. He served in the Air Force for four years. 
Later, he taught at Emory University and then in 
the anthropology department at UNC-CH from 
1971 until his retirement in 1994. He was named a 
fellow of the Council of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science for his work on 
prehistoric plant domestication by Native Ameri- 
cans in eastern North America. He is survived by 
his wife, Jean; three daughters; a son; seven grand- 
children; and two great-grandchildren. 


Billye B. Herr Beymer °51 of West Palm 
Beach, Fla., on Noy. 19, 2012. She was a secretary 
and bookkeeper in the real-estate business. She is 
survived by two sons and four grandchildren. 


Harold F. Forsyth Jr. M.E. °51 of Oakland, 
Md., on Nov. 14, 2012. He served in the Army 
during World War II. Later, he served on the 
board of Salem Children’s Trust. He is survived 
by his wife, Edna; two daughters; two sons; a 
brother; seven grandchildren; and four great- 
granddaughters. 


Claude B. Goswick °51 M.D. ’55 of Bryan, 
Texas, on Oct. 5, 2012. He served in the Air Force 
and was stationed in Bermuda. After his military 
service, he became the director of student health 
at Texas A&M University. He later became co- 
owner of G&S Studies, a pharmaceutical research 
firm. He is survived by his wife, Louise; four sons; 
a brother; 12 grandchildren; and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Susanne Lynas Moulton B.S.N.Ed. ’51 of 
Durham, on Noy. 19, 2012. She served in the 
Army during World War II as a second lieutenant 
in the nurse corps in North Africa. She is survived 
by four daughters, six granddaughters, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Thomas A. Shelton ’51, L 51 of Port St. Lucie, 
Fla., on Oct. 9, 2012. He served in the Army and 
Air Force and was awarded the Air Force Commen- 
dation and Defense Meritorious Service medals. He 
later served in Air Force intelligence in the Wash- 
ington area. Survivors include his wife, Laverne; a 
daughter; two sons; and four grandchildren. 


Anne M. Snell R.N. 51 of Washington, on Sept. 
23, 2012. She is survived by a sister and five brothers. 


Donald T. Baggs 752 of Munsonville, N.H., on 
Dec. 21, 2012. He had a diverse career, including as 
a pastor for several United Methodist churches in 
New York and New Jersey, a consultant for Career 
Crossroads in Nova Scotia and Brattleboro, Vt., 
and a guidance counselor for the Nova Scotia De- 
partment of Education. He is survived by a daugh- 
ter, two sons, a sister, 13 grandchildren, and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Marvin J. Carver Jr. B.S.E.E. ’52 of Raleigh, on 
Nov. 7, 2012. He is survived by two daughters, two 
sons, five grandchildren, and a cousin, Robert W. 
“Judge” Carr Jr. B.S.E.’71. 


Mary Ellen O’Quinn Johnson ’52 of Fort 
Pierce, Fla., on May 4, 2012. She was a first-grade 
teacher at Fairlawn Elementary School. She then 
became owner and operator of Johnson Chrysler- 
Plymouth Ine. in Fort Pierce. Survivors include 
two daughters, her mother, a brother, and three 
grandchildren. 


Earle A. McKeever ’52 of Sun City Center, 
Fla., on Noy. 10, 2012. He was an officer in the 
Navy during the Korean War. He began his career 
as an assembly production control manager at Un- 
derwood Typewriter Co. He spent the rest of his 
career at the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. Survivors include his wife, Marletta, and 
nieces and nephews. 


Frank J. Montemuro Jr. LL.B. 52 of New- 
town, Pa., on March 29, 2012. He served in the 
Navy from 1944 to 1946. He later became a judge 
of the Pennsylvania Superior Court and Justice of 
the state Supreme Court. He served as chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Conference of State Trial Judges 
domestic relations committee and chairman of its 
juvenile court judges section. In 1970, the president 
of Italy named him a Commendatore of the Order 
of Merit of the Republic of Italy. He is survived by 
his wife, Margaret; three sons; two sisters; and six 


grandchildren. 


Jesse Wilbert Edgerton Ph.D. ’53 of Greens- 
boro, on Oct. 1, 2012. He dedicated his career to 
the prevention of mental illness. He was executive 
director of the Alabama Association of Mental 
Health and worked in regional offices of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health in Charlottesville. 
He later became a psychiatry professor at the UNC- 
CH School of Medicine. He served in many profes- 
sional and volunteer organizations and won 
national awards for distinguished contributions to 
practice in community psychology and for distin- 
guished professional contributions to public service. 
He is survived by his wife, Marianna; two daugh- 
ters; two sons; and six grandchildren. 


Frances D. Crutcher Foster 53 of Anderson, 
S.C., on Dec. 23, 2012. She taught Sunday school 
and served on the staff parish committee at the First 
Methodist Church of Orlando, Fla. She is survived 
by her husband, James; a daughter; a son; and three 
granddaughters. 


George R. “Dick” Joyner °53 of Durham, 
on Noy. 13, 2012. He left Duke to join the Coast 
Guard and was stationed on Ocracoke Island in 
North Carolina’s Outer Banks. He owned the 
Atlantic Supply Co. in Suffolk, Va., selling fire 
engines and equipment. He served on the board 
of Riddick’s Folly historic site and was on the 
vestry of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. He com- 
pleted his Duke degree and graduated in 1990. 


He is survived by two daughters, a son, and two 


grandchildren. 


Peggy A. Howard McDuffee ’53 of Fayet- 
teville, N.C., on Sept. 27, 2012. She is survived by 
her husband, David; two daughters; a son; two sis- 
ters; five grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Rudy K. Meiselman M.D. 53 of Longboat 
Key, Fla., on Dec. 27, 2012. He served in the 
Army from 1944 to 1946. He practiced medicine 
for 30 years in Providence, R.I. He was a surgeon 
at Rhode Island Hospital and chief of urology at 
Miriam Hospital until his retirement. He was also 
an honorary director of Planned Parenthood in 
Rhode Island and a clinical assistant professor of 
medicine at Brown University. He is survived by 
his wife, Hope; three daughters; and a grandchild. 


G. Lois Hooker Padgett °53 of Sandbridge, 
Va., on Noy. 28, 2012. She served in the Navy. 
She is survived by three sons, a daughter, and eight 
grandchildren. 


Frederick R. Biehl 54 of New York, on Feb. 
27, 2012. Survivors include his wife, Kathy; a 
daughter; a son; and five grandchildren. 


Gerald A. Bodden Jr. 54 of Hua Hin, Thai- 
land, on Oct. 14, 2012. He served in the Navy for 
three years. He worked for Page & Jones and 
Delchamps for several years, then moved to Stock- 
holm to work for IBM as a technical writer. He re- 
tired in Thailand for his last 20 years. Survivors 
include a sister, a niece, and three nephews. 


Ralph George Carpenter Jr. 54 of Marlbor- 
ough, Mass., on Feb. 5, 2012. He worked in sales 

and was a show-horse trainer. He is survived by his 
wife, Marylou; six sons; a stepdaughter; a stepson; 
and numerous grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren. 


W. Rowe Fesperman ’54 of Paoli, Pa., on Dec. 
7, 2012. He had a long career in the financial in- 
dustry, serving as vice president of Wachovia, CEO 
of Sun National Bank, and director at Robert Mor- 
ris Associates. He is survived by his wife, Anne; 
three daughters; a sister; and six grandchildren. 


Preston H. Leake A.M. 54, Ph.D. 54 of 
Charlottesville, Va., on Dec. 10, 2012. He was a 
research chemist and research and development 
manager with Allied Chemical and Albermarle 
Paper, retiring as vice president of research from 
American Tobacco Co. He served as chairman of 
the Chesterfield, Va., library board and was a 
member of the Virginia section of the American 
Chemical Society, where he was named Chemist 
of the Year for his service. Survivors include his 
wife, Ann Kelly Leake R.N. 754, and two sons. 


Margarita P. Sheretz Messersmith 754, 
R.N. ’54 of Silver Spring, Md., on Noy. 22, 2012. 
Survivors include her husband, Donald; four 
daughters; two brothers; and seven grandchildren. 


Rosemary M. Dundas Patton ’54 of Pied- 
mont, Calif., on Oct. 23, 2012. She taught com- 
position and literature in the English department 
of San Francisco State University for 15 years. She 
served on the boards of the Oregon Shakespeare 
Festival in Ashland and the Mechanics Institute in 
San Francisco. She is survived by her husband, 
Robert Gray Patton M.D. °54; three daugh- 


ters; two sisters; a brother; and five grandsons. 
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P. Dwight Stephenson Jr. B.S.E.E. 54 of 
Charlotte, on Dec. 4, 2012. He served in the Army 
for two years and then moved to Charlotte, where 
he worked at Duke Power Co., retiring as a con- 
struction manager. He is survived by his wife, Mar- 
garet; a daughter; three sons; and four 


grandchildren. 


Peter N. Waldrop °54 of Oxford, Pa., on Sept. 
20, 2012. He served in the Air Force Reserve. He 
was a public-relations manager for Case New Hol- 
land and was a deacon and trustee of Kennett Pres- 
byterian Church. He is survived by his wife, Velva, 
and a daughter. 


Katharine Curry Ferrer °55 of West Simsbury, 
Conn., on Sept. 27, 2012. She volunteered as PTA 
president and belonged to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. She later spent 18 years as an 
executive tax preparer for H&R Block. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, three sons, two sisters, and 
seven grandchildren. 


Barbara L. Cashwell Macaulay °55 of Rocky 
Mount, N.C., on Novy. 12, 2012. She was a Sunday 
school teacher and a medical auxiliary member. She 
is survived by two daughters, including Linda 
Macaulay Shields °82; two sisters; and four 
grandchildren. 


Robert L. Mutter 55 of Durham, on Noy. 22, 
2012. He joined the Navy Reserve after obtaining 
his degree. He worked at Central Carolina Bank, 
where he eventually became vice president. He was a 
deacon and member of the finance committee at 
First Baptist Church of Durham. He is survived by 
his wife, Shirley; three sons; and four grandchildren. 


Lon Hugh West Jr. ’55 of Statesville, N.C., on 
Oct. 5, 2012. He served in the Army as a teletype 
operator in Germany. After law school, he served 
on the Iredell County Board of Elections for 22 
years. He was also a director and chairman of the 
by-laws committee for the Election Boards Associa- 
tion of North Carolina. He is survived by his wife, 
Kathleen. 


Donald R. Whitaker B.S.M.E. ’55 of Raleigh 
on Noy. 25, 2012. He worked as an engineer for 
Lockheed Martin in Georgia and Bethlehem Steel 
in Boston, where he was in charge of building the 
nuclear shield on the USS Bainbridge. He returned 
to Raleigh to work for the Research Triangle Insti- 
tute and then joined Davidson & Jones Construc- 
tion Co., eventually becoming the construction 
logistics manager for the N.C. Department of Cor- 
rections. He was a Sunday school teacher and 
taught an apprentice program for prison inmates. 
He is survived by a daughter, two sons, and a 
grandson. 


E. Lisk Wyckoff Jr. 55 of Old Lyme, Conn., 
on Noy. 26, 2012. He served as a lieutenant in the 
Navy aboard the USS English. Later, he practiced 
law for more than 40 years in New York. He was 
chairman and president of Wyckoff House Associ- 
ates, which operates the Wyckoff House Museum, 
the oldest building in New York state. He was 
named a papal honorary Knight of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great for his service to the Catholic 
Church. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; two 
daughters; and a son. 


Sarah J. Andrews Alexander R.N. 56 of 
‘Tucson, Ariz., on Oct. 12, 2012. She worked in 
health care as a nurse and patient advocate in both 
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Tucson and Phoenix. She is survived by two sons, a 
daughter, a sister, and four grandchildren. 


Joan M. Parsons Beber ‘56 of Boca Raton, 
Fla., on Sept. 10, 2012. Survivors include her hus- 


band, Robert H. Beber ’55, J.D. °57. 


Philip P. Cartier B.S.E.E. 56 of Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., on Oct. 27, 2012. He joined IBM as an engi- 
neer in 1956 and remained with the company until 
his retirement. He was a lifetime member of the 
Chelsea Yacht Club and was a navigator in the 
Bermuda Cup. He is survived by his wife, Marian; 
two daughters; and two grandsons. 


Robert S. Garner °56 of Farmingdale, N.J., on 
Oct. 9, 2012. He was pastor at several Presbyterian 
churches and spent 10 years at Church on the Hill 
before retiring. He also served as prison chaplain at 
the Rockland County jail. He is survived by his 
wife, Marilyn; two daughters; a brother; and two 
grandsons. 


Paul K. Gaston 56 of Naples, Fla., on Dec. 1, 
2012. He spent the majority of his career as a 
lawyer at Warner, Norcross & Judd in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., where he practiced corporate and se- 
curities law. He then became chairman of Guards- 
man Products Inc., a manufacturer of industrial 
coatings. He was past chairman of the business-law 
section of the Michigan state bar and was listed in 
all editions of The Best Lawyers in America since its 
inception through his retirement in 1993. He is 
survived by his wife, Jean; a daughter; a son; a sis- 
ter; two brothers; and six grandchildren. 


Carol E. Patterson 56 of Cumming, Ga., on 
July 27, 2012. 


~ 
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William B. Stubbs III 56 of Ocala, Fla., on 
Oct. 21, 2012. He served in intelligence in the 
Army for three years in France and Germany. Fol- 
lowing his military service, he taught at Emory 
University for several years. He then joined the For- 
eign Service, working in Malaysia, Cambodia, Tai- 
wan, and Hungary, and helped reopen the U.S. 
Embassy in Beijing. After retirement, he consulted 
for the Department of Justice and founded his own 
consulting firm in Hong Kong. He is survived by 
his wife, Antoinette; two sons; three stepchildren; 
and two sisters. 


Margaret S. Sullivan °56, Ph.D. 66 of 
Columbus, Ga., on Dec. 27, 2012. She was a pro- 
fessor of English at Auburn University and George 
Washington University and was a member of 
Mensa. She is survived by her brother-in-law and 
numerous nieces and nephews, including Jeffrey 
S. Bush ’89. 


Amoret Simpson Butler M.A.T. 57 of 
Cincinnati on Oct. 22, 2012. She taught English 
to grades five through 12 in her 35 years working 
in North Carolina, Maryland, and Cincinnati. She 
published six books, including poetry, family his- 
tories, and fiction. She is survived by her sister, 
nieces, and nephews. 


William L. Dalton ’57 of Naples, Fla., on Nov. 
26, 2012. He served in the Army at Fort Myer, Va. 
He spent his career in the broadcasting industry. 
He launched and popularized several FM stations 
and was a pioneer of the adult contemporary radio 
format. He also headed broadcast operations for 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. He is survived 
by his wife, Susan; a daughter; two sons; and seven 


grandchildren. 
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Harold G. Holden °57 of Franklin Lakes, N.J., 
on Noy, 25, 2012. He worked in overseas shipping 
and was president of Great Lakes Overseas Inc. in 
New York. He was executive vice president of Trans 
Freight Lines in Rutherford, N.J., and managing 
director of the Trans-Atlantic Associated Freight 
Conference. He is survived by his wife, Carole 
Webb Holden 59; a daughter; a son; six grand- 


children; and a great-grandson. 


Robert W. Morgan ’57, A.M. ’60, B.Div. 64 
of Willow Spring, N.C., on Sept. 28, 2012. He 
was a minister in many Methodist churches and 
was pastor emeritus of Winstead United Methodist 
Church in Wilson, N.C. He is survived by his 
wife, LaVette; two daughters; a son; and four 
grandchildren. 


William J. Stober II A.M. ’57, Ph.D. '65 of 
Lexington, Ky., on Sept. 24, 2012. He was a profes- 
sor of economics and department chair at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. He was a founding member of 
the Kentucky Economics Association. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Jeanine. 


Darryl W. Copeland B.S.E.E. ’58 of Pine Val- 
ley, N.J., on Jan. 5, 2013. He served in the Air 
Force and retired as a captain. He then joined Day 
& Zimmermann in Philadelphia, an industrial, de- 
fense and workforce engineering firm where he 
served on the board of directors and retired as a 
group president. He is survived by his wife, Shirley; 
three sons, including Darryl! Wade Copeland 
Jr. B.S.E. °81; a brother; and two grandchildren, 
including Darryl Wade Copeland III 13. 


John W. Holler ’58 of Brandon, Fla., on Dec. 5, 
2012. An Army veteran, he spent his career work- 
ing in the federal government. He is survived by a 
daughter, Anne Marie Holler ’79, A.M. ’81; a 
son; two grandsons; a niece, Lynne D. Morris 
70; and a cousin, Marion R. Rice Sigmon ’60. 


Christine G. Wooten Johnson 58 of Garner, 
N.C., on July 15, 2012. She taught English for 30 
years to academically gifted students in Wake and 
Harnett counties. She is survived by her husband, 
Elvin; a daughter; and a sister. 


Paul F. Nichols Ph.D. ’58 of San Diego on July 
29, 2012. He is survived by his wife, Edith A. 
Moore Nichols ’55, R.N. 55; two sons; and two 
grandchildren. 


Roberta Otstot Barnett °59 of Springfield, 
Ohio, on Oct. 20, 2012. She was a volunteer and 
board member of Clark Memorial Home and of 
Young Woman's Mission. She was also an active 
supporter of the Springfield Symphony Orchestra 
and its Women’s Association. She is survived by her 
husband, Hugh; three sons; a stepsister; and seven 
grandchildren. 


Gerard J. D’Huy B.S.C.E. '59 of Tucson, Ariz., 
on Dec. 28, 2012. He taught structural engineering 
at Manhattan College before he established D’Huy 
Engineering Inc., which specializes in construction 
project management, in Bethlehem, Pa. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Christine; a daughter; a son; three 
stepchildren; three grandchildren; and three step- 
grandchildren. 


J. Terry Emerson J.D. 59 of Chesterfield, Va., 
on Sept. 19, 2012. He was a constitutional lawyer 
with the U.S. Senate for more than 20 years, the 
majority of which he served as legislative counsel to 


former Sen. Barry Goldwater. He is survived by his 
wife, Margrit, and three daughters. 


Marion L. Morris Stoner ’59 of Dayton, Ohio, 
On Novy. 6, 2012. She focused on community ac- 
tivities, as well as environmental causes. She is sur- 
vived by two sons, two sisters, and three grandsons. 


Joseph W. Whatley Jr. M.D. ’59 of Durham, 
on Oct. 6, 2012. He joined a private practice in pe- 
diatrics in Durham and served on the medical staff 
at Duke University Medical Center and the North 

Carolina Memorial Hospital. He is survived by his 

wife, Edith; two daughters; a son; and three grand- 
children. 


Ferd E. Garrison Jr. H.S. ’60 of Fort Worth, 
Texas, on Nov. 5, 2012. He was director of medical 
education at Methodist Hospital in Houston. He 
then joined the Fort Worth Clinic and retired from 
practice in 2004. Survivors include a daughter, two 
sons, a sister, six grandchildren, and eight great- 
grandchildren. 


Robert D. Langston Ph.D. ’60 of Kerrville, 
‘Texas, on Dec. 22, 2012. He was a clinical psychol- 
ogist in practice for 52 years. He was a faculty 
member at Baylor University Medical School and 
the University of Texas-Austin. He is survived by 
his wife, Jeanne; a daughter; a son; two stepsons; 
and nine grandchildren. 


J. Elliott Messer ’60 of Tallahassee, Fla., on Dec 
8, 2012. He served in the Navy as a lieutenant on the 
USS Bexar. He practiced law in Miami and founded 
his own firm, now known as Messer & Caparello, in 
Tallahassee in 1970. He participated in civic affairs as 
a member of the Governor's Education Commission 
and the Florida Constitutional Revision Commis- 
sion, among others. He is survived by a daughter, 
two sons, two sisters, and eight grandchildren. 


Charles E. Sparks LL.B. ’60 of Winston- 
Salem, on Noy. 11, 2012. He served in the South 
Pacific during World War II and sailed with the 
Maritime Service, implementing the Marshall 
Lend Lease program. After his military service, he 
served as a minister for 33 years in the United 
Methodist Church in the North Carolina Confer- 
ence. He also taught mathematics at Forsyth Tech- 
nical School in his retirement. He is survived by 
his wife, Fran; four daughters; two stepdaughters; 
and seven grandchildren. 


John W. McDonald A.M. ’61, Ph.D. ’62 of 
Scarborough, Maine, on April 10, 2011. 


Alton G. Murchison III ’61, J.D. 64 of Char- 
lotte, on Oct. 1, 2012. He was a radio disc jockey in 
Fayetteville in the early 1960s. He then pursued a 
long legal career, eventually serving as president of 
the Mecklenburg County Bar and president of the 
Charlotte Council on Alcoholism. He is survived by 
a daughter, a son, a sister, and two grandchildren. 


Patricia C. Gaddy Pons ’61 of Richmond, Va., 
on Noy. 26, 2012. She is survived by two sons; a 
daughter, Jennifer N. Pons Bellamy M.B.A. 
91; a son-in-law, William M. Bellamy III 
M.B.A. 91; and eight grandchildren. 


John K. Rutenberg ’61 of Myrtle Beach, S.C., 
on Sept. 17, 2012. He cofounded the Bellamy Law 
Firm, where he practiced for more than 40 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Sandra; three sons; a 
brother; and six grandchildren. 


William Sigfried Smith Jr. M.D. ’61 of Greens- 
boro, on Dec. 3, 2012. He was a captain in the Army 
Medical Corps. He joined a private medical practice 
in Greensboro in 1967 and stayed until his retirement 
in 2002. He is survived by his wife, Jo Ann; a daugh- 
ter; a son; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


G. Robert Wills 61, A.M. ’64, Ph.D. 67 of 
Princeton, N.J., on Sept. 14, 2012. He briefly 
served as a deputy public defender in Trenton, N.]J., 
before going into private practice in Princeton. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Deborah; five children; a 
brother; and five grandchildren. 


Christina Looper Baker M.A.T. ’62 of Bangor, 
Maine, on Jan. 8, 2013. She taught English and 
women’s studies in the University of Maine system 
for 25 years and received the Presidential Outstand- 
ing Teaching Award. She was a three-term member 
of the Maine House of Representatives and served 
on the New England Board of Higher Education. 
Survivors include her husband, William; four 
daughters, including Cynthia L. Baker ’87, A.M. 
94 and Catherine A. Baker-Pitts '95; sons-in- 
law Jonathan M. Zeitler ’87, J.D. 93 and 
William R. Pitts 97; two sisters; a brother, 
Charles B. Looper ’53; a sister-in-law, LaNelle 
E. Looper ’53; 13 grandchildren; and nieces Les- 
ley L. Looper ’86 and Lisa L. Jorgens 78. 


Francis L. Eubank Jr. ’62 of Hillsborough, 
N.C., on Oct. 13, 2012. He was a decorated colonel 
in the Air Force, serving for 30 years in munitions, 
maintenance, and logistics. His many medals in- 
clude the Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star, the Mer- 
itorious Service Medal, and the Vietnam Service 
Medal with four Bronze Stars. He is survived by his 
wife, Martha H. Dancy Eubank ’63; two 
daughters; three grandchildren; and a cousin, J. 


Robert Johnson Jr. A.M. 56, Ph.D. ’57. 


Josephine Lee Murray HS. ’62 of Boxford, 
Mass., on Oct. 3, 2012. She practiced pediatrics, 
working primarily at the Judge Baker Children’s 
Center in Boston. After her retirement, she became 
well-known for her philanthropic commitment to 
nuclear war prevention, environmental protection, 
and the arts. Survivors include her stepmother, five 
stepsiblings, and five cousins. 


James E. Guthrie 63 of Morehead City, N.C., 
on Oct. 16, 2012. He was a member of the Duke 
football team that won the Cotton Bowl in 1961. 
He is survived by his wife, Sallie; a daughter; a son; 
two sisters; and two grandchildren. 


William E. Lindsey ’63, on March 9, 2012. 


Joseph L. Pemberton ’63 of Glen Allen, Va., 
on Oct. 30, 2012. He was a member of the Duke 
football team that won the 1961 Cotton Bowl. He 
later served in the Marines. He worked in the print- 
ing and advertising industries in the Richmond, 
Va., and Raleigh-Durham areas. He is survived by a 
sister and three nieces. 


Marvin David Burdette 64 of Fayetteville, 
Ga., on Dec. 27, 2012. He was a general sales man- 
ager for more than 20 years at Gene Evans Ford 
and another 10 at Mike Fitzpatrick Ford. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Pat; two sons; his stepmother; 
and a grandson. 


Clarence H. Glover Jr. ’64 of Atlanta, on Sept. 
28, 2012. He was a retired captain in the Navy Re- 
serve. He was a past member of the North Fulton 
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Bar Association and Kiwanis Club. He is survived 
by his wife, Dianne; a son; a stepson; his mother; 
two sisters; and four grandchildren. 


John C. “Jay” Spencer ’65 of Pace, Fla., on 
Dec. 26, 2012. After spending time as a lawyer in 
private practice, he served as an assistant state attor- 
ney from 1977 until his retirement in 2008. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Wanda; a sister; and a 
brother. 


William H. Wood ’66 of Charlottesville, Va., on 
Nov. 16, 2012. A journalist, he was a founding di- 
rector of the Sorensen Institute for Political Leader- 
ship at the University of Virginia. Survivors include 
his wife, Carol, and a son. 


Earl W. Yates 66 of Rockingham, N.C., on 
Dec. 9, 2012. After playing football at Duke, he 
spent a short time with the Washington Redskins in 
1966. He was the principal of several schools 
throughout North Carolina. He is survived by his 
wife, Linda; two daughters; a son; two brothers; a 
sister; and six grandchildren. 


James F. Heinly LL.B. 67 of Lancaster, Pa., on 
Noy. 7, 2012. He served for three years in the Ma- 
rine Corps. He practiced law in Lancaster for 45 
years, including as an assistant district attorney. Sur- 
vivors include three sons, including Craig S. 
Heinly 91, M.D 99; a daughter-in-law, Stella 
A. Boswell '90; a sister; a brother; and six grand- 
children. 


Bonnie L. Walters Volk B.S.N. ’67 of Win- 
ston-Salem, on Sept. 10, 2012. She was a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy Nurse Corps and served 
during Operation Desert Storm. She retired from 
nursing in 2010. Survivors include a stepdaughter, 
Laura Z. Volk Zimmerman ’67. 


Charles V. Peery II M.D. 68 of Charleston, 
S.C., on Oct. 6, 2012. After military service as a 
cancer researcher at the National Institutes of 
Health, he became an ob-gyn specialist at North 
Trident Hospital in Charleston. He also pursued a 
second career as a historian of Civil War naval his- 
tory. He is survived by his wife, Elaine; two sons; 
and a grandson. 


George C. Bedell Ph.D. ’69 of Gainesville, Fla., 
on Noy. 28, 2012. He spent most of his career 
working in Florida's state university system. He was 
director of the University Press of Florida and served 
on the Florida Board of Regents, as well as in many 
other civic and academic organizations. He was an 
ordained priest of the Episcopal Church and served 
parishes in the Florida diocese for 11 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Elizabeth; three sons; a sister; a 
brother; and five grandchildren. 


Norman M. Davis Jr. M.H.A. ’69 of Charlotte, 
on Nov. 18, 2012. He spent his career in health-care 
administration. He is survived by his wife, Yong; a 
daughter; a son; a stepdaughter; a stepson; and four 


grandchildren. 


Jonathan P. Dey A.M. ’69, Ph.D. ’75 of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., on Noy. 19, 2012. He served in the 
Peace Corps in Nigeria for two years. He later served 
in the Army from 1969 to 1971 asa research spe- 
cialist at Walter Reed Military Hospital in Washing- 
ton. After his discharge, he was a professor of botany 
at Illinois Wesleyan University. He is survived by his 
wife, Mische; a daughter; two brothers; two sisters; 
and three grandchildren. 
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Carolyn P. Jones Sloan 770 of Portland, 
Maine, on Dec. 11, 2012. She taught in schools 
around Virginia, Mississippi, and Maine. She most 
recently worked for the Maine Humanities Council, 
designing literacy programs. Survivors include three 


brothers and a sister. 


Darrell D. Hewitt M.A.T. 71 of Onawa, lowa, 
on Noy. 25, 2012. He taught chemistry, physics, 
earth science, photography, and computer science 
for 40 years at West Monona High School and was 
president of the West Monona Education Associa 
tion. He also co-managed the Onawa Aquatic Cen 
ter. He is survived by his wife, Lou; two sons; a 
sister; a brother; and two grandsons. 


Robert M. Romancier Ph.D. 71 of Redmond, 
Ore., on Nov. 7, 2012. He served for six years in the 
military. He then joined the Forest Service as a re- 
search forester for 40 years. In 1980, he became 
deputy director of the Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station in Pennsylvania. He is survived by his 
wife, Glenda; three sons; and seven grandchildren. 


Andrew Shaw 771, J.D. 74 of Sarasota, Fla., on 
Sept. 28, 2012. He was a senior shareholder for 25 
years in the Sarasota law firm of Fergeson, Skipper, 
Shaw, Keyser, Baron & Tirabassi. He focused on 
construction litigation. After his law career, he 
opened Andy Shaw Ford and received the President's 
Award from the Ford Motor Co. He is survived by 
his wife, Natalia; two sons; two stepsons; two sisters; 
and a granddaughter. 


Lloyd Dan Montgomery H.5S. ’73 of 
Charleston, Ill., on Nov. 7, 2012. He served in the 
Army for two years in Texas. He then practiced psy- 


chiatry for 25 years at Halstead Hospital and was on 
the faculty of the University of Kansas. He served on 
the American Board of Psychiatry & Neurology and 
ended his career on staff at the Sarah Bush Lincoln 
Health Center. He is survived by two daughters, a 
sister, and three grandchildren. 


Marcia Hardee Hege 775 of Cary, N.C., on 
Oct. 4, 2012. She worked in association manage- 
ment. She was president and owner of Association 
Alternatives and executive director of International 
Focus and, later, the Raleigh International Festival. 
She is survived by her husband, Joe; a son; and two 
brothers. 


Michael A. McCarthy 775 of Columbiana, 
Ohio, on Oct. 8, 2012. He worked for General 
Electric Co. in Cleveland in its financial manage- 
ment training program before becoming a minister. 
He served many Lutheran congregations throughout 
the nation, including in New Haven, Conn.; Little 
Rock, Ark.; and Charleston, S.C. He is survived by 
his wife, Catharin; a daughter; a son; two sisters; and 
two brothers. 


Hugh W. Bayless 776 of West Palm Beach, Fla., 
on Sept. 25, 2012. He was the captain of the Duke 
baseball team. He owned and managed several local 
businesses and restaurants. He is survived by his 
mother, a sister, and a brother. 


Angela D. Ducker Richardson 76 of Wash- 
ington on Jan. 2, 2013. She was a founding member 


of Duke’s Alpha Kappa Alpha chapter. 


Helen G. Cappleman M.Ed. ’77, Ph.D. 83 of 
Charlotte, on Oct. 16, 2012. She worked for 20 
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years as a consultant to school systems across the 
country. She was also the author of Jumpstart, a lit- 
eracy program she developed for the U.S. Job Corps. 
Since 2002, she had worked for the Glover, S.C., 
school district as a teacher and a coordinator. She is 
survived by a sister and two brothers. 


Dennis J. Fromnes M.S. ’77 of Littleton, Colo., 
on May 14, 2012. 


David A. Helms Ph.D. 77 of Durham, on Dee. 
16, 2012. He was a scientist at Texaco Research Lab- 
oratories and then became a software engineer in 
Research Triangle Park. He is survived by his wife, 
Cathy K. Jones Helms '72, M.B.A. ’77; two 


sons; his parents; and two brothers. 


Thomas E. Payne M.H.A. 77 of Baltimore, on 
Sept. 4, 2012. He is survived by his wife, Katherine; 
two daughters; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Stephen J. Sullivan 77 of Menlo Park, Calif., 
on Nov. 22, 2012. He was an assistant clinical pro- 
fessor at Stanford University Medical School while 
building a medical practice at the Menlo Medical 
Clinic. He cofounded HEALT Hvision, a Web- 
based hospital software company, and most recently 
worked for McKinsey & Co. in Abu Dhabi, con- 
sulting for Silicon Valley firms on their Middle East 
operations. He sat on a variety of boards, including 
the Pratt School of Engineering, and guest lectured 
as an entrepreneurship coach at several universities. 
Survivors include his wife, Jay; a daughter, 
Kathryn F. Sullivan B.S.E. 06; two sons, John 
F. Sullivan B.S.E. 08 and Michael S. Sullivan 
B.S.E. ’12; his father; and three brothers, including 
Gregory F. Sullivan ’80. 


Heidi L. Ginsberg Ashton ’78 of Portland, 
Maine, on Novy. 7, 2012. She worked at Marden’s, a 
discount store in Scarborough. She is survived by 
her husband, Alan; a son; and two brothers. 


Wendy L. Russell Peroni 78 of Jupiter, Fla., 
on July 17, 2012. She is survived by her husband, 
Brian; two sons; her mother; and a sister. 


George H. Williams Ph.D. 78 of Durham, on 
Dec. 3, 2012. He served in the Army and was on 
the faculty of N.C. Central University for 37 years. 
Survivors include his wife, Mattie; a daughter; a son; 
and three grandchildren. 


Terry H. Baker M.B.A. ’80 of Millsboro, Del., on 
Jan. 20, 2012. He was a business developer in 
micro-electronics. He is survived by three daughters, 
a son, a sister, a brother, and two grandchildren. 


Leonard E. Stadler M.Div. ’80 of Reidsville, 
N.C., on Oct. 22, 2012. He was pastor at the Wed- 
dington United Methodist Church. He received the 
1995 Denman Evangelism Award from the Founda- 
tion for Evangelism and served on several ecclesiasti- 
cal boards. Survivors include his wife, Shana; a 
daughter; a son; his mother; and a sister. 


Anne M. Sirch Spitznagel Ph.D. ’81 of At 
lanta, on Noy. 20, 2012. She practiced school psy- 
chology and later clinical psychology, eventually 
opening a private practice in Georgia. She also 
worked with Catholic Social Services as a clinical 
psychologist and was a founding member of the 
Good Samarian Health & Wellness Center of Jasper 
and Pickens counties in Georgia. She issurvived by 
her husband, John; three daughters; two sons; and 
14 grandchildren. 


Mary Ellen Wright B.S.N. 81 of Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla., on July 28, 2011. She is survived by her 
husband, Charles Roland Hodges 747; two 
sons; six grandchildren; and three great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Brian E. Davis J.D. ’82 of Louisville, Ky., on 
Aug. 29, 2012. He was a former assistant U.S. at- 
torney and later went into practice for himself. He 
is survived by his wife, Darlene; two sons, including 
Andrew N. Davis ’10; his mother; two brothers; 
and a sister. 


Richard E. Faulkenberry ’83 of New Bedford, 
Mass., on May 16, 2011. He was a math professor 
at the University of Massachusetts-Dartmouth. He 
is survived by two sons, three sisters, and a brother. 


Donna P. Lin ’83 of Hartford, Conn., on Nov. 
20, 2012. A lawyer, she was a mediator and arbitra- 
tor for the Hartford and Middletown districts in 
Connecticut. She was also an active member of her 
community, serving in soup kitchens and lecturing 
at local churches. She is survived by two sisters and a 
brother-in-law. 


Mark R. Mahoney A.M. ’87 of Duxbury, Mass., 
on Oct. 26, 2012. He served as chair of the Conser- 
vation Commission and the Finance Committee of 
Duxbury. He is survived by his wife, Ilene; his 
mother; a sister; and two brothers. 


Ronald D. Luka M.H.A. ’88 of Bartlett, Tenn., 
on Oct. 8, 2012. He was a retired Navy veteran with 
37 years of service. He is survived by his wife, 
Sharon; two sons; a sister; and two brothers. 


William W. Sheldon 792 of Baltimore, on Nov. 
5, 2012. He worked at M&T Bank in Baltimore. 
Survivors include his wife, Jessica; a daughter; three 
sons; his parents; and two brothers. 


Jason P. Kopelow J.D. ’93 of Tampa, Fla., on 
Sept. 24, 2012. He had recently passed his board 


certification in construction law. Survivors include 
his parents, a sister, and a nephew. 


Franchesca D. Brown 94, M.D. ’98 of Myr- 
tle Beach, S.C., on Sept. 12, 2012. She served in 
the Air Force for nine years. After her service, she 
was a clinic physician and a practicing pediatri- 
cian. She is survived by her parents, two sisters, 
and a brother. 


J. Steven Desper M.S. ’97 of Carrboro, N.C., 
on Oct. 22, 2012. He worked at UNC Hospitals 
as a clinic manager and retired from Duke as an 
administrator of cardiology services. He taught 
English and science for 11 years at Culbreth and 
McDougle middle schools. He also owned and ran 
Desper Geoscience Education & Consulting. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Judith; a daughter; a son; 
and a sister. 


Steven C. Reinhartsen M.Div. ’97 of Burling- 
ton, N.C., on Sept. 14, 2013. He was a Unitarian 
Universalist minister and served for more than two 
decades as a career counselor to students at Ala- 
mance Community College. He is survived by his 
wife, Mary; a son; and two brothers. 


David M. Hendricks HS. ’00 of Indian Beach, 
N.C., on Noy. 23, 2012. He served two fellow- 
ships in the anaesthesiology department in the 
Center for Hyperbaric Medicine & Environmen- 
tal Physiology at Duke University Medical Center. 
He was chairman of the anaesthesiology depart- 
ment at Wayne Memorial Hospital and was a 
member of the American Board of Anesthesiology. 


Dara Sharifi 00 of Cannes, France, on Oct. 25, 
2012. Survivors include her father. 


Jeremy E. Friehling ‘11 of New City, N.Y., 
on Noy. 15, 2012. He was a student at Ohio State 
University College of Medicine. Survivors include 
his parents and an uncle, Mitchell |. Horowitz 
J.D. 84. 
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Truustee Emeritus Richardson 

Robert C. Richardson Ph.D. ’66, Hon. ’12 

of Ithaca, N.Y., on Feb. 19, 2013. He was the Floyd 
Newman Professor of physics at Cornell University 
and had previously served as Cornell’s vice provost 
for research. In 1996, he shared the Nobel Prize for 
Physics for his work in low-temperature physics, 
cooling helium-3, a lighter variant of helium, to 
within a few thousandths of a degree of absolute 
zero. He was a member of Duke’s board of 

trustees from 1997 to 2007 and was on the board’s 
executive committee from 2002 to 2007. He is 
survived by his wife, Betty M. McCarthy 
Richardson Ph.D. 64; a daughter, Jennifer 
Richardson Merlis ’88; and four grandchildren. 


Chemistry Professor Bonk 

James Bonk of Durham, on March 15, 2013. A 
Duke professor for 53 years, he spent 43 years as the 
face of general chemistry, including his eponymous 
introductory class, “Bonkistry.” He earned a doctor- 
ate in physical-inorganic chemistry from Ohio State 
University in 1958, and started working at Duke a 
year later. He retired from teaching general chem- 
istry courses in 2001, shifting instead to teach an en- 
vironmental chemistry course for non-chemistry 
majors. In the fall of 2012, he co-taught “Introduc- 
tion to Chemical Research” before entering hospice 
care. He focused nearly exclusively on teaching and 
mentorship, and achieved full professorship without 
pursuing research. He was influential in developing 
the university tennis team as assistant coach and ad- 
viser, and also shaped Duke's athletic tutoring pro- 
gram. He served as the director of undergraduate 
education in his department, and won the university 
medal for Distinguished Meritorious Service in 
2011, as well as the Dean's Distinguished Service 
Award in 2010. 

The chemistry department created the Bonk En- 
dowment to support graduate students in designing, 
developing, and teaching undergraduate chemistry 
courses. While he had no immediate family, sur- 
vivors include the 30,000 students who enrolled in 
his classes over the years. 
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Shaping a Campus Hub 


The long quest to build the Bryan Center | By Valerie Gillispie 


he Bryan University Center is full of 
campus activity, and it will be even 


more so once the West Campus 
Union closes for renovation this summer. 
With performance spaces, meeting rooms, 
student activities, the University Stores, 
and dining, it is an essential part of student 
life today. It might be surprising that the 
long saga of its construction makes it one 
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Asa Spaulding: Spaulding was 
the first African American to 
receive an honorary degree, 
honoring his longtime work in 
wm, Durham at N.C Mutual. 


of the campus’ most-debated and most- 
anticipated buildings. 
The story starts in 1949, when William 


J. Griffith 50, then a student (later vice 


president for student affairs), looked at 
the site of today’s Allen Building with 
some friends. As he told The Chronicle in 
1982, “We paced off the site where Allen 
Building sits today and decided it would 


Elizabeth Duncan Koontz: A North Carolina native, Koontz 
was the first African American to lead the Education 
Association. She also directed the Women’s Bureau in the 
Department of Labor under President Nixon. She was the 
first black woman to be honored with 
an honorary deus at Duke. 
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make a great location for a Union Cen- 
ter.” They even talked to President Edens 
about their idea, but the need for an ad- 
ministrative building prevailed, and the 
Allen Building went up in 1954. In 1959, 
a Long Range Planning Committee called 
a union a top priority and estimated the 
cost at $4 million. It wasn’t until 1970, 
when Terry Sanford became president, 








1971 “ee 














that momentum began to build. 

In the fall of 1970, Sanford commis- 
sioned a committee, including students, to 
determine the philosophy and purpose of 
a union. In 1971, another committee 
made further recommendations. It pro- 
posed that the union should contain 
lounges, an arts-and-crafts center, a forum, 


eet tt Bi gS 
Site of the Future’ 


“UNIVERSITy 
CENTER 


On again, atta again: nee ment contin began on the Bryan 
Center, left, the university’s attempts to build a student center were 


continually delayed by rising cost estimates. 


a gallery, a multipurpose room to be sub- 
divided, a theater, dining options, services 
such as a bookstore and post office, guest 
rooms, and “special interest shops for the 
sale of ice cream and leathers, candles, and 
other craft items.” At this date, the ex- 
pected cost was $8 million. 

The planning committee—again, with 
students—visited numerous student 
unions around the country to continue to 
refine ideas, and an architect was selected. 
A pamphlet from 1972 stated that initial 
drawings would begin that year, with 


i 41973 


ta E. Jordan Jr.: A 
noted civil rights move- 
- ment leader, Jordan— 
also the graduation 
speaker—practiced law in 
Atlanta and participated 
ina lawsuit that resulted 
inthe desegregation of 
the University of Georgia 
School of Law. He later 
became an adviser to 
President Clinton. 








1979 


Samuel DuBois Cook: 
Cook was Duke's first 
African-American 
professor and later 
became the president 
of Dillard University. 






King: Wife of Martin Luther King 
Jr., Coretta Scott King was a civil 
rights leader in her own right. 


groundbreaking expected in the fall of 
1973. However, the need to raise more 
funds delayed groundbreaking for more 
than three years. Finally, on December 10, 
1976, a number of guests joined President 
Sanford in the ceremonial groundbreaking 
on the site. Barbara Hall ’76 (and later 
M.D. ’80), immediate past chair of the 

building committee and past pres- 

ident of the union, commented, 

“Some students became so dedi- 

cated to the project that they 

seemed to be majoring in univer- 
sity center planning.” Indeed, the 
classes of 1975, 1976, and 1977 to- 
gether pledged more than 
$175,000 in gifts toward the build- 
ing, and the Student Project for 
University Development (SPUD) 
was active in fundraising. 
Although half of the expected $8 
million had been raised by 1977, 
inflation had driven the cost to 
$11.5 million. The trustees author- 
ized the construction to start, but 
university architect James Ward 
told The Chronicle in February 

1978 he was “reluctant to close 

down Union Drive” until he was 
“sure that a building is going to come 
out of the ground.” 

In May 1978, Joseph and Kathleen 
Bryan pledged $3 million toward the proj- 
ect. The Greensboro couple, neither of 
whom were alumni, remarked, “We are 
doing this because we feel it is the duty of 
private citizens, whenever they are able to 
do so, to contribute to the private sector 
of higher education.” With this generous 
gift, the building had its name, but there 
was still a shortfall; the cost was now 
$12.5 million. 

On September 5, 1978, President San- 


ford wrote an extraordinary letter to 


Julius Levonne Chambers: 
During his career as a 
lawyer, Chambers fought 
against busing in North 
Carolina and served as 
director-counsel of the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund. 





Scott 


200 


ing the early 1960s. He helped to organize the March on Washington, co- 
ordinated SNCC efforts for Mississippi Freedom Summer, and led marchers 
over the Edmund Pettus Bridge in Selma, Alabama. He is currently a 
congressman representing 
Georgia’s 5th District. 


te John Hope Franklin: Author, 
historian, academic, and activist, Franklin worked 
for the NAACP Legal Defense Fund, taught history 
and legal history at Duke, and highlighted the 
role of African Americans in American history. 


55,000 alumni. “This is the first time I 
have ever written a letter like this, as you 
know, but this is a special occasion, a spe- 
cial opportunity, a special need.... We are 
awarding the construction contract on Au- 
gust 12, and we will start construction im- 
mediately; if we are not successful in 
raising these additional pledges, we could 
find it necessary to suspend construction.” 
His plea yielded $1.3 million. 

After nine years of planning, pledging, 
and pleading, students had become disen- 
chanted with the project. An editorial in 
the February 23, 1979, Chronicle noted, 
“When the ‘Site of the New University 
Center’ remains only a site for over two 
years, many of us begin to wonder if we're 
not meant to eat, receive mail, and attend 
experimental theater productions among 
the trees out there.” 

To the relief of all on campus, construc- 
tion began in May of 1979, and the Bryan 
Center was officially opened in February 
1981—some thirty years after the idea had 
been proposed. The Durham Morning Her- 
ald wrote that “you have to get past the 
skin” to take in the building in all of its im- 
pressiveness. Offering a flattering assess- 
ment not always echoed by later users of the 
building, it said the Bryan Center “sort of 
cascades down a natural hill, takes root 
among the pines and hardwoods, and looks 
far less pretentious than it is. Inside, how- 
ever, its 144,000 square feet are composed 
in flamboyance.... [T]he center is like a 
great mall, with activities scattered about.” 

The opening weekend took advantage of 
the Bryan Center's scattered-about spaces, 
with musical and theatrical performances, 
a champagne toast, film screenings, and 
even a gathering to watch the Duke- UNC 


basketball game on television. 
Gillispie is the university archivist. 


Duke University Archives 


John R. Lewis: Lewis was chairman of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, or SNCC, dur- 











Oprah Winfrey: Media mogul, philanthro- 
pist, and self-made billionaire, Winfrey 
was also the graduation speaker. 
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DeviPsOwn 


arriage of Jupiter and Juno (c. 1720-30), by Nicola Maria 

Rossi, is in the Nasher Museum's permanent collection. 

Floating in the clouds at the center of a swirling en- 
tourage of winged attendants, the Roman gods Jupiter and Juno 
are joined in marriage by the young torch-carrying Hymenaus, 
god of weddings. 

Jupiter swoops in from the right, while his bride seems rooted 
to her seat in the clouds, pressing herself away from him with an 
outstretched hand. This gesture, along with her fully clothed 
body and downcast eyes, signals her maidenly modesty. 
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Venus, goddess of love, triumphs over all and is crowned in the 
upper right. 

Nicola Maria Rossi was a celebrated Neapolitan artist whose 
portraits, religious works, and mythological paintings were popular 
with nobility throughout Europe. While Rossi’s artistic style sig- 
nificantly changed throughout his career, his works from the 1720s 
are distinctive for their clarity, pastel colors, and light brushstrokes. 

This work is included in “The Human Position: Old Master 

Works from the Collection,” an exhibition at the museum on 

view from June 20 through August 18. 
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Autumn is a great time for alumni of all ages, 
as well as students, to engage, connect, and 
celebrate on campus. This year’s Homecoming 
weekend includes the Duke vs. Troy football 
game, the President’s Dance, affinity group 
gatherings and more! 
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Travel wzth Duke 


Your friends. Your faculty. Your dream destinations. 
Where do you want to go in 2013? 


2 = www.dukeal@mnitravel.com 
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From serving in student government in the 
1960s to becoming Dean of Women in Duke's 
Woman's College just three years after 
graduation, Paula Burger '67, A:M.'74 is a 
natural leader who has spent her career 
advocating for students. And she's still at 
it today. 


Burger, a university trustee emerita, says 
her Duke education significantly broadened 
her intellectual, cultural, and social horizons 
and stimulated an interest in higher education 
that fueled her career. It's that kind of 
educational experience that she and husband 
Peter believe all aspiring young people deserve. 


The couple have established a gift to come 
from their retirement funds after their deaths to 
provide need-based financial aid scholarships 
to promising undergraduates at Trinity College of 
Arts & Sciences. Their generous contribution 
will augment an endowed scholarship fund they 
previously created. 


Today, nearly half of Duke students receive 
financial aid. The Burgers’ gifts will help 
meet a growing need for the university, while 
helping Duke's culture of excellence to endure. 
“Without financial aid, the university would 
be deprived of incredible talent. Moreover, 

a diverse student body contributes to a better 
education for all students, in and out of the 
classroom,” says Burger. 


Their family, including daughter Elizabeth ‘07, 
wants to provide to others the kind of 
opportunities that an excellent education 
affords. “It's a great privilege to contribute 

in a way that can make a real impact for years 
to come,” Burger says. 


You, too, can give in ways that make a lasting 
imprint on the people and places you love at 
Duke. Contact our team of gift planning experts 
iom->-40) (olg-mareli me] hUialem com DIOL <-mer-]am-] Kem a1-1]¢) 
you achieve your personal and financial goals. 


Connect with us. 
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Duke University | Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 | Durham, NC 27708 


Phone: (919) 681-0464 
Email: gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
Web:  dukeforward.duke.edu/giftplanning 
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What Price College? The Hunt for the Higgs 
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With rapidly rising tuition Physicists hope the public 
rates, growing student debt, gets excited about the 

and varying financial-aid mysterious ways of the 


options, families are discover- _ universe. 
ing the complexities of how 
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Why Football Matters Simple Words, 
By Jon Scher Enduring Impact 

By Robert J. Bliwise 
Duke is choosing to follow 


the model of Stanford, One hundred fifty years 
Northwestern, Vanderbilt, later, why does Lincoln's 

and yes, Notre Dame, all of Gettysburg Address continue 
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on Scher 84, who wrote the story on Duke's 
investment in football, says the sport wasn't exactly 
a juggernaut when he was an undergraduate. 
“But it wasn’t a joke, either.” He recalls Duke traveling 
to Tennessee and emerging with a 25-24 victory in front 
of some 90,000 fans. “David Cutcliffe was a young 
assistant coach for the Vols that day. I think he'll tell 
you he still hasn’t gotten over that one.” 


Far from diluting Duke's reputation, football almost certainly advanced Duke's 
educational brand, says Scher. “It’s no accident that back in the day, the powers that 
be made sure to build a big stadium—the first building to open on West Campus, as 
many fans and athletic administrators will be quick to tell you—and recruit one of 
the best coaches in the country, Wallace Wade.” Doubling down on football was a 
risky move then. And, as one sports-law expert points out in this issue's story, it's a 
risky move now. “The Louisvilles and Oregons seem as willing as ever to make it,” 
Scher says. “I don’t know if football success helps them attract better faculty. But it 
probably helps drive up applications and alumni donations. Is there a trickle-down 
theory at play here?” 

Of course, football is not an automatic reputation-enhancer. As Duke Magazine 
was heading to the printer, NPR sports commentator Frank DeFord was on the air 
lamenting the “shameful practice” of en- 
rolling ill-prepared student-athletes; he ar- 
gued that “all the major conference schools 
are guilty and everybody—presidents, 
trustees, coaches, media, fans—everybody 
accepts the corruption.” That is, of course, 
a familiar theme—one that goes as far back 
as 1906 and an essay in The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, “Excessive Devotion to Athlet- 
ics.” According to the essay, “ Football, as 
the most exaggerated form of intercollegiate 
games,” should “no doubt be abolished” in 
its current form; on American campuses, 
“the athletic is being substituted for the in- 
tellectual ideal.” Given the twin forces of 
bigness and prosperity, “we shall have a 
state of things that will be unendurable,” 
predicted the writer. 

That writer was William Preston Few, then a dean and English professor at Trinity 
College, who would oversee the transformation of Trinity to Duke University. Some 
twenty-five years after the essay was published, Few would send out a different sig- 
nal—the hiring of Wallace Wade. 

“There’s so much more money involved today—exponentially more than when I 
was in school,” Scher says. As a consequence, “the rewards for success and the penal- 
ties for failure are greater than ever before.” 

College sports can look to a fractured future, as Scher sees it, with a widening gulf 
between the haves and the have-nots. Duke wants to be on the right side of the 
fence—that is, with the group that’s not left behind. And Duke officials regard a 
competitive football team as critical to making that happen. “Its hard to argue with 
that,” Scher concludes. —Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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LETTERS 


Regulating Water 

I read with interest your recent piece in 
the Summer 2013 Duke Magazine titled 
“Thirst for Knowledge” and share your 
appreciation for the important topic of 
water. However, as both the general 
counsel of Nestlé Waters North America 
and an alumnus of Duke law school, 

Id also like to comment about the 
assertion made in the article that “most 
bottled water...is exempt from federal 
regulation.” 

In fact, bottled water in the U.S. is 
regulated as a food product by the FDA, 
and the FDA’s requirements for bottled 
water must be as protective of public 
health as the EPA’s regulations for mu- 
nicipal water. When it comes to serious 
contaminants like coliform bacteria, fed- 
eral regulations are stronger for bottled 
than tap water (e.g., bottled water 
sources are required to be 100 percent 
free of coliform at all times, whereas up 
to 5 percent of water from municipal 
systems is permitted to be positive for 
total coliform). Moreover, our company 
has been, since 2005, issuing quality re- 
ports for each of our brands that are 
based on independent testing results, in 
a format that is comparable to those sent 
to customers of public utilities. 

There is another technical point. The 
FDA's jurisdiction over bottled-water 
products (and any other product regu- 
lated by the FDA) extends not only to 
those products that move in interstate 
commerce but also to those products 
sold within a single state that are en- 
closed in packaging materials that have 
moved in interstate commerce. Courts 
have long held that if any component of 
a food product moves in interstate com- 
merce, the FDA has jurisdiction over 
the finished product, regardless of 
whether the finished product itself 
moves in interstate commerce. 

In the case of bottled water, if the 
plastic used in the bottles, the plastic 
used in the caps, the paper and ink used 
on the labels, or any outer packaging 
materials, or even the water itself comes 
from out of state, then the FDA has ju- 
risdiction over that product. Congress 
has recognized this by enacting a law 
that expressly presumes all food and 
beverage products are sold in interstate 
commerce. 


The availability of healthful beverages 
is more important than ever, as the na- 
tion fights high rates of obesity and dia- 
betes. Replacing one twelve-ounce, 
140-calorie sugared beverage with water 
each day for a year can trim more than 
50,000 calories a year from a person’s 
diet. So, water in whatever form (tap, 
filtered, or bottled) is, in my view, an es- 
sential ingredient in a healthy lifestyle. 
That's why I felt it important to reach 
out and clarify the record regarding bot- 
tled water’s safety standards and regula- 
tory oversight. 


Charlie Broll J.D. ’97 


New Canaan, Connecticut 


Gun Violence and Partisan Politics 


I was deeply impressed with the articles 
about guns in the Summer 2013 issue. 
The invaluable several-decades-long ca- 
reer work of Dr. Philip Cook and, more 
recently, the exemplary research of 
Kristin Goss [M.P.P. '96], gives me great 
pride, and more than a little encourage- 
ment, regarding this extremely divisive 
subject. Pride, because this is my univer- 
sity, and encouragement, because their 
scholarly work gives me the incentive to 
continue to try to support fair and bal- 
anced gun-control laws. Dr. Moffit’s 
work adds another dimension to this 
very important subject, and I look for- 
ward to her research. 
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hard to be heard. (Several armed guards 
could not help Jim or the president and 
two law-enforcement personnel from 
being shot then, or President Kennedy 
before them.) Then Gabby Giffords and 
her “gun-rights husband,” both strong 
believers in the Second Amendment, 
simply ask for reasonable laws and regula- 
tions. (A lawful gun owner appeared at 
her shooting but could not determine the 
perpetrator in time. Only the murderer's 
pause to reload brought him down.) 

Statistics taken from both sides of this 
argument can support different points of 
view. he one overriding fact that cannot 
be denied is that the great majority of 
the American people want some form of 
universal background checks. This in- 
cludes many law-abiding gun owners. 
Sadly, this great majority lost in our 
Congress last spring. Thousands shared 
Dr. Cook’s disappointment in that vote, 
but his dedication invigorates people like 
me to contact my local, state, and con- 
gressional representatives again and 
again, and to continue my support for 
the Giffords’ and the Bradys’ efforts. 

We all have sources we follow for our 
attempts to be well informed. From the 


If we value higher education at all, and 
especially the quality of scholarship 
described in these articles, let it help us 


try to rise above partisan politics. 


—MARY LEE ROBINSON BERRIDGE °54 


If we value higher education at all, and 
especially the quality of scholarship de- 
scribed in these articles, let it help us try 
to rise above partisan politics. Then, lis- 
tening to the other most-important 
voices, in my view—those of the surviv- 
ing victims of gun violence and their 
families—can only add to our efforts to 
try to reduce these tragedies. Jim Brady 
and his remarkable wife have tried so 


media, I seek balanced debates where 
possible and as many well-researched ar- 
ticles as I can find. However, as a 
churchgoer, a social worker, a mother, 
and a grandmother, I think the most 
important voices are those from New- 
town, Aurora, Columbine, and Virginia 
Tech. They lack the political power and 
money behind the gun lobby and indus- 
try, but they have the moral high 
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ground for me. And now I can add elo- 
quent voices from my university. | am so 
proud to be a graduate of Duke. 

(Full disclosure: I was not a full sup- 
porter of Duke in the ’50s and early 
‘60s, due to the racial admission barri- 
ers. What a long way Duke has come on 
that matter. And, three cheers for the 


“Moral Monday” efforts!) 


Mary Lee Robinson Berridge '54 
Larchmont, New York 


Transformations 


Re: Mohamed Noor’s online class: It was 
a great experience for me. To me, the 
biggest advantage of the online classes is 
you can begin to stretch yourself and 
not be stuck in one discipline. For me, | 
came in with a Comp Sci background 
and came out of it with a slightly differ- 


ent view of even my own chosen 
field.... I see it as a way of broadening 
skills even in this age of specialization. 


Colin Hay, on “The Classroom Experience 
Re-Imagined,” by Mohamed Noor, Earl 


D. McLean Jr. Professor and chair of 


biology, via the Duke Magazine website 


Thank you for this appreciation of Wal- 
lace Fowlie. | had the good fortune to 
take both his Proust in translation and 
Inferno courses. I had dinner at his 
apartment, and we discussed whether 
literary criticism was real knowledge or 
not. I still don’t know the answer to this, 
but I’m not surprised that he touched 
the lives of many others. 


JC, on ‘A Spiritual Awakening,” 


by Stephen Martin ’95, via the Duke 
Magazine website 


UPDATE 


hen last we talked to Paul Holm- 


beck ’83 (May-June 2004), he had 

found a way to transfer the com- 
munity-organizing skills he honed in Durham to 
advocating for organic food in Denmark, where he 
lives with his family. 

“Whether it’s a farmer in Denmark or a low-in- 
come family in the West End [neighborhood], it’s re- 
ally just about paying attention,” he told the 
magazine. “What Is it that they want and need in 
order to achieve their dreams? And what is in the way 
of their getting it?” 

As director of Organic Denmark/@kologisk Lands- 
forening, Holmbeck has helped his adopted country become the global leader in organic food 
production, consumption, and sales. Organic 
Denmark is a member organization that in- 
cludes 120 food companies and 800 organic 
farmers; its food-producing members repre- 
sent 90 percent of all Danish organic food 
production. Organic Denmark also works 
with supermarket chains on marketing 
Strategies and through political lobbying to 
encourage policies related to organic market 
development and research. 

Working closely with the Danish govern- 
ment, Holmbeck says Organic Denmark is 
aiming to have organic food account for 60 
percent of food produced in the public sector 
(schools, hospitals) and to double the 
amount of land used for organic farming 
by 2020. 





Lars Aaro 
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| am a firm believer in what the human 
spirit can overcome and accomplish, no 
matter the circumstances.... [H]ere is 
the proof.... God bless you, Jay. 


Sue, on “Plans Disrupted, Plans Recast,” 
by Jay Ruckelshaus 16, via the 
Duke Magazine website 


WOW: If you have been dealing with 
insecurity or issues with self-confidence 
and self-determination, then you should 
read this story. Not only will you realize 
your blessings, but you will be inspired 
by this young man. He overcame the 
odds to accomplish something great. It 
certainly put me to shame. 


Jonathan Oh '08, on “Plans 
Disrupted, Plans Recast,” by Jay Ruck- 
elshaus '16, via the Duke Magazine 
Facebook page 


I have often found that the most power- 
ful and empowering thing we can do is 
to really listen. This skill is often over- 
looked and undervalued in our fast- 
paced society. And yet, in diffusing even 
violent situations, the technique | have 
found that really makes a difference is 
for all parties to know that they have 
been heard and that their opinions and 
perspectives matter. I am glad you dis- 
covered it so early in your academic and 
professional life. 


Peg Helminsky, on “Listening Lessons,” 
by Joy Liu 14, via the 
Duke Magazine website 


CORRECTIONS 

In Life’s Broad Sea [Special Issue 2013], 
American Journal Experts cofounder 
Vadim Polikov’s last name is misspelled. 
We apologize for the error. 


In our Special Issue 2013, the concert 
photograph on the contents page 
showed the Duke Wind Symphony per- 
forming in concert, with D. Kern 
Holoman ’69 conducting. 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and 
include your full name, address, and class year or Duke 
affiliation. We reserve the right to edit for length and 
clarity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print 
all letters received. Published letters represent the range 
of responses received. For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 
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~ Inviting arches: A student begins her journey at 
: Duke one evening on West Campus. 
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NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


Mae urcc lf you receive a security 


Student Housing - With perennial renovations, clearan Ce ; yO U do nt Set the 


new construction, and the implementation of ; ‘ 
moteniradtemare = «=< Tit to decide when or 
1 when it’s not okay to leak 
Dormitory, Keohane 4E, opened in 2012 A m 
information. [he reasons 


that you leak are irrelevant.” 


—David Schanzer, associate professor of public policy and director of the Triangle Center on 
Terrorism and Homeland Security, on Army Private First Class Bradley Manning, convicted of 
violating the Espionage Act for leaking classified documents to WikiLeaks 

(The Washington Times) 


New gender-neutral houses 


“I suspect it is safe 
to relax, as no 
mad-scientist 


decision bundle is. It’s 

eee is : treatments for 

; es wes ashlight violence are being 
in a big, dark room. developed.” 


Percentage of West Campus rooms 


“We still haven't fully 


unbundled what the 


—Marc Bellemare, 


with all conditioning agricultural economist, : / —Neuroscientist Terrie Moffitt 
on determining whether : ‘ 7 al w on how the search for biological 

quinoa can make : oF eat ‘ markers indicating violent 

it from niche crop to ~~ behavior is being carefully 


mainstream staple : \ monitored by ethicists 
(The Washington Post) : ~ (Pittsburgh Post-Gazette) 


“The letter is lyrical, and occasionally beautiful, about 
7 ST the deep connections between faith and love. Faith 

opens us to love: What we Nave faith in—what we 
Square footage of a typical trust in, take our stand upon, are formed by—we also 

double room on West ee. 

love, and faith teaches us love. Faith is also, like love, 
a matter of gift, something we can’t give to ourselves 
or make for ourselves. It’s a resoonse, always and 
necessarily, to hearing a call from without.” 





—Paul Griffiths, Warren Professor of Catholic theology, on Pope Francis’ first encyclical, Lumen 


Steps to the top of Few Residence Hall Fidei (“light of faith”). The encyclical is a meditation on the theological virtue of faith (Aleteia.org) 
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“Having Obama is, in a curious way, putting us behind. You havea 
growing racial apathy. People are telling you | don’t want to hear 
about race, because we’re beyond that. But we still have a white 


America and a black America.” 


—Eduardo Bon 1 -Silva, professor of sociology, ate nae 
Obama presidency has affe oe the abi ility © Sane Sy es, 
an emerging field ie es xplor ae vilege (Clut ee a ne 


“We must remember the nobler side of 
Nixon: his choice to decline a full scholarship 
to Harvard to remain in California and 
provide for his younger brothers, his 


A “The strongest 
oe ie jel ls | scientific link 
repeatedly repudiated his advances before / 
acquiescing and agreeing to marry him, between any 
and his vision for an enduring global igi / category of food 





ewe Ree lo Sea major, on the 


laser of Buk La hoo arate an ore rene and obesity is with 
minnie ee sugared beverages. 
“Tt has been difficult for If you’re going 
newspaper editors to do b ; 
much inventing in the past to address 0 esily, 


few years because they have you need to begin 
been too busy cutting. It’s 
peemoalg somewhere, and 


hard to dream up new forms 


of journalism when you're why hot begin 
not sure you have enough where the science 


it 

reporters to cover the is stronaest?”’ 

hool board.” z 
SCNOO Oard. 

—Ke ee ownell, Sanfo ee ndo ee specialist, on the 
a Il Adair, Kn ee Profes ce Practic Seno ei ae lobby effo = % ee hat country’s rising 
nd public on olic n Am owner Jeff one purchase of see ane ie n lack Oe al vaca foods rather than 
The Washington ae st (PO Suites r) Betoonnecs drinks (Reuters) 


Photos by istockphoto 
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A rehabilitation after eighty 
years: When completed, West 
Union will blend the historic < 
with the modern. 


Concept Redesign Sketchbook 


Getting Better All the Time 


West Union, West Campus libraries under construction. 


t press time, campus roads were a hodgepodge of orange cones, dusty digging 
vehicles, and neon-clad traffic-directing construction workers. Renovations 
are plentiful. Here's an update on two of the projects: 

The new vision for the West Union building is to return it to its former glory as 
the center of student life. So, the reopened venue will be a state-of-the-art dining cen- 
ter that includes a multi-story glass facade that looks out onto Kilgo Quad. The dem- 
olition phase is estimated to run through 
February 2014; construction is expected 
to run until early 2016. That means 
more than 110,000 square feet in the 
eighty-year-old building will undergo 
change. In the meantime, students will 
be able to eat at the new Events Pavilion, 
next to the Bryan Center. 

Faux Duke Stone panels went up on 
the construction fence surrounding the Rubenstein Library and the West Campus 
Union as part of the latest phase of the Perkins Project, the transformation of Duke's 
West Campus libraries. Although the interior demolition is noisy, the reading room, 
on the other side of the building, isn’t greatly affected. Still, researchers can get foam 
earplugs if necessary. 


The new vision for the 
West Union building 
is to return it to its 
former glory as the 
center of student life. 
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A Mind in 
Two Worlds 


Professor earns unusual joint 
appointment. 


he ancient and the modern come 

together in a new appointment at 

Duke. In July, Joshua D. Sosin 
Ph.D. ’00, an associate professor of clas- 
sical studies and history, became the di- 
rector of the Duke Collaboratory for 
Classics Computing, a new digital-hu- 
manities unit of Duke University Li- 
braries. More impressive: Sosin is the first 
tenured faculty member at Duke to have 
a joint appointment in the library and an 
academic department. 

“ve been collaborating with librarians 
here and elsewhere since 1996; for us the 
question would have been, why not the li- 
brary?” Sosin said in an interview. “We've 
already started the process of integrating 
me socially with other library units. This 
is a process we're going to have to work 
out, but my hope and expectation is that 
were not going to be an isolated ap- 
pendage but a working part of the library. 
That is part of my whole theory of what 
the benefits are going to be.” 

As director of the DC3, as the unit is 
known, Sosin will provide the vision be- 
hind the continuing effort to digitize and 
post the corpus of edited Greek and Latin 
documentary papyri. He’s the codirector of 
the Duke Data Bank of Documentary Pa- 
pyri and has been closely involved with a 
collaborative effort among several institu- 
tions to make their collections cross navi- 
gable. His larger challenge is to help 
discover ways to create reliable, logical con- 
nections when it comes to sharing the var- 
ious material and projects with scholars. 
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Digital humanities: Sosin scrutinizing papyri. 
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message to stu- 
dents: The things 
we do in a half- 
hearted way leave 
no mark on us, even when 
we're extremely good at them. 
Today you make a fresh start 
on an altogether new life. In 
it, youll have one and only 
one mission: to become the 
person you have it in you to 
be, a person equipped to lead 
a fulfilling life and to give the 
world the benefit of your gifts. 

Now how are you going to 
perform this exalted task? Let 
me share an insight from one 
of Duke’s great teachers. Last 
fall, Duke was delighted to 
learn that our longtime faculty 
member Robert Lefkowitz 
had won the Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry. He was honored 
for discovering the so-called G 
protein-coupled receptor, the 
mechanism on cells that de- 
tects a chemical change in 
their environment and pro- 
duces a corresponding change 
inside the cell. You see a bear, 
your body secretes adrenaline, 
its molecule fits like a key into 
the receptor, unlocks it, enters 
the cells, and sets your heart 
racing. The discovery of the 
action of receptors now forms 
the basis for hundreds of 
drugs, including beta blockers 
and antihistamines. 

I got to interview Dr. 
Lefkowitz last year, and I asked 
him, what can a teacher really 
do for a student? He said, “I 
try to get them to reach the 
point where they feel ab- 
solutely absorbed in the 
inquiry they're involved in. 
Once they've felt a taste of 
that, they'll never be willing to 
give it up.” He added: “Presi- 







dent Kennedy used to para- 
phrase Aristotle, giving the 
ancient Greek definition of 
happiness. He said, “Happiness 
is the full use of your powers 
along lines of excellence.’ ” 
Perhaps you've had this 
experience. You begin your 
assigned homework, when 
suddenly you find you're truly 
engaged with the question, 
propelled forward by your cu- 
riosity. Or you join a tutoring 
program in a local school 
because it was expected, but 
then some internal power 
switches on, and now youre 
fully inhabiting the work, 
connecting with the students 
and reaching levels you did 
not know you could attain. 
“Happiness is the full use 
of your powers along lines of 
excellence.” We all know 
there’s pleasure to be found in 
knocking off or lying about, 
but the height of pleasure 
comes through engagement. 
But even more, engagement is 
the precondition for learning 
and growth. The things we do 
in a halfhearted way leave no 
mark on us, even when we're 
extremely good at them. The 
things that inspire your deep 





participation are the things 
that expand you and trans- 
form you, releasing the 
recognition of what you 
can be at best. 

Under the influence of Dr. 
Lefkowitz, I am visualizing 
Duke as an organism pump- 
ing thousands of stimuli out 
at you, things that can wake 
you up, shock you into re- 
sponsiveness, and call forth 
your full powers of aspiration, 
curiosity, creativity, and con- 
cern. These stimuli are partly 
academic but not exclusively 
so: Every course, every activ- 
ity, every conversation at a 
place so rich in intelligence 
and spirit can be a chance for 
self-discovery. But just being 
at Duke won't guarantee you 
this enlargement. If you insu- 
late yourself, if you hold back 
or shut yourself in from 
Duke’s provocations, your 
Duke will be a land of missed 
opportunities. To receive what 
Duke can give you, you need 
to be a receptor, actively 
opening yourself to the op- 
portunities around you. 

Nolte (oltma (om clear Melos (ea 
between hanging back and 
leaning in, remember what 
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your president told you: re- 
ceive, connect, engage. And I 
mean engage broadly, reaching 
far beyond what you've done 
before, even at the cost of tak- 
ing risks. Duke students have 
always done so well in high 
school that when they arrive 
here, there’s a danger that they 
will do only the things they 
are certifiably already good at. 
Taken to extremes, this can 
even lead to premature cer- 
tainty about what you're going 
to be for the rest of your life— 
a restriction parents can be 
guilty of abetting. But smart 
people seldom stick to scripts 
composed in their teens. More 
often, they only begin to find 
what they might do or be 
while they’re in college, or 
even later. As a dutiful son, 
Dr. Lefkowitz set off to be a 
doctor; only later did he find 
that his true calling was to 
research. 

People are always telling 
students to “follow your pas- 
sion, but youre a little young 
to know what passion should 
direct your whole life. I prefer 
a variant on this advice: “Give 
your passion a chance to find 
you.” That's what college is 
iroyem (oleh an oo} ut oy oC loole taco) 
be thrown open wide, to pos- 
sibilities intellectual, social, 
global, and local that you have 
scarcely imagined. So why 
stay trapped in the little world 
you used to inhabit? Step out, 
step up: Let Duke help you 
find who you might be. 

—Richard H. Brodhead 


This is an edited version of the 
address delivered at the August 
convocation for new undergrad- 
uate students. 
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A Super Experience 


§ origin stories go, the one behind Duke electrical engineering graduate stu- 
dent Nathan Landy’s involvement in a White House-sponsored panel is pretty 


mundane. No planets exploding. No radioactive insect bites. Just an e-mail 


request sent from a White House staffer in June. 


Of course, July’s “We the Geeks” Web panel featured not superheroes but the kind of 
people behind them—the Lucius Foxes as op- 
posed to the Batmans, if you will. Whimsically 
tied to Comic-Con, the comic-book extrava- 
ganza held annually in San Diego, the Google 
Plus Hangout event was part of an outreach ef- 
fort by the Obama administration’s Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology Policy, an initiative to get 
the public engaged with materials science. 

“| was curious,” says Landy of his reaction to the invitational e-mail, while sitting at his 
workspace in his third-floor lair at the Center for Interdisciplinary Engineering, Medicine, and 
Applied Sciences. “It was the first time | would be doing any kind of media where I'd be ex- 


Nathan Landy 
Electrical Engineering 
concentration: 
Sensing and waves 
Hometown: Weston, Mass. 


posed directly to the people without some kind of filter. | thought that was kind of exciting.” 


On the panel with four other engineers and physicists, Landy took questions about his 
invisibility-cloak project, a diamond-shaped structure made out of “metamaterials” — 
artificially structured composites that guide electromagnetic waves around objects, 
making the objects undetectable by radar. Questions came from the moderators and via 


Twitter during the forty-five-minute discussion. 


For Landy, the experience was painless but different. “Regular people are slightly 
more frank,” he says. One audience member, for instance, wanted to know how his cloak 
could be used for good instead of evil. Landy pointed out that there could be benign cre- 
ative uses; for instance, in a theater a stagehand could be invisible as he makes a fake 


bird fly around the scene. 


entists and engineers.” 


A Comfortable Place to Heal 


New Duke Medicine Pavilion opens to the public. 


he term “medical pavilion” doesn't 

| typically conjure up notions of com- 

fort, yet much of the conversation 

surrounding the late-June opening of the 

Duke Medicine Pavilion seemed to be 

about the eight-floor, 608,000-square-foot 
center's cozy allure. 

Folks marveled at the floor-to-ceiling 
windows that flood the interior with sun- 
light and the carpet-lined waiting rooms 
with their expansive canvases by local artists 
depicting landscapes of North Carolina's 
beaches and forests. Flat-screen televisions 
await visitors and patients, as do rocking 
chairs and fully reclining armchairs. A 
Durham resident told The Chronicle those 
recliners felt like “being on a cloud.” 

Of course, the nearly $600 million spent 
on the new pavilion included some practi- 
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cal components as well. It adds forty-four 
pre-operation bays and eighteen operating 
rooms to Duke North, units that are gen- 
erally bigger and stocked with advanced 
technology. For instance, patients lying in 
the new pre-op bays will have their vital 
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Efficient and alluring: A big change in 608,000 square feet 





Making the invisible visible: Graduate student Nathan Landy with the cloaking device 


The Boston-area native says he enjoyed the teaching aspect of the dynamic. “| 
learned in basic terms how to explain my research. People bring certain preconceptions 
to the idea of an invisibility cloak, so it’s very different from hobnobbing with other sci- 


In fact, the Spider-Man fan says he hopes he’ll have more opportunities like the “We 
the Geeks” panel. “There’s a boundary that doesn’t have to exist between people and 
the understanding of science. When you change the discourse by talking about super- 
heroes, you can answer in a way people can understand.” 


signs monitored and connected to the 
nurse’s phone, so the nurse can respond 
quickly to sudden changes. Equipment 
lowers from the ceiling in the new oper- 
ating rooms and contains its own power 
source. Surgeons have access to an intra- 
operative MRI machine in two of the op- 
erating rooms, which shows detailed 
images of the body’s interior during ongo- 
ing operations. 

And there’s an addition that combines 
both ambiance and practicality: Adjustable 
LED diodes light operating rooms based 
on the physician’s preference. Besides the 
low energy usage, they cool things off for 
surgeons who can get overheated from the 
layers of sterile clothes, patient body tem- 
peratures, and, presumably, the pressures of 
surgery. 
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FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 


The catalyst: The freshman seminar course came 
about via a series of grants as several Duke scholars 
developed the Gerst Program in Political, Economic, 
and Humanistic Studies and the program in American 
Values and Institutions, says political science professor 
Michael A. Gillespie, the director of both programs. 


The gist: Gillespie says one of the things students 
need to learn is how to approach serious writers and 
thinkers, and his course looks at philosophical founda- 
tions. Readings are from all across the spectrum, start- 
HAOMILUNMUFeYa NTA MUNA pTey are) are Maral Ore 100M n{0)0) oYexem Kora (ee 
Marx, Rousseau, Kant, and Mill. They help students 

get a firm understanding of the basic dynamics of 
freedom: Is freedom doing what we want or doing 
what is rational? 


The twist: Gillespie uses Jack London’s The Call of the 
Wild to instill the idea that deeper reading offers 
greater insights. “Many of the students have read the 
book and think it is about a dog, but it’s really about 
calling forth the primordial beast of man,” he says. 
“They quickly realize that they’ve read something 
without having the faintest idea what was going on.” 
He also sometimes 


“They quickly uses Moby Dick to 


make the same 


realize that point. (Hint: It’s 
they’ve read  totreally about 
something — wile) 
without Assignment list: It’s 
having the a writing-intensive 
faintest idea ass, so students are 
what was INCOM COM AICOM UIT Kote 


: 9 papers, no more 
going on. than five pages long, 


in the standard 
A NTeLUO) Aes] COD AAAMCOMCeLeC@AM ANTE ANMATO\ COM NATc],CcMe] ANI A0] Ube 
ment. One topic: Is coercion necessary to securing 
liberty? Students edit each other’s papers and are 
graded on editing as well as writing. “Criticizing 
others makes them better writers,” Gillespie says. 


What you missed: Teaching freshmen how to write 
and argue effectively is key, Gillespie says, but the 
course also helps get them out of their own heads. 
“At first the class attracted more conservative students 
who thought it would be about libertarianism; my 
goal was to get them to read something other than 
Ayn Rand. With more liberal students, | want to en- 
courage them to take conservative thinkers more 
seriously. | want them to see that the contemporary 
debates are not just about the here and now, but that 
these are fundamental human problems that have 
been going on for thousands of years.” 





Extolling the Value of Humanities 


Commission co-chaired by Brodhead offers recommendations. 


converged for the Commission on the Humanities and Social Sciences agreed 

that both fields are key to the nation’s future. Indeed, the group, co-chaired 
by Duke president Richard H. Brodhead, went further, releasing in June “The Heart 
of the Matter,” a report offering three goals and thirteen recommendations for ad- 
vancing the humanities and social sciences. 

“If you want students to solve a science problem, they have to understand the words 
in the problem,” says Brodhead. “The foundation of literacy is the foundation of every- 
thing we do in this culture.” 

Brodhead, whose co-chair was retired Exelon Corporation CEO John W. Rowe, 
was one of a dozen college and university system leaders on the commission. The 
group included a disparate range of voices, among them film director Ken Burns, 


former Supreme Court Justice 
\s 4 , 


David Souter, musician Emmy- 
ro 7 


G reat minds, they say, think alike, and the fifty-three impressive minds that 


lou Harris, Princeton professor 
Kwame Anthony Appiah, and 
actor John Lithgow. 

Among the recommendations 
offered in “The Heart of the Mat- 
ter” are a thorough grounding for 
all citizens in history, civics, and 
social studies as a way to aid full 
participation in the democratic 
process; the development of a “cul- 
ture corps’ to transmit humanistic 
and social scientific expertise 
through generations; the creation 
of a Humanities Master Teacher 
Corps; and encouraging all disci- 
plines to address “Grand Challenges” such as the provision of clean air and water, 
food, health, energy, and universal education. 

Brodhead says Duke, and other research universities, could play multiple roles in 
promoting those ideas; in particular, he says, Duke has the experience to be “extraor- 
dinarily good” in helping with Grand Challenges because humanists have been part 
of the university's genome center and global-health program. 

“The humanities are relevant to every aspect of existence. So you wont get the hu- 
manities right if you develop them in isolation,” he says. 

Along with goals and recommendations, the report offers a sense of urgency. “At 
the very moment when China and some European nations are seeking to replicate our 
model of broad education in the humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences—as 
a stimulus to innovation and a source of social cohesion—we are instead narrowing 
our focus and abandoning our sense of what education has been and should continue 
to be—our sense of what makes America great.” 

Early response to the report has been mostly favorable; some felt the report leaned 
too heavily on the humanities at the expense of the social sciences. In an opinion piece 
in The Wall Street Journal, a writer faulted the report because he felt it didn’t illuminate 
what he believes is the dire state of liberal education. 

In August, Brodhead also got to talk about the report on Comedy Central's Colbert 
Report. Vhe comedian had some fun with the president, teasing Brodhead about majoring 
in English and the perils of reading Moby Dick (“Is Moby Dick a metaphor for the struggle 
of trying to read Moby Dick?” Colbert asked.) Still, Brodhead held his own, delivering 
his message and even receiving a fist bump for the humanities from Colbert. 

With the report to start the dialogue, Brodhead says the ideas the commission put 
forward can become a blueprint. “People casually dismiss the value of humanities in 
everyday conversation. So the idea here is to make people realize there’s something at 
stake. This is something we have a choice about. And everyone from the federal gov- 
ernment to your local library branch has a role to play.” 










Richard Brodhead 





| 


Eric Craig Studios 


Making the case: A humanistic grounding is basic to good citizenship, 
say Brodhead, left, with The New York Times’ David Brooks. 
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For Now, a ‘No’ to For-Credit 
Online Courses 


In new role, associate provost will lead discussions on the issue. 


fter a debate described as both passionate and civil, the Arts and Sciences Coun- 

cil declined Duke's involvement in a pilot project offering for-credit online 

courses. The 16-14 vote (with two abstentions) reflected concerns expressed 
in April by council members that the proposal to work with the private, for-profit com- 
pany 2U had not received a thorough vetting from faculty. In November 2012, the 
university had signed a preliminary agreement to participate in the Semester Online 
consortium, using an online learning platform developed by the company. 

Although the proposal had been considered and revised by four faculty committees, 
several faculty members said during the April meeting that they were just hearing about 
the project and feared departments would have little control over the consortium’s abil- 
ity to offer courses related to their field. 

Other faculty members pondered whether others in the presumed consortium, which 
included Emory, Northwestern, Notre 
Dame, Brandeis, Boston College, 
UNC-Chapel Hill, and Washington 
University, were peer institutions. 

Those in favor saw the project as a 
small experiment that would be eval- 
uated carefully, providing data needed to understand what is effective in online learning. 
Faculty members who have taught online courses described how the experience helped 
them be more creative and innovative in their classrooms. 

Perhaps that’s why the rejection wasn't a dismissal of the concept. In the end, the 
council passed a resolution stating its commitment to continuing Duke's “current prac- 
tice of exploring and adopting a variety of online platforms.” That fits squarely with 
the path Lynne O’Brien wants to take. In the newly created post of associate vice 
provost for digital and online education initiatives, O’Brien sees her role, in part, as 
facilitating conversations about online education and helping those interested in trying 
it to do what they want to try. She wants to be clear: The discussion isn’t about in-per- 
son versus online education. “Rather, it’s about the best blend of both and finding out 
what makes sense in a Duke education,” she says. “It’s enrichment and extension.” 

O’Brien says in the fall the university will offer a class on the Supreme Court and 
Constitutional law using the 2U technology platform—although separate from the 
consortium—as a way of gaining experience to have answers to the questions some fac- 
ulty have. She says she'll hold a series of discussions as well to talk about the issues con- 
cerning online education, discussions that will be independent of the pressure to vote. 

Duke will be offering eleven new MOOCs (massive open online courses), is re-of- 
fering two others, and has ten more MOOCs in development. 


The discussion isn’t 
about in-person versus 
online education. 
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A More Serious 
Offense 


Expulsion becomes the 
“preferred sanction” for sexual 
assaults. 


tudent unhappiness about the han- 

dling of sexual-assault cases on col- 

lege campuses nationally has led to 
sometimes loud, sometimes litigious con- 
flicts. Duke students, too, have voiced their 
concerns, and in July, those concerns led 
to change. 

It was then that the Office of Student 
Conduct’s Appellate Board agreed to make 
expulsion the “preferred sanction” in sex- 
ual-assault cases. The average sanction pre- 
viously had been three to four semesters 
of suspension, a span that included the 
summer session when many students 
arent attending classes anyway. “What this 
does, though, is set the standard for the 
discussion so that expulsion is essentially 
the rule and suspension is the exception, 
rather than the other way around,” Ste- 
fani Jones, a senior and president of Duke 
Student Government, told The Chronicle. 

Still, that doesn’t mean every student 
found responsible for a sexual assault will 
be expelled. (In fact, the sanction applies 
to undergraduates; graduate students’ and 
professional students’ adjudications are 
handled by their respective schools.) In- 
stead, expulsion will be the standard— 
what the policy terms “the normative 
sanction expected” —and there will be 
some determination by the hearing panel 
as to whether some factor should influ- 
ence a change to that standard. 

The new sanction continues an evolu- 
tion in the university's policies concerning 
sexual misconduct. In October 2012, 
after months of student protest, Duke’s 
statute of limitations on sexual-miscon- 
duct reporting was eliminated. Now a 
complaint against a student may be filed 
at any time and is actionable until the ac- 
cused student graduates. 
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Doing More With Less 


The Chronicle cuts its daily print schedule. 


ou may have noticed a painful erosion of your local 
VY espa as the print media industry grapples with is- 

sues like soaring newsprint prices, slumping ad sales, and 
circulation declines. 

College papers aren't immune to those issues, but Te Chroni- 
cle’s switch to a four-day-a-week schedule isn’t the bad sign it may 
seem. [he decision, made after months of deliberation by staff 
members and the Duke Student Publishing Company board of 
directors, was described as a chance to move toward the seemingly 
inevitable digital future on the caretakers’ own terms. 

The paper has managed to maintain significant reserve funds 
that could allow for a continued daily print schedule, but “the 
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process was about taking the best 
next step for The Chronicle, re- 
gardless of funds—it’s not about 
cutting, but investing in the fu- 
ture, says general manager 
Chrissy Beck. 

To that end, The Chronicle staff 
is aiming to use the time no 
longer spent on the details of 
print production to provide more 
around-the-clock coverage on the Duke community and, in its 
print editions, present more analytical pieces and feature stories. 





Karsh mulls Tribune sale to Kochs 
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Duke in Costa Rica: At a Glance 


Current students who were born in 
Costa Rica: 


Costa Rican nationals working at Duke: 


Alumni living in Costa Rica: 


34 


Number of undergraduate students 
who traveled to Costa Rica with 
university programs in 2012-13: 


Key Duke connections: 


* The Nicholas School of the Environment 
offers a course that focuses on respira- 
tory proteins and the environment in 
Costa Rica and conducts research related 
to the country’s protected area and 
biodiversity conservation as part of the 
master of environmental management 
degree. 


* Through the Duke Global Health 
Institute, Duke’s branch of Engineering 
World Health places engineering stu- 
dents in developing-world hospitals 
to refurbish medical equipment each 
summer. 





| Costa Rica 


A Different Kind of Spring Break “ae 


Students wanted Bethzaida Fernandez, a lecturer in the 
Spanish language program, to take them home—not to 
her place in Durham but to her native Costa Rica. For the 
past two years, with a small grant from the Romance 
studies department, Fernandez has done just that. She’s 
Offered fifteen students the chance to spend an alterna- 
tive spring break in the Central American nation, in the 
town of Turrialba, caring for children and living with 
Costa Rican families. 

“lve always believed in learning with a community,” 
says Fernandez. “The kids are out of their comfort zones, 
and that allows for the greatest opportunity for growing 
and learning they might have.” 

During the first outing, students worked at a children’s 
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Group behavior: Bethzaida Fernandez, in pink, shared her community 
with seven students. 
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temporary home; last March, helping at a school was 
added. The students, who must be at an intermediate 
level or higher in Spanish fluency, have done everything 
from painting facilities to playing school games. One stu- 
dent said of the experience, “A lot of my friends went on 
a cruise; however, | think there is so much more value to 
actually staying in a country for an extended period and 
really learning about the people and culture.” Fernandez 
believes the students’ experiences are reciprocal. “The 
trip allows for dual learning; they learn, and the commu- 
nity learns.” 

Education, as well as biological research and conserva- 
tion, is the focus of the Organization for Tropical Studies 
(OTS), which also hosts a program in Costa Rica. This year, 
the organization’s fiftieth anniversary celebration is 
offering Duke students and faculty members an op- 
portunity to help the organization shape its ecologi- 
cal agenda. 

The celebration officially kicked off with events 
over the summer in Costa Rica, including a photo ex- 
hibition at the country’s national museum. In late 
June, Duke provost Peter Lange toured one of the 
three research field stations and the rainforest, 
meeting with Duke students and researchers, and 
participated in a panel about how universities can 
Support tropical studies. An OTS stint serves the stu- 
dents “wonderfully well,” he says. “There’s also a 
strong interdisciplinary environment, so it’s an ex- 
tremely rewarding educational experience.” Indeed, 
Elizabeth Losos, president and CEO of OTS, says as 
part of the celebration, Duke students will contribute 
ideas to help the group reach its goal to cut electric- 
ity use by 50 percent at its research stations. 
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The summer reading selection for the Class of 2017 is Let the Great World Spin by 





I 
Colum McCann, a book that adroitly manages to balance the stories of several lives, 
' Be revealing the connections among a diverse group of people—the kind 
of connection the reading project aims to forge. The elements 
1 I that inspired the author are as broad as the city 
Poetry: The book's I the story is set in—New York. 
title comes from a line I ; 
in Alfred, Lord Ten- I I 
nyson’s Locksley Hall, I I 
a poem in the voice of The 770s: The book takes place f 
an unnamed soldier mostly in 1974, a dark time fiscally ] 
sharing his personal in New York City history. But, as Lig nue 
and philosophical McCann has observed, it was also E-mails: Although the Web didn’t 
musings on his life a time “before excess became exist, the first electronic messages were 
and the world. tragic with AIDS and drugs. We Sent in the early 70s, and McCann writes 
were wild without being overly about phone “freakers” who broke into 
romantic like in the mid-’60s, the lines, heralding a new form of com- 
which was a time of dreaming.” munication and connection. 
I 
1 
| J I 
I cps lit ase I 9/T1: McCann's novel is a response to 
spat Irish immigrants: Although Democracy: McCann often has the tragic day in 2001, in which he had 
Art crimes: The high-wire artist Philippe he now lives in Brooklyn, McCann Shared his belief that storytelling isthe a deeply personal stake. His father-in- 
Petit is never named in the book but his was born in Dublin in 1965, a time one true democracy, that we all have a law made it out of the second tower 
1974 walk between the Twin Towers pulls when Irish immigration was de- Story to tell. It’s why his characters with minutes to spare. His dust-covered 
readers through the work. McCann has said clining because the population range from the posh denizens of Park shoes sit in a box ina cupboard of 
he wanted to reanimate the iconic image. was firmly established in the city. Avenue to hookers in the South Bronx. McCann’s writing room. 
Meet the Class of 2017: 


Here’s a closer look at the 1,739 students 


1% | SARCT — 






: Geography 
Middle 50 percent range of SAT and ACT scores for accepted students International: 231 students, 178 foreign citizens 
SAT Verbal/Critical Reading 690-780 (Arts & Sciences); 700-780 (Engineering) North Carolina: 198 students 
SAT Math 700-790 (Arts & Sciences); 750-800 (Engineering) California: 159 students 
SAT Writing 700-790 (Arts & Sciences); 720-790 (Engineering) New York: 135 students 
ACT Composite 31-34 (Arts & Sciences); 33-35 (Engineering) Florida: 132 students 





Men 


49% 
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Ideas 


Not a Moment to Waste 


t may not sound as appe aling as turning water into wine, but turning human 
| waste into clean water, energy, and useful byproducts is arguably as impressive— 

and can have longer-lasting health benefits. Duke engineers, working with a team 
from the U niversity of Missouri, are working on a prototype of a self-contained “‘toi- 
let” unit that will have the c apacity to handle the daily fecal waste of about 1,200 
users at a cost of less than a nickel per person per day. 

The researchers aim to make the technology economically self-sustaining in de- 
veloping countries, since typically urban and low-income areas have the greatest san- 
itation challenges. The new approach will operate without connections to water, 
sewer, or electrical lines. Researchers expect that a working prototype will have been 
constructed at Duke in about a year. It will be tested first in the U.S., and then in 

South Africa, India, or Ghana, depending on the 
results of feasibility studies. 

Marc Deshusses, a professor of civil and envi- 
ronmental engineering at the Pratt School of En- 
— _— gineering, says the technology that powers the 
\ | | process—supercritical water oxidation—is a “pres- 
// | | sure cooker on steroids.” Water is heated above 
| 705 degrees Fahrenheit under pressure, turning it 
| into a fluid thicker than steam but less dense than 
water. Add oxygen, and it burns up any carbona- 
ceous materials, including waste. The reaction 
produces clean water, heat, carbon dioxide, benign 
salts, and nitrogen, which can be used by the com- 
munities or turned into business opportunities to support the system. For instance, 

water could be used to clean clothes and the heat could generate electricity. 

The Bill & Melinda Gates [’86, M.B.A. °87] Foundation is supporting the team’s 
efforts with a $1.18 million grant as part of the Reinvent the Toilet Challenge, part 
of the foundation’s Water, Sanitation & Hygiene program. Billions of people lack 
adequate sanitation facilities, and poor sanitation contributes to 1.5 million child 
deaths from diarrhea each year. 


Glimmer of Hope for Glioblastomas 


he standard treatment for glioblastoma, the most common, aggressive, and 

typically fatal type of brain cancer, is surgery, chemotherapy, and radiation. 

Yet employi ing the grueling trio rarely brings success; tumors recur in 95 per- 
cent of cases, nearly half within eight weeks of treatment. 

A research trial under w ay at Duke Medical Center could offer a less arduous 
path. Researchers are using a modified version of the Sabin 1 virus strain, developed 
in the 1950s as a vaccine against polio, to cure people with cancerous brain tumors 
by injecting it into their brains. The early signs are promising: Of the seven patients 
treated in the study so far, three have experienced dramatic shrinkage in their tu- 
mors, two failed to improve, and for two others, it’s too early to tell. 

It's not clear how the poliovirus works against cancer cells yet, but Matthias 
Gromeier, a polio virologist at Duke who developed the therapy, thinks immune 
defenses are ee when the tumor is infected because of vaccinations against 
polio. Introducing the poliovirus causes those defenses to respond and turn against 
the tumor. 

Gromeier says the modified virus has been tested in both primates and humans 
over the past decade, and no toxic side effects have been observed. 
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MUCH CIN CTs 
Optimism about the rates of dementia 


The director of the Neurocognitive Disorders 

Program in Psychiatry at the School of Medicine, 
Murali Doraiswamy is a lead- 
ing Alzheimer’s expert and 
coauthor of The Alzheimer’s 
Action Plan. \n a recent inter- 
view on PBS’ Newshour, 
Doraiswamy discussed new 
research that shows that 
rates of severe memory loss 
appear to be decreasing in 
consecutive generations. 


On the hopeful signs of the studies: 

Although the number of dementia cases is expected to con- 
tinue to rise considerably due to greater longevity, our prior 
projections regarding the rate of increase might be slightly 
off base. The so-called silver tsunami that we’ve been 
warned about has been downgraded from grade five to 
grade four. So although we’re not yet out of the woods, 
these studies offer hope that successive generations or even 
slightly younger cohorts separated by as little as ten years 
may not have the same risk. The second thing | think that 
these studies are pointing out is that if the risk for 
Alzheimer’s is going down with successive generations, that 
is good news because it indicates that is likely to be due to 
environmental or lifestyle effects. 


On whether a decline in dementia includes Alzheimer’s cases: 
Most of the time, but not always. It could very well be that 
much of the reduction that we're seeing are reductions ina 
type of dementia called vascular dementia, which is ac- 
counted for largely by cardiovascular disease, by strokes, by 
high blood pressure, by high cholesterol. | suspect that that ¢ 
is the area where we have made the biggest gains, because 
we now have better ways to treat cardiovascular disease. | 
suspect Alzheimer’s also has gone down a little because vas- 
cular risks play a role there as well; and better education and 
diet, plus more exercise, also might lower the risk. 


On warning signs: 

Alzheimer’s plaque pathology can start building up in the 
brain decades before diagnosis. | was the lead author ona 
paper using a new PET scan to detect silent plaque buildup, 
and we showed that it might be possible to predict future 
memory loss. Forgetfulness can often start in a very, very 
mild form called subjective cognitive impairment that can 
resemble benign senior moments. Yet sensitive tests often 
are needed to detect such changes. Memory loss also can be 
caused by a variety of other conditions such as depression, 
stress, metabolic or vitamin deficiencies, or silent strokes. So 
it’s important to get an early evaluation. 


ENGINEERING 
Now We See You 


omputers can do a lot of things, but they can't “see” video lacking a title, key- 
word, or description. And that can pose a challenge for law-enforcement officers 
seeking suspects or for investigators combing through hours of security tape. 

In the wake of the Boston Marathon bombing, for example, hundreds of officers 
worked around the clock to look at thousands of hours of video to find the suspects. It 
took almost three days. Now imagine the alternative: the ability to search “baseball cap, 
black backpack” and quickly find 
footage of people who match that 
description, regardless of how the 
video was tagged. 

A group of electrical and com- 
puter engineers led by professor 
Leslie Collins wants to show that 
computers can have that kind of 
“sight.” The engineers have created 
a computer-vision algorithm speedy 
enough to understand video and 
make decisions about it in some- 
thing approaching real time. 

The algorithm proved its abilities 
via a PS3 video game system. Five 
computers cranking away on inter- 
locking algorithms, using vision 
from a single Web cam, drove a vir- 
tual red sports car around the 
curves of a mountain road at 130 
miles per hour. The hazards were 
many: Sparks flew as the car grazed 
the guardrails, and there were skids 
from avoiding the occasional on- 
coming truck. Yet the car kept 
going reasonably well, while the computers made on- 
the-fly choices about steering, brakes, and acceleration. 

Key to the success was a reinforcement learning al- 





Les Todd 


Training computers to be ever smarter: Engineering professor Leslie Collins 
with colleague Kenny Morton 


“Just recognizing 
vehicles in all 


their various gorithm, which is an adaptive, responsive computer 
orientations, code. It tries different responses to maximize its reward 
occlusions, and then evaluates what worked and what didnt so it 
and shapes is can do better next time. As it builds a history of success 


and failure through repeated trials, the algorithm reveals 
the boundaries of appropriate responses to the problem. 
One of the five computers is the master decision maker, 
sending choices about steering, acceleration, and braking to the PS3. The other four split 
up the visual tasks. After making each choice, the visual computers ask the camera for an- 
other frame of video to analyze, but none of them is looking at thirty frames per second— 
yet—according to Kenny Morton, an assistant research professor in Collins’ lab. 

Machines are learning to see, but they have a way to go. AI’Ms, for instance, can reliably 
read handwritten amounts on a check and correctly credit an account. A tollbooth can 
shoot a picture of your license plate flashing past at 60 mph. Still, to truly see and interpret 
the detail and variety of video, to recognize an individual face or a moving landscape in 
real time, is an unconquered task. 

For now. Collins says her team’s next goal is to use the vision algorithm to pick an in- 
dividual out of a crowd scene based on a match to a video database of different gaits. 
And while the algorithm’s performance continues to improve, the machines still struggle 
to recognize the varied and shifting shapes of the roadway and the other cars. The learning 
curve is the toughest challenge of all. “Just recognizing vehicles in all their various orien- 
tations, occlusions, and shapes is wicked hard,” says team member and assistant research 
professor Peter Torrione M.S. 02, Ph.D. 08. —Karl Leif Bates 


wicked hard.” 


MEDICINE 
Rx for Back Pain? 


our aching back might get some re- 
Yi if a new biomaterial from 

Duke’s Pratt School of Engineering 
succeeds in its intention. In a study, grad- 
uate student Aubrey Francisco and bio- 
medical engineering professor Lori Setton 
describe a material designed to deliver a 
booster shot of reparative cells to the nu- 
cleus pulposus (NP), the jelly-like cushion 
found between spinal discs. The NP is im- 
portant: It distributes pressure and pro- 
vides spine mobility, which helps to relieve 
back pain. 

Unfortunately, as we age, the soft discs 
that act as the spine’s shock absorbers break 
down, particularly near the neck and lower 
back. That can lead to even more painful 
conditions, such as herniated discs, os- 
teoarthritis, or spinal narrowing. Tackling 
the problem has involved cell therapies, 
but keeping the cells alive involves synthe- 
sizing the right replacement material and 
getting it to the right place. Research has 
shown that re-implanting NP cells can 
delay disc degeneration, and while several 
companies offer cell-delivery systems, 
they've been ineffective. “They allow the 
cells to quickly migrate out of and away 
from the injection site,” Francisco says. 

Enter Francisco and Setton’s strategy: an 
injectable gel mix of encased therapeutic 
cells that solidifies between the targeted 
spinal discs. The researchers’ preliminary 
results on rats showed that more than two 
weeks after the injection, significantly 
more cells remained in place when deliv- 
ered within the biomaterial carrier com- 
pared to non-encased cells delivered in a 
liquid suspension, which are more likely to 
leak away from the targeted site. 
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Observer 


Where Strangers Converse Like Old Friends 


At the Center for Muslim Life, sharing the sacred language of Ramadan | By Elizabeth Van Brocklin 


brahim Sabir carefully chooses a piece 

of wrinkled fruit from the paper plate 

being passed around the room. He 

hasn't eaten all day, but he waits a few 
moments longer. Holding it between 
thumb and forefinger like a sticky jewel, he 
closes his eyes. Silently, he blesses the fruit 
in the name of Allah. Then he bites in, 
chewing slowly, breaking his fast with the 
sweet taste of a medjool date. 

For the past three weeks, Sabir has at- 
tended a nightly celebration of Ramadan, 
the holiest month in the Islamic calendar, 
at Duke’s Center for Muslim Life. Sur- 
rounded by an unruly thicket of trees on 
Swift Avenue, the unassuming slate-gray 
house became the first official space dedi- 
cated to Muslim life at Duke in 2009. The 
center serves as a site for student groups, 
interfaith talks, and weekly Qur’an studies 
during the academic year. 

On this muggy midsummer evening, 
more than a dozen members of the Duke 
community are gathering for #ftar, the tra- 
ditional post-fast meal. Most in attendance 
are past and present members of Duke's 
Muslim Student Association (MSA), along 
with a handful of non-Muslim friends and 
guests. Arrivals greet each other tiredly but 
warmly with “Assalamu alaikum’—“peace 
be with you”—and take seats in chairs that 
border a main common area, where the 
middle of the floor has been left open for 
prayer. [he aroma of spices and meat drifts 
in from the kitchen. A description of the 
Prophet Muhammad in Arabic calligraphy 
hangs on the wall; editions of the 
Quran in ten-set volumes line a book- 
case in the corner. 

“All these unsmiling faces will now 
turn into lit Christmas trees,” predicts 
Imam Abdullah Antepli, Duke’s first 
Muslim chaplain, in English accented 
with his native Turkish. “It has so 
much sugar and carbs. After fasting for 
eighteen hours, it affects you,” he says, ges- 
turing toward the dates. He explains that 
the Prophet broke fast with a few dates in 
ancient Arabia. “It’s going to give you the 
buzz. It’s the Red Bull of Arabs,” he laughs. 

The buzz seems to cheer Sabir, a Duke 
medical researcher from Mansoura, a city 
northeast of Cairo. His face brightens as he 
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introduces himself to David Schanzer, a 
faculty member who specializes in terror- 
ism and national security at the Sanford 
School of Public Policy. 

“[’m sorry for everything that’s happen- 
ing in Egypt,” says Schanzer. He and his 
wife, along with a retired Protestant cler- 
gyman, were invited by the Imam to ob- 
serve the Ramadan rituals. 

“Thank you,” replies Sabir knowingly. 
In 2001, he participated in one of the first 
uprisings that sparked the so-called Arab 
Spring, now seemingly fracturing. “All my 
family is there.” 


these iftars than I have met throughout the 
year,’ notes Safa al-Saeedi 15, her cherubic 
face framed by an ivory cashmere headscarf, 
which she wears in the spirit of hijab: mod- 
esty in both dress and manner. She and 
Sabir joke that they have known each other 
for years, when in fact they only met this 
month at the beginning of Ramadan. “I 
meet people from everywhere—different 
colors, different languages. The only com- 
mon language we speak is our sense of this 
beautiful month,” continues al-Saeedi, who 
is from Yemen. “We struggle together, we 
celebrate together, we break fast together.” 





Les Todd 


“You would think that | would be happy to break 


fast, but every year at the end of the month, | 
feel like | want to cry. I don’t want to leave this 


As they converse about Egypt's struggles 
to create a democracy, a student uses her 
MacBook in place of a minaret to sound a 
warbling prayer call, but it’s muffled by a 
lively cross chatter of English, Arabic, Turk- 
ish, Urdu, Hindi, Panjabi, and Hausa. It’s 
not easy to distinguish the newcomers from 
the regulars, as strangers converse like old 
friends. “I have met more people during 


month anymore, because it’s taught me so much.” 


After everyone has restored his or her en- 
ergy with several dates, the tone of the 
room shifts rather abruptly. It’s time for the 
Maghrib salat, the fourth of five daily 
prayers in Islam. Fourteen pairs of shoes 
are removed and a dozen prayer rugs are 
arranged in a vibrant mosaic of the floor. 
“This is my portable airport,” says the 
Imam, pointing to one of the rugs. “I take 

















it off to the divine and then come back to 
the world.” 

They settle into rows, men separate from 
women, in keeping with the tradition of 
the mosque. Heads bow; hands clasp in 
front of chests. Some lower their eyes. The 
Imam incants Qur’anic verse in a poignant 
tune while the others reply in call-and-re- 
sponse style: 


Allahu Akbar 
God is the greatest 
Bismillahir rahmanir rahim 


In the name of Allah, the most Gracious, 
the most Merciful. 


In a unified choreography, all sink to 
their knees, touching foreheads to the 
ground in a sign of submission to Allah. 
They rise and descend twice more. Be- 
tween verses recited aloud, they murmur 
softly to themselves, bowing toward a far- 
away Mecca in the East. 

As the prayer draws to a close, individuals 
turn their heads to each shoulder, blessing 
the angels of good and bad deeds. Gradu- 
ally, feet shuffle back into shoes; prayer rugs 
are folded and stacked. “Please,” says Imam 
Abdullah, pointing an open palm toward 
the kitchen. “Now it is time to feast.” 

Islam moves with each new lunar calen- 
dar, and fasting is especially difficult for the 
faithful this year, as Ramadan falls in the 


Breaking the fast: Left, Muslim chaplain Antepli (standing) passes out dates; members of the Muslim Students Association decorate the center; later, praying toward Mecca. 


summer when the days are long. Still, the 
men wait patiently as the women fill their 
plates with rice, grilled chicken, pita, hum- 
mus and fattoush, a traditional Arab salad 
of bread, tomatoes, cucumbers, and herbs. 

Before eating, Sabir says another silent 
prayer, the Bismallah. “The name of God 
should be in everything,” he says afterward, 
finally eating a forkful of fattoush. 

During the feast, the fast lingers in the 
minds of the students. “When I’m fasting, 
I tend to reflect on my behavior, reflect on 
what I say, reflect on what I hear,” says al- 
Saeedi. “Not everything I want I can al- 
ways get. Especially at Duke, I used to go 
to get coffee every morning.... Now, when 
I start my day, I’m not going to von der 
Heyden [Pavilion in the library] anymore, 
and then I value it.” 

“Some people fast and all they get are 
empty stomachs,” says Ahmad Jitan ’13, 
reciting an Arab proverb. “It’s definitely a 
practice in discipline. I find myself cog- 
nizant of some of the bad habits I have,” 
says the former MSA president, whose fam- 
ily is from Palestine. Last year during Ra- 
madan he quit smoking, and he has kept it 
up so far. “It’s also a time to take time to 
slow down, evaluate where you are in life.” 

Throughout the common room, stu- 
dents discuss the decline of coffee produc- 
tion in Yemen, conflict between Sikhs and 
Muslims in Burma, and the merits of 
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Photos by Les Todd 


Fenerbahce, a Turkish soccer team. In an- 
other room, a few gossip about Facebook 
and a recent Beyoncé concert. English is 
often punctuated by Arabic exclamations 
of “Mashallah? and “Inshallah” (“Wow 
and “God willing,” respectively). 

Dinner winds down and a few women 
boil black tea, Turkish style, on the stove. 
Plastic wrap is removed from plates of flaky 
baklava, flavored with honey and rose 
water, and qatayef, a spongy pancake 
stuffed with walnuts and coconut. A few 
students discuss plans for next week’s Eid 
al-Fitr, the holiday that marks the end of 
Ramadan. A group of them are planning 
to visit the large mosque in Raleigh and re- 
convene at Duke for brunch. 

At the mention of Eid al-Fitr, al-Saeedi 
laments, “You would think that I would be 
happy to break fast, but every year at the 
end of the month, I feel like I want to cry. 
I don't want to leave this month anymore, 
because it’s taught me so much.” 

About two hours after eating the dates, 
everyone appears in high spirits. Most go 
on their way while Sabir, al-Saeedi, Jitan, 
and a handful of others stay with the Imam 
for taraweeh, the special optional prayer, 
which will carry them late into the night. 
Outside, a waning crescent moon holds 
vigil high above the center. A stray orange 
tabby, Baba Ghanouj, mews at the front 
door, hoping for a few blessed scraps. 
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College? 


With rapidly rising tuition rates, national concerns about student-loan debt, 
and widely varying financial-aid options, families are discovering that getting 
into college may be less of a hurdle than figuring out how to pay for it. 


By Bridget Booher | Illustrations by David Vogin 


oward the end of a 2012 college 

tour that took them to nearly a 

dozen schools, including Auburn, 

Emory, Duke, Northwestern, 
William and Mary, and the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill, David 
Williamson ’87 turned to his oldest son, 
Cameron, and asked which schools were 
the top contenders. 

“T don’t even know why that is relevant,” 
Cameron said, “until we know what kind 
of scholarships I might get.” 

David was shocked by his son’s answer. 
“Tm a bit more tolerant of debt than my 
wife; she was ambivalent about Cam even 
looking at many of the schools on his list 
for fear that hed fall in love with one that 
he would be unable to attend due to ex- 
pense. My approach was more one of ‘look 
everywhere, apply anywhere, then see what 
comes in—you never know what will hap- 
pen.’ We had already had more than one 
conversation about it. But the fact that he 
had internalized that to the point that he 
couldnt even rank his top five without that 
caveat blew me away.” 

With four intellectually ambitious chil- 
dren who are likely to pursue graduate or 
professional school, the Williamsons werent 
just weighing what it would cost to send 
Cameron to college. They faced the prob- 


ability of financing more than a decade's 
worth of higher education by the time all 
four were fully launched professionally. 

“When you think about investing what 
amounts to a quarter of a million dollars 
for one child to go to an elite institution 
like Duke, and multiply that times four 
children, you really have to weigh the 
pluses and minuses,” says Williamson. 

Cameron's caution proved prescient. 
Duke offered him admission to the Class 
of 2016 but no financial aid. Emory offered 
a full Woodruff merit scholarship, worth 
two years at its Oxford campus followed by 
two years at its Atlanta campus. And at that 
point, says Williamson, the decision-mak- 
ing became easy. Cameron is pursuing a 
major in political science with a minor in 
economics at Oxford College, where he is 
the student government president. 

As tuition rates continue to climb faster 
than both the rate of inflation and average 
family income, families like the Williamsons 
are asking themselves tough questions. 
Can we afford to send our children to 
Duke, where the total cost including room 
and board for 2013-14, could be more 
than $58,000? Is the value of an elite 
private education significantly better than 
at a state school, which costs appreciably 
less? How much debt will our child or 


family have to incur? Will we qualify for 
financial aid? 

According to a 2013 Lumina Founda- 
tion and Gallup poll, Americans are nearly 
unanimous in agreeing that having a de- 
gree beyond high school is important, par- 
ticularly as it correlates to better jobs and 
higher income. A 2011 study by the U.S. 
Census Bureau confirms this perception: 
A college graduate with a bachelor’s degree 
can expect to earn $1 million more over 
the course of her lifetime than someone 
with just a high-school diploma. 

Yet the country’s slow recovery from the 
2008 financial crisis has made many Amer- 
icans cautious about making major invest- 
ments, including the often high-ticket cost 
of higher education. Adding to the anxiety 
are a host of related economic issues—tris- 
ing student debt loads, discouraging em- 
ployment prospects for recent graduates, 
and consumer confusion about the com- 
parative value and expected outcomes of 
the educational offerings available—private 
vs. public, for-profit vs. nonprofit, commu- 
nity college vs. four-year institutions. 

In his address to the Academic Council 
this past May, President Richard H. Brod- 
head acknowledged this intense scrutiny 
on the price, purpose, and promise of 


higher education. “The value of higher ed- 
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Duke’s Tuition & Cost of Attendance | Ten-Year History 
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Onward and upward: Tuition costs contribute to—but do not cover—institutional enhancements such as hiring top-tier faculty 
members and implementing new technologies; the cost of attendance includes housing, meals, and mandatory fees. 


Commitment to Undergraduate Financial Aid | Ten-Year History 
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Intentional investment: Duke expanded its financial-aid packages just as the economy faltered in 2008, resulting in greater 
expenditures as more families have applied for financial aid. 


spent ¢B0.7 million 


ucation has been put in question as it rarely 
has been before,” he said. “This is not a bad 
thing. Many legitimate questions are being 
asked, the status quo is very far from 
ideal—and since higher education today is 
assuredly creating the future we will live 
with tomorrow, this is a matter of the most 
critical importance.” 


Duke in the Higher Ed 
Ecosystem 

Private nonprofit institutions range from 
small liberal-arts colleges to major research 
universities. Currently there are about 
1,600 private, nonprofit institutions na- 
tionwide, enrolling a total of 3.4 million 
students. At the top end of this cohort are 
the elite private research institutions that 
include Duke, Stanford, Harvard, MIT, 
Yale, and Princeton. 

Despite the current economic climate, 
these schools have seen admissions appli- 
cations continue to climb, even with 
“sticker price” tuition rates above the 
$40,000 mark. (Interestingly, none of 
these schools are among the twenty most 
expensive institutions, which include New 
York University, Harvey Mudd College, 
Bard College, and Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute.) 

That’s true at Duke, where the number 
of applicants for undergraduate admission 
grew from 20,000 to almost 32,000 during 
the recession and its aftermath. Duke's 
dean of undergraduate admissions, 
Christoph Guttentag, has worked in the 
field for more than thirty years. “Every 








Distribution of Net Tuition Paid by Duke Students | 2012-13 Academic Year 
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Sliding scale: In 2012-13, about 55 percent of students paid full tuition and 45 percent paid less than full tuition, with 20 percent 
paying no net tuition. The data exclude students who received only federal aid, who did not attend the entire academic year, or 
who received athletic or merit scholarships. 
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time tuition at private colleges hits a five- 
or ten-thousand-dollar mark, there’s spec- 
ulation that it’s reached a point where 
people will no longer pay,” he says. “Duke, 
like other selective colleges, has so far 
been unaffected because of our ability to 
offer strong financial-aid packages and 
because people understand the value of 
an education like ours. But we're in a for- 
tunate situation, and many colleges don’t 
have all the advantages we do.” 

College counselors advise families to 
focus on an institution's net price, rather 
than its sticker price, when comparing 
costs. The net price is the amount a family 
is expected to pay after any grants or 
scholarships are applied to the sticker 
price. This past February, the White 
House launched its College Scorecard, 





























which provides data about graduation and 
loan-default rates, the median amount 
students borrow, and net price, among 
other measures. Duke’s average net price 
is $22,879—a decrease of 9.3 percent be- 
tween 2007 and 2009. 

Still, no one is claiming a Duke educa- 
tion is cheap. “People ask why Duke is so 
expensive, and the answer is pretty 
straightforward,” says vice provost and 
dean of undergraduate education Steve 
Nowicki. “We pride ourselves on having 
an eight-to-one student-faculty ratio, 70 
percent of our classes have twenty or fewer 
students, and more than half of our un- 
dergraduates engage in some kind of fac- 
ulty-mentored research while they are 
here. This kind of higher education is a 
very labor-intensive enterprise, offered by 
highly trained and skilled pro- 
fessionals. And the personal- 
ized form of education Duke 
provides, by some of the most 
accomplished researchers and 
scholars, costs money because 
it is so labor-intensive.” 


Calculating Costs: 
Apples to Oranges 


In her role as director of the 
Duke Alumni Association's ad- 
missions program, Carole LeVine 
86 talks to hundreds of families 
a year who hope to send their 
children to their alma mater. 
“Tt’s not unusual for me to 
hear stories from alumni where 


the prospect of the next generation at- 
tending Duke may quickly fade.” 

Aspiring college students and their fam- 
ilies spend years navigating the college ad- 
missions process. Today's students typically 
apply to a range of institutions, from the 
so-called safety schools where they have a 
good chance of being accepted, to the 
“stretch” schools that are more academically 
competitive, and a number of midrange 
institutions in between. 

Except for perhaps the wealthiest fami- 
lies, the question of cost is a key factor 
shaping where to apply and matriculate. 
Two-thirds of all full-time students in the 
U.S. receive some form of grant aid, so 
families are eager to learn what their finan- 
cial-aid awards will be, the better to under- 
stand the actual net cost of attending a 





other places, including Duke, ask for ad- 
ditional information. And then each in- 
stitution calculates aid differently. For 
example, some schools expect a larger fi- 
nancial contribution from the student 
than others. Or they may take into ac- 
count a family’s high medical expenses or 
private-school tuitions for siblings, while 
others dont.” 

Since 2011, any postsecondary institu- 
tion that receives federal student aid has 
been required to post a net-price calculator 
on its website. This tool is supposed to 
help prospective students determine how 
much they might be expected to pay after 
any loans, scholarships, or income from 
work-study jobs are deducted from the 
sticker price. 

But formula-generated figures based on 
estimates can be deceptive. On 
the online forum College Con- 
fidential, parents and students 
share frustrations about some of 
the vaguely worded terms used 
in the formulas and what they 
mean from school to school. 
There also is speculation that 
calculations tend to skew toward 
more generous packages than 
schools eventually award, with 
the rationale being that schools 
don’t want to dissuade appli- 
cants. As one college financial 
coach told The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, “It sets expectations that 
might lead people to think they 
can afford something they can't.” 























another school has offered their child a 
scholarship or additional financial sup- 
port,” she says. “Students who are admit- 
ted to Duke are often strong candidates 
for merit scholarships at other schools. 
And some schools are able to provide ad- 
ditional financial assistance that Duke is 
not able to offer.” 

The result, says LeVine, is that alumni 
parents and their children may struggle 
with the decision to accept a scholarship 
Opportunity or a more robust financial- 
aid package over attending Duke with less 
financial assistance. “For many families, 
the hope of continuing the Duke tradi- 
tion has been a part of their lives for 
eighteen years. In a matter of a few weeks, 
between the time admissions decisions are 
posted and an offer has to be accepted, 


particular school. 

But calculations of net price, and types 
of financial aid available, can vary widely 
from institution to institution, sometimes 
by $10,000 or more. Students don’t learn 
the actual amount of financial aid they can 
expect to receive until they are offered ad- 
mission. Thus, the exhilaration of being ac- 
cepted to one’s dream school might be 
deflated quickly by an offer of minimal fi- 
nancial aid—or no aid at all. 

“There is a lot of anxiety about how to 
pay for college, because you really can't fig- 
ure that out until it’s upon you,” says Ali- 
son Rabil, vice provost and director of 
financial aid. “It’s a complicated process. 
Some schools just ask families to fill out 
the FAFSA form’—the standard Free Ap- 
plication for Federal Student Aid—‘while 


Financial Aid at Duke 


Duke maintains a need-blind admissions 
policy for U.S. citizens and permanent 
legal residents, meaning that these appli- 
cants are considered without regard to 
their financial situation. International stu- 
dents are treated somewhat differently, de- 
pending on whether they plan to apply for 
financial aid. Because non-U.S. citizens are 
ineligible to receive federal aid, they typi- 
cally cost the university more money than 
U.S. citizens. Since federal aid is not avail- 
able, international applicants indicate on 
their applications whether they plan to 
apply for aid. Those who dont are put into 
the regular admission pool; those who do 
are considered separately. 

In addition to Duke’s need-blind admis- 
sions policy, the institution promises to 
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meet 100 percent of demonstrated need 
for all admitted students. Demonstrated 
need is calculated by subtracting the ex- 
pected family contribution (EFC) from the 
total cost of attendance, which includes 
room and board, tuition, books, and per- 














sonal expenses. Families earn- 
ing less than $60,000 are not 
expected to make a family 
contribution. For those above 
that threshold who apply for 
financial aid, the EFC can be 
sobering. 

“We pay for lower-income 
students to a large extent, 
and higher-income families 
are able to afford the total 
cost, but it’s the families in 
the middle who are really 
feeling the squeeze,” says Ra- 
bil. “Unfortunately, we see 
a lot of middle-class families 
who have not saved enough 
for college or who are expect- 
ing to pay for college from their salary or 
maybe home equity. And that just won't 
cut it. You can't start saving when your 
child starts high school and expect to have 
enough to pay for college. Saving for col- 
lege is a long-term proposition.” 

Currently, 45 percent of Duke's under- 
graduates receive some form of need- 
based aid, while a much smaller 
percentage receive merit scholarships (3.1 
percent) and athletic scholarships (3.7 
percent). For those families that receive 
no financial aid, some are paying the total 
cost, while others take out second mort- 
gages or private loans, borrow from 
grandparents, dip into retirement plans, 
or arrange payment plans that will take 
years to pay back. These include many 
families that consider themselves middle 
class or upper-middle class, falling some- 
where in the range of roughly $75,000- 
$150,000. Yet, according to the U.S. 
Census Bureau, the median family in- 
come in 2012 was $50,054. Families 
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earning more than $150,000 annually are 
among the top 5 percent nationally; those 
earning more than $250,000 are in the 
top | percent. 

Rabil says the goal of her office is to 
make it possible for every student excep- 





tional enough to gain admission to attend. 
“That doesn’t mean it’s easy. There are 
families who are mad at Duke because we 
didn't give them a big financial-aid pack- 
age and decide it’s not worth it to them to 
invest money in a Duke education. That's 
a choice they have to make.” 

She is quick to note, however, that she 
and her financial-aid team meet with far 
more families who are grateful for the as- 
sistance Duke can provide. “We see our- 
selves as providing opportunity and access 
to families who might not otherwise be 
able to consider a Duke education. We're 
the ones cheering the loudest at gradua- 
tion, because we know that there was no 
way that student could have come to 
Duke had it not been for the financial-aid 
package we were able to offer.” 

That’s been the case for Jania Ramos 
14, who came to the U.S. from Cuba in 
2002, when she was ten years old. During 
the summer between fourth and fifth 
grade, Ramos taught herself English while 


her mother worked long hours at a mini- 
mum-wage job. By the time school started 
that fall, Ramos was keeping up with, and 
soon surpassing, her American classmates. 

When it came time to think about col- 
lege, Ramos knew that her path to higher 
education would come down to how 
much financial aid an institution could 
offer. Her mother had landed a better job, 
working at a company that makes bullet- 
proof vests for the military, but there was 
still no way her income could begin to 
cover the costs of college. On a spring day 
in April 2010, Ramos learned that shed 
been accepted to Duke and would receive 
a full financial-aid package. The first time 

she set foot on campus was 

that fall, when she and her 
mother made the fourteen- 
hour drive from Coconut 

Creek, Florida, to Durham 

for freshman orientation. 

Throughout her time at 
Duke, Ramos has availed 
herself of every opportunity 
she can. She’s been premed 
since freshman year (she’s 
wanted to be a doctor for 
as long as she can remem- 
ber) and has shadowed 

Duke physicians specializ- 

ing in pediatric emergency 

medicine and neurology. 

Through DukeEngage, she 

helped launch an education 

program for children at 

Durham's El Centro His- 
pano and studied health dis- 
parities in South Africa. As a member of 
the student-led Duke Global Brigades, 
she has helped deliver health-care supplies 
and care to underserved communities in 
Panama and Honduras. She studied 
physics at the Duke Marine Lab and 
worked in associate professor of evolu- 
tionary anthropology Brian Hare’s Canine 
Cognition Lab. And she’s managed to 
make time for club volleyball and learn 
the Lindy and the Charleston through 
Duke Swing, the student swing-dancing 
club. (She’s the Duke Swing president this 
year.) 

“IT can’t imagine what my life would 
have been like if I had not come to 
Duke,” she says. “My mom went through 
so much to get us to the United States so 
that I could get a good education. I’ve 
been very lucky, but I’ve also worked very 
hard.” After taking a gap year, Ramos 
plans to apply to medical school with a 
long-term goal of working in emergency 
medicine or global health. 








In 2001-02, Duke spent $30.7 million 
on undergraduate need-based aid; in 
2012-13, that figure had climbed to $132 
million. Part of the escalation was due to 
enhancements that Duke made for stu- 
dents receiving financial aid. Duke now 
covers housing costs for financial-aid re- 
cipients, regardless of their room choice 
(single or double, apartment or residence 
hall, and so forth). Aid packages also cover 
additional course fees above and beyond 
tuition—spring-break research trips that 
are part of a class syllabus, for example— 
as well as the equivalent of two summer 
semesters of academic enhancement— 
summer classes, research opportunities, or 
internships, for example. Duke also pro- 
vides health insurance for those who have 
inadequate coverage or none at all. 

“We want to make sure that every stu- 
dent at Duke has the same chances and 
opportunities as every other student,” says 
Rabil. 

To sustain its commitment, Duke 
launched, in 2007, the Financial Aid Ini- 
tiative, which raised more than $308 mil- 
lion for student-aid endowment. (Although 
that endowment, like others, lost value 
during the economic downturn, it has 
since regained much if not all of what was 
lost.) The current Duke Forward cam- 
paign has a $230 million goal for finan- 
cial aid. And donors such as Bruce ’77 
and Martha Karsh have deepened the 
pool of endowment funds available. To 
date, the Karshes have donated $85 mil- 
lion for undergraduate financial aid, 
which includes $20 million for interna- 
tional students. 

Rabil says that institutional support, 
even in the midst of other cutbacks, is a 
testament to the promise that Duke has 
made to the accomplished students who 
secure an admissions offer. “During those 
years when Duke administrators imple- 
mented a hiring freeze, offered early re- 
tirement to reduce the number of staff, 
and did not award raises to any employ- 
ees, my budget for student financial aid 
went up,” she says. “The university has 
made a huge commitment to making sure 
that the very best students can afford to 
come here. So that commitment to finan- 
cial aid feeds directly into our institu- 
tional commitment to diversity, access to 
education, and equity—things that we as 
an institution value.” 


Debt Perspectives 

For families and students who must take 
out loans, apprehension about student 
debt is understandable. The most recent 


estimates show student borrowing through 
federal and private loans to be close to $1 
trillion. That figure includes graduate and 
professional-school students, and students 
at all institutions, including community 
colleges and for-profit schools. 

While news accounts of students work- 
ing multiple minimum-wage jobs to pay 
back loans of $50,000 (or more) are 
starkly sobering, the reality of what most 
students face is not quite as alarming. Ac- 
cording to the College Board Advocacy & 
Policy Center, the average student-loan 
balance for all age groups in the first quar- 
ter of 2012 was $24,301. For bachelor’s- 
degree recipients, median debt was about 
$7,960 at public four-year institutions, 
$17,040 at private not-for-profit four- 
year institutions, and $31,190 at for- 
profit institutions. 

Duke caps the amount of loans that it 
asks students to incur at $5,000 a year. 
While students and families may choose 
to incur additional debt on their own, the 
average debt for Duke undergraduates is 
still well below the national average, at 
around $19,000. And they rarely default 
on their loans—only 1 percent default 
within three years of entering repayment, 
compared with 13.4 percent nationally. 

Ellie Shockley ’06 says that her esti- 
mated debt at graduation was one of the 
key factors for accepting Duke’s admis- 
sions offer over those from the University 
of Virginia and Vanderbilt. “Even though 
Duke's tuition was higher, I could tell that 
I would have to incur loans at the other 
schools that would ultimately have led me 
to graduate with more debt. So I had to 
balance the prospect of paying less in the 
short run, or earning a Duke degree that 
would carry with it the prestige that would 
pay off in long-term job possibilities.” 

In addition to the loans she took out, 
Shockley received financial aid and worked 
various jobs throughout her undergraduate 
career. Currently she is completing her 
doctoral degree in social psychology at the 
University of Chicago, with a research 
focus on social identity, political psychol- 
ogy, and social cognition, and hopes to 
land a faculty position in academia. 

Dean Steve Nowicki says that asking 
families or students to incur a maximum 
of $20,000 of debt in packaged loans 
might sound daunting, but it’s important 
to put the figure in perspective. “Ifthe debt 
you have for a college education is about 
the same as the debt you would have for 
buying a new car, that seems okay—espe- 
cially since the car depreciates and the ed- 
ucation does not. But we do see families 


who haven't saved much for college who 
take out big loans and go into debt to send 
their child here. We can’t tell them not to 
do that. That is a value decision that every 
family has to make for itself.” 


Worth the Cost? 
While Duke's graduation rate (94 percent) 


and average student debt upon graduation 
are much better than national averages, as- 
sessing the value prospect of a college de- 
gree is more complicated and nuanced 
than simply comparing those indices. In- 
stitutionally, and through membership in 
COFHE (the Consortium on Financing 
Higher Education), a group of thirty-one 
highly selective private colleges, Duke 
tracks a much broader array of metrics. 
Duke asks seniors and alumni to indicate 
their level of satisfaction about various as- 
pects of their Duke experience, and the re- 
sults are consistently and overwhelmingly 
positive. 

Por example, Duke surveys alumni at 
various intervals following graduation 
(five years, ten years, and so forth) to assess 
how alumni value their education over 
time. The most recent results, which 
polled members of the classes of ’89, ’99, 
and ’04, show that roughly 92 percent are 
very or generally satisfied with their Duke 
education. And parents of current stu- 
dents are pleased, too. In 2012, nearly 94 
percent of all Duke parents reported being 
very or generally satisfied with their child’s 
education. 

Ultimately, every family has to make 
choices about higher education based on 
what it values and what it can afford. “Ed- 
ucation is the single most valuable thing a 
family can give its child,” says President 
Brodhead. “It remains true that the best 
and brightest students and their families 
want the rich educational experience that 
a Duke education provides.” 

But the investment works both ways, he 
notes. Duke takes a chance on every stu- 
dent it admits, from those who pay full 
fare to those who qualify for full financial 
aid. For Ph.D. candidate Ellie Shockley, 
whose family income from her parents’ 
jobs as a carpenter and nurse didn’t come 
close to covering Duke’s sticker price, that 
investment transformed the trajectory of 
her life. “It completely changed me as a 
person. At Duke, I was immersed in a cul- 
ture filled with smart, interesting people 
who were totally different from the people 
I grew up with. And I had access to faculty 
and research opportunities that set me on 
the career path I'm on now. I would do it 
all over again.” | 
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CAN THE PUBLIC GET EXCITED ABOUT THE UNIVERSE WHEN 
THERE'S SO MUCH GOING ON HERE ON EARTH? 


n March 2013, capping a nearly fifty- 

year search, physicists, including 

Mark Kruse and others from Duke, reported they had— 

without a doubt—found the Higgs boson, a particle that 

helps explain how everything we see around us got about 
1 percent of its mass. One percent may not seem like much, espe- 
cially in the scale of the universe. But without it, matter and life 
as we know it wouldnt exist, Kruse says. 

In a way, the announcement provides validation that physicists’ 
current picture, or mathematical model, of how nature works is 
correct. The.discovery also helps scientists explain what happened 
in the very early universe—100 trillionth of a second after it ex- 
ploded into existence—why it evolved the way it did, and even 
why it evolved at all. 

It didn’t just take time to make the discovery; it also involved 
one of mankind’s most expensive and complex experimental fa- 
cilities and at least $13 billion in testing. 

Yet, while it is a great triumph, the discovery doesn't solve all 
the scientific and philosophical challenges physicists run into as 
‘they grapple with the consequences of the origins of the universe 
and its relative infinity. The Higgs particle doesn’t fully complete 
their model of the way nature works. There are still major holes. 
And possibly more concerning is that—in this time of financial 
uncertainty for science—physicists are not quite sure where to 

look to fill those holes. They wonder how they will compete with 
genomics, brain science, and other large-scale research projects 
now captivating the public imagination. 

Can the public get excited about the universe when there's so 
much going on in the world? 
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It’s not as if physicists haven't been trying 
to sell the Higgs discovery as an important 
thing, says Andrew Janiak, a philosopher of science at Duke. 
“They have. I am just not sure if they have gotten traction, if they 
have truly captured the public’s imagination with it.” Getting 
people interested in such a seemingly esoteric discovery can be 
hard to do, especially since finding the Higgs “won't change daily 
lives, how health is dealt with, how people get around, how we 
use energy,” Janiak says. “It won't, at least immediately, so people 
have a hard time focusing on the research. It is harder to com- 
municate it to a wider public.” 

Explaining the Higgs particle and what it means now falls 
largely to Kruse and his colleagues. It’s a role to which he brings 
a lot of passion. The idea of existence, of life and death and in- 
finity, used to keep Kruse awake at night. “You can’t wrap your 
mind around what it all really means, especially as a kid thinking 
about it for the first time,” he says in a slight Kiwi accent that be- 
trays his New Zealand upbringing. What bothered him most was 
the disparity between such a short human life and the seemingly 
infinite span of the universe. He also struggled to understand why 
anything existed at all. 

“Everyone does,” he says. “We live in denial. We put this wall 
of denial up and don’t think about what it really means that when 
we are not here, it’s forever. It’s sad. It’s depressing, but it is a fact.” 

Kruse now grapples with that fact by exploring nature in 
search of answers. His tool of choice, as with10,000 other sci- 
entists, is the world’s biggest scientific machine, a particle 
smasher called the Large Hadron Collider, or LHC. The ma- 


chine’s main mission is to create and study the Higgs boson, a 
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particle thought to explain the existence 
of all other particles, and therefore matter 
and life, as we know it. 

The LHC is built around a circular tunnel 
up to 500 feet underground that measures 17 
miles across, straddling the Franco-Swiss border near 
Geneva. Around the machine’s ring sit several apartment-sized 
instruments, which capture the aftermath of collisions of packets 
of protons traveling close to the speed of light. From these par- 
ticle smashes, physicists teased out traces of the Higgs particle, 
which verified that the Higgs field exists. Kruse is the U.S. out- 
reach and education coordinator for ATLAS, one of the apart- 
ment-sized instruments at LHC that snatches signatures of the 
elusive particle. 

The Higgs particle became important to physicists in 1964, 
when theorists developed it as a way to solve a problem with sci- 
entists’ Standard Model of particle physics. The Standard Model 
is scientists’ simplest explanation of the forces that drive particles 
to interact deep within the nucleus of an atom. Experiment after 
experiment has validated aspects of the model. 

But there was a problem: For the model to be correct, without 
alteration, some fundamental particles such as electrons should 
not have any mass. Experiments already had shown that electrons 
do have mass. So theorist Peter Higgs and six others calculated a 
fix. This eventually came to be called the Higgs mechanism, 
which included the Higgs field and the Higgs particle, and it at- 
tempted to explain how fundamental particles could gain mass. 

“Scientists sometimes have these highfalutin theories, and they 
believe they are correct all along,” says Duke physicist Ronen 


Plesser, who is not a Higgs hunter but 

works on other theories related to fixing the 

Standard Model. “In this case, the theory 

turned out to be right, which is a great validation 

of the way we understand nature. It suggests that our 
description of it is correct.” 

Higgs particles and the LHC also help scientists understand 


all the physics that’s happened in the 14 billion years since that 


singular moment 100 trillionth of a second after the Big Bang. 

“What's even more astounding i is that humans have been here for 
just a tiny fraction of the time scale of the universe and yet have 
built a huge machine to understand most of its history,” Kruse 
says. “At a very philosophical level, part of our human nature is 
to query why we exist. We ask questions-about nature. We ask 


questions about the universe.” Physicists, he adds, depend on so- 


cietys support to build the machines that might answer these 
questions. “We really owe it to the rest of society to explain what 
we are doing and what we found, because our work is answering 
innate questions about why we are here. These are the questions 
that make us human and make us unique.” 

The Higgs particle he and other scientists have found confirms 
the existence of the Higgs field, which explains where and how 
electrons and quarks—fundamental constituents of matter—ac- 
quire mass. “This field is truly what generates mass for quarks, 
which are the building blocks of protons and neutrons, the build- 
ing blocks of molecules, proteins, cells, plants, animals, planets, 
stars, galaxies, and all the stuff we see in the universe,” Kruse says. 

But the mass of quarks coming from the Higgs mechanism ac- 
counts for only 1 percent of the total mass of a proton or neutron. 
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The other 99 percent of the mass of those particles, and therefore 
the rest of the observable universe, comes in the form of energy, 
specifically the forces that bind the quarks that make up protons 
and neutrons. In other words, the Higgs field explains only 1 per- 
cent of the observable mass of everything we see. 

Without this 1 percent, “all the atomic structure we are familiar 
with wouldn't exist. We wouldn't exist. There may still be matter, 
but it wouldn't be the same. There certainly wouldn't be life as 
we know it,” Kruse says. 





Plesser adds that, putting life aside, there 
are two important aspects of finding a 
Higgs particle. “First is the decades-long 
experimental search after a deep theoret- 
ical prediction and the ultimate discov- 
ery. In terms of human drama, that is 
really cool,” he says. And second, he 
adds, scientists can say, “Wow, we are 
awash in the Higgs field, and now we can 
understand it with theoretical calculations 
and validate it with experiments.” 


hysicists worked nearly fifty years 

to validate their theories of a Higgs 

boson. And they finally did. The discovery excites 

Duke physicist Ashutosh Kotwal, but disappoints 

him just a bit as well. “It’s good to predict correctly 

and know a theory is right,” he says, “but we're al- 
ways more eager to break theories rather than confirm them.” 

Now that scientists have confirmed the Higgs theory, they're 

lining another one up in their cross hairs. It’s nicknamed SUSY, 
short for supersymmetry. And it, too, is an idea that overcomes 
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The world’s 
biggest scientific 
machine is designed 
to create and study 
a particle thought to 
explain the existence 
of all other 
particles. 


issues with scientists’ Standard Model of particle physics. The 
biggest issue is that quantum mechanics—scientists’ description 
of how particles interact at the atomic scale—can't quite explain 
gravity. With SUSY, every particle has a superpartner, a more 
massive “shadow” particle that carries force. The electron, for ex- 
ample, is matched with the selectron; the photon, with something 
called the photino. By adding these extra particles, scientists can 
start to understand how gravity can work on extremely tiny scales. 

SUSY, Kotwal says, would also solve the dark-matter problem. 
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This, too, is a calculated, but so far undetected, 
particle that would account for the way scien- 
tists see stars and galaxies moving. The matter 
we know about simply doesn’t account for 
what we're seeing. Dark matter would com- 
plete that riddle, if we could find what it is. 
“Personally, I think SUSY has so much po- 
tential to explain a whole bunch of new mys- 
teries about nature,” Kotwal says. “If 1 were a 
gambler, I’d bet on it. But I am not writing the 
check. I am convincing other people to do it.” 
Kotwal’s role is to crunch the numbers, to look 
at all the possible ways that scientists could test SUSY 
with old experiments such as LHC and new ones such as 
the International Linear Collider, or ILC. This next-generation, 
multi-billion-dollar machine would be made of two linear ac- 
celerators facing each other. They would shoot 10 billion elec- 
trons and their antiparticles, positrons, toward each other at 
nearly the speed of light, collide, and possibly make superparti- 
cles that would confirm SUSY and make more Higgs particles. 
Two other proposals for major particle accelerators are in the 
works as well. 








In negotiating the next generation of particle experiments, Kot- 
wal essentially finds himself wearing two hats—a sombrero and 
a ball cap. The sombrero represents the broader picture of where 
high-energy physicists should go next. The ball cap represents the 
select decisions that need to be made about upgrading ATLAS 
at LHC and determining what role it can play in high-energy 
physics fifteen years from now. This puts physicists back at the 
drawing board, where they are now rigorously calculating which 
old and new experiments to invest in and what science each one 
can do to complement the others. 

Physicists are doing all of this jockeying between upgrading 
old experiments and building new ones in large part because they 
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Other scientists not in the particle-physics field have said that 
the media buzz surrounding the discovery of the Higgs particle 
is a public relations effort to gain traction for rather esoteric re- 
search and support the funding of next-generation high-energy 
physics experiments. But thinking about the discovery in terms 
of the history of science, Janiak disagrees. He argues that, at the 
moment, it’s not clear high-energy physicists have such great pub- 
lic relations. “High-energy physics doesn’t appear regularly on the 
front pages of newspapers and magazines. It’s not as pervasive as 
research related to medicine and climate change.” 

“Knowing about the history of science is really important to 
understanding what's going on right now. The Higgs boson and 
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Chris Hildreth 


Big machine, small target: The Large Hadron Collider, opposite and far right; a summer tour through CERN organized by the Duke Alumni Association and featuring Duke president Richard H. Brodhead 


havent yet seen any SUSY particles. Unlike finding the Higgs, 
where there was a clear target, physicists aren't exactly sure where 
the superpartners of electrons and other fundamental particles 
will turn up. And as a result, they aren't quite sure what equip- 
ment they need to search for them. 

Despite the uncertainty, planning for the next big machines 
starts now. That's the only way physicists can even think of having 
a new accelerator experiment come online in 2026, at the earliest. 
Up until then, a lot of what happens depends on funding and, as 
a direct consequence, public and policymakers’ reception to 
building a new particle-colliding machine, Kotwal says. And 
that’s where captivating the public’s imagination becomes critical, 
philosopher Janiak adds. 

Physicists have been trying to engage the public by linking 
their discoveries to understanding the origins of the universe. 
Hyping the Higgs, however, is a big risk. This past June, theorist 
Peter Higgs, for whom the Higgs boson is named, criticized 
physicists and the media team at CERN (the European Organ- 
ization for Nuclear Research), where the LHC is housed, for 
overselling their results. “The way it’s been plugged by organi- 
zations like CERN has worried me. It worried me that once it 
was discovered they would be caught out, and the perception 
would be that there was no need for the machine anymore,” he 
said at the Times Cheltenham Science Festival, according to 
The Times of London. 


more generally what's going on in physics right now poses a major 
problem,” Janiak adds, explaining that the discoveries in this dis- 
cipline have become so mathematically technical that it’s difficult 
for the public to grasp what they mean. People can understand 
the basic idea of DNA, genetic mutations, and even evolution 
and quantum mechanics. But Higgs fields and bosons are a little 
harder to explain concretely, he says. 

Kruse says certainly the details are very technical, but that 
doesn't mean he and other physicists can't put the Higgs into a 
language that is understandable to a lay audience. “Whether we 
have done that satisfactorily and consistently is another question. 
I think it can be done and has been done to some extent,” he 
says. “ There are some good explanations out there. Alas, there 
are also a lot of misleading and poor explanations, which may 
have created a fog of confusion.” 

He adds that physicists don’t think much about their science 
being eclipsed by other research. “It’s orthogonal to what we do. 
One field is looking more inward and trying to understand our 
physical makeup; the other looks outward and tries to understand 
the universe in which we exist. Both are needed for a full com- 
prehension of why we are here and able to contemplate such 
questions of our existence.” | 


Yeager, a former science writer for Dukes Office of News and Com- 


munications, is web producer for Science News. 
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Football 


Matters 


Duke is choosing to follow the model of Stanford, Northwestern, Vanderbilt, 
and, yes, Notre Dame, all of which have gone bowling in the past decade. 


n past years, Jamison 

Crowder °15 would 

have dropped the ball. Or Sean 

Renfree 12 would have thrown it 

into the hands of a North Car- 
olina defender. Or, let’s face it, the Duke 
football team wouldn't have had a chance 
to win the game at all. 

But this wasn’t past years. This was 
2012. This was different. So when Ren- 
free zipped a five-yard pass into an impos- 
sibly tight space with seconds remaining 
on the clock, Crowder caught it—and 
held on, flipping upside down and crash- 


More than spectacle: Duke officials see a strengthened 
football program as an imperative. 


Jon Gardiner 


By Jon Scher 


ing to the Wallace Wade Sta- 
dium turf for a touchdown. 
A few moments later, more than 33,000 
fans, including some 4,000 students, were 
reveling in a wild on-field celebration to 
the sound of the Victory Bell. “It was ma- 
niacal,” said head football coach David 
Cutcliffe, who's spent five seasons trying 
to replicate a semblance of Cameron In- 
door Stadium’s atmosphere outdoors. “It 
was crazy. I was loving it.” 

As turning points go, that 33-30 win 
over the Tar Heels last October is a pretty 
good one. It was Duke's first triumph over 
UNC in nearly a decade, elevated the 
Blue Devils to 6-2 for the season and 3-1 
in the Atlantic Coast Conference, and as- 


sured Duke of a bowl bid for the first time 
since 1994. (Never mind that the Devils 
lost their next five games, including the 
Belk Bowl in Charlotte; by all appear- 
ances, the program is now trending in a 
positive direction.) 

Fun, right? But Duke's rising competi- 
tiveness on the football field isn’t just a 
matter of school pride, or better execution 
on the part of Cutcliffe and his staff, or 
the university's willingness to pour big 
bucks into the effort. For all the talk of 
strategic plans and multi-million-dollar 
gifts from wealthy alumni, there’s one 
overarching reason for the increasing em- 
phasis on football: Duke believes it has no 
other choice. 
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he landscape of college sports in 

the twenty-first century has been 

riven by tectonic shifts, with tra- 

ditionally regional conferences 
crashing together and increasingly break 
ing apart under pressure from an irre- 
sistible flow of football money. “This is a 
pretty critical moment in the history of 
college athletics,” says Duke vice president 
and director of athletics Kevin White. 
“There's a lot at stake.” 

White came to Duke in 2008 from 
Notre Dame, which, with its exclusive 
NBC television deal, pioneered the pri- 
macy of college football as a multi-billion- 
dollar revenue driver for networks and for 
the upper echelon of institutions partici- 
pating in intercollegiate athletics. “About a 





Nov. 27, 1888: trinity college’s inaugural football 
team, organized and coached by president John 
Franklin Crowell, beats UNC 16-0 in the first game 
played in the South under recognizably modern rules. 


1938: starring Hall-of- 


Fame fullback Eric Tipton, 
the Iron Dukes aren’t just 
undefeated through nine 
games—they’re unscored- 


seasons in college sports 
history is snuffed out when 
Southern Cal scores a last- 
minute TD to beat Duke 7-3 
in the Rose Bowl. 


Jan. 1, 1955: Head coach Bill Murray caps 





upon. But one of the greatest 


1977-78: ina pair of games 






decade ago, college-sports television was 
influenced about 50 percent by football 
and 50 percent by basketball,” he says. 
“And now it’s more like 80-20. Football is 
the absolute financial engine.” 

Not so at Duke, where basketball has 
been the primary driver of athletic and fi- 
nancial success for more than thirty years. 
Since 1980, when Mike Krzyzewski set to 
building a program that’s won four na- 
tional titles, Duke football has suffered 
through seven coaching changes and 
twenty-eight losing seasons (four of them 
winless). 

Duke wasn’t just bad. Duke was the 
worst—a situation that put the university 
in an intolerable position. “Take a look at 
Swarthmore’s traditional fight song, which 







Oct. 28, 1893: 


Trinity topples UNC 

6-4tocapturethe =: 

unofficial North Car- : 

olinachampionship : disagree, and Crowell resigns his post 
and spark “great He is replaced by John Kilgo, who 
rejoicing” on the declares football “unfit” to be played 
Durham campus. at a Christian college. 







1979: New 


Duke’s first undisputed ACC title with a 34-7 win emblematic of Duke’s struggles : coachRed 

over Nebraska in the Orange Bowl. in the 1970s, the Wilson hires 
Séstveduswectuseacsceseseeconsdvssscovesuevstcsesctusters Cotton Bow! g> Blue Devils go to Steve Spurrier 

Jan. 2, 1960: QB Don Altman ’6l finds ©!" mighty Michiganand : torunahigh- 
All-America receiver Tee Moorman ’6l, #2, lose by a combined octane 

M.D. 66 for anine-yard fourth-quarter tases bo! score of 73-9—but offense that 

TD pass as Duke beats Arkansas 7-6 : & , ee crowds of more than spurs a catchy, 

before 74,000 fans at the Cotton Bowl. a~Le ys 104,000 help pad if illogical, marketing 
It would be the Blue Devils’ last bowl ag Re eS athletics’ bottom slogan: “Red Means Go.” 
appearance for 29 years. tm, tte ine, Duke finishes 2-8-1. 
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1894: Issues of governance come toa 


head when football advocate Crowell : 
lobbies for greater control of Trinity’s 1895-1 CG) i) “Ff 
athletic policies. Methodist leaders : rn: 


goes something like, “Though the day is 
bleak and the other team is beating the 
crap out of us, we'll still all cheer for old 
Swarthmore,’ ” says Paul Haagen, a Duke 
law professor (and former Haverford 
lacrosse player) who is codirector of Duke's 
Center for Sports Law and Policy. “That's 
not a generally accepted American experi- 
ence of sport, and in today’s world any- 
body who tried to embrace it would find 
themselves the butt of jokes. And one 
thing Duke is not much interested in is 
being a joke.” 

Duke's ACC rivals weren't laughing, ei- 
ther. Conference members share revenue 
from those increasingly lucrative TV con- 
tracts, and schools perceived as takers, not 
trying hard enough to compete in football 























No team is fielded. 





1982: Despite a blazing 
attack featuring quarterback 
Ben Bennett ’84 and 
back-to-back win- 
ning seasons for the 
first time since the 
60s, Duke fires 
Wilson—a clear 
indication of higher 
expectations. 


and simply cashing the checks, were find- 
ing themselves increasingly unwelcome at 
the table. Just five conferences currently 
participate in college football’s Bowl 
Championship Series, and with the much- 
anticipated postseason playoffs scheduled 
to begin in 2014, the elite sports programs 
are intent on keeping their skin in the 
game—even if that means breaking up 
once-beloyed partnerships and rivalries. 

“It’s like in kindergarten when you 
played musical chairs,” says White. “When 
the music stops, your ass better find a seat. 
And the first time it doesn't, youre gonna 
wish it did. That’s the kind of game we're 
playing.” 

In the summer of 2010, the Big 12— 
one of the five BCS conferences—teetered 


“This is a pretty critical moment in the history 
of college athletics. There’s a lot at stake.” 
—Kevin White, director of athletics 


on the brink of collapse when Nebraska 
left for the Big Ten and the Pac-10 
poached Colorado and nearly picked off 
Texas and Oklahoma, among others. In 
that scenario the Big 12 schools best 
known for basketball success would have 
been big losers. 

It was a lesson not lost on Duke’s lead- 
ership. “I don't know if we were worried, 
but we were thinking, “What if conference 
realignment goes the wrong way?’ ” says 


Chris Kennedy Ph.D. ’79, Duke's deputy 


director of athletics and a longtime athlet- 
ics administrator at the university. “Duke 
basketball is very desirable, but how desir- 
able is Duke football? We were thinking 
that football is our ticket into whatever's 
going to happen with conference realign- 
ment. Maybe the next step is there’s going 
to be four superconferences in their own 
organization, keeping all the revenue for 
themselves. Football was the ticket.” 

To the Duke decision makers, this wasn't 
just conjecture. They saw what the Big 12’s 





man 
; Oct. 5, 1929: Four years 


after becoming the Duke Blue Devils, 
the school opens its state-of-the-art 
stadium—the first structure to be 
completed on West 
Campus. Duke’s 
outrageous ambition 
outstrips its talent, as the 
Devils lose to Pittsburgh 
52-7 before 25,000 fans. DUKE 
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Jan. 1, 1942: 


| 

| ~___ Unbeaten Duke is set to face: 
| Oregon in the Rose Bowl, 
but after World War II 
breaks out on Dec. 7, the i err 
game is moved from Ree 
Pasadena, Calif., to Durham. : ; 
The Ducks upset the Blue 
Devils 20-16 before more 
than 56,000 fans. 
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1989: In the 


appearance in the All- 
American Bowl. Then he : 
decamps to Florida. 


: 1994: Duke is competitive for a 
: fleeting moment under national 


culmination of athree- : Coachofthe Year Fred Goldsmith, — : 
year rebuilding project, : finishing 8-4 with an appearance in : 
Spurrier leads Duke to: the Hall of Fame Bowl. 
SUG A ecordscelA |: 0) 0M: Me meer ee ee rere 
victory over UNC,an 

ACCtitle for the first  : 1996, 2000, 2001, 2006: 
time since 1962, andan = Duke fails to win a game. From ’95- 


: 707, the Devils will suffer through 
: ACClosing streaks of 21, 30, and 25 
: games. 
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i 19312 ina stun- ’ 

: ning move, coach =" VI 

: Wallace Wade leaves \ / J 

: the University of Se a =o 

: Alabama to come to Se , 

: Duke. He will lead the oo 
: Blue Devils to nearly : 
: two decades of 

i prosperity and 

: national renown. 











Jan. 1, 1945: With Wade away at 


war, Eddie Cameron coaches Duke to its first 
postseason victory, a 29-26 win over Alabama 
ea in the Sugar Bowl. 






Nov. 25, 1950: rotiowing 


a7-0 shutout of North Carolina, 
Wade retires with seven Southern 
Conference titles and a 110-36-7 
record at Duke. 


ALABAMA vs. DUKE 
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: 2012: In the fifth year of David Cutcliffe’s tenure, Duke 

: finally becomes bowl-eligible again, thanks largely toa 
: 33-30 win over UNC on Jamison Crowder’s last-minute, 
: upside-down TD grab. 
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What was it, exactly, that sent Duke 

ioe} doy- WIM hahvom-bam-jo)Comc-H0l-) oyheMIOUMGR ETO) 
now, forty years and millions of wasted dollars later, beginning to emerge? 
Was it admissions standards? Declining attendance? Bad business decisions? 

All those things contributed, but let’s also consider a report commissioned 
by the Academic Council, the university’s faculty senate, in the politically 
charged and budget-challenged year of 1968. The twenty-six-page report, is- 
sued in the fall of ’69, recommended that Duke de-emphasize intercollegiate 
athletics and drop out of the ACC. 

“The reasons for the decline are really complicated,” says deputy director 
of athletics Chris Kennedy, who arrived on campus in 1973 as a grad student 
and has both studied the history and been part of it. “That ’69 report had 
something to do with it. It really hurt recruiting, because [rival coaches] 
ULCeMeCoMNCOMACOKMMINUINOMAOLOLAKS=IA(¢ Rts) fama ()VARO(O)AM CTO COM DIUL com eleze< UNS 
they're going to be playing in the Magnolia League and not giving scholar- 
ships in two years.’ ” 

A five-member subcommittee chaired by beloved divinity school professor 
Barney Jones ’41, Ph.D. 58 spent a year examining the Duke University 
Athletic Association, its loosey-goosey management structure under athletics 
director Eddie Cameron, and the red ink that splattered 
its bottom line. 

The committee concluded that “the academic stan- 
dards and programs of Duke University differ significantly 
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from those of a majority of [ACC] members,” and that Duke “should leave the 
Atlantic Coast Conference and seek competition with educational institutions 
whose standards, programs, and interests are compatible with our own.” 

Instead, of course, the university did the opposite. Tom Butters, who was in- 
terviewed by the committee in his role as baseball coach and phys-ed instruc- 
tor, would soon create the Iron Dukes, and his fundraising ability helped offset 
some of the budget woes (and would land him Cameron’s old job in 1977). 

But even with that infusion, the athletics department resorted to an ulti- 
mately self-defeating method to stay afloat: “selling” home games to big- 
time football schools, despite the certainty of a loss, in return for financial 
guarantees. 

Says Kennedy: “I remember in ’77, which was the first year of our contract 
to go to Michigan two years in a row, [head football coach] Mike McGee ’60 
said to me, ‘They’re throwing these kids to the lions for $200,000.’ ” Duke lost 
the two games by a combined score of 73-9. 

“I’m not blaming Eddie Cameron—I did the same thing,” Kennedy says. “| 
sold games to Notre Dame and Tennessee when | was scheduling.” 

The practice has been discontinued; that’s reflected in the 2013 schedule, 
which includes winnable non-conference games vs. N.C. Central, Memphis, 
Troy State, and Navy. “If we schedule properly, we'll be 
bowl-eligible every year, which will help with recruit- 
ing, which will help with attendance, and will generate 
income in the long run rather than this one-time guar- 
antee from Tennessee for $750,000,” Kennedy says. 
“You have to feel that regardless of all the tough years, 
we can figure out a formula that’s going to get us into 
the top twenty-five or thirty programs in the country 
ona fairly consistent basis.” 

Barney Jones might even buy into that. It beats 
throwing kids to the lions any day. 

- Jon Scher 


XX 


It was a very good year: Fans at the 
1939 Rose Bowl game, Duke vs. Southern Cal 


near-death experience might have meant 
to a kindred college basketball power- 
house. “Kansas almost wound up in Con- 
ference USA,” Kennedy says. “We were 
looking at that and thinking, “That can't 
be us.’ We need to anticipate. We don't 
want to wind up in Conference USA. I 
don't want to insult Conference USA, but 
we want to be in the in crowd.” 

Can anyone envision the ACC schools 
that have been more successful in football 
over the past thirty years—that is to say, 
everyone, including Wake Forest—telling 
Duke to take a hike? Probably not, but 
what if there were no ACC? Maryland's re- 
cent defection to the Big Ten shocked the 
membership and sparked rumors of the 
Big Ten’s interest in Virginia, Georgia Tech, 
and UNC. If any additional movement 
had occurred, it would be less of a stretch 
to imagine traditional football powers 
Florida State, Miami, and Clemson de- 
camping to the Southeastern Conference. 

Leaving...what? “I thought the ACC 
was in a lot of trouble,” Krzyzewski told 
the New York Post in July. “Like a number 
of conferences, we were very vulnerable.” 

Was last April’s league meeting, in the 
shadow of Maryland’s decision and the 
spinning rumor mill, an existential mo- 
ment for the sixty-year-old league? White 
doesn’t go that far. But: “If you were going 
to enlarge the Big Ten, or if you were going 
to enlarge the SEC, where were you going 
to look for prospective members? The only 
place you could look would be the ACC. 
We had institutions and markets that were 
attractive commodities to other entities. 
And so, in fact, if we didn’t have ourselves 
in a position of extreme solidarity, a deal 
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Tackling tough athletic issues: The 2010 home game against Virginia 
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Jon Gardiner 


“If entertainment is one thing we do, we ought to do a better job of 
saying, ‘This is the reason we do it, and it makes sense.’ ” 
—Charles Clotfelter ’69, public policy professor 


could be presented that would be pretty 
hard not to look at seriously.” 

The ACC already had admitted Syra- 
cuse and Pittsburgh, refugees from the 
fracturing Big East, as new members, and 
Notre Dame—traditionally an independ- 
ent but geographically located in Big Ten 
territory—as a full member in all sports 
but football (though the Fighting Irish 
agreed to play five games a year against 
ACC schools). To replace Maryland the 
league tapped Louisville, a third former Big 
East member, spurning advances from an- 
other basketball-first school, Connecticut. 


Then, in an even more important move, 
commissioner John Swofford secured a 
“srant of rights” from every member, effec- 
tively putting an end to the chances of de- 
fection or breakup: Even if a school were 
to leave the conference, the ACC would 
still control its media rights for the next 
fourteen years. White wont discuss his role 
in the arm-twisting that led to that coup, 
but Krzyzewski wasn't shy about expressing 
his opinion. “Behind the scenes, I think 
our league should be eternally grateful to 
Kevin White,” he said on a regional radio 
show. 





hile other factors—such as 
high admissions standards 
and bad play-calling—con- 
tributed to Duke’s legacy of 
football failure, White's predecessor, Joe Al- 
leva, decided to address the problem with 
something he could control: money. When 
Ted Roof was fired after a 1-11 season in 
2007, Alleva hired Cutcliffe, who with his 
SEC pedigree and résumé as guru to Super 
Bowl-winning quarterbacks Peyton and Eli 
Manning, did not come cheaply. Cutcliffe’s 
starting salary was reportedly $1.2 million 
per year. 
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In 2008, the same year White arrived, 
Duke issued a strategic plan calling for ex- 
cellence in all sports. “There was an un- 
derstanding of all that had to be done in 
football, beyond finding the right guy and 
getting some skill players,” Kennedy says. 
“We went over and looked very carefully at 
what Wake Forest had done, to step back 
and take a more global look at where foot- 
ball fits ac Duke, where Duke fits in the 
ACC, what are other people doing to suc- 
ceed that we haven't done, how much of it 
is infrastructure, how much 
of it is admissions, how much 
of it is training/academic sup- 
port, and then how much of 
it is having the right guy to 
run the program. ...Kevin is 
a phenomenal big-picture 
guy. He kind of pared down 
the stuff that was in the 2008 
report to say, let’s make foot- 
ball the linchpin of every- 
thing, make generating rev- 
enue from football the 
priority, accomplish that, and 
then look at some of the non- 
football things we thought we 
were going to do.” 

White and Cutcliffe favor 
a beached-whale metaphor 
when discussing the football 
program they found. Five 
seasons later, Duke is much 
more competitive regionally. 
“We can see the Gulf Stream 
from here,” says White, who 
signed Cutcliffe to a seven- 
year extension last fall. 
(Duke did not disclose the 
terms of the extension, but 


according to USA Today, 


in Athletics report, Duke was spending 
$25.4 million in football—more than any 
current or incoming ACC school— 
against $20.5 million in revenue. It’s the 
only ACC football program that operates 
in the red, according to the same report, 
which does not include capital expendi- 
tures or money each institution allocates 
toward maintaining its facilities. (By con- 
trast, Duke told the DOE that men’s bas- 
ketball cleared nearly $9.8 million in 
profit during 2011-12.) 





On the road to a bowl: Duke’s 33-30 win, a year ago, against Carolina 


At its heart, this comes down to a star- 
tling realization, one Krzyzewski certainly 
grasps. “There are two questions here,” 
says Charles Clotfelter 69, a public policy 
professor and the author of Big-Time 
Sports in American Universities. “The big- 
ger question is: How necessary is it for 
Duke University to have big-time basket- 
ball? If you assume it is necessary, then 
you have to start talking about how im- 
portant is football for the basketball. | 
don't think anybody’s asking the first 
question. 

Clotfelter has spent years 
studying how universities 
justify being in what boils 
down to the entertainment 
business, a phenomenon 
that is unique to higher ed- 
ucation in the U.S. A 
strong athletics program 
helps immeasurably with 
branding and fundraising, 
advocates say, and creates a 
lifelong connection with 
alumni. Clotfelter takes no 
issue with that assumption, 
but calls on schools to be 


more transparent about 
buying into it. 
“Universities say one 


thing, and they do another 
thing,” he says. “I think 
they ought to stand up and 
be straightforward. If en- 
tertainment is one thing we 
do, we ought to do a better 
job of saying, “This is the 
reason we do it, and it 
makes sense, rather than 
pretend we dont do it.” 


Jon Gardiner 


“For a variety of reasons it is important institutionally to be 
at the table. And once you’re at the table, you have to follow 
the logic of competition.”—Paul Haagen, law professor 


Cutcliffe’s most recent base salary was $1.8 
million.) At the same time, the athletics 
department announced plans for a $125 
million facilities upgrade as part of the 
Duke Forward campaign; much of the 
capital will go toward renovating Wallace 
Wade Stadium—adding new skyboxes, 
lowering the field, and, eventually, enclos- 
ing the open end of the bowl to bring seat- 
ing capacity to 44,000. 

By the 2011-12 school year, according 
to self-disclosed data collected in the U.S. 
Department of Education’s annual Equity 
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The increasing cost of football has not 
sparked much outrage on campus, aside 
from a few stentorian voices among the 
faculty. Administrators cite rising atten- 
dance at games, the raucous student 
turnout for the Carolina win, and the 
20,000 Duke fans who made the pilgrim- 
age to Charlotte for the Belk Bowl loss to 
Cincinnati—Duke sold 11,000 of those 
tickets directly to fans, the most tickets 
sold by any ACC school to a bowl game 
last year, White says—as justification for 
the effort and expense. 


ecades after the late Dick De- 
Venzio ’71, a former Duke bas- 
ketball player turned crusading 
reformer, began protesting 
against the hypocrisies, excesses, and in- 
equities in big-time college sports, the 
causes he argued are gathering momen- 
tum. The NCAA is embroiled in a battle 
for its own survival as a national governing 
body on several fronts, fending off efforts 
to provide monthly stipends to scholarship 
athletes, to allow schools to reimburse ath- 
letes for the “full cost of attendance” in- 





cluding a cash allowance, or even to pay 
salaries. Meanwhile, a lawsuit by former 
UCLA basketball star Ed O'Bannon seeks 
to allow players to benefit from the licens- 
ing of their images for merchandise and 
products such as video games and may 
morph into a class action potentially re- 
quiring schools to share TV revenue with 
student-athletes. 

Paying athletes is where White draws the 
line. “I have an appetite for considering full 
cost of attendance,” he says. “But when 
you start talking about paying college ath- 
letes, I think we've crossed the Rubicon.” 

“Lurking behind all this is, as you pro- 
fessionalize the activity, the reasons for 
treating it as an amateur activity get 
weaker and weaker and weaker,” 
says Haagen, the law professor. 
“Many, many, many things are un- 
certain as we go forward.” 

John Gerdy, a former Davidson 
basketball star and SEC deputy 
commissioner, scratches his head 
over what Duke is doing in the con- 
text of these national trends. “I was 
always under the impression that 
Duke fashioned itself as a leader,” he 
says. “By doubling down on foot- 
ball, they’re just following the pack. 

“Will the extra money and time 
and effort allow you to close the gap 
between Duke football and Ala- 
bama and Florida State and Ohio 
State and Michigan and Stanford? Is 
it worth it for a school like Duke to 
crank in a boatload more resources 
to try to close that gap? That’s a 
pretty tall order, particularly consid- 
ering the trend lines for football: in- 
creasingly expensive, increasingly divorced 
from the academic life and mission of the 
institution, particularly at the major col- 
lege level. And then on top of that you've 
got increasing issues with concussions. It’s 
increasingly viewed as a barbaric sport. It’s 
going to be increasingly harder to justify.” 

Gerdy expects football’s costs to con- 
tinue to soar and disputes the notion that 
Duke can’t have a nationally renowned 
basketball program without paying the 
price in football. “If the expenses become 
so great, and the investment you have to 
make so high, that it winnows down to 
sixty-four or seventy football teams nation- 
ally, and Duke is not one of those, is that 
going to destroy the basketball program? 
Absolutely not. Duke will find a confer- 
ence that it can play in with schools that 
want to compete nationally in basketball. 
It will be perfectly viable.” 

It’s clear from their actions as well as 


their words that Duke officials don't agree. 
They are determined to remain involved 
in intercollegiate athletics at the highest 
level, ideally as a member of the ACC, and 
subscribe to the notion that for Duke to 
continue to thrive in basketball, Duke 
football must be competitive, or better 
than that. “We're relevant right now,” 
White says. “People are having to recruit 
against us and prepare for us, and if you 
don't, we will beat you.... Next we need to 
move from relevant to pretty darn good. 
And we can do that.” 

Is there an alternate universe in which 
Duke gets off the big-time football luxury 
cruise and embraces basketball as its flag- 
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Shifting the attitude: “A fire in our belly and a vengeance about winning” 


ship sport? This is the model being fol- 
lowed by Georgetown, St. John’s, 
Villanova, and the rest of the “Catholic 7,” 
which broke off from their football-playing 
brethren and joined three other schools to 
create a new Big East. The new consor- 
tium’s TV contract is worth nearly $42 
million a year; that’s roughly a third of 
what the old conference reportedly would 
have earned if the football and basketball 
schools had stayed united. 

“If you want to see how important 
being part of a football conference is to the 
overall success of [an athletics] depart- 
ment, it’s going to be interesting to see 
what happens to the Catholic 7,” says 
Kennedy. “When all this stuff started, we 
were looking at each other saying, ‘Boy, 
the Georgetowns and the Providences and 
the Villanovas are screwed.’ ” 

Instead, Duke is choosing to follow the 
model of Stanford, Northwestern, Vander- 


bilt, and, yes, Notre Dame, all of which 
have gone bowling in the past decade. 

“Why not ratchet down the level?” asks 
Haagen, playing devil’s—not the Devils — 
advocate. “Why do you want to be one of 
the sixty-four teams? If you are competing 
with the sixty-four, and you are at least 
moderately successful, then this becomes a 
proposition that actually pays for itself. 
Risks are high—you'e putting money into 
facilities, you're running the risk of scan- 
dal—the risks are not trivial. But trying to 
compete at a level other than the top is ex- 
tremely expensive, because people don't 
watch, there is no national media attention, 
and then we get beyond that to the practi- 
cal question: Is there another group 
of like-minded schools that wants to 
operate [a football team] at this re- 
duced, controlled-competition level, 
and is the controlled competition 
stable? 

“For a variety of reasons it is im- 
portant institutionally to be at the 
table. And once youre at the table, 
you have to follow the logic of com- 
petition.” 





ack on the football field, 
Cutcliffe has set an ambi- 
tious goal for this year's 
team: Go to a second 
consecutive bowl game, something 
Duke has never done. Despite losing 
Renfree and All-ACC wide receiver 
Conner Vernon °12 to graduation, 
Duke has a friendly enough schedule 
and Cutcliffe’s recruiting pipeline is 
prolific enough that another six-win 
season or better is a possibility. 

“We've had so much done for us, and so 
many people have contributed to what 
we're doing here with Duke football, the 
least we can do is come back with a fire in 
our belly and a vengeance about winning,” 
Cutcliffe says in what amounts to a stump 
speech. “That’s what I’m selling our play- 
ers. The first five years are gone. A lot of 
people have been involved in helping this 
thing get off the ground. Now it’s on us.” 

The Blue Devils may not win an ACC 
title anytime soon, but for the first time in 
a long time, they're good enough. 

Still, the question remains: Is that good 
enough for Duke? | 





Jon Gardiner 


Scher ‘84 is an editor at ESPNNew York.com 
and a member of the Duke Magazine Edi- 
torial Advisory Board. He still has a piece of 
the goalpost from Dukes 23-17 win over 
UNC in Red Wilson’ final game as head 


coach. 
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THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS; DELIVERED AT THE DEDICATION OF THE CEMETERY 
AT GETTYSBURG, NOVEMBER 19, 1863 


FOUR SCORE AND SEVEN YEARS AGO OUR FATHERS BROUGHT FORTH ON THIS 
CONTINENT, A NEW NATION, CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY, AND DEDICATED TO THE 
PROPOSITION THAT ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL. 

NOW WE ARE ENGAGED IN A GREAT CIVIL WAR, TESTING WHETHER 
THAT.NATION, OR ANY NATION SO CONCEIVED AND SO DEDICATED, CAN 
LONG ENDURE. WE ARE MET ON A GREAT BATTLE-FIELD OF THAT WAR. WE HAVE 
COME TO DEDICATE A PORTION OF THAT FIELD, AS A FINAL RESTING PLACE FOR 
THOSE WHO HERE GAVE THEIR LIVES THAT THAT NATION MIGHT LIVE. IT IS AL- 
TOGETHER FITTING AND PROPER THAT WE SHOULD DO THIS. 

BUT, IN A LARGER SENSE, WE CAN NOT DEDICATE—WE CAN NOT CON- 
SECRATE—WE CAN NOT HALLOW—THIS GROUND. THE BRAVE MEN, LIVING AND 
DEAD, WHO STRUGGLED HERE, HAVE CONSECRATED IT, FAR ABOVE OUR POOR 
POWER TO ADD OR DETRACT. THE WORLD WILL LITTLE NOTE, NOR LONG RE- 
MEMBER WHAT WE SAY HERE, BUT IT CAN NEVER FORGET WHAT THEY DID 
HERE. IT IS FOR US THE LIVING, RATHER, TO BE DEDICATED HERE TO THE UN- 
FINISHED WORK WHICH THEY WHO FOUGHT HERE HAVE THUS FAR SO NOBLY 
ADVANCED. IT IS-RATHER FOR US TO BE HERE DEDICATED TO THE GREAT TASK 
REMAINING BEFORE US—THAT FROM THESE HONORED DEAD WE TAKE IN- 
CREASED DEVOTION TO THAT CAUSE FOR WHICH THEY GAVE THE LAST FULL 
MEASURE OF DEVOTION—THAT WE HERE HIGHLY RESOLVE THAT THESE DEAD 
SHALL NOT HAVE DIED IN VAIN—THAT THIS NATION, UNDER GOD, SHALL HAVE 
A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM—AND THAT GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE 
PEOPLE, FOR THE PEOPLE, SHALL NOT PERISH FROM THE EARTH. 
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One hundred fifty years later, why does Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address continue to speak to us? 
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ust a couple of miles from 
Duke's campus you'll find a 
modest footprint from a 
major drama. Bennett Place 
was a family farm and a con- 
venient intersection point be- 
tween Confederate General 
Joseph E. Johnston’s head- 
quarters, in Greensboro, and 
Union General William T. 
Sherman’s headquarters, in 
Raleigh. In April 1865, the 
two commanders met there to 
sign surrender papers for Southern armies 
in the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida— 
some 90,000 soldiers. 

The site accents a history that still 
haunts the South: One in ten Confederate 
soldiers came from North Carolina, and 
the Bennett family lost two sons and a son- 
in-law in the conflict. On a suitably gray 
August morning, youll be led around by 
an earnest guide who says he can identify 
some thirty Confederate soldiers among 
his ancestors. [hen his presentation segues 
from South to North, from Bennett Place 
to the battle for Gettysburg, which—in 
July 1863—foreshadowed the ultimate de- 
feat of the Confederate cause. 

It was in November 1863, four months 
beyond the battle, that President Abraham 
Lincoln delivered the 272 words that came 
to be known as the Gettysburg Address. 
But now, the Gettysburg Address is em- 
bedded in American thinking—or at least 
it's taught in whatever passes for American 
history. We're in a several-year phase of 
commemorating 150th anniversaries of 
Civil War milestones. Yet the Gettysburg 
Address transcends the litany of battles, 
just as Gettysburg itself stands apart, ap- 
pallingly, for the sheer scale of carnage. 
Today, around the 150th anniversary of 
the address, it seems that we remember 
Lincoln’s words even more than we re- 
member their bloody point of origin. 

Gettysburg the battle does have a place 
in American history and in Duke’s own 
David M. Rubenstein Rare Book & Man- 
uscript Library: Among the letters and pa- 
pers of Confederate General George 
Edward Pickett are descriptions provided 
by officers of the battle. Those descriptions 
refer to “the heat of a boiling sun,” orders 
to “charge the enemy,” and soldiers who 
“moved forward steadily and earnestly and 
stood the shock of battle with fortitude.” 
The collection at Duke also includes casu- 
alty lists testifying to that shock of battle. 
Almost 50,000 Confederate and Union 
soldiers (estimates are imprecise) were 
struck down in three days of battle. 
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One prominent North Carolinian 
played the leading role for an earlier an- 
niversary of the Gettysburg Address, held 
on the site in November 1998: The main 
speaker was the celebrated historian John 
Hope Franklin, then teaching at Duke. “] 
should make no effort to compare the ad- 
dress by Lincoln with statements made by 
other presidents at critical points at their 
time in office,” Franklin told the audience, 
“for there is simply no comparison.” 

He went on: “There is, for example, Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson's speech setting 
forth the Fourteen Points that would serve 
as the blueprint for the postwar period after 
World War I. There is the Four Freedoms 
address by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
that set forth the major objectives of World 
War II. There is an address by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, warning of the 
dangerous threat of the industrial-military 
complex to the freedom achieved by World 
War II.” All of those pronouncements wres- 
tled with important issues at critical times, 
Franklin said. “But they pale in any com- 
parison with the Gettysburg Address,” be- 
cause of “the simple yet sublime eloquence 
of Lincoln’s words” and because “those sim- 
ple words ripped the imagination and com- 
manded the loyalty of the supporters of the 
war as no other words have ever done or in- 
deed could ever do.” 

Franklin's assessment of the Gettysburg 
Address—his view that it struck just the 
right chord in coupling the act of remem- 
brance with a tribute to an idealized Amer- 
ica—resonates with Duke's Adriane 
Lentz-Smith. She’s an associate professor of 
history whose scholarly interests include 
African-American history. “It’s beautiful. 
Its simple. Yet it’s profound,” she says. 
“There's something gorgeous about it, gor- 
geous and sort of melancholy.” It carries “a 
sense of destiny,” she adds: In Lincoln's 
telling, America’s grand narrative—Amer- 
ica as the emblem of the triumph of lib- 
erty—had gone off course and required 
radical adjustment. 

In its essence, the address calls for a new 
American Revolution, says Thavolia 
Glymph, an associate professor of history 
and African & African-American Studies 
at Duke. “It’s a wonderful line: “The nation 
shall, under God, have a new birth of free- 
dom.” The address, she notes, never sin- 
gles out the South as the enemy; the enemy 
was, in a larger sense, an ideology that rep- 
resented a departure from the founding 
principle of freedom. “The first birth was 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
American Revolution. But freedom at the 
time, of course, was not full. It was limited 


to men who owned property. Ending slay- 
ery would mean the transformation of 
what historians call a slave country: Slavery 
may have been limited to the South, but 
its tentacles were everywhere. Getting rid 
of the nation of slavery would represent, 
then, a new historical moment, a moment 
of national rebirth. 

“Lincoln did find slavery morally objec- 
tionable. Like every president before him, 
he understood that slavery was a cancer 
eating away at the nation. But he was not 
a supporter of social equality; he didn't be- 
lieve blacks were the equal of whites and 
could live happily together with them. 
When he pushed the idea of emancipation, 
he did so in the context of winning the war 
and with the object of preserving the 
Union.” 

Lincoln at Gettysburg remains an arrest- 
ing image. Paul Teller ’93 testifies to that 
the day after he returns from an August re- 
treat, sponsored by the conservative Her- 
itage Foundation, at Gettysburg. Teller is 
executive director of the Republican Study 
Committee, a conservative caucus in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. In the con- 
text of touring the battlefield and the in- 
formation center, participants considered 
how the “prudence and statesmanship” 
that Lincoln displayed would find a mod- 
ern-day equivalent, Teller says. 

Participants talked admiringly of Lincoln 
the rhetorician and of how a wartime pres- 
ident could recognize sacrifice and inspire 
a nation. At the same time, “we sat around 
talking for a significant portion of the 
morning about how Lincoln may have vi- 
olated the Constitution,” says Teller. “And 
if Obama did something similar today, we'd 
be sending out press release after press re- 
lease pushing back against the abuse of 
power. Were those things at the time of 
Lincoln okay, because this was a national 
crisis and the country was literally splitting 
in two? Or is it in times of crisis when the 
Constitution should be at its most power- 
ful, not in times of peace and normalcy?” 
The group didnt really arrive at a consensus 
around those questions, he says. 

Teller has a hard time imagining a mod- 
ern-day political leader who might be re- 
membered for a singular piece of rhetoric, 
in part because political events are so ex- 
tensively orchestrated as to seem inauthen- 
tic. The closest example he can think of 
comes from President Ronald Reagan's 
June 1987 challenge to Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev. At Berlin’s Branden- 
burg Gate, Reagan demanded of Gor- 
bachev, “Tear down this wall.” Like the 
Gettysburg Address, those words—per- 








Simple yet sublime eloquence: Abraham Lincoln giving the Gettysburg Address 
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itself.” As he puts it, “We have decided 
culturally that a splash in your face” rather 
than an exercise in intricacy is “the way 
we should get our highs.” 

We have lost that sense, according to 
Gopen, because of several cultural shifts. 
We've largely abandoned the study of 
Latin, and therefore we've degraded our 
ability to look at the structure of English 
from the vantage point of a related but un- 
familiar language. Our schools don't teach 
the diagramming of sentences, and it’s tra- 
ditionally through that practice that we've 
learned how parts of speech relate to other 
parts of speech. And we live in a time when 
classical music has largely disappeared. “If 
you listen to music today, it is unchanging 
from beginning to end. In some kinds of 
MUSIC, it is unchanging from one song to 
the next.” If our music is, so to speak, lack- 
ing musicality, it’s easy to see how our rhet- 
oric might lack flourish. 

As an undergraduate, Rob Goodman 
05, now a Ph.D. student in political the- 
ory at Columbia University, studied with 
Gopen. Before beginning graduate work, 
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haps now iconic—initially received little 
media coverage. 

When we think about the lasting power 
of the address, we're considering it not just 
as a historical signifier but also a model of 
rhetoric. Lincoln the rhetorician has been 
a long-standing interest for George Gopen, 
a professor emeritus of English at Duke. 
Lincoln had no formal schooling in which 
he was taught advanced rhetoric, Gopen 
says. He was, though, a great admirer of 
Shakespeare's work. 

“Gettysburg was a turning point in the 
war, the battle still reverberated, and Lin- 
coln could have said almost anything, as 
long as it was well said,” Gopen says. “His 
rhetorical structure infects you, and you 
don’t even know it. It bespeaks perfection, 
glory, high purpose, virtue, godliness, tran- 
scending above self. It all goes together per- 
fectly. Not only is every moment brilliant, 
not any one resembles any other in its pre- 
cise effect. It's music.” 

Gopen calls the opening of the address— 
“Four score and seven years ago...” —both 
imaginative and daring. It’s imaginative in 
that “anyone would be really stymied as 
to what could be done with an unmemo- 


rable number like eighty-seven.” It’s dar- 
ing because it reaches for “Shakespearean 
heights” in attempting echoes of the Bard's 
blank verse. 

There are other explicit echoes, balanc- 
ing, or parallels later in the text. For exam- 
ple: testing whether “that nation or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated” can 
long endure; from these honored dead “we 
take” increased devotion to that cause for 
which “they gave” the last full measure of 
devotion. There’s repetition in successive 
phrases (formally known as anaphora): 
“We can not dedicate—we can not conse- 
crate—we can not hallow—this ground.” 
And, the dead “shall not” have died in vain, 
the nation “shall have” a new birth of free- 
dom, and government of, by, and for the 
people “shall not” perish from the Earth. 
(“People” and “perish” also form an alliter- 
ative pairing.) There’s even near rhyming: 
“war” and “endure.” 

In Gopen’s view, Lincoln, or any master 
of rhetoric, would have a harder time 
breaking through today. “We don't look 
for formality, we dont look for uplifting 
qualities in speech. We have lost our sense 
that eloquence is a good thing in and of 
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he was a speechwriter for then-House Ma- 
jority Leader Steny Hoyer and then-Sena- 
tor Chris Dodd, both Democrats. 
Goodman notes that Aristotle identified 
three kinds of rhetoric: deliberative, which 
is for persuading people in the assembly; 
judicial, geared toward persuading people 
in the courts; and epideictic, which puts 
forth exemplars to follow in our own lives. 
“The Gettysburg Address is a really out- 
standing example of that third kind of 
rhetoric. It’s not persuading people to take 
any immediate action. It’s not persuading 
them to argue a certain way in a court. But 
it is persuading them that there are certain 
civic ideas that these soldiers who died ex- 
emplified, and that their cause should set 
the standard of our community behavior.” 
Lincoln came from a culture steeped in 
speechmaking; it was a culture of sermons, 
orations, and lectures. He also was feeding 
off a classical tradition of oratory, exempli- 
fied by the funeral speech of the Athenian 
leader Pericles, in 431 B.C.E., at the end 
of the first year of Athens’ war with Sparta. 
Pericles praised the slain soldiers of Athens 
for having been “made heroes by their ac- 
tions.” He outlined the virtues of the 
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Athens they had sacrificed for—its demo- 
cratic tradition, stress on public service, 
formidable military prowess, deliberately 
open borders, and enlightened moral code. 
Finally he offered an exhortation to the liv- 
ing: “Such were the city these men fought 


tions on Zillow, a website that sells homes, 
and appeared on The Tonight Show with 


Jay Leno, He’s also been a presence on 


Google, Twitter, and Facebook. 
And _ today’s sound-bite imperative 
makes it tough to reach for complexity— 


“THE UNION, IN LINCOLN'S MIND, IS 
UNAMBIGUOUSLY GOOD. FOR HIM ITS 
AN EMOTIONAL COMMITMENT THAT 
PRECEDED THE WAR. 


A Civil War turning point: The battlefield at Gettysburg 


for, rather than lose to others; and shall we, 
their survivors, not take up the labor?” 
Joining in Gopen’s lament, Goodman 
says rhetoric is a lot less central to our po- 
litical culture than it was in Lincoln’s (or 
Pericles’) day. We often see rhetoric as ma- 
nipulative or frivolous; for his part, Plato, 
back in classical Athens, dismissed rhetoric 
as a form of pandering, a noxious capacity 
for lowering yourself to the standards of 
public taste and giving the crowd exactly 
what it wanted. Communications technol- 
ogy, of course, can make noteworthy 
speeches a lot more accessible than ever. 
But for political leaders, the noteworthy 
speech may be a lot less necessary than 
ever. President Obama, for example, this 
summer granted The New York Times an 
interview for the first time in three years; 
around the same time, he answered ques- 
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or as Goodman puts it, to develop an ar- 
gument. “One of the important parts of 
rhetoric that classical rhetoricians, and es- 
pecially Aristotle, talked about was ethos, 
the question of who you, the speaker, are, 
and why I should trust you. It’s not simply 
the part of the speech where you list your 
résumé. Rather, it’s the complete process 
of watching a speaker deal with opposi- 
tion, deal with adversity, deal with the 
other side’s argument, develop an argu- 
ment of his own, and present himself as a 
complete person.” 

Goodman says that Lincoln, in the 
Gettysburg Address, reached for “that 
sweet spot between artifice and authen- 
ticity,” eloquence that at once takes the 
form of plain speaking and achieves soar- 
ing heights. “Lincoln, in the way he 
chooses to express himself in just a few 
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hundred words, is expressing a lot about 
what his side is fighting for, what his cause 
means, and the character of the speaker.” 

H. Jefferson Powell, a professor of law 
who also has taught at the divinity school 
at Duke, sees in Lincoln the political 
leader an unusual character: a combina- 
tion of “deep moral seriousness and a re- 
markable set of political skills.” He says 
scholars might question whether Lincoln 
originally applied the right strategy to 
stave off a contestable claim to the Con- 
stitution and its meaning. (He notes that 
the South made a deliberate attempt to 
embrace the American Revolution as a 
model action for overthrowing a repressive 
government.) In any case, Lincoln grew 
more and more convinced of the need to 
preserve the Union. “The Union, in his 
mind, is unambiguously good. For him it’s 
an emotional commitment that preceded 
the war. The additional factor, once he 
comes into the presidency, is the oath of 
office.” 

Powell says the Gettysburg Address 
marks just one stop on Lincoln's long po- 
litical (and theological) trajectory. In the 
first inaugural address, in March 1861, 
“Lincoln the lawyer made a legalistic argu- 
ment against succession.” The Gettysburg 
Address “is full of language that is bibli- 
cal—the burden of consecrating a hallowed 
ground, a nation under God seeing a new 
birth of freedom. There’s no triumphalism, 
sense of righteousness, or vilification of the 
enemy. In some ways, it’s a classic sermon: 
You tell people where they think they are 
in being true to God's plan, you tell them 
their thinking is not quite right, and then 
you show them what to do.” 

By the time of the second inaugural ad- 
dress, in March 1865, “it’s a message of 
reconciliation” from Lincoln, “a com- 
pletely theological interpretation of what 
this struggle is all about. He knows that 
slavery is wrong, that this experiment in 
government is right, and that providence 
is deeply involved in what is happening.” 

The Gettysburg Address shows Lincoln 
as the “storyteller-in-chief,” as Powell de- 
scribes him. “He's not, strictly speaking, 
reciting history. He is doing what Ameri- 
cans always have done since the founding. 
He’s using the founding to tell us that we 
can't escape the burden of moral choices. 
And so Lincoln is consciously speaking 
beyond the immediate occasion. This is a 
moment that tests whether a government 
so conceived and so dedicated can long 
endure. The question is not whether we 
should continue to fight a war, but what 
kind of republic is worth preserving.” 
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Happy at home: Doris Duke at Shangri La in 1966, photographed by 
famed fashion photographer Horst for Vogue magazine 
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Worlds away: The view from the main house at Shangri La, Doris Duke’s Islamic-influenced estate 
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Exhibition invites viewers into Doris Duke’s Hawaiian estate | By Bridget Booher 


y the time Doris Duke arrived in 
= Hawaii, at the end of her honey- 
moon with James Cromwell in 
1935, she had already begun planning a 
home in Palm Beach, Florida. Yet from the 
moment her feet hit the sand, Doris felt at 
home in the lush natural beauty and laid- 
back rhythms of the remote territory. She 
also relished the quiet solitude the island 
offered. As the only daughter of James B. 
“Buck” Duke, Doris had inherited what 
would amount to $80 million from her fa- 
ther’s estate. Dubbed “The Richest Girl in 
the World” by the media, Doris was sub- 
jected to relentless (and often inaccurate) 
media coverage throughout her life. 
Although she had traveled abroad with 
her parents as a child, the honeymoon itin- 
erary took her to new destinations, includ- 
ing Egypt, Indonesia, China, and Japan. 
During a two-month stay in India, Doris 
became captivated with the Islamic art and 
architecture of the Taj Mahal. She commis- 
~ sioned.a Delhi architectural firm to oversee 
the commission of a bedroom suite in- 
spired by the famous Indian landmark. 
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The Hawaii stopover, originally planned 
for a few weeks, stretched into four months. 
By the time the couple sailed for the U.S. 
mainland on December 26, 1935, Doris 
had decided her new home would be not 
in Palm Beach, but in Hawaii. The follow- 
ing April, she purchased nearly five acres on 
the south shore of Oahu, with dramatic 
views of the Pacific Ocean and Diamond 
Head. She commissioned architect Marion 
Sims Wyeth to design a 14,000-square-foot 
estate that would reflect Doris’ growing fas- 
cination with Islamic art and architecture, 
set in a pristine natural landscape. 

“Doris Duke’s Shangri La: A House in 
Paradise” is a traveling exhibition of the 
architecture, landscape, and Islamic art 
from that Hawaiian home. On display at 
the Nasher Museum through December 
29, the show provides an intoxicating 
glimpse into Doris’ evolving vision as a 
collector and designer. The most personal 
of her homes—which also included Duke 
Farms in Somerville, New Jersey, and 
Rough Point in Newport, Rhode Island— 
Shangri La also represents Doris coming 





The Playhouse at Shangri La, © 2011 Tim Street-Porter. Doris Duke Foundation for Islamic Art, Honolulu, Hawai'i. 


into her own as an independent woman. 

Throughout the building of Shangri La, 
Doris was involved with every decision, in- 
structing architects to redo particular de- 
tails and questioning construction delays. 
She contacted Arthur Upham Pope, con- 
sidered the leading Western scholar on Per- 
sian art and architecture, and asked him to 
put together a return trip to the Middle 
East so they could learn more about the 
history of the region and its architectural 
and cultural heritage. That 1938 trip took 
them to Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq, Iran, 
and Turkey. The Shangri La exhibition in- 
cludes photos, artwork, and furnishings 
purchased during this trip. 

Doris considered Shangri La a work in 
progress, renovating sections of the home 
and gardens and purchasing additional art- 
work from around the world. All together, 
Doris purchased approximately 2,500 ob- 
jects for Shangri La, from medieval Persian 
tilework to leather saddles and a Bedouin- 
inspired tent. Her last major purchase for 
Shangri La was made in 1992, a year be- 
fore she died. 


PLEIADES GALLERY 


t the opening of Pleiades 

f \ Gallery's exhibition “Truth 

to Power” this summer, 
patrons included prize-winning 
architects, Duke professors, com- 
munity activists, tattooed artists, 
blues musicians, local politicians, 
and curious passersby on their way 
to one of downtown Durham's 
many hip restaurants. 

Located at the Five Points in- 
tersection, Pleiades has attracted 
a devoted following that reflects 
the eclectic Durham community. 
And that’s exactly the goal co- 
founders Kim Wheaton and Re- 
nee Leverty A.M. ’96 had in mind 
when they opened the gallery this 
past spring. 

“We wanted to create a gallery 
that was inclusive and served as an 


open door to Triangle residents,” says Leverty, a metal sculptor 
and chair of Durham's Cultural Advisory Board. “It’s a place where 
you can view exceptional work and also get to know the artists.” 








“It’s a place 


where 


you 


can view 
exceptional 


get to 


Susan Herst 


When stars align: Gallery cofounder Leverty with her sculpture “New Growth” 


Leverty and Wheaton chose Pleiades as the name for the airy, 


PAGE TURNERS 


The urgent, hallucinatory lyricism of 
Mira Corpora, the new novel by play- 
wright Jeff Jackson ’93, prompted au- 
thor Don DeLillo to call it “present tense 
with a vengeance” for “serious readers 
out there waiting for this kind of fiction 
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1976-2011 


Tra viel daallars 


on Women’s Studies 


Jean Fox O’Barr 





to hit them in the face.”... Pulitzer Prize- 
winning journalist Mark Mazzetti ’96, 
national-security correspondent for The 
New York Times, exposes the tactics and 

dangers of how America now wages war 


in The Way of the Knife: The CIA, a Secret 


Earth.. 


the artists.” 


work and also 


brightly lit space 
as a tribute to 
Durham. Pleiades 
is a cluster of seven 
stars located on the shoul- 
der of Taurus, the bull 
constellation. The seven 
stars also appear on 
Durham's city flag. “We 
are a cluster of artists 
within the cultural con- 
stellation of Durham, the Bull 
City,” they note. 

In addition to ongoing shows 
by the gallery's ten member artists, 
“Truth to Power” and other exhi- 
bitions bring in a wider cross sec- 
tion of the local artist community. 
That show, which featured a range 
of works related to themes of so- 
cial justice, included works by 


know 


photographers Juliet Jensen ’88 and Jenny Warburg ’81 and was 
curated by North Carolina State Senator and former Durham 
City Council member Mike Woodard ’81. 
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Army, and a War at the Ends of the 
..Duke’s founding director of 
women’s studies and professor emerita 
Jean O’Barr has compiled Transforming 
Knowledge, a series of talks she made be- 
tween 1976 and 2011 on the evolution 


of women’s studies.... 
Trustee Paul Farmer 
°82, cofounder of 


TO ; 
REPAIR Partners in Health, 
offers a new generation 
THE 3 
WORLD of students guidance 
ve and inspiration on how 
1) To Repair the World 
—— through his collection 
EXCSTETEITS of speeches and 
| NEXT GENERATION | 


presentations. 
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Playing in a Different League 


A surprising connection between soldiers in World War Il and some standouts in Duke basketball 


n February 2002, Bill Wheeler M.B.A. 
‘93 decided to treat family friend 
James Suttenfield to a Duke home bas- 
ketball game. Wheeler had grown up 
playing with Suttenfield’s son, and the 
elder Suttenfield had become a mentor 
after Wheeler's father died. Wheeler knew 
Suttenfield had been awarded three Bronze 
Stars during World War II and had gone 
on to play varsity basketball at the Univer- 
sity of Richmond. But on the drive from 
Virginia to Durham, Suttenfield began to 
share a story Wheeler had never heard— 
one that connected battle-hardened sol- 
diers at the end of World War II to the 
Duke men’s basketball program. 
In the summer of 1945, he said, after 
Germany surrendered and the war began 
to wind down, the Army decided to form 


““Youmans was Sitting next to 
me on the bench and kept 
elbowing me saying, ‘Put 
me back into the game,’ ” 


a basketball league to keep the troops en- 
tertained. Servicemen had to try out for 
the teams, which would compete for sev- 
eral months, culminating in a tournament. 
Some of the teams were the Ist Division 
(The Big Red), 71st Infantry, and 10th Re- 
placement Depot. Members of the win- 
ning team would have more than just 
bragging rights—they would be rewarded 
with expedited flights to New York. 
Suttenfield, a first lieutenant, made the 
final cut of fourteen players on the 4th Ar- 


team. The team was 
coached by Captain John “Cap” McEwan, 
who had coached football at West Point in 
the 1920s and, later, the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
But after about four weeks of league play, 
McEwan was transferred and Suttenfield 
was tapped to coach the team. 

“I had no idea why I was selected as 
coach,” he told Wheeler. “Here I was a 
twenty-one-year-old [whose] only experi- 
ence was playing high-school basketball. 
And now I was being asked to coach these 
men.” 

The pool of league players was deep. It 
included future first-round NBA draft pick 
Bob Lavoy, who would play for the Indi- 
anapolis Olympians and the Syracuse Na- 
tionals; Carlisle Towery, an All-American 
at Western Kentucky who would go on to 
play for the Fort Wayne Pistons; 
and Vic Bubas, who was an All- 
Southern Conference guard and 
coached the Duke men’s basket- 
ball team from 1959 to 1969, 
leading the Blue Devils to three 
NCAA Final Four appearances. 

“Vic was a great guard and could really 
handle the ball,” Suttenfield said. “I con- 
stantly tried to recruit him to join the 4th 
Armored team. He was very loyal to his 
team and would not switch.” 

Yet Suttenfield managed to put together 
a stellar lineup that included Corren 
“Ceep” Youmans, a six-foot, 185-pound 
forward from Miami. 

“In the winter of 1945, our team made 
it to the semi-final game of the Class A Di- 
vision Championship,” said Suttenfield. 


mored Division 


“We were winning the game, and I took 
Youmans out to save him for the champi- 
onship game. Youmans was sitting next to 
me on the bench and kept elbowing me 
saying, ‘Put me back into the game.’ I 
wanted to look after my men and, like 
every young coach, I made a mistake. 
With about three minutes left, I gave in 
to Youmans and put him back in the 
game. Within a few seconds, he sprained 
his ankle, and he could not play in the 
championship game. The next day we lost 
the championship game by twelve points. 
I know we would have been on that plane 
back to New York had Youmans played.” 

Instead, the team toured Europe and 
played in exhibition basketball games for 
the next couple of months. When 
Youmans returned to the States, he en- 
rolled at Duke and played football and 
basketball and ran track. Since first-year 
students were not allowed to play on the 
varsity team, Youmans first made his mark 
as a member of the junior varsity basketball 
squad, but quickly rose up through the 
ranks. He was named All-Southern Con- 
ference Player (1948-50), was Duke's lead- 
ing scorer three years in a row, and was 
named co-captain his senior year in 1950. 

In a December 1949 match against 
Washington & Lee, Youmans made a play 
that presaged the historic buzzer-beater 
made by Christian Laettner ’92 in the East 
Regional finals against Kentucky. With 
only four seconds left to play in the game 
and Duke trailing 62-60, Youmans received 
the inbound pass and arched a shot from 
close to midcourt. The ball rimmed the 
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War and peace: 4th Armored Division basketball team included Corren “Ceep” Youmans, standing third from left, and coach Jim Suttenfield, standing far 
right; Yournans, left, as a varsity Blue Devil 


hoop and al- 
most jumped 
out, but fell through to send the game to 
overtime. Duke went on to win handily, 
81-61. 

More than fifty years later, Suttenfield 
and Wheeler braved the cold February air 
to make their way to the Duke Basketball 
Hall of Honor before tip-off. There were 





Courtesy Duke Sports Information. 


LACROSSE: The U.S. women’s national lacrosse 
team, joined by former Blue Devils Sarah 
Bullard ’11 and Megan Huether ’06, 


left, aimed its seventh World Cup title at the Fed- 
eration of International Lacrosse World Cup with 
its 19-5 win over host Canada. Huether made five 
saves in the game with a total of fifteen for the 
tournament, while Bullard scored a total of eight 
goals over the course of Team USA’s seven games. 


John Strohsacker 


the familiar faces of relatively recent hoops 
stars—Elton Brand 7°99, Steve Woj- 
ciechowski ’98, and Georgia Schweitzer 
01, Ph.D. 08, M.H.S. °12. They spotted 
two-time All-American Ed Koffenberger 
’47, a member of the Army V-12 program 
who was the first Duke player to score 
thirty points in a game. Suddenly Sutten- 
field stopped. A smile spread across his face 











as he gazed up at a life-size banner of his 
former Army basketball-league player. 

“That looks just like Youmans,” he said, 
his eyes welling with tears. | 


Adapted from ‘A Soldier's Outlet From the 
War,” by Bill Wheeler, which appeared on 
DukeReport.com in November 2012. He is 
a CPA and lives in Richmond, Virginia. 


SWIMMING: Duke swimmers had a strong 
Showing at the 2013 U.S. Open in Irvine, 
California. Emily Barber 713 made it 

to the finals of the women’s 100 breaststroke, 
finishing in fifteenth place. Incoming freshman 
Lindsay Schlichte competed in the 
women’s 1,500 freestyle and posted a twenty- 
sixth-place performance. In all, six Blue Devil 
Swimmers competed in the weeklong event. 


Minutes of play logged by 
Natasha Anasi 714, a 
defender for the women’s soccer 
team, for a team high during 
the course of the 2015 season. 
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Herein the sige = we're all about peace, love, and ‘understanding. 


_ That's why we recently digitized every issue of the Chronicle, Duke’ s student newspaper, from the 
- 1960s. It's all there-the campus protests, the concerts, the first desegregated classes, the Allen 

a Building takeover—everything Duke students talked about when they were talking about their 

-- generation. And it's all freely available online, reaey for yee to turn on, tune in, and download. 
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Universal discovery: President 
Richard H. Brodhead and stu- 
dents in the Duke in Geneva 
~ { program tour the European 
Organization for Nuclear Re- 
search (CERN), where Duke 
* researchers were among the 
international team of scien- 
> tists who discovered the Higgs 
boson particle (see related 

ri story, page 28). 


\ fer 


Bon voyage: eo various venues around the world, students in the Class 
of 2017 celebrated their status as the newest members of the Duke 
community; left, the Hong Kong-Shenzhen Forever Duke Sendoff 
Party, held at the Hong Kong Jockey Club in July. 


Chris Hildreth 


‘DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


www.dukealumni.com 


Swell shindig: The Duke Alumni Association’s annual, 
university-wide Forever Duke Block Party kicked off 
the fall semester with free food, giveaways, a drawing 
for Duke basketball tickets, and live music. 





: Megan Morr 
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DAAConnections 


ENGAGE. CONNECT. CELEBRATE. 





An Enduring Mission 


Former Duke ROTC friends raise money for veterans. 


uring a recent deployment to 
Afghanistan, Phil Cotter B.M.E. 
10 and Seth Brown B.M.E. ’09 


were brainstorming ways to honor mem- 


bers of the armed forces, past and present. 
They decided to draw on their shared his- 
tory at Duke and reached out to other 


members of their Blue Devil ROTC bat- 


talion, all of whom are active-duty officers. 
Before long the idea for The Freedom 500 
was hatched. 

On a warm Sunday this past August, 
Cotter and Brown were joined by Kase 
Diehl 11, Jon Harless 09, Matt Jones ’09, 
Michael Meehan *10, and Pat Thompson 
‘11 in the Memorial Quad, located be- 
tween the Duke Chapel and the divinity 
school. Well-wishers cheered them on as 
the team set off on a 500-mile relay that 
would take them through Washington, 
D.C.—with visits to Arlington National 
Cemetery and Walter Reed National Mil- 
itary Medical Center—before concluding 
seven days later at the site of One World 
‘Trade Center in New York. Supporters ran 
alongside the group at various points along 
the way; in Durham, for example, the 
kick-off event included a ceremonial 5K 
run, and in New York, dozens of runners 
holding American flags aloft brought the 
relay to a spirited conclusion. 

The week-long run raised more than 
$50,000 for The Mission Continues, a 
nonprofit organization founded by Navy 
SEAL Eric Greitens ’06. The organization 
helps veterans transition to civilian life by 
funding six-month community service fel- 
lowships at nonprofit organizations. Since 
its inception in 2007, The Mission Con- 
tinues has awarded more than 600 fellow- 
ships in forty-two states. 





Charles A. Dukes Awards 


Established in 1982, the award is named after the first director of the Duke Alumni Association, who 
built his reputation on his volunteer leadership. This year’s winners, from left to right, are: 


Leland Bassett 59; Nelson Bellido ’89, Mary “Kazie” C. Metzger 68, Peter Moller 


61, and Jean Derek Penn ’79, M.B.A. ’84. 
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Forever Duke 


Awards 


. The Forever Duke Award was established in 2009 to 
|} recognize alumni who go above and beyond “the call 
: Of duty” in service to Duke. This year’s winners are: 


Ellen Erway ’79; Olanike “Nikki” Fajana M.B.A. 00; 

: Susan Cohen Gower B.S.N. ’80; Tami Sandercock Hol- 
? sten ’89; Katherine Johnson "93; Ariel “Ari” Eliezer 

: Kestin 95; Donald Latham 62; Jennifer Lohn ’04; 
James McGinnis ’87; Junji Morishita M.B.A. ’03; Judith 
: Wagoner Pahren ’84; Yasmin Rasyid ’98; Rita McCloy 
: Stephanz ’83; Bharat Tandon M.B.A. ’86; Lieutenant 

: Colonel Euseekers “Zeke” Williams Jr. M.B.A. 05; and 
: Eric Wong ’96. 











Alumni Endowed 
Undergraduate 
Scholar 


wuHo: Max Kramer 


WHAT: Duke Alumni Association’s newest 
Alumni Endowed Undergraduate Scholar 


HOMETOWN: Tampa, Florida 


DUKE CONNECTIONS: Mother, Gerri 
Reid Kramer ’87 


WHY DUKE?: “I felt it was the best fit 
for me from many different standpoints. 
Obviously, the academics are top-notch 
and the social life is rich and varied, but 
above all, Duke gave me the feel of a 
community of unpretentious intellectual- 
ism—people who cared about what they 
studied in the least superficial, deepest 
way possible.” 


PLANS: Participate in the Focus Pro- 
gram’s “Modeling in Economic and So- 
cial Sciences” cluster; probably pursue a 
major in psychology, although he also is 
interested in economics and philosophy; 
and play club tennis, study abroad, and 
participate in political and cultural 
groups on campus. 


QUOTE: “My life really started at Duke. 
I had open-heart surgery at Duke Med- 
ical Center when I was three weeks old 
[for a condition called Tetralogy of Fal- 
lot]. I expect Duke to remain one of the 
major influences on my life forever.” 
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Sterly Wilder '83, associate vice president for alumni affairs, talks with Lesley Jane 
Seymour ’78, editor of More magazine and the new chair of the Duke Magazine 
Editorial Advisory Board. 


SW: What made you decide to attend Duke? 

I had gone to a boarding school that was a feeder school for Wellesley. But I 
wanted to take a different route. When I visited Duke, I looked up Chapel 
Drive, and I said to myself, “This is what college is supposed to look like.” 


SW: How did Duke help you identify your interests? 

I knew I wanted to write; I had been writing since I was ten years old. I 
began at Duke as a biology major, but it seemed that everyone wanted to go to 
medical school except me. So I became an English major. I got myself an intern- 
ship at the Durham Herald-Sun. There 
were really no journalism courses back 
then, so this was purely learning by doing 
journalism—going to Northgate Mall to 
check out the Christmas tree. Then I had 
an internship at Seventeen magazine, and 
in my senior year, I was actually getting 
published in Womens Wear Daily. 


SW: Your’re leading a major 
magazine in a challenging time. 
Have you thought about whether it 
takes something special to be a 
female leader? 

I think it does. A lot of the 
women I worked for were the glass-ceil- 
ing breakers and were referred to—not 
too nicely—as men in skirts. They had 
to be tough. My generation is very dif- 
ferent. We didn't have to pretend that 
we were something we were not. I think 
the most interesting distinction in lead- 
ership style is that women might be 
more adept at building consensus. We 
dont’ like to be out there on our own; 
we like to bring everybody along with us. The leaders of most media organiza- 
tions are men. So there are still a few glass ceilings to be broken. 


Melanie Acevedo 


b 


SW: How confident are you about the future of print journalism? 

Right now the print-readership numbers are either flat or going up; it’s not 
that people are saying they're not going to read anymore. I’ve been an adjunct 
professor at NYU, and I’ve had twenty-year-olds say to me, “After being online 
all day, I don't want to be reading on my computer all night.” The big problem 
has been advertising, which has dried up, even though the response to print ad- 
vertising is much more dramatic than the response to advertising in any other 
form. We're going to have to make readers start paying for the quality we pro- 
duce. But this industry, unfortunately, has taught readers that content is not 
worth much—just consider all the subscription giveaways you encounter. 


SW: How do you feel coming in as chair of the Duke Magazine board? 

Any publication, including Duke Magazine, should be something you get 
excited to read. I love figuring out what readers want and then giving that back 
to them, and I love the idea that Duke Magazine can be such a powerful path to 
engaging with the university. 
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Life’s Broad Sea 


ALUMNI IN THE SPOTLIGHT | By Bridget Booher 


Deborah Lee James ’79 was nominated by President Barack Obama 
in August to be the nation’s next Air Force Secretary. If confirmed by the 
Senate, she would become only the second female secretary in the Air 
Force’s history and among the few female senior civilian leaders of an 
armed-services branch. 

Since 2013, James has been president of the technology and engineering 
sector at Science Applications International Corporation (SAIC), a defense 
company that works closely with the U.S. Department of Defense and the 
Department of Homeland Security, among others. Before joining SAIC, she 
was vice president and chief operating officer at Business Executives for Na- 
tional Security. She was also a staff member on the House Armed Services 
Committee for more than a decade. 

James’ nomination comes at a critical time for the Air Force, which has 
come under fire for dozens of sexual-assault cases involving instructors. A 
bipartisan Senate group has been examining how to reduce the number of 
sexual-assault incidents, as well as overhauling how cases are handled in the 
military justice system. 





Courtesy SAIC 


A third-generation Alaskan banker, Betsy Cuddy Lawer 771 flirted 
briefly with the idea of becoming an interior designer. But the pull of the 
family business proved too strong. With an undergraduate major in eco- 
nomics, she worked her way up the ranks of First National Bank, and now 
serves as president of the state’s largest locally owned bank. Forbes named 
First National one of the nation’s Top 100 Most Trustworthy Companies in 
2012 and 2013. 

Betsy and her husband, 
David Lawer ’72, the bank's 
senior vice president, have used 
their professional expertise to 
launch Lawer Family Wines. 
Based in Calistoga, California, 
the vineyard produces three sig- 
nature labels: Three Coins 
(cabernet sauvignon), Duck 
Shack (chardonnay), and 
Hooker (syrah). The latter refers 
to the position David played on 
the Duke rugby team. 

“My father was a rugby player, 
and he used to sing us sanitized 
versions of rugby songs, which 
can be quite bawdy,” says Betsy. 
“When I called and told him I 
was dating a rugby player, and that I was learning new [unedited] versions 
of the songs he taught us, there was silence on the phone.” 

Lawer says that running the vineyard serves double duty for her. “I love 
business, which is really about bringing people together to solve challenges 
and seize opportunities. But it was also a defensive move on my part. My 
husband is a very good golfer, and as we got older and had more disposable 
time, I realized I didn’t want to end up stuck at some golf resort. So this 
was the perfect solution—he gets to play golf, and I get to run a vineyard.” 
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Kerry Brock 


Even before Al Jazeera America launched this 
past August, it was clear the Qatar-based 
media corporation intended to go head-to- 
head with news outlets ranging from Fox News 
to MSNBC. In addition to hiring senior-level 
executives from ABC, CNN, and MSNBC, it 
opened a dozen bureaus in major cities and re- 
cruited veteran journalists and news anchors. 
Among them is John Seigenthaler ’78, 
who anchored the NBC Nightly News Weekend 
Edition for more than a decade and has been a 
reporter for the Zoday Show, Dateline NBC, 
and Meet the Press. Seigenthaler, who was in- 
volved with Cable 13 as a student, is also a 
member of Duke Magazine's Editorial Advisory 
Board. He will be the prime-time news anchor 
for Al Jazeera America. 





Board of Directors, 2012-13 
President: Jeffrey C. Howard 776 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder 783 
President-elect: N. Shepard Moyle 84 


Vice Presidents: 

D. Michael Bennett ”77, Julie Borger Ferguson ’81, 

Roseann Viscomi Hassey 783, Carmichael Roberts Jr. 790, Ph.D. 795, 
Lee H. Roberts ’90, Suzanne M. Rose 94, 

Kathleen Kaylor Wagoner ’77 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Sarah Hardesty Bray 772 


Directors-at-large: 

Betsy Alden 764, Jack W. Boyd ’85, Christopher Brandt ’00, 
Sharon Stephens Brehm ’67, Ph.D. 773, Mandeep Singh Dillon ’92, 
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1930s 


Mary Anne Heyward Ferguson 738, A.M. 
’40 is celebrating the 75th anniversary of her grad- 
uation from Duke. She received her Ph.D. from 
Ohio State University in 1965 and published a 
textbook, /mages of Women in Literature, in 1973. 
She retired as chair of the English department at 
the University of Massachusetts in 1986. 


1950s 


Fred J. Stanback Jr. 50 was honored with 
the National Parks Conservation Association's 
debut Sequoia Award. The award honors individu- 
als who have enhanced the advocacy organization's 
efforts to protect the national park system. 


Luciano L’Abate Ph.D. 56 published Research 
on Pre-Para-Post-Therapeutic Activities in Mental 
Health: Prevention, Promotion, Psychotherapy, and 
Rehabilitation. \t is one four books he plans to 
publish this year, for a lifetime record of 58 books. 


Philip H. Wetzler 59, former Duke varsity 
swimmer, lacrosse player, and Blue Devil mascot, 
received the Paul Harris Fellow Award from the 
Rotary Foundation of Rotary International. He is 
on the board of directors of the League for People 
With Disabilities in Baltimore, where he teaches 
swimming. He is also a swim instructor with the 
Michael Phelps IM Foundation and head coach of 
the Baltimore City Special Olympics Swim Team, 
with great success as a leam USA Swim Coach in 
the Special Olympics. 


1960s 


Stuart E. Dow ’60 was inducted into The Stony 
Brook School’s 56 Ivy League Hall of Fame in 
football, basketball, wrestling, and track. He 
retired from practicing real estate in Southern 
California and is a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution and the American Legion 

in Newport Beach, Calif. 


764 
Patricia James Dusenbury 64 e-published a 


mystery, A Perfect Victim. She is a retired econo- 
mist/strategic planner who lives in Atlanta. 


April 11-13, 2014 


John F. Reiger ’65 published his autobiogra- 
phy, Escaping Into Nature: The Making of a Sports- 
man-Conservationist and Environmental Historian. 
Published by Oregon State University Press, the 
book tells the story of an angler and hunter who 
found a cause and a calling and combined them 
for his life’s work. 


John C. Patterson Jr. ’66 was named presi- 
dent of the Florida Bar Foundation. He is a part- 
ner at Livingston, Patterson, Strickland & Siegel, 
in Sarasota, Fla., specializing in property, business, 


and banking law. 


Norman C. Delaney Ph.D. ’67 published 7he 
Maltby Brothers Civil War. Combining detailed re- 
search from William Maltby’s personal papers with 
contemporary accounts, military and court 
records, and newspaper editorials, the book tells 
how war can affect a family and a community. De- 
laney taught history at Del Mar College in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, for 40 years before he retired. 


Craig Miller 67 was honored with a top rank- 
ing in Chambers USA for his excellence in the real- 
estate law practice division at Ulmer & Berne, in 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pamela N. Odell Price ’67 was recognized on 
Florida Trends 2013 Legal Elite List and as a 2013 
Florida Super Lawyer. She is a lawyer in the Or- 
lando, Fla., office of Gray Robinson in the wills, 
trusts, and estates department. 


David Rutenberg ’67 was appointed to the 
board of directors of Pancare of Florida Inc., a re- 
gional group of federally qualified health centers. 
He is a retired Air Force lieutenant colonel and re- 
tired exceptional-education educator in Panama 


City, Fla. 


Patrick D. Coleman ’68 was recognized as a 
2013 Florida Super Lawyer and was honored in 


Chambers USA. 
769 April 11-13, 2014 


Clarke E. Cochran A.M. ’69, Ph.D. ’71 retired 
as vice president of Mission Integration at 
Covenant Health in Lubbock, Texas. He is a pro- 
fessor emeritus of political science at Texas Tech 
University. 


William Stadiem ’69 published Moneywood: 


tails the exploits and excesses of the entertainment 
industry during the 1980s. He is the author of 
eight books, including Dear Senator: A Memoir by 
the Daughter of Strom Thurmond and Marilyn 
Monroe Confidential. 


1970s 


T. Richard Kane 70, LL.M. ’86 was ranked by 
Chambers USA in environmental law for North 
Carolina in 2013. He is a partner at Poyner 
Spruill, practicing in Charlotte and Raleigh. 
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Peggy Payne 770 published Cobalt Blue, which 
follows the story of a commercial artist in a con 
servative Southern town who has a shocking reli 


gious encounter that leads to dangerous, 


compulsive behaviors and, eventually, redemption. 


William W. Woodward °7() published his first 
collection of poetry, The Last Hopeless Romantic. 


Lynn A. Saville °71 exhibited five photographs 
at Nocturnes, a group exhibition at the Therese A. 
Maloney Art Gallery in Morristown, N.J. 


David Sigler J.D. 71 was confirmed as the 
Louisiana State chair-elect of the American Col- 
lege of Trust and Estate Counsel. He is a principal 
of Sigler & Raglin in Lake Charles, La. 


Charles O. Smith Il 71 published his eighth 
novel, Men in Miami Hotels. Ginny Gall (Harper 
Perennial) and Jump Soul: Selected and New Poems 
(W.W. Norton) are forthcoming. Smith won the 
Aga Khan Prize, a Guggenheim Fellowship, and a 
grant from the National Endowment for the Arts. 
His writing has appeared in The New Yorker, Paris 
Review, Harper’, The New Republic, The New York 
Times, The Nation, and elsewhere. Three of his 
novels have been named New York Times Notable 


Books. He lives in New York and Key West, Fla. 


Joseph P. “Rusty” Carolan 772 was named a 
2013 Florida Super Lawyer. He is a shareholder in 
the Orlando, Fla., office of Winderweedle, 
Haines, Ward & Woodman, specializing in busi- 
ness law, financing, and real estate. 


Jeffrey P. Garton J.D. 72 was recognized as a 
2013 Top Rated Lawyer in Pennsylvania. He con- 
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centrates his practice in municipal, corporate, and 
real-estate law at Begley, Carlin & Mandio in 
Langhorne, Pa. 


Kenneth M. Jarin 972 was named chairman 
emeritus of the Pennsylvania State System of 
Higher Education. 


Angelo H. Magafan 72 was elected chairman 
of the board of directors of Monument Bank, a 
community bank headquartered in Bethesda, Md. 
He was a director and organizer of Monument, 
which opened in 2005. He is also a principal in De- 
oudes-Magafan Realty Inc., a real-estate firm spe 
cializing in commercial-property management and 
leasing, primarily in the Washington metro area. 


Wayne Caldwell Ph.D. °73 was awarded the 
Fellowship of Southern Writers’ 2013 James Still 
Award for writing about the Appalachian South. 


His novels Cataloochee (2007) and Requiem by Fire 


(2010) chronicle the life and death of a western 
North Carolina settlement that became part of the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 


40th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


William Bunn III 74, J.D. 78, M.D. °78 was 
appointed U.S. representative to the International 
Commission on Occupational Health by the 
World Health Organization and reappointed to 
the National Advisory Committee on Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health. He is a professor at 
Northwestern University School of Medicine and 
an associate professor at the University of Illinois. 
He retired from Navistar Inc. as vice president of 
health, safety, security, and productivity and is 
now an adviser-consultant for Navistar. 
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Janet Marjorie Dunbar '74 composed a new 
classical folk music project with the German Bran- 
denburg orchestra. The composition was released 
on iTunes worldwide. 


Braxton H. DeGarmo B.S.E. ’75 published his 
third novel, a medical thriller, Looks That Deceive. 

Additional information is available on his website: 
www.braxtondegarmo,com. 


Sonja Kendrick Rothstein G ’75 helped 
bring two exhibits to the Arts Council of Fayet- 
teville/Cumberland County (N.C.). Anne Frank; A 
History for Today and Art and Propaganda in Nazi- 
Occupied Holland bring awareness and seek solu- 
tions for bullying and intolerance. 


Bowman Atkins ’76 was named president/ 
CEO of Planned Parenthood Mohawk Hudson 
Inc., in Schenectady, N.Y., overseeing 11 centers 
throughout central and upstate New York. 


Jane Costlow 76 published Heart-Pine Russia: 
Walking and Writing the Nineteenth-Century Forest. 
Drawing on the works of Russian writers, scientific 
foresters, and visual artists, the book explores “the 
central place the forest came to hold in a century 
of intense seeking for articulations of national and 
spiritual identity.” Costlow is Clark Griffith Profes- 
sor of environmental studies at Bates College. 


William Marquess ’76 received the 2013 Class 
Appreciation Award at Saint Michael’s College 
near Burlington, Vt. He is an English professor 
and adviser at Saint Michael's. 


Hilarion A. Martinez 76 was promoted to as- 
sociate provost and senior international officer at 
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Florida International University after 26 years in 
the U.S. Foreign Service. 


Nancy M. Schlichting 76 was honored by 
Modern Healthcare magazine as one of the Top 25 
Women in Health Care. She is the president and 
CEO of Henry Ford Health System in Detroit. 


Ember D. Reichgott Junge J.D. 77 received 
the National Third Grand Prize Nonfiction Award 
for her book Zero Chance of Passage: The Pioneering 
Charter School Story. Vhe book tells the story of the 
earliest charter schools. She is a former Minnesota 
state senator. 


Patricia Purnell Baum 78 was named to the F- 
nancial Times list of Top 400 Financial Advisers. She 
is in the Annapolis office of RBC Wealth Manage- 


ment and has been an investment adviser since 1985. 


Jonathan Buchan J.D. ’78 published his first 
novel, Code of the Forest, which follows a South 
Carolina newspaper publisher as he faces the conse- 
quences of exposing political corruption and crony- 
ism. Buchan is a former political reporter and 
lawyer who spent more than three decades repre- 
senting newspapers and broadcasters in court cases. 


James A. Matthews III 78 wrote an integrated 
and comprehensive guide to Pennsylvania labor and 
employment law. He has more than 25 years of ex- 
perience representing management in all aspects of 
the employment relationship, and he is a senior 
partner and co-chair of Fox Rothschild’s national 
labor and employment department in Philadelphia. 


Lisa Edelmann McLaughlin ’78 received the 
2013 Professional Advisor Legacy Award from the 
St. Louis Planned Giving Council and Youthbridge 
Community Foundation. She is a shareholder in 
the St. Louis office of Polsinelli law firm and a 
member of its wealth planning and nonprofit or- 
ganizations practice groups. 


35th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Dale Clifford Allison Jr. A.M. 79, Ph.D. ’82 
was appointed the Richard J. Dearborn Professor 

of New Testament studies at Princeton Theologi- 

cal Seminary. 


Leslie A. Goller 79 was named Woman 
Lawyer of the Year by the Jacksonville Women’s 
Lawyers Association. She is a trial attorney at the 


Jacksonville, Fla., office of Terrell Hogan, a per- 
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sonal-injury and wrongful-death law firm, where 
she focuses her practice on consumer litigation. 


1980s 


Jane Roycroft Brasier ’80 is business develop- 
ment manager at Advanced Energy Corp. in 
Raleigh. Her work in the Transportation Initiatives 
Division is focused on plug-in electric vehicles. 


John H. Hickey J.D. ’80 spoke at the Florida 
Bar’s 2013 Grievance Committee Institute. The 
seminar provided an in-depth review of the bar dis- 
ciplinary system. The audience consisted of mem- 
bers of grievance committees of the Eleventh and 
Sixteenth Judicial Circuits. 


Kathryn A. Beale LaFortune B.S.E. ’80 re- 
ceived the Otto L. Walter Adjunct Faculty Writing 
Award at New York Law School for her article “Rep- 
resenting Clients with Mental Disabilities in Cus- 
tody Hearings: Using the ADA to Help in a Best- 
Interest-of-the-Child Determination.” She was ap- 
pointed to the Oklahoma Indigent Defense System 
Board and is chair-elect of the Criminal Law Section 
of the Oklahoma Bar Association. LaFortune re- 
ceived the Distinguished Professional Service Cita- 
tion from the Oklahoma Psychology Association. 


Elizabeth Adams Robison B.S.N. ’80 re- 
ceived a doctor of education degree in curriculum 
and instruction, instructional technology, from the 
University of West Florida. She was nominated for 


the Phi Delta Kappa Outstanding Dissertation 
Award. 
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Bruce J. Ruzinsky '80, J.D. ’83 was ranked in 
Chambers USA for his excellence in bankruptcy/ 


restructuring. He is a partner in the Houston office 


of Jackson Walker 


Julie Lynn Biehl ’81 received the MacArthur 
Award for Creative and Effective Institutions. She is 
the director of the Children and Family Justice 
Center at the Bluhm Legal Clinic ac Northwestern 


University’s law school. 


Walter S. Page III 81 was named vice president 
and associate general counsel of Northrop Grum 
man Corp., supervising 17 attorneys and directing 
the legal affairs of the approximately $10 billion 
Aerospace Systems sector, which produces manned 
and unmanned military aircraft and government 
satellite systems. 


Claude A. Piantadosi H.S. °81 published 
Mankind Beyond Earth: The History, Science, and 
Future of Human Space Exploration. Vhe book seeks 
“to re-energize Americans’ passion for the space 
program, the value of further exploration of the 
Moon, and the importance of human beings on the 
final frontier.” He is a professor of pulmonary, al- 
lergy, and critical-care medicine and director of the 
EG. Hall Environmental Laboratory at Duke. 


Linda A. “Windy” Sawezyn ’81 has created a 
documentary photoblog to chronicle the baby go- 
rillas at the North Carolina Zoo. Additional infor- 
mation is available at zoomuchinformation.com. 


Melanie Davis-Jones 82 was named senior 
vice president of marketing and communications 
at United Way of the Greater Triangle in Mor- 
risville, N.C. 


Karen Dickinson ’82 joined the national law 
firm Polsinelli in its Phoenix office, expanding its 
international corporate presence. Dickinson focuses 
on negotiating and advising on complex interna- 
tional and e-commerce legal issues involving inter- 
national contracting, joint ventures, and alliances; 
software and intellectual-property licensing, joint 
development, trademark prosecution and licensing; 
and Web development. 


Paul Farmer ’82 and Hooks Book Events spon- 
sored an event in Washington to publicize his book 
To Repair the World: Paul Farmer Speaks to the Next 


Generation. 


Rita A. Sheffey Ph.D. 82 was elected secretary 
of the State Bar of Georgia. She is a partner in the 
Atlanta office of Hunton & Williams and was hon- 
ored with the Charles E. Watkins Jr. Award, the At- 
lanta Bar Association's highest honor. 


Robin Cummings M.D. 83 was appointed di- 
rector of the North Carolina Office of Rural Health 
and Community Care, which oversees and supports 
health care in 85 rural counties. Cummings was 
medical director and executive director of commu- 
nity care of the Sandhills, a seven-county network 
of Community Care of N.C. 


Jane Kelly ’87 was 
confirmed as Eighth 
Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals judge by a unani- 
mous Senate vote (96- 
(0). She is only the sec- 
ond woman, and the 
first public defender, to 
serve in the 122-year 
history of the court, 
which oversees cases in 





a seven-state area. Kelly has spent her career as a public defender 


representing low-income criminal defendants. 


Douglas Smith ’83 was named a partner with 
Burke, Blue, Hutchison, Walters & Smith in 
Panama City, Fla., focusing his practice on civil liti- 
gation, real estate, banking, eminent domain, and 
creditor bankruptcy law. 


Ez 30th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Jonathan C. Santore °85 won the American 
Prize in Composition 2013 in the category for pro- 
fessional composers of choral music. His composi- 
tion Front Porch Poems, for mezzo, viola, and piano, 
is featured on the Chiaroscuro Trios new CD, New 
People. Santore is the chair of the Department of 
Music, Theatre, and Dance at Plymouth State Uni- 
versity and composer in residence for the New 
Hampshire Master Chorale. 


Mark H. Wildasin ’85 returned from a year with 
the American Embassy in Baghdad, where he 
worked as an attorney adviser in the Office of the 
Justice Attaché. During his detail, he assisted Iraqi 
judges in their investigations and prosecutions of 
terrorists accused of killing American soldiers and 
citizens, trained Iraqi judges and law-enforcement 
officers on Iraq's new anti-human trafficking law, 
and worked with other embassies and non-govern- 
mental organizations on a wide range of Rule of 
Law issues. He has resumed his job as civil chief in 
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the U.S. Attorney's Office for the Middle District 
of Tennessee in Nashville. 


Jeffrey Baer ’86 is leading a new global invest- 
ment team focused on retrofits of physical buildings 
and related energy-efficiency opportunities as man- 
aging director at Deutsche Asset 8¢ Wealth Man- 
agement in New York. 


Allen W. Nelson ’86, J.D. ’89 was appointed to 
the board of trustees of the Woodruff Arts Center 
in Atlanta. He received Crawford & Co.'s 2013 
Revolutions Award for Outstanding Nonprofit 
Board Leader for his service with the Atlanta Ballet. 
The award honors those in Georgia's nonprofit sec- 
tor who have contributed to a measurable, sustain- 
able, and transformative impact on an individual, 
organization, or community. 


Elizabeth Thompson ’86, an Emmy Award- 
winning and Academy Award-nominated film- 
maker, completed This Dewdrop World. The 
documentary interweaves the story of Thompson's 
dying mother with her husband's struggle to devise 
solutions to the accelerating effects of climate 
change. 


Mark Augusti ’87 was named corporate chair of 
the Arthritis Foundation’s 2013 Triangle Arthritis 
Walk. He is CEO of Bioventus, a Durham-based 


biologics company. 


Chinil “Julian” Kim M.B.A. ’87 published his 
first novel, S.A.LN. TS. Song of Winds. The novel 
follows several members of the Syndicated Alliance 
of Irregular and Talented Specialists as they seek to 
stop an equally formidable force in this supernatu- 
ral mystery-thriller. 








Sarah Dotson Mathews ’87 was named senior 
counsel at Husch Blackwell's energy group in Kansas 
City, Mo. She previously worked as an associate gen- 
eral counsel at Aquila Merchant Services Inc. 


Walter N. Rak ’87 was recognized as one of the 
Business North Carolina magazine's Legal Elite in 
the corporate counsel category. He is a senior coun- 
sel at Lowe’s Cos. Inc., in Mooresville, N.C. 


BEM 25th Reunion Apri 11-13, 2014 


Andrew Lyons ’89 received his Ph.D. in envi- 
ronmental science policy and management at the 
University of California-Berkeley. 


Steven M. Marks ’89, J.D. 92 was promoted to 
chief, digital business, and general counsel with the 
Radio Industry Association of America. He previ- 
ously worked as the executive vice president and 


general counsel at RIAA. 


Patrick H. Zaepfel ’89 was appointed general 
counsel for RETTEW, a design firm. He maintains 
a private practice in Lancaster, Pa. 


1990s 


A.K.M. Adam Ph.D. 91 published James: a 
Handbook on the Greek Text. 


David C. Rieveschl 91 was elected a share- 
holder at Baker Donelson in New Orleans. He con- 
centrates his practice in corporate, mergers and 
acquisitions, and securities law. 


Andrew G. Slutkin J.D. 91 was named among 
the top 10 lawyers in Maryland in 2013 by Super 
Lawyers. He is a partner at Silverman Thompson 
Slutkin & White in Baltimore, where he specializes 
in catastrophic injury cases. 


David M. Smoot IV 791 was honored with 
the Duke TIP Distinguished Alumni Award. 
He is the CEO of Dubai International Capital LLC. 


Amy Hood ’94 is Microsoft's 
She's 
been at Microsoft since 2002 and 
became CFO of the Microsoft 
Business Division (MDB) in 2010. 
Before joining Microsoft, she 


new chief financial officer. 


worked in investment-banking and 


capital-markets groups at Goldman 


Katherine “Kady” Ashley 92 was named 
partner at Skadden, Arps, Slate, Meagher & Flom. 
She works in the Washington office and specializes 
in mergers and acquisitions and general corporate 
matters. 


Lucy Corin °92 published One Hundred Apoca- 
Lypses and Other Apocalypses, a collection of short 
stories. She won the 2012 American Academy of 
Arts and Letters Rome Prize and lives in San Fran- 
cisco. She teaches at the University of California- 
Davis. 


Suzanne Gilbert ’92 was elected president of 
the Orlando Shakespeare Theater board of direc- 
tors. She joined the board of Orlando Shakes in 
2003 and served as vice president this past year. 
Gilbert was elected vice president, Florida, of the 
Eleventh Circuit Historical Society. 


Scott Kaplan 92 was named vice president of 
Veritas Financial Partners. He previously worked as 
an investment banker at Vaupen Financial Advisors 


and Deutsche Bank in New York. 


Christopher Stadler °92 joined Ironman, a 
triathlon corporation in Tampa, Fla., as chief mar- 
keting officer. 


Michael D. Bailey °93 published Fearful Spirits, 
Reasoned Follies: The Boundaries of Superstition in 
Late Medieval Europe, which traces the history of 
superstition in theology, politics, and society and 
exposes the interrelationship between superstition 
and early scientific inquiry. He is an associate pro- 
fessor of history at Iowa State University. 


Mary Laraine “Larry” Young Hines A.M. 
93 received the 2013 Outstanding DAR Service to 
Veterans Award from the North Carolina Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Jeffrey Jackson °93 published his first novel, 
Mira Corpora, “a coming-of-age story for people 
who hate coming-of-age stories.” It charts a journey 
across a dreamlike landscape, featuring feral chil- 





Sachs. Her undergraduate major was economics; she earned a mas- 
ter’s degree in business administration from Harvard University. 
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dren, teenage oracles, and a reclusive underground 
rock star. 


Shannon Huffman Polson 793 published 
North of Hope: A Daughters Arctic Journey, a mem- 
oir of adventure, tragedy, family, and faith. She lives 
in Seattle. 


EEZE 20th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Valerie Marx Love B.S.E. 94 was named an ad- 
visory board member of Skyland Trail, a nonprofit 
treatment organization for adults with mental ill- 
ness. She serves on the boards of Odyssey Atlanta, 
Atlanta Speech School Guild, Holiday House 
(N.Y.), and the Pratt School of Engineering. She 
was the cofounder of Odyssey Atlanta and served as 
president of the Atlanta Speech School Guild. 


Andrew L. Moose 794 was named one of Con- 
sulting Magazines Yop 25 Consultants for excellence 
in retail. He is vice president at North Highland 
consulting group’s Charlotte office. 


Christopher D. Wilson B.S.E. ’94 was se- 
lected to lead the mid-Atlantic project manage- 
ment office for environmental engineering 
company Brown and Caldwell, where he will over- 
see project managers in seven offices from South 
Carolina to Maryland. 


James Bowers °95, J.D. 04 was named dean of 
admissions at Shimer College in Chicago. 


Marc Oliver DeGirolami 95 published 7he 
Tragedy of Religious Freedom. 


Rebecca E. Karl Ph.D. 95 coedited The Birth of 
Chinese Feminism: Essential Texts in Transnational 
Theory. She is an associate professor of history at 
New York University. 


Anne Drapkin Lyerly M.D. 95 published A 
Good Birth: Finding the Positive and Profound in Your 
Childbirth Experience. The book, based on a three- 
year study of more than 100 mothers about what 
matters most to women during childbirth, explores 
the themes of agency, personal security, connected- 
ness, respect, and knowledge. Lyerly is associate di- 
rector of the Center of Bioethics and an associate 
professor of social medicine and ob-gyn at UNC-CH. 


Trong Quan 795 founded Quan & Scribe Group, 
a company that provides strategic advice and liter- 
ary and consulting services to law firms, companies, 
and individuals. He is the firm’s principal director. 


Michele Traeger 95 was named vice president, 
global core products counsel, for MasterCard. 


Joshua B. Howard 796 was elected chairman of 
the North Carolina State Board of Elections. He is 
a partner in the Raleigh law firm of Gammon, 
Howard & Zeszotarski. 


Maria Layna Mosley A.M. ’96, Ph.D. ’99 ed- 
ited Interview Research in Political Science, which 
discusses the interview as a part of political-science 
research methodology and seeks to inform re- 
searchers on how best to ensure scientific rigor as 
they incorporate interviews into their practice. She 


is professor of political science at UNC-CH. 


David T. Niccolini 96 was appointed to the 
board of directors of TorchStone Page Inc., an inter- 
national security firm. 
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Shari Domow Bacsardi '97 was elected part- 
ner at Rosenberg Martin Greenberg in Baltimore. 
She represents investment funds, entrepreneurs, 
emerging-growth and mid-market businesses, fi- 
nancial institutions, and government contractors 
in connection with corporate transactions, includ- 
ing finance and lending, venture capital, commer 
cial transactions, and mergers and acquisitions. 
She is a member of the Greater Baltimore Com- 
mittee’s Business Coalition for Baltimore Bicycling 
Project Work Group, a founding member of the 
executive board of the Baltimore Orchard Project, 
and an active member of the Maryland State Bar 
Association. 


Jodi Ecker Detjen A.M. ’97 collaborated with 
coauthors Kelly Watson and Michelle A. Waters 
on The Orange Line: A Woman’ Guide to Integrat- 
ing Career, Family, and Life. Detjen is a professor 
of management at Suffolk University in Boston 
and a partner in InTrinsic Group, a consulting 
firm. 


William Granville 97 was named to the board 
of directors for the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of Texas, a banking trade association. 


Melissa Harris-Perry A.M. 97, Ph.D. 99 
published Sister Citizen: Shame, Stereotypes, and 
Black Women in America. She argues that persistent 
harmful stereotypes routinely interfere with black 
women’s claims to full rights of American citizen- 
ship. She hosts MSNBC's Melissa Harris-Perry 
show, is a columnist for Te Nation, and is a pro- 
fessor of political science at Tulane University. 


Aaron Deter-Wolf 98 was named senior edi- 
tor of a forthcoming volume on ancient and his- 
toric Native American tattooing. Drawing with 
Great Needles: Ancient Tattoo Traditions of North 
America (University of Texas Press) is the first 
book-length scholarly work to examine Native 
American tattooing. Deter-Wolf contributed chap- 
ters on the archaeology of tattooing to a volume 
examining ancient body modification from 
around the globe, which will be published later 
this year through the University of Zurich. 


BEER 15th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Kelli Rae Adams 799 exhibited her artwork at 
Brown University. The exhibition was produced as 
a special project for the David Winton Bell Gallery. 


Jennifer Doyle Ph.D. 99 published Hold Ir 
Against Me: Difficulty and Emotion in Contemporary 
Art. She is a professor of English at the University 
of California-Riverside. 


Nancy Bagenstose Kidder 99 was accepted 
into the master of fine arts creative writing program 


at American University. 


Marriages & Commitments 
Kecia L. McGriff 98 to Milton W. Troy LI on 


berly June Allin 99 to Peter Swenson on April 
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27, 2013. Residence: Kailua, Hawaii...Mary Barr 
99 to Sean Thomas Gallivan on Feb. 23, 2013. 
Residence: Charlotte... Bianca Angela Motley 
‘99 to Michael Broom on April 25, 2013. Resi- 
dence: College Park, Ga.... Heather Wheeler 
99 to Eric Gilmour on Dee. 10, 2012. Residence: 
Renton, Wash. 


Births & Adoptions 

Sara Isabel Epping to Jerome “Jay” Epping 
92 and Genoveva Buelna on Noy. 16, 2012... 
Triplets Alessia Caroline Elizabeth, Lorenza Martha 
Nell, and Marcella Claire Evelyn, to Seth 
Watkins 92 and Marion Rucker Watkins 
96 on Dee. 11, 2012...Lincoln Keys Schroedter to 
Robert D. Schroedter B.S.E. 93 and Elizabeth 
Maples on Dee. 1, 2011...Laurel Glusman Nord- 
gren to Melynn Glusman 794 and Tim Nord- 
gren on May 14, 2013...Quinton Blake Frost to 
Jeanette McCracken 795 and Jamie Frost on 
May 29, 2013...Jet Warwick Ogelsby to 
Matthew W. Ogelsby 95 and Jenaya Joy Kent 
on April 15, 2013...Nathaniel Traeger Kaufman to 
Michele Traeger ’95 and Scott Kaufman on 
March 25, 2013...Kellen James Goudie to J. 
Scott Goudie 96 and Julie Zeller on April 18, 
2013...Esmé Katherine to Katie Higgins Hood 
°96 and Aaron Hood on June 7, 2013...Griffin 
Dax to Daryl L. Katz Riethof 97 and David A. 
Riethof on Nov. 8, 2013...Ashley Chang Abreu to 
Christine Chang-Abreu 98, M.H.S. 04 and 
John Abreu on June 2, 2013...Nikko Han Wai to 
Susie A. Han 98 and Anthony C. Wai 98 on 
April 27, 2013...Jackson Robert to Kristin 
Gardner Renaudin 98 and Justin Renaudin III 
on March 27, 2013...Kylie Lynn to Julie L. 
Lauer Wurster 98, M.B.A. 03 and Gregg A. 
Wurster M.B.A. 03 on May 13, 2013...Char- 
lotte “Charlie” Alice Ramsay to Colette R.A. 
Alvis ’99 and Peter N. Ramsey 99 on May 16, 
2013...Ryan Samuel to Brooke Shaby Davies 
B.S.E. 99 and Adam Davies on April 24, 2013... 
Livia Grace to Kristen M. Ambrosi Franklin 
99 and Scott R. Franklin 99 on March 4, 
2013...Sage Hannah to Nicole Stewart Mad- 
dox 799 and Stephen Maddox Jr. on March 21, 
2013...Benjamin to Rebecca Corley Oliver 
99 and Daniel B. Oliver on Feb. 2, 2013. 


2000s 


Lauren Aronson ‘00 was named an associate at 

Manatt, Phelps & Phillips in Washington, focusing 
her practice on advertising, marketing, and media. 

She lives in Rockville, Md. 


Emily Ann Crawford ’00 received her M.B.A. 
at Columbia University with Dean's List honors. 
She has worked as a regional sales manager for 
Cisco since 2010. 


Justin Fairfax ’00 declared his candidacy for at- 
torney general of Virginia. 


Tiffany M. Hall 700 joined MasterCard World- 


wide as vice president of marketing transactions. 


Laura Huang B.S.E. '00, M.E.M. 01 joined the 
faculty ac the University of Pennsylvania's Wharton 
School as an assistant professor of management and 
entrepreneurship. 


Collin J. Cox J.D. ’01 was elected president of 
Texas Lyceum, a nonprofit leadership organization. 


Jessica Budoff McCaffrey '01 was named 
executive director of the Legal and Compliance 
Division at Morgan Stanley in New York. She pre- 
viously worked as counsel in the litigation depart- 
ment of Akin Gump Strauss Hauer & Feld. 


Katherine Bradley Bowlin ‘02 was named an 
advisory board member of Skyland Trail, a non- 
profit treatment organization for adults with men- 
tal illness. She is also the marketing director for 
News-Press & Gazette Co., serves as vice president 
of the Albrecht-Kemper Museum of Art board, 
and is a board member of Missouri Western State 
University. 


Pedro Perez J.D. '02, a partner at Carmigniani 
& Perez since 2002, helped merge with Corral & 
Rosales to create Corral, Rosales, Carmigniani & 
Perez, with 34 practitioners and with offices in 
Quito and Guayaquil, in Ecuador. 


Christopher Johnson 703 published his debut 
novel, Between Two Brothers. Vhe story follows the 
lives of two brothers as they tackle life’s challenges, 
including drug addiction, adoption, lost love, and 

death. 


704 | 10th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Amy S. Carroll Ph.D. ’04 published 

Fannie+ Freddie: The Sentimentality of Post 9/11 
Pornography. She is an assistant professor of Ameri- 
can culture, Latino/a studies, and English at the 
University of Michigan and the author of Secession. 


Tracy Jill Doty '04 received her Ph.D. from 
NIH-Karolinska Institutet in clinical neuroscience. 
She is a translational neuroscience postdoctoral re- 
searcher with the Army Research Laboratory and is 
developing wearable neurotechnology that will 
eventually be used by soldiers in the field. 


Jessica Thomas M.B.A. '04 published her first 
novel, How Not to Save the World. The book follows 
a fundraiser for a conflict-resolution nonprofit 
foundation who turns to a life of crime to keep the 
organization afloat. Thomas also has a background 
in toy design and social entrepreneurship. 


Emily Barrett Brady (05 graduated from Lead- 
ership South Carolina, a leadership development 
program. 


Charles M. Gearing ’05 received the Dallas As- 
sociation of Young Lawyers’ 2013 Pro Bono Service 
Award. Gearing is an associate in the Dallas office 
of Haynes and Boone, in the business litigation 
practice group. 


Caleb Smith Ph.D. '05 published The Oracle and 
the Curse: Poetics of Justice from the Revolution to the 
Civil War. He is a professor of English and Ameri- 
can studies at Yale University. 


Christopher Lupoli M.E.M. 06 completed his 
Ph.D. at Auburn University, conducting a study on 
the community impacts of international volunteer 
tourism. He will begin a position as director of an 
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Ting-Ting Zhou 


We have an irrational & total 
love for Duke - Prez Brodhead 
talking about this awesome 


gathering 


Vero Lynn 


What a day at #DukeForward 
in SF! It was great to hear 

and Pres. Brodhead 
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to my Duke buzz 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF WHAT 
ALL THE BUZZ IS ABOUT. 


Join us as we travel across the United States and the 
globe to celebrate the Duke community—and the 
university's future—with a series of extraordinary events. 











Stephanie Brookes 


Over 200 attendees 

in London 
today. Duke's most attended 
event in the U.K. ever! 
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Winner of the 2012 Nobel 

als = V Prize in Chemistry, Dr. Robert 

| Lefkowitz and Duke president 
Richard Brodhead at #Dul 
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and me at 
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Chicago November 2 





Los Angeles November 23 


| Drew Neisser 


Sige ee a Before 2015, look for our events—which have 


Jeremy Begbie answers “what's 


so spiritual about music?” 


set new records for attendance—in Boston, 


Charlotte, Philadelphia, Dallas, and more... 





Katie Kinnaman | 


Amazing night at 
Inspiring event great 


conversation. Go Blue Devils 








Tracy Augustine 
Rani Croager 





Daniel Bischoff ’O7 was ac- 
cepted to the Second City directing 
program for the 2013-14 year. The 
program is a yearlong focused study 
of directing improvisation and revue 
comedy. He was a cofounder of Abra- 
ham Werewolf, a Chicago-based theater company, through which 
he created and directed a long-form improvisational game called 


“The Funeral.” 
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international study program in Ecuador for BCA 


Study Abroad. 


Shahrazad A. Shareef 06 is completing a fel- 
lowship in African American Art at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, where she also has served as a faculty 
instructor for the undergraduate survey of African- 
American Art. She received her M.A. in art history 
from UNC-CH in 2010. Shareef published two ex- 
hibition catalog essays, the latest in the Studio Mu- 
seum in Harlem's Fore catalog, and has returned to 
Duke to pursue her Ph.D. in art history. 


Audra Williams ’06 received an M.D./M.PH. 

from Emory University. She will be starting an ob- 
stetrics and gynecology residency at Northwestern 
University. 


L. Timothy Amerson M.B.A. ’07 was con- 
firmed to the national 4-H board of trustees. In 
July 2012, Amerson became AgFirst Farm Credit 
Bank’s CEO after serving as president and COO 
for the company. He serves as chairman of the fi- 
nance committee of the Presidents Planning Com- 
mittee of the Farm Credit System, a member of the 
AgFirst Plan Sponsor Committee, a council mem- 
ber of the National Council of Farm Cooperatives, 
and a board member of the Midlands Business 
Leadership Group. 


Michael Atkinson M.B.A. ’08 joined Abbott 
Laboratories in Chicago as senior director of opera- 
tions. 
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Marriages & Commitments 

Diane Catherine Fogarty ’00 to Chris M. 
Chandler on Sept. 8, 2012. Residence: Morrisville, 
N.C....Andrew Patrick McKinley ’00 to 
Jaime Wolszon on Sept. 18, 2010. Residence: 
Washington...Joseph David Alleva ’01 to 
Sarah Elizabeth McCabe ’07 on Jan. 19, 
2013. Residence: Charlotte... Jessica Sara 
Budoff 01 to Michael McCaffrey on April 19, 
2013. Residence: Brooklyn, N.Y....Hewan Hailu 
Bekele '02 to Clarence Maurice Findley 
Ph.D. 08, M.D. 09 on March 23, 2013. Resi- 
dence: Fremont, Calif....llana Simon 02 to 
Terry Rubin on March 23, 2013. Residence: Den- 
ver...Annie Gillions Way ’03 to Seth Bressack 
on May 5, 2012. Residence: New York... 
Matthew Farrell B.S.E. ’04 to Colleen Nolan 
B.S.E. 04 on May 11, 2013. Residence: London... 


Jennifer Lohn 04 to Mitchell Upton on Sept. 1, 


2012. Residence: Chicago... Holly Newman 04 
to Blair Greenberg on March 10, 2012. Residence: 
New York... Abhay Singh 05 to Bhavana 
Pendurthi ’06 on April 27, 2013. Residence: 
Durham...Anastasia Dolgovskij '06 to Daniel 
Edward Renz on May 19, 2012. Residence: Fayet- 
teville, N.C....Megan Manner M.E.M. ’06, 
M.E. 06 to Tyler Knott on Sept. 29, 2012. Resi- 
dence: Oak Creek, Colo....Michelle Poulos 
J.D. 06, M.S. ’06 to Jackson Stasny on Jan. 20, 
2012. Residence: Alexandria, Va....Kelly Nicole 
FitzGerald B.S.E. ’07 to Matthew Greer on May 
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18, 2013. Residence: Atlanta...Peter Michael 
Gebhard B.S.E. 07 to Feini Qu B.S.E. 09 on 
May 11, 2013. Residence: Philadelphia... 
Zachary Maurides 07 to Melissa Brasse 11 
on June 30, 2013. Residence: Durham...Laura 
Anzaldi 08 to Christopher Mike on Oct. 20, 
2012. Residence: Nashville, Tenn....Joseph Gill 
Christenbury '08, M.D. 13 to Kathryn Byrne 
on Sept. 22, 2012. Residence: New York... 
Michael Palmer ’08 and Cynthia Rabi- 
novitz 08 on March 9, 2013. Residence: New 
York...Swati Patel M.B.A. ’08 to Sanjay P. 
Gupta on Nov. 10, 2012. Residence: New York.... 
Trisha Kathryn Voeltz A.H.C. ’08 to Justin 
Fleshman on Dec. 7, 2012. Residence: Springfield, 
Va....David Graham ’09 to Leslie Griffith (09 
on March 16, 2013. Residence: Washington... 
Frank Sharp Holleman IV 709 to Mary 
Mitchell Via 09 on April 13, 2013. Residence: 
Alexandria, Va....Amanda Knutson B.S.E. ’09 
to John Daly on March 9, 2013. Residence: Cary, 
N.C....Jaymeson Morris 09 to Hilary Lynn 
Cole 711 on May 19, 2013. Residence: Raleigh... 
Melanie Elaine Wright ’09 to Adam Seth Fox 
on Noy. 17, 2012. Residence: West Windsor, N.J. 


Births & Adoptions 

Avery Elizabeth to Karen Cowdery Caruth 00 
and Brian J. Caruth on Noy. 30, 2012...Ashley 
Catherine to Taylor Smith Day '00 and John 
“Nate” Day B.S.E. ’01 on April 27, 2013... 
Camilla Marie to Jason H. Park ’00 and Kristen 
Bray Park on March 16, 2013...Connor Nolan to 
Julie Reeve Schuette ’00 and A. Jesse 
Schuette Jr. B.S.E. 00 on March 28, 2013... 
Natalie Jasmine to Peter D. Smith 00 and 
Emily T. Amanatullah 02 on June 12, 2012... 
Grant Douglas to Erica Williams Cummings 
‘01 and David D. Cummings ’02 on April 17, 
2013...Andrew Briggs to Sara Harris Eaton 01 
and Tyler Eaton on March 7, 2013...Sarah-Lynne 
to Princess Love Greene 01 and Carlos J. 
Greene Jr. on Feb. 5, 2013... William Gray to 
Amanda Gray-Motsinger Huttenlocher 
01 and Michael R. Huttenlocher on March 26, 
2013...John Herschel Daniel Klock to Kevin A. 
Klock ’01 and Teresa Klock-Taube on Jan. 8, 
2013...Levi Michael to Marla Schonwald 
Paper ’01 and Matthew E. Paper on July 31, 
2012...Grace Elizabeth to Elizabeth Hilden- 
brand Wirmani ’01 and Andrew O. Wirmani 
on May 6, 2013...Charlotte Elizabeth to Sarah 
Barbee Erreca (2 and Michael Erreca on Jan. 
28, 2013...Eve Myers to Elizabeth Fulk Linci- 
come ’(2 and Scott Lincicome on Feb. 4, 2013... 
Zachary Bruce to Bradley J. McMinn 02 and 
Melanie Truesdale McMinn 02 on May 13, 
2013...Edward Bradley to Alison Richards 
Miller 02 and Joe Miller on July 5, 2013...Kylie 
Lynn to Gregg A. Wurster M.B.A. 03 and 
Julie Lauer Wurster 98, M.B.A. 03 on May 
13, 2013...Gray Douglas to Land Douglas 
Elliott 04 and Joseph T. Elliott B.S.E. ’04, 
M.B.A. °10 on May 29, 2013...Dwight Tyrone 
Hughes Jr. to Kandi Chitman Hughes ’04 and 
Dwight T. Hughes on May 1, 2013... William Col- 
lier to Kimberly B. Usey G 04 and Michael C. 
Usey on May 16, 2013...Mary Butler to Bran- 
don J. Goodwin '06 and Paige Sparkman 
Goodwin ’06 on June 18, 2013...Gabriel Easton 
to Jennifer Moody Skeesick D.PT. 06 and 
Anthony Skeesick on April 15, 2013...Elise Char- 
lotte to Jennifer A. Perry Ph.D. ’07 and Jared 
Perry on May 21, 2013...Luc Claire to Andrea 
Mohamed M.B.A. 08 and Raphael |. Mo- 
hamed M.B.A. ’08 on June 4, 2013. 
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2010s 


Christopher Edelman ‘11 was named a mem- 
ber of Costa Rica's United Nations delegation and 
is working to support the Costa Rican mission in 
negotiations on the Arms [rade Treaty. 


Ji-Hyeun Kwon-Min ‘11 was awarded a 2013 

Thomas R. Pickering Graduate Foreign Affairs Fel 
lowship. She will be pursuing a master’s degree in 

Spain as a Fulbright Scholar. 


Lindsey M. Wallace °11 was awarded the Ad- 
vancement of Animal Law Scholarship by the Ani- 
mal Legal Defense Fund. She is in her third year at 
Georgetown University Law Center, where she is 
on the advisory board of the university's Student 
Animal Legal Defense Fund chapter. 


Baye Elizabeth Cobb ’12 was featured in an 
article in The News & Observer of Raleigh for her 
work at Teach For America. 


William A. Litvack 12, Samuel A. Mogil 
’12, Austen B. Vernon ’12, and Charles N. 
Wieser ’12 developed an event-planning and 
funding platform called SquadUP. The startup uses 
one page to sync e-mail and social network contacts 
to create and share events and allow users to register 
by credit card. They are in the midst of their beta 
launch in New York. 


Megan R. Weinand ’12 was awarded a Point 
Scholarship at Boston University School of Medi- 
cine. She plans to advocate for marginalized com- 
munities as a pro bono physician on the national, 
international, clinical, and policy level. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Elena Walker M.B.A. °10 to Lukas E. Mark- 
walder on May 4, 2013. Residence: Hong Kong... 
Melissa Ashley Brasse 11 to Zachary 
James Maurides '07 on June 30, 2013. Resi- 
dence: Durham...Elise Nicole Cargill °11 to 
Graham Christopher Sharpe ‘11 on June 15, 
2013. Residence: Fort Worth, Texas...Hilary 
Lynn Cole ’11 to Jaymeson Morris (09 on 
May 19, 2013. Residence: Raleigh...Muyinatu 
Lediju Ph.D. ’12 to Renaldo Bell on July 31, 
2011. Residence: Towson, Md....Mollie O’Mara 
M.HLS. 12 to Jeffrey Lindholm on Oct. 6, 2012. 
Residence: Southport, N.C....Alana Estelle 
Popp M.B.A. 712 to Scott Mitchell on June 1, 
2013. Residence: St. Paul, Minn....Katherine 
Warren ’12 to Casey Oliver on May 26, 2013. 
Residence: Knoxville, Tenn. 


Births & Adoptions 

Ira Raman to Aparna Bhaduri M.B.A. 710 and 
Don Raman on Jan. 1, 2013...James Prentis to 
Jacob P. Wood ’10 and Kimberly Keeney 
Wood ’10 on May 23, 2013. 


INMEMORIAM 


Virginia Weatherspoon Eldridge 34 of 
McLean, Va., on April 19, 2013. Survivors include 
three daughters. 


James R. Rupert ’34 of Grayson, Ky., on April 
10, 2013. He owned and managed Ruperts De- 
partment Store in Grayson for 35 years until his re- 
tirement. He is survived by two daughters, four 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 
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James W. Gambrell 35 of Aclanta, on Jan. 15, 
2012. He spent 35 years with the U.S. Geological 
Survey before retiring as chief district engineer. He 
is survived by his wife, Patricia; two daughters; a 
stepdaughter; four grandchildren; four step-grand- 
children; seven great-grandchildren; and a great- 
great-grandchild. 


Annie-Laurie Newsome Bugg 36 of Pitts- 
boro, N.C., on April 4, 2013. She was president of 
the Durham Better Health Foundation and a 
trustee of N.C. Central University. She also trained 
Labradors in the Licensed Retriever Field Trials. She 
is survived by two sons, including John E. Bugg 
66 and his wife, Sally E. Miller Bugg ‘69; two 
daughters; a brother, John W. Newsome 40; 
12 grandchildren; and 16 great-grandchildren. 


Charles W. Kunkle Jr. 36 of Westmont, Pa., 
on March 23, 2013. He served as a night-fighter di- 
rector officer in World War II. He was chairman of 
Cambria County War Memorial Corp. and the 
University of Pittsburgh-Johnstown. He was also a 
board member of Johnstown Savings Bank for 34 
years and Conemaugh Memorial Hospital for 36 
years. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy Gray 
Kunkle °36; his son, Kim W. Kunkle °76; and 
grandchildren Lindsay Kunkle °10 and Kyle C. 
Kunkle °14. 


Charles R. Hoffman 7°38, L 41 of Pacific Grove, 
Calif., on March 18, 2013. Survivors include his son. 


Pat Ireland Nixon Jr. M.D. 39 of San Anto- 

nio, on Oct. 20, 2012. He is survived by his wife, 

Della; two daughters; two sons; a brother; and nu- 
merous grandchildren. 


Alvin R. Ruskin °39 of Stamford, Conn., on 
March 7, 2013. He served on the city council of 
New Rochelle, N.Y., beginning in 1955 and was 
elected to the first of two mayoral terms in 1963. 
He later became a state judge. He is survived by a 
son, a daughter, a brother, and four grandchildren. 


Virginia Leon Waldrop 39 of Jonas Ridge, 
N.C., on April 6, 2013. Survivors include her 
daughter and two sons. 


Ira J. Jackson °41 of Owatonna, Minn., on Jan. 
27, 2013. He served in the Navy Medical Corps 
and later became a neurosurgeon. He was honored 
by the Mexican Neurosurgery Society in 1986 and, 
along with his wife, later cofounded the department 
of prints and drawings at the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Houston. He is survived by two daughters, two 
sons, and eight grandchildren. 


Roy V. Knowles 741 of Deland, Fla., on April 
19, 2013. He served in the Army in World War II. 
Later, he became vice president of Golden Gem 
Citrus. He is survived by two sons, three daughters, 
10 grandchildren, and 15 great-grandchildren. 


Robert Mellon ’41 of Exeter, Pa., on April 12, 
2013. He served in the Army during World War II 
as a medical officer and later had a private practice 
in psychiatry and consulted with many local agen- 
cies. He is survived by his wife, Joan Seiden- 
man Mellon ’45; a daughter; four sons; two 
sisters; and a granddaughter. 


Mary F. Raysor McGinty ’42 of Greenville, 
S.C., on May 5, 2013. She retired as director of 
budgets from the Greenville County school district. 
She also taught accounting at Greenville Technical 


College for 15 years. She was a community volun- 
teer and served on the board of trustees and board 
of stewards of the Buncombe Street United 
Methodist Church, where she was a member for 
more than 80 years. Survivors include three daugh- 
ters, four grandsons, and eight great-grandchildren. 


Edward A. Stonesifer Jr. 42 of Baltimore, on 
Jan. 14, 2012. Survivors include his wife, Dorothy; 
a daughter; a son; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Elizabeth W. Hough Wilkinson 42 of 
Williamsport, Pa., on April 1, 2013. She served on 
the board of the Lycoming United Fund, the Red 
Cross, and a number of other organizations. She is 
survived by a son, a daughter, four grandchildren, 
and five great-grandchildren. 


Frank H. Field '43, A.M. °44, Ph.D. °48 of 
Houston, on April 12, 2013. He worked in mass 
spectrometry at Humble Oil & Refining Co. before 
leaving to form a laboratory at Rockefeller Univer- 
sity, from which he retired as Camille and Henry 
Dreyfus Professor in 1989. He received awards 
from the American Chemical Society, the American 
Society for Mass Spectrometry, and other profes- 
sional societies. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn; 
two sons; three stepdaughters; a grandson; and sey- 
eral step-grandchildren. 


Lois Hooper Gould °43 of Westwood, N.J., on 
Feb. 21, 2010. She is survived by a daughter. 


Katherine “Kappy” McGranahan 
Holditch °43 of Little River, N.C., on April 8, 
2013. She worked for Wright Machinery Co. for 
25 years before pursuing advertising. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters, a sister, a brother, and 
three grandchildren. 


Frances R. Harrison Malcolm ‘43 of Win- 
ston-Salem, on May 6, 2013. She was a community 
volunteer, particularly in church ministry. She is 
survived by two sons, a daughter, a sister, eight 
grandchildren, and 20 great-grandchildren. 


George F. Fordham M.D. ’44 of Mullens, 
W.Va., on March 15, 2013. He practiced medicine 
in Raleigh and Wyoming counties for 40 years and 
was a member of a number of professional organi- 
zations. He is survived by a son, a daughter, two 
granddaughters, and four great-grandchildren. 


Francis E. Kelly Jr. 44 of New York, on April 
8, 2013. He received the Purple Heart for his serv- 
ice in World War II and later worked in the broker- 
age business. He was a Knight of Malta, founder of 
the First Friday Club in Garden City, N.Y., and a 
cofounder of Holy Child Academy in Old West- 
bury, N.Y. He is survived by his wife, Virginia; two 
daughters, Linda A. Kelly Mennis °74 and her 
husband, Daniel L. Mennis ’74, and Elizabeth 
M. Kelly Morten ’77; five sons, including Fran- 
cis E. “Ted” Kelly III °75, M.B.A. °81 and 
John P. Kelly 80, M.B.A. ’85; 13 grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


M. Elizabeth Long King 744 of Baltimore, on 
March 15, 2012. She is survived by a son, a 
daughter, two stepsons, a stepdaughter, and 15 
grandchildren. 


Peter P. Mitrushi '44 of Bristol, Tenn., on June 
18, 2012. He served in the Marine Corps and re- 
tired as a major. Later, he entered the life-insurance 
industry. In 1975, he was named Man of the Year 
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of lennessee tot his contributions to the industry, 
and he served as a tennis coach al King ¢ ollege 
from 1990 to 1992. He is survived by his wife, 


Pegey; two daughters; and two grandchildren. 


George Peter Balitsaris 45 of Knoxville, 
lenn., on Feb. 25, 2011. He began practicing law 
in Knoxville in 1950 and was elected a judge in the 
new Criminal Court, Division II, where he served 
until his retirement in 1990. He is survived by his 
wife, Julianne; two daughters; three grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren, 


Arnold D. Belcher B. Div. 45 of Dunbar, Va., 
on Noy. 15, 2012. He served United Methodist 
churches in West Virginia for more than 40 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Helen; two sons; a sister; 
three grandchildren; and six great-grandchildren. 


Thomas B. Ferguson ‘45, B.S.M. 47, M.D. 
’47 of St. Louis, on May 26, 2013. He was profes- 
sor emeritus of cardiothoracic surgery at the Wash 
ington University School of Medicine in St. Louis 
and spent the majority of his long career there. In 
2009, he received the Lifetime Achievement Award 
from the American Association for Thoracic Sur- 
gery. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth Shan- 
ley Ferguson 47; a daughter; two sons, 
including Thomas Bruce Ferguson Jr. HS 
87, HS °88 and his wife, Candice K. Lilley 
Ferguson B.H.S. ’76; six grandchildren; and a 


great-grandson. 


G. Ray Jordan Jr. 45 of San Diego, on Feb. 10, 
2012. He helped establish the Department of Reli- 
gious Studies at San Diego State University and was 
its chair and professor for many years. He is sur- 





vived by his wife, Connie; three daughters; and nu 
merous grandchildren. 


Dorothy E. Evans MacDougall 45 of York, 
Pa., on March 15, 2013. She was a deacon of First 
Presbyterian Church of York and was a member of 
the York County Medical Society Alliance, the 
PE.O. Sisterhood, and the Order of the Eastern 
Star. She is survived by her husband, Howard; a 
daughter; two sons; and 13 grandchildren. 


Ellen Mordecai Welles ‘45 of Raleigh, on 
April 19, 2013. She was a horseback riding instruc- 
tor for more than 40 years at Triton Stables, the 
hunt-seat riding establishment she founded in 
1969. She received a lifetime achievement award 
and was named Horsewoman of the Year by the 
North Carolina Hunter-Jumper Association. She 
also was a swimming instructor at Hayes Barton 
swimming pool. She is survived by a brother, three 


daughters, three sons, four grandchildren, and three 


great-grandchildren. 


Maxwell “Mack” Emerman 46 of Miami 
Beach, Fla., on May 17, 2013. He served in the 
Navy in World War II. He later founded Criteria 
Recording Studios in Miami, where artists includ- 
ing Eric Clapton, the Allman Brothers, Fleetwood 
Mac, the Bee Gees, and Aretha Franklin recorded 
some of their iconic work. He is survived by two 
daughters, two grandchildren, and two great-grand- 
children. 


Rudolph E. Lenczyk 746 of Palm Coast, Fla., 
on March 6, 2013. He served for 29 years in the 
Coast Guard, retiring as captain, and received a 
number of medals, including the National Defense 
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Service Medal with one Bronze Star, and the World 
War II Victory Medal. He is survived by two step- 
sons, two stepdaughters, three sisters, three grand- 
daughters, and two great-grandchildren. 


Holland Braudis “Dusty” Leonard Jr. 46 
of High Point, N.C., on April 4, 2013. He prac- 
ticed pharmacology for 50 years and remained a 
volunteer at High Point Memorial outpatient clinic 
after his retirement. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, six grandchildren, and 10 great-grandchildren. 


Donald V. Mahony °46 M.D. ’48 of Blooming- 
ton, Minn., on April 23, 2013. He served in the 
Navy during the Korean War and practice cardiol- 
ogy in Fullerton, Calif, for more than 30 years. He 
is survived by his wife, Margaret Lowrie Ma- 
hony '46; a son; four daughters, including Diane 
Mahony Monrad ’72 and her husband, John 
R. Monrad A.M. ’72, Cheryl Mahony M.D. 
‘77, and Janice Mahony M.B.A. ’83; four 
granddaughters, including Margaret M. Mon- 
rad ‘(2 and Elizabeth K. Monrad 07; anda 


great-grandson. 


James Esteban Masson °46 of Longwood, 
Fla., on April 23, 2013. He was a staff sergeant in 
the Army in the Korean War. He later opened and 
operated the first travel agency in Gainesville, Fla., 
for many years. He is survived by three daughters, a 
son, a brother, two sisters, and a granddaughter. 


Claibourne W. Poindexter ’46 of Winston- 
Salem, on March 16, 2013. He served in the Navy 
Reserve as an electronic technician's mate during 
World War II. He later spent his career as an associ- 
ate in his father’s dental practice. He and his wife 
helped create the Greensboro Opera Company. He 
served in a number of leadership roles in profes- 
sional dental organizations, including as president 
of the North Carolina Dental Society. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Emma; four sons, including 
Christian T. Poindexter ’89 and his wife, Jen- 
nifer E. Fenwick Poindexter ’89; and five 
grandchildren. 


Audrey E. Bashore Butcher ’47 of Temecula, 
Calif. on March 5, 2013. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Edward. 


Alan Bruce Chase B.S.M.E. ’47 of Irvine, 
Calif., on March 16, 2013. He is survived by his 
wife, Shirley, and two children. 


Hubert K. Clark B.S.M.E. ’47 of Newport 
News, Va., on April 13, 2013. He retired as assis- 
tant director for systems engineering and operations 
at NASA’s Langley Research Center after a 33-year 
career before spending another six years as the cor- 
porate vice president of Micro Craft Inc., Hampton 
Division. He also taught Sunday school at Hilton 
Baptist Church, where he served as a trustee. He is 
survived by his wife, Georgia; a daughter; two sons; 
four grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Virginia Gregory Duncan R.N. °47, B.S.N. 
’48 of Fernandina Beach, Fla., on April 9, 2013. 
She was a registered nurse for the public health de- 
partment in Tavares, Fla., and later worked in geri- 
atric care in Lake County, Fla., and in real estate. 
She is survived by three sons, including Gregory 
F. Duncan M.Div. ’77; seven grandchildren; and 
three great-grandchildren. 


John C. Ellis Jr. B.S.M.E. °47 of Pass Christian, 


Miss., on Oct. 21, 2011. He founded his own real 


| 





estate and insurance company and was involved in 
commercial property development. He is survived 
by his wife, Alicia; two daughters; two sons; 11 
grandchildren; and seven great-grandchildren. 


Robert C. Howard B. Div. ’47 of Jackson, 
Minn. He is survived by his wife, Eleanor; a daugh- 
ter; a son; a brother; and a granddaughter. 


Lillian Frances Hudson °47 of Littleton, Colo., 
on April 19, 2013. She was an assistant professor of 
foreign languages at Ball State University and then 
director of pupil personnel services at the Burris 
Laboratory School. She then spent many years as a 
professor and legal assistant and taught English as a 
second language at the community college of Den- 
ver. She is survived by two daughters, four grand- 
sons, and a great-grandson. 


John Marshall McCoy B.S.M. ’47, M.D. 47 of 
Hilton Head, S.C., on May 8, 2013. He served in 
the Navy Reserve and later in the Army Medical 
Corps, where he attained the rank of major. He prac- 
ticed internal medicine in Atlanta for 40 years. He 
also served as a faculty member at Emory University 
Medical School and served in a number of leadership 
roles at Northside Hospital and other medical organ- 
izations. He is survived by a daughter, a son, a sister, 
two grandchildren, and a great-grandson. 


Verlyn B. “Bill” Stalets 47 of Dallas, on 
March 24, 2013. He served as a lieutenant in the 
Navy. He later worked as a CPA at LTV Aerospace 
for more than 30 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Irene; two sons; a sister; and a granddaughter. 


Harvey L. Watson °47 of Durham, on April 12, 
2013. He was a minister in the North Carolina 
Conference of the United Methodist Church. He is 
survived by his wife, Elizabeth; a daughter, Amy 
S. Watson Briceno 778; two sons; and 10 
grandchildren. 


Wilford L. Whitley Jr. J.D. ’47 of Plymouth, 
N.C., on Jan. 29, 2013. He was admitted to the 
state bar of North Carolina in 1947; the bar of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in 1965; and the bar of the 
District of Columbia in 1978. He worked for the 
U.S. Department of Justice as a trial lawyer and was 
named the senior trial lawyer and litigation adviser 
to the assistant attorney general, antitrust division. 
He is survived by his wife, Bertha, and two sons. 


Pauline P. Bryson Collins A.M. ’48 of 
Amherst, Mass., on April 4, 2013. She spent a year 
in the Hispanic division at the Library of Congress 
and became the director of the Hampshire Inter-Li- 
brary Center of the Five College Consortium of 
Western Massachusetts (Amherst, Hampshire, 
Mount Holyoke, and Smith colleges, and the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts-Amherst). She later joined 
the University of Massachusetts library staff and 
was on the steering committee of the Latin Ameri- 
can studies program. She is survived by a sister. 


Julia L. Pinnix Elrod ’48 of Greensboro, on 
April 5, 2013. She worked at IBM in Nashville, 
Tenn., and was a docent at the Greensboro Histori- 
cal Museum. She was also a longtime volunteer for 
Meals on Wheels. She is survived by three daugh- 


ters, six grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Audrey Thompson Green °48 of Marion, 
S.C., on April 4, 2013. She worked with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in Marion County and 
was a member and former president of the Marion 


Pilot Club. She is survived by two sons, three 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


James E. Leary 48 of Memphis, Tenn., on 
March 13, 2013. He served in the Army before be- 
coming a first lieutenant in the Counterintelligence 
Corps. He later graduated from the Southern Uni- 
versity School of Law and began to practice law in 
1954. He was admitted to practice in the U.S. 
Supreme Court in 1976. He is survived by two 
daughters, a grandson, and a great-granddaughter. 


Ruth E. Northrop Madlon ’48 of Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y., on May 22, 2013. She spent her career as 
a librarian at Dutchess Day School. She is survived 
by three daughters, two sons, 13 grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren. 


Edith Warren Blackard “Blackie” Mead- 
ows 748 of Knoxville, Tenn., on March 1, 2013. 
She was a teacher in Bristol, Va., and later earned an 
M.Ed. from the University of Southern California. 
She was an officer of the Junior League of 
Kingsport, a board member of the YWCA of Co- 
lumbia, S.C., and a delegate to the annual United 
Methodist Church conference for nine years. She is 
survived by a son, a daughter, a sister, Louise C. 
Blackard Wexler °54; four grandchildren; and 
two cousins, William R. Blackard Jr. 65 and 
William H. Inman II 73. 


Charles H. Peete Jr., H.S. 48 of Durham, on 
May 26, 2013. He served on active duty with a 
U.S. Naval Hospital before returning to Duke as 
an assistant professor of obstetrics and gynecology 
at the medical center, where he spent 38 years. 

He is survived by two daughters, two sons, includ- 
ing William G. Peete °87; a sister-in-law, 
Mary F. Hart Peete ’60, M.Ed. ’79; and five 
grandchildren. 


Gladys M. McManaway Poindexter R.N. 48 
of Winston-Salem, on March 12, 2013. She was a 
nursing instructor at Forsyth Technical Community 
College for more than 20 years. She was an active 
member of Centenary United Methodist Church 
and participated in numerous missionary trips. She 
is survived by a daughter, two sons, and three grand- 


children. 


George S. Skinner LL.B. 48 of Alexandria, 
Va., on March 1, 2013. He served in the Marine 
Corps as a first lieutenant and was a mortar captain 
during World War II. He retired as a major, and 
was awarded the Bronze Star. He became an assis- 
tant legislative council to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives and drafted legislation expanding student 
grants and loans. He is survived by two children, a 
granddaughter, two step-grandchildren, and two 
step-great-grandchildren. 


Sara Schwartz Sommers °48 of Orlando, 
Fla., on March 8, 2013. She was an educator for 
28 years and an employee of Dade County Credit 
Union for eight years and volunteered at the 
Miami Dade County police department. Survivors 
include her husband, Norman; two daughters; and 
a son. 


James J. Austin '49 of Richardson, Texas, on 
May 10, 2013. He retired from Texas Instruments 
in 1989. He is survived by two daughters, a sister, 
and four grandchildren. 


Nancy L. Alexander Golieb 49 of New York, 
on Feb. 19, 2013. She is survived by her husband, 
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Abner; a daughter; a son, John A. Golieb °76, 
and his wife, Marianne Klein Golieb °76; two 
sisters; four grandchildren; and a great-grandson. 


Alla P. “Buddy” Mulligan Jr. 49 of Little 
Rock, Ark., on March 26, 2013. He played both 
football and golf at Duke. He served in the Navy 
and later worked for Shell Oil Co. for 25 years. He 
left to purchase and operate the Southern Co. of 
North Little Rock. He is survived by two daughters, 
a son, a sister, and two granddaughters. 


Sally H. Williams Smisson ‘49 of Raleigh, on 
March 11, 2013. She was a radio continuity writer 
in Raleigh and Chattanooga for several years. She 
then taught English at Broughton High School for 
26 years and served as the chair of the English de- 
partment. She is survived by four sons and a grand- 


daughter. 


William J. Smith Jr. 49 of Clearwater, Fla., on 
Feb. 11, 2013. He opened South East Air Condi- 
tioning in 1971, where he worked until his retire- 
ment in 1984. He is survived by a sister and 
extended family. 


Paul C. Stottlemyer B.S.C.E. ’49 of Cypress, 
Calif., on Dec. 28, 2012. He was a former presi- 
dent of the Universal Round Dance Council (now 
the International Choreographed Ballroom Dance 
Association) and a leader of National Carousel 
Club 303. Survivors include his wife, Betty, and 
two sons. 


Marion Frederick Toms 49 of Hendersonville, 
N.C., on March 15, 2013. He served in the Navy 
in World War I] and the Korean War. He practiced 
law briefly in Mississippi before owning and operat- 
ing Fred Toms Furniture in Hendersonville. He is 
survived by his wife, Elizabeth; a daughter; two 
brothers, Robert Lee Toms Sr. J.D. 65 and 
James H. Toms LL.B. ’68; and a nephew, 
Robert Lee Toms Jr. J.D ’84. 


George B. Werk ’49 of Durham, on May 11, 
2013. He served in the Navy in World War II and 
spent much of his time traveling and supporting 
the arts. He is survived by extended family. 


Nell R. Perkins Bethany B.S.N. 50, R.N. 50 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., on April 26, 2013. She was a 
charter member of the board of visitors of the Cap- 
stone College of Nursing at the University of Ala- 
bama. Survivors include her husband, Joe J. 
Bethany Jr. M.D. ’52; three daughters; a sister; a 
brother; and seven grandchildren. 


Warren T. Doolittle M.F. 50 of Manassas, Va., 
on March 20, 2013. He served in World War II 
and the Korean War and received the Distin- 
guished Cross, the Air Medal with three Oak Leaf 
Clusters, the European Theater of Operations 
Medal with five Bronze Stars, and the Korean Serv- 
ice Medal. He later became the director of research 
for the northeastern U.S. in the U.S. Forest Service 
and retired as associate deputy chief for research 
after 38 years of service. In retirement, he served 

15 years as president of the International Society of 
Tropical Foresters, and he received Duke's Charles 
W/. Ralston Award for Distinguished Alumni in 
1990. He is survived by his wife, Jane Anne; a 
daughter; two sons; four grandchildren; and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Leonard H. Schuyler M.D. ’50 of Hackensack, 
N.J., on May 10, 2013. He served in the Army in 
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World War I and was an attending physician at 
New York Presbyterian Hospital for more than 50 
years. Survivors include his wife, May; a daughter; 
and two grandchildren, 


James G. Ware ‘50 of Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
March 6, 2013. For 30 years, he taught math at the 
University of Tennessee-Chattanooga, where he 
served as the head of the math department for 20 
years. He was also a member of the Kiwanis for 40 
years, and he served as governor for its Kentucky- 
Tennessee district from 1996 to 1997. Survivors in- 


clude a daughter and a grandson. 


Jerome Rex Eatman PT. Cert. '51 of Raleigh, 
on April 29, 2013. He served as a second lieutenant 
in the Air Force and practiced chiropractic medi- 
cine in Raleigh for 46 years. He also served numer- 
ous terms as the president of the North Carolina 
Thoroughbred Breeders Association and the North 
Carolina Horse Council. He is survived by a son, a 
daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Russell D. Foster LL.B. 51 of Renton, Wash., 
on Feb. 24, 2013. 


Alma S. Cato Johnson 51 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on Nov. 17, 2012. 


Benjamin F. “Dick” Lane ’51 of Midland, 
N.C., on April 13, 2013. He served in the Navy in 
World War II, received four Battle Stars and the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, and retired from the 
Navy Reserve as a lieutenant commander in 1965. 
He spent the rest of his career in the financial in- 
dustry, retiring from Intercarolina Financial Services 
Inc. as a senior account executive. He was an active 
Mason and Shriner. He is survived by two sons, 
three daughters, 11 grandchildren, and five great- 
grandchildren. 


William S. McGranahan ’51 of Sea Level, 
N.C., on April 19, 2013. He spent his career with 
Richardson-Vicks Inc., becoming vice president of 
marketing and advertising. He also served on the 
board of several professional advertising associa- 
tions. He is survived by a daughter, Jennifer J. 
McGranahan Schottke 80; two granddaugh- 


ters; and a sister. 


M. Littleton Meeks Ph.D. °51 of Lexington, 
Mass., on May 17, 2013. He served in the Navy 
during World War II. He taught at Clemson and 
Georgia Tech universities before working as a radio 
astronomer with MIT's Lincoln Laboratory for 
more than 20 years. After retiring, he founded 
Lexia, a company that developed computer-based 
systems to teach reading to dyslexic children. He is 
survived by four sons, a daughter, a sister, and five 
grandchildren. 


Margaret Flarsheim Moseson 51 of 
Louisville, Ky., on April 8, 2013. She was a psycho- 
metrician at the Louisville Twin Study. She served 
in leadership capacities for the National Council of 
Jewish Women-Louisville, the Adath Israel Sister- 
hood, the League of Women Voters, and the Red 
Cross. She tutored elementary-school children for 
many years and volunteered with a number of other 
organizations. She is survived by her husband, 
Louis; two sons; a daughter; and six grandchildren. 


J. William Strott °51 of Summit, N.J., on 
March 19, 2013. He served in the Marine Corps as 
a fighter pilot in World War II. At Duke, he let 


tered in lacrosse for three years and later yolun- 
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teered with the Summit youth lacrosse program. He 
spent his 41-year career with Merrill Lynch as an 
account executive in Toronto, Canada. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Kathleen; two sons; two daugh- 
ters, including Elizabeth S. Strott 97; a 


brother; and 10 grandchildren, 


Marylee Y. Swanson’5! of Acianta, on March 
20, 2013. She was a legal secretary for 30 years, and 
later became a buyer and promotional assistant for 
the Tog Shop. She is survived by her extended family. 


Alvin A. Wilson M.Div. 51 of Lenoir, N.C., on 
Feb. 2, 2013. Together with his wife, he served 
churches throughout western North Carolina for 
38 years. Survivors include his wife, Ruth; two sons; 
and a granddaughter. 


Frank T. Crawford °52 of Alcoa, Tenn., on Dee. 
19, 2012. Survivors include his wife, Naomi. 


Houston N. Maddox ’52 of Greensboro, on 
Dec. 12, 2012. He is survived by a daughter, a 
brother, and eight grandchildren. 


Robert F. McKee M.Div. 52 of Spartanburg, 
S.C., on July 9, 2012. He served in the United 
Methodist Church in the Eastern North Carolina 
Conference. He is survived by two daughters and 
two granddaughters. 


Barry McNair ‘52 of Washington, on March 8, 
2013. He served in the Navy Dental Corps and re- 
ceived his specialty training at Columbia University. 
In 1964, he established his orthodontic practice in 
Vienna, Va., and later in Reston and Herndon. He 
is survived by his wife, Deborah; a daughter; a son; 
and a sister. 


Duane W. Myers ’52 of Richmond, Va., on May 
1, 2013. He was a paratrooper in Japan after World 
War II before working with Standard Oil Co. for 
34 years, from which he retired as an executive. He 
is survived by two daughters, a son, two sisters, and 
three grandchildren. 


Joseph M. Nidermaier 52 of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on March 23, 2013. He served in the Army 
in the Korean War before working for Western 
Union International in New York. He is survived by 
two daughters and two granddaughters. 


Peter Petruchik B.S.M.E. 52 of Mansfield, 
Mass., on May 25, 2013. His career was in wire and 
cable management, working for ITT Corp. and as 
president of Brand Rex in Willimantic, Conn. He is 
survived by his wife, Florence; three daughters; two 
sons; and 11 grandchildren. 


Preston J. Tracey Sr. B.S.M.E. 52 of Ashland 
City, Tenn., on March 20, 2013. He served in the 
Marine Corps from 1941 until the end of World 
War IL. After Duke, he worked at DuPont, where 
he retired after a 31-year career. He is survived by 
his wife, Edna; a son; a sister; two granddaughters; 
and three great-grandchildren. 


William P. Beauchef °53 of Panama City 
Beach, Fla., on May 7, 2013. He worked for 42 
years in the petrochemical industry in various sales 
and management positions. He is survived by his 
wife, Charlotte; two sons; and a daughter. 


Thomas T. Buckley °53 of Toms River, N.J., on 
April 10, 2013. He worked for many years for his 
family’s business, Wall Products, retiring as an in- 


surance representative. He also volunteered as a fire 
police officer for nearly 20 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Patricia; two sons; two daughters; and 
seven grandchildren, 


Donald F. Castor °53 of Tampa, Fla., on April 9, 
2013. He was assistant director of Miami Legal 
Services and the executive director of the board of 
the Bay Area Legal Services. Following a career in 
private practice, he served for two years as a Hills- 
borough County Court judge before his retirement. 
He is survived by his wife, Mickey; two daughters; a 
son; two stepsons; a stepdaughter; six grandchil- 
dren; four step-grandchildren; and three cousins, 
Raymond O. McDonald 46, Mary H. Daw- 
son ’53, and Mary Belle Stott Gilbert 54. 


Richard J. Heath °53 of Johnston City, IIl., on 
March 7, 2013. He served as a first lieutenant in 
the Army before becoming vice president of L.S. 
Heath & Sons until 1969. He is survived by his 
wife, Peggy; a son; two daughters; a sister; six 
grandchildren; three step-grandchildren; and a 
great-step-grandson. 


William Walton Morris A.M. ’53 of Niles, 
Ohio, on April 28, 2013. He served in the Army 
during the Korean War. He later worked as a cost 
analyst at Thomas Steel and taught at a number of 
universities. He is survived by three sons, a daugh- 
ter, a brother, and six grandchildren. 


William B. Shipp B.S.C.E. 53 of Durham, on 
March 22, 2013 He worked for the American To- 
bacco Co. before serving in the Air Force during 
World War II. He later worked at Glenn L. Martin 
before joining the research engineering unit of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., where he served as 
director of engineering before retiring in 1986. He 
is survived by a daughter, a son, a granddaughter, 
and a step-granddaughter. 


Laura M. Gatewood Sudduth R.N. 53 of 
Newton, N.C., on April 12, 2013. She was a regis- 
tered nurse and a supervisor of nursing at a num- 
ber of hospitals. Survivors include a son; two 
daughters; a sister, Frances Gatewood B.S.N. 
50, R.N. °50; seven grandchildren; and six great- 
grandchildren. 


Joseph S. Epps 54 of Conover, N.C., on April 
24, 2013. He served in the Army during the Ko- 
rean War before joining his family’s printing busi- 
ness, of which he became owner and operator. He 
served as vice chairman of the Downtown Newton 
Development Association and as club president and 
district governor of the Newton Lions Club. He is 
survived by his wife, Betty; two sons; and two 
grandsons. 


Robert W. Thomas '54 of San Antonio, on 
Nov. 3, 2012. He served in the Air Force and later 
worked as an engineer for many years. He was a 
Mason, a Shriner, and a member of the Knights of 
Templar. 


Harold W. Hocker Jr. D.E. 55 of Durham, 
N.H., on May 19, 2013. He was on the faculty of 
forestry at the University of New Hampshire for 34 
years. He served terms as chair of the Department 
of Forest Resources and the Institute of Natural and 
Environmental Resources. He is survived by his 
wife, Dorothy, and a son. 


Lewis C. Johnson ’55 of Bluffton, S.C., on 
May 8, 2013. He served in the Army and later be- 





came a sales manager in Wilmington, N.C., for 29 
years. He is survived by his wife, Lois; a daughter; a 
sister; and four grandchildren. 


Stephen C. Paine A.M. 55 Ph.D. ’61 of Clute, 
Texas, on March 11, 2013. He is survived by two 
daughters and two grandchildren. 


H. Stanley Thames Ph.D. 55 of Denton, 
Texas, on April 16, 2013. He served for two years 
with the Marines at the end of World War II and 
later taught political science at a number of univer- 
sities, including at the University of North Texas for 
30 years. He helped found the southwest branch of 
the International Studies Association. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Esther A. Easley Thames 
A.M. °54; two daughters; a son; and four grand- 
children. 


Ray M. Atchison Ph.D. ’56 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on May 28, 2013. He spent 45 years as a pro- 
fessor of English at Samford University in Birming- 
ham and wrote several books. He is survived by a 
daughter, a son, and four grandsons. 


Ruby Gilbert Barnes B.S.N. °56 of Raleigh, on 
April 30, 2013. She spent 50 years in nursing edu- 
cation before retiring as director of the master of 
science in nursing Bee at UNC-Greensboro, 
where she was named professor emeritus of nursing. 
She was the recipient of the 1998 Excellence in 
Nursing Education Award from the North Carolina 
League for Nursing, among many other profes- 
sional and civic awards and accomplishments. She 
is survived by a stepson, a sister, two step-grandchil- 
dren, and seven step-great-grandchildren. 


Birt A. “Beersie” Beers B.Div. 56 of Grand 
Haven, Mich., on May 27, 2012. He served in the 
West Michigan Conference of the United 
Methodist Church, including Montague UMC and 
Muskegon Crestwood UMC, for 58 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Helen; two daughters; a sister; 
a brother; and two grandchildren. 


Boyd L. Daniels Ph.D. 56 of Durham, on 
March 28, 2013. He was ordained as a Presbyterian 
minister in 1950 and served pastorates in the 
Durham area as well as Knoxville, Tenn. He retired 
in 1989 as executive secretary of library services for 
the American Bible Society. His wife, Patricia 
Green G 05, died Dec. 13, 2012. He is survived 
by three daughters, two sons, a stepdaughter, a 
brother, and 12 grandchildren. 


Janice C. Smetana Goodyear PT. Cert. 56 
of Blacksburg, Va., on April 3, 2013. She was a reg- 
istered physical therapist who cared for patients 
throughout the New River Valley area in Virginia 
for 15 years. She is survived by her husband, David; 
two sons; a daughter; a brother; and two grandchil- 


dren. 


Richard E. Hug 7°56, M.E °57 of Arnold, Md., 
on May 4, 2013. He spent his career in industrial 
air-pollution control systems, serving as the presi- 
dent, chairman, and CEO of Environmental Ele- 
ments Corp. for 22 years. He was active in civic 
organizations, including serving as chairman of the 
Maryland Chamber of Commerce and on the 
board of Duke’s Nicholas School of the Environ- 
ment. He is survived by his wife, Lois-Ann; a son; a 
daughter; a sister; and four grandchildren. 
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Elmer Owen Kellum Jr. B.Div. 56 of Atlanta, 
on May 22, 2013. He served many years as a minis- 
ter for the United Methodist Church. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters, a son, and four 
grandchildren. 


Henry M. Pollock M.Div. 56 of Reidsville, 
N.C., on May 2, 2013. He was an elder in the 
Western North Carolina Conference of the United 
Methodist Church for 44 years and spent 20 of 
them as an Army chaplain. He served in Vietnam 
and received numerous awards, including the Meri- 
torious Service Medal and the Army Commenda- 
tion Medal with three Oak Leave Clusters. He also 
served as police chaplain and hospital chaplain in 
Hickory, N.C., and Reidsville. He is survived by his 
wife, Elizabeth; two daughters; two sons; three 
brothers; and two grandchildren. 


Richard A. Sebastian Jr. 56 of Silver Spring, 
Md., on March 28, 2013. He is survived by his 
wife, Marilyn D. Montgomery Sebastian 
°57; a daughter; and a son, Richard A. Sebast- 
ian III 86. 


Cary Whitaker 56 of Roanoke Rapids, N.C., 
on April 12, 2013. He was a clerk for the North 
Carolina Supreme Court and later worked for sev- 
eral law firms. He served as chairman of the Halifax 
County planning board for 15 years, among other 
community leadership positions. He is survived by 
his wife, June Wahmann Whitaker ’61; two 
daughters, including Elizabeth G. Whitaker 
M.D. ’93; a son; a brother; a granddaughter; and a 
cousin, Elizabeth C. Horne Lutz B.S.N. °57 
and her husband, Worth Arthur Lutz Jr. °55. 
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William Kappes Jr. HS °57 of Waynesboro, 
Va., on July 2, 2012. He served as a captain and 
chief of pediatric service in the Air Force and spent 
a 38-year career in pediatric practice. Survivors in- 
clude a daughter, two sons, a brother, and seven 
grandchildren 


Katherine A. Keller Maultsby B.S.N. ’57 of 
Burlington, N.C., on March 27, 2013. She taught 
nursing at Nash Technical Institute and Alamance 
Community College. She enjoyed a 50-year nursing 
career in Albemarle, Rocky Mount, and Burlington, 
including work as assistant director of nursing at 
Alamance County Hospital. She is survived by her 
husband, Thomas; four sons; a daughter; a brother; 
and 10 grandchildren. 


Robert E. Musgrave HS 57 of Danville, Va., 
on April 15, 2013. He served in the Air Force and 
later established the Danville Orthopedic Clinic 
and was its chief resident orthopedic surgeon. He 
also served as staff president of Danville Memorial 
Hospital, president of Danville Pittsylvania Acad- 
emy of Medicine, and president of the Virginia Or- 
thopedic Society. He is survived by his wife, Vickie; 
two daughters; and two grandchildren. 


Richard E. Wasserman °57 of Ossining, N.Y., 
on March 3, 2013. He left his career as an advertis- 
ing copywriter in his mid-50s to pursue his love of 
psychology. He received a master’s of social work 
from Yeshiva University and practiced as a psy- 
chotherapist into his early 70s. He is survived by his 
wife, Barbara, and a daughter. 


William L. Fleming °58 of Henderson, N.C., 
on April 20, 2013. He was the former owner of 
Henderson Fruit 8&¢ Produce Co. Inc. He also 
served on the Vance County board of commission- 
ers for 20 years and was its chairman in 1988, 
1992, and 1997. He is survived by his wife, Jane; 
three daughters; four grandchildren; and cousins, 
including Robert E. Fleming °51 and Robert 
F. Fleming ’66. 


Geraldine Y. Jarrett Hollabaugh 58 of Cir- 
cleville, Ohio, on April 9, 2013. She was a social 
worker in Canandaigua, N.Y., and Franklin County 
Children Services in Columbus, Ohio. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, James; three daughters; and 
nine grandchildren. 


John H. Lammert ’58 of Tucker, Ga., on March 
3, 2013. He was ordained in 1960 by the North 
Georgia Conference of the United Methodist 
Church. He served the YMCA for 24 years as pro- 
gram director for the Decatur and Atlanta North- 
side branches and was executive director of the 
Montgomery, Ala., South Branch YMCA and the 
Ashford Dunwoody YMCA in Atlanta. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Janice; a daughter; a son; a 
brother; and four grandsons. 


Robert L. Marsh Jr. ’58 of Long Beach, Calif., 
on May 23, 2013. He served in the Marine Corps, 
where he was a captain and fighter pilot. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Jeannie; a daughter; a son; eight 
grandchildren; and six great-grandchildren. 


William C. Morris Jr. 58 of New Orleans, on 
Oct. 29, 2012. Survivors include his wife, Sarah; 
two sons; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


William O. Scaife Jr. 58 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on March 2, 2013. He served in the Navy aboard 
the destroyer USS Hunt. He was a member of the 





Florida state bar and was an attorney for Winn- 
Dixie Stores Inc. He was a lifelong member of 
Riverside Park United Methodist Church, as well as 
chairman of the administrative board, treasurer, and 
a trustee of the church. He is survived by his wife, 
Geraldine; two sons; three daughters; 10 grandchil- 
dren; and a great-grandchild. 


Carl “Rusty” Stahleker III 58 of Plymouth, 
Md., on Jan. 27, 2013. Survivors include his wife, 
Mary Alice. 


Richard C. Stone ’58, M.D. ’62 of Las Vegas, 
on May 7, 2013. He served in the Army and the 
Army Reserve before practicing gastroenterology at 
the Dallas Medical & Surgical Clinic for 26 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Sandra, and two sons. 


Bruce Fischberg M.D. ’59 of West Newton, 
Mass., on May 25, 2013. He was an assistant clini- 
cal professor at Harvard Medical School and spent 
47 years in private psychiatric practice. He is sur- 
vived by three daughters, a son, and four grandsons. 


Lawton L. Foushee Jr. 59 of Sanford, N.C., 
on Novy. 8, 2012. He served in the Air Force, where 
he worked on presidential aircraft maintenance. 
Later, he spent many years working for Group 44 
racecars and retired in 1997. He is survived by a 
brother and a sister. 


Susan M. Hunsche Heil B.S.N. °59 of 
Spokane, Wash., on April 24, 2013. After working 
as a staff and surgical recovery nurse in Cincinnati 
and New York, she spent 15 years in clinical re- 
search. She is survived by her husband, James; a 
son; a daughter; a sister; and two granddaughters. 


William B. Novoa Ph.D. ’59 of Farmington, 
Conn., on April 10, 2013. He served in the Army 
in the Korean War and then taught biochemistry 
for eight years at Kansas University Medical Center 
and another 19 years at Central Connecticut State 
University. He is survived by a brother and a sister. 


Sheila A. Ramsay Schultz A.M. 59 of Berke- 
ley Heights, N.J., on April 16, 2013. She was a sys- 
tems analyst with Bell Communications Research 
and was active in a number of organizations includ- 
ing the League of Women Voters and the Alliance 
for a Living Ocean in Beach Haven, N.J. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Robert; a daughter; a son; 
and four grandchildren. 


Carter A. Daniel A.M. ’60 of Pompton Plains, 
N.J., on May 24, 2013. He spent many years in ed- 
ucation and taught internationally at Kuwait Uni- 
versity, the University of Tripoli in Libya, the 
Helsinki School of Economics, and the Bahrain In- 
stitute of Banking & Finance. He spent 35 years as 
the director of business communications programs 
at Rutgers Business School. He is survived by his 
wife, Anita; a daughter; two sons; a brother; a sister; 
and a grandson. 


William K. Drummond ’60 of Anderson, S.C., 
on May 28, 2013. He served in the Navy and later 
had a career with Appleton Wire/Albany Interna- 
tional Co. He is survived by a son, a daughter, a 
brother, and two grandsons. 


Paul W. Matthias 60 of Rockville, Va., on April 
1, 2013. He worked as a minister and later was the 

executive director of the South Carolina Council on 
Human Relations. He then served as the director of 
the Division of Public Health Nutrition/WIC in 


the Virginia Department of Health. He retired 
from the Virginia state government in 2001. He is 
survived by his wife, Shirley; three sons; and three 


grandchildren. 


Richard Michael Powell ’60 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on May 28, 2013. He served in the Naval 
Coast Guard before pursuing accounting. He 
opened his own firm in 1969 and sold it in 1993, 
continuing a smaller private practice until he died. 
He is survived by a daughter, two sons, a sister, and 


eight grandchildren. 


Michael C. Troy ’60, LL.B. 62 of Durham, on 
April 9, 2013. He practiced law in Durham for 
many years before opening a bar. He is survived by 
his wife, Laura; a son; a daughter, Leslie B. 
Troy Tsui ’86; a sister; a brother; and four grand- 
children. 


Joseph Edward Vaughn M.F. 60 of Medford, 
Ore., on March 11, 2013. He spent 25 years work- 
ing for the U.S. Forest Service on the Umpqua, 
Rogue, and Deschutes national forests. He also 
worked for the Fort Rock ranger district for 11 
years. He then worked for Microsphere Computers 
for another 12 years and became involved in com- 
munity farming. He is survived by his wife, Nancy; 
two sons; a sister; six grandchildren; and his cousin, 
Ashley Elizabeth Dean ’07. 


William Lewis Hostetter ’61 of Amherst, Va., 
on May 4, 2013. He was a CPA and taught busi- 
ness at the University of Kansas. He then joined 
Arabian American Oil Co. in Saudi Arabia, where 
he worked from 1967 until 1989. Later he became 
an associate professor of economics at Sweet Briar 
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College in Amherst. He is survived by his extended 
family. 


Robert A. McQuilkin M.F. 61 of Columbia, 
Mo., on April 13, 2013. He spent 31 years with the 
U.S. Forest Service. He is survived by his wife, 
Phyllis; a daughter; and a son. 


John W. Merck ’61 of Washington, on March 9, 
2013. He joined the Army Air Corps during World 
War Il and retired in 1973 as a lieutenant colonel. 
He joined the U.S. Office of Management and 
Budget, where he served as senior economic analyst, 
chief of the veterans affairs branch, and deputy as- 
sociate director for government operations. He re- 
tired as associate deputy assistant secretary for 
information analysis. He is survived by his wife, 
Carolyn; two sons; a daughter; and three grandsons. 


Robert C. Milne 61 of Basse Normandy, France, 
on Sept. 26, 2012. A major figure in the interna- 
tional conservation field, he retired as chief of the 
National Park Service’s Office of International AF 
fairs. Survivors include his two sons. 


Nancy A. Hoot Roe ’61 of Bluffton, S.C., on 
April 23, 2013. She worked in real estate for 30 
years and was involved in local schools and politics. 
She is survived by her husband, William; three 
daughters; a son; a sister; and six grandchildren. 


James F. Thompson M.Div. ’61 of Laurin- 
burg, N.C., on March 26, 2013. He served in mul- 
tiple churches and was an insurance agent for a 
local petroleum company. He is survived by his 
wife, Priscilla; a daughter; two brothers; two grand- 
children; and two step-grandchildren. 
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Elton D. Winstead M.Ed. ‘61, Ed.D. 66 of 
Brevard, N.C., on March 25, 2013. He served 
more than 20 years with the Army, including 
service in World War II, before retiring as a lieu 
tenant colonel. He later became a full-time 
teacher and substitute preacher, and he was 
chairman of the math department at Acantic 
Christian College in Wilson, N.C. He is survived 
by three sons, a daughter, and numerous grand 
children. 


Donald D. Buckley M.A.1-. 62 of Jacksonville, 


Fla., on May 29, 2013. He taught high-school 
chemistry for many years and served as a principal 
and on his local county school board. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Carolyn; three daughters; two 
sons; a brother; 13 grandchildren; and six great- 
grandchildren. 


Stokes Gentry HS 62 of Shelburne, Vt., on 
April 16, 2013. In 1962, he opened a practice in 
general pediatrics and pediatric allergy, retiring in 
1996. He was involved with the town of St. 
George, Vt., serving in many civic and health-lead 
ership positions. He is survived by his wife, Mary 
Jane; a son; two daughters; a sister; and six grand 
children. 


J. Marne Gleason J.1). 62 of Mableton, Ga., 
on March 29, 2013. He served in the military for 

17 years in both the Army and Navy. He was a 
president of the Duke Bar Association and a con- 
tributor to Duke Law Review. He was later admit- 
ted to the bar of the U.S. Supreme Court. He also 
became a fellow of the Duke Public Interest Law 
Consortium. He is survived by his wife, Ellen; three 
daughters; two sons; and a grandson. 
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Bruce W. Johnston ’02 of Delray Beach, Fla., 
on Sept. 23, 2012. Survivors include his son and 
daughter. 


Wayne G. Warner ’62 of Augusta, Ga., on 
March 19, 2013. He was a lifelong student and 
held degrees from a number of universities in a vari- 
ety of disciplines. He is survived by a sister and 
many nieces and nephews. 


Leonard V. Wood LL.B. ’62 of Orlando, Fla., 
on March 24, 2013. He was elected to the Florida 
House of Representatives in 1968 and enjoyed a 
long career in law before he was elected as a judge 
in the 18th Judicial Circuit. He is survived by a 
son, a daughter, his mother, two sisters, and five 
grandchildren, 


Robert L. Heidrick '63 of Chicago, on April 14, 
2013. He is survived by his wife, Raynelle; a daugh- 
ter; two stepchildren; a brother; and two grandchil- 
dren. 


Joe A. Law M.Div. ’63 of Winston-Salem, on 
Dec. 15, 2012. He became a Methodist pastor in 
1963 and served in several counties, including Ran- 
dolph, Rowan, Forsyth, Rockingham, Catawba, 
Mecklenburg, and Gaston. He is survived by his 
wife, Judith; a son; a brother and a sister. 


Ernest W. Martin Jr. M.Ed. 63, Ph.D. ’70 of 
Parksley, Va., on March 6, 2013. He spent his career 
in education, working as a teacher, superintendent, 
and principal. He became associate superintendent 
in the Virginia department of education and retired 
as the superintendent of schools in Greeneville, 
Tenn. He is survived by his wife, Betty; three daugh- 
ters; a sister; and nine grandchildren. 


James H. Sangston ‘63 of Dallas, Pa., on June 
4, 2012. He served in the Navy before working as 
an industrial electrician until his retirement in 
2004. He is survived by his wife, Jennifer; a daugh- 
ter; a son; and three grandchildren. 


James Grover Henderson 64 of Woodbine, 
Ga., on April 28, 2013. He served in the Navy be- 
fore he spent 35 years practicing law. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Sandra; a daughter; and two 
grandchildren. 


Thomas R. Howerton 64 of Durham, on May 
6, 2013. He served in a Army hospital unit in Eng- 
land during World War II and studied hospital ad- 
ministration after the war. He became CEO of 
Durham County Hospital, which later became 
Durham Regional Hospital. He is survived by his 
wife, Martha; four sons; a sister, Dorothy L. How- 
erton Nelson M.Ed. ’50; and nine grandchildren. 


Roy L. Marley Jr. 64 of Baton Rouge, La., on 
May 25, 2013. He played baseball and football at 
Duke. He then began as a sales representative at 
Exxon, eventually becoming the Louisiana govern- 
ment-affairs manager, and retired after 37 years 
with the company. He is survived by his wife, Judy; 
a daughter; a son; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


William B. Stuart M.E 64 of Tupelo, Miss., on 
March 5, 2013. He was a professor of forestry at 
Mississippi State University and was a retired fac- 
ulty member at Virginia Tech. He was named one 
of “The 25 Men Who Made a Difference” by 
Southern Logging Times. He is survived by his wife, 
Diane; two sons; a daughter; his mother; a brother; 
and a granddaughter. 





John H. Trout ’64 of Baltimore, on July 20, 2011. 
He is survived by two sons and five grandchildren. 


Peter G. McDonald M.E ’65 of Wilsonville, 
Ore., on March 29, 2013. He was a divisional for- 
est officer in northern Kenya and later worked as an 
agricultural adviser for the U.S. State Department. 
He was named Oregon Tree Farmer of the Year in 
1993 and was involved in several environmental or- 
ganizations. He is survived by his wife, Jill; a son; a 
daughter; two sisters; and a granddaughter. 


Kenneth E. Miller Ph.D. ’65 of Clive, lowa, on 
May 16, 2012. He served in the Navy and later as 
an officer in the Air Force Reserve. He spent 26 
years as a sociology professor at Drake University, 
serving as chair of the department for 15 years. He 
is survived by his wife, Janet; a daughter; a son; two 
stepsons; three brothers; three grandchildren; and 
three step-grandchildren. 


Geoffrey R. Myers LL.B. ’65 of Bethany Beach, 
Del., on April 5, 2013. He was an intellectual- 
property lawyer for 38 years and volunteered as 
commander of the Middlesex Beach Patrol for 20 
years. He is survived by his wife, Judith B. Gille- 
spie Myers ’64; a son; a daughter; a sister; and 
four grandchildren. 


Dudley Price Turner 65 of Naples, Fla., on 
March 14, 2013. He spent a long career in the tex- 
tile industry, eventually becoming vice president of 
operations for Nalpac. He is survived by his wife, 
Sylvie; two sons; a daughter; his mother; and two 
brothers. 


Foster Alvin Embry B.Div. 66, M.Th. 67 of 
Round Rock, Texas, on March 1, 2013. Survivors 
include his wife, Patricia. 


Gerald C. Papachristou A.M. 66, Ph.D. ’71 
of Memphis, Tenn., on May 12, 2013. He was a 
professor at several universities, including the Uni- 
versity of Memphis. He is survived by his wife, 
Patricia Towne Papachristou A.M. ’70; a 
son; a daughter; two sisters; a brother; and two 


grandchildren. 


Jane W. Montgomery Storrs ’66 of 
Millersville, Md., on April 25, 2013. She worked 
for the Maryland National Bank and the Maryland 
Department of Agriculture. She is survived by a 
daughter; a son, Robert G. Storrs °94, and his 
wife, Melinda S. Mische Storrs 93; a brother; 
and three grandchildren. 


Kenneth E. Wilkes B.S.M.E. ’66 of Knoxville, 
Tenn., on March 13, 2013. He was a research engi- 
neer and physicist at the U.S. Naval Ordnance Lab- 
oratory, Battelle Memorial Institute, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas, and the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, from which he retired in 2006. He was 
an international expert on thermophysics and was a 
fellow of two international scientific organizations. 
He was a major in the Tennessee State Guard and a 
docent at the Farragut Folk Life Museum in his re- 
tirement. He is survived by his wife, Rose; a son; a 
daughter; his mother; a brother; and four grand- 
daughters. 


Herschel Q. Peddicord Jr. Ph.D. Ed. ’67 of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., on Sept. 18, 2011. He was an 
associate professor of curriculum and instruction at 
the University of Southern Mississippi. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary; two sons; a brother; three 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Celia E. Lamper-Linden M.S.N. 68 of Mc- 
Farland, Wis., on April 25, 2013. She taught nurs- 
ing at Duke and the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. She also worked at several clinics and so- 
cial-service organizations. She is survived by her 
husband, Nick; a son; a sister; and a brother. 


Wayne M. Garrett 69 of Banner Elk, N.C., on 
May 3, 2013. He served in the Army as a first lieu- 
tenant in the Vietnam War before founding the 
Overnight Sofa Corp. He is survived by his wife, 
Emily; two daughters; a son; a brother; a sister; and 


four grandchildren. 


Donald J. Shoulberg M.Th. ’69 of Lawrence, 
Kkan., on March 26, 2013. He was ordained as a 
Roman Catholic priest in 1964 and later became 
director of marriage and family services for Men- 
ninger-Kansas City. He is survived by his wife, 
Gini; two daughters; a son; two brothers; two sis- 
ters; and six grandchildren. 


Mary Lawrence Deibel ’70 of Washington, on 
May 3, 2013. She was a journalist in the D.C. bu- 
reau of Scripps Howard News Service for nearly 25 
years, specializing in coverage of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, economics, business, and politics. She had 
been a fellow in economics journalism at the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs at Princeton University from 1975 to 
1976. She is survived by her cousins and extended 
family. 


Stephen G. Romeo HS ’70 of Tolland, Conn., 
on March 13, 2013. He served in the Air Force 
from 1965 to 1967 at RAF Alconbury Base in Eng- 
land. In 1970, he opened his dermatology practice 
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in Manchester, Conn., and served the community 
for 30 years. He was a member of the American 
Academy of Dermatology and the Connecticut State 
Medical Society, where he a past president of its der- 
matology section. He is survived by his wife, Elaine; 
two daughters; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Elizabeth A. Seibert Neikirk ’71 of Spring, 
Texas, on May 24, 2013. She held a graduate de- 
gree in counselor education and certification in 
counseling and teaching. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Jim; a son, Kenneth E. Neikirk ’97; her 
mother; a sister; and a brother. 


Robert H. Townsley B.S.E. ’72 of Chula Vista, 
Calif., on Oct. 16, 2012. He is survived by his wife, 
Lannie. 


Robert S. Leithiser J.D. °73 of Dallas, on June 
26, 2011. Survivors include his wife, Janet. 


James L. Mitchell Jr. M.A.T. ’73 of Pensacola, 
Fla., on March 13, 2013. He was a high-school his- 
tory teacher who taught in Virginia, Louisiana, and 
Florida. He was voted Teacher of the Year at Seton 
Academy in New Orleans, as well as Lecanto High 
School in Lecanto, Fla. He is survived by his 
mother and two sisters. 


Ann Hollis Geer Swift 73 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on April 10, 2013. She received an ITT Fel- 
lowship grant to study legal systems in Liberia and 
Ghana. After completing law school, she provided 
legal counsel to those who could not afford it, as 
well as to Marine State Bank and Compass Bank. 
She is survived by her husband, James; two daugh- 
ters; a brother; and a sister. 
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John V. Dwyer Jr. |.D.°74 of Nashua, N.H., on 
\pril 8, 2013. He practiced law with several firms 
in Nashua. He is survived by his wife, Maureen; a 


daughter; a son; two sisters; and a brother. 


James M. Schmidt B.H.S. °74 of Durham, on 
March 12, 2013. He was a practicing certified 
physician assistant at Duke Medical Center for 33 
years and retired in 2007. He is survived by his 
wife, Margaret C. Burke Schmidt Ph.D. Ed. 


88, and nieces and nephe WS. 


Douglas P. Walters 974 of Great Mills, Md., on 
Oct. 29, 2012. Upon graduation he was commis- 
sioned as an officer in the Navy, in which during 
his 21 years of service he earned many medals and 
commendations, including the Meritorious Service 
Medal. He retired as a commander in 1995 and 
worked for several defense contractors. He is sur 
vived by his wife, Patricia; a daughter; a sister, 
Cynthia J. Johnson B.S.N. °75, and her hus- 
band, Charles T. Johnson M.F. °75; a brother, 
John K. Walters °78; and two grandchildren. 


Exeen M. Morgan Ph.D. ’75 of Houston, on 
Oct. 13, 2010. 


Howard H. Schultz 75 of Philadelphia, on 
March 11, 2013. He served for three years as a cap- 
tain in the Army. He then practiced dentistry pri- 
vately for 33 years. Survivors include his wife, 
Leslie; his mother; and a brother. 


Katharine Brooke Stebbins B.S.N. °75 of 
Concord, N.H., on April 3, 2013. She was a pub- 
lic-health nurse for New Hampshire and for the 
Children’s Place in Concord. She was also a local 


Sites 


television reporter, She is survived by her mother, 
two daughters, and three sisters. 


Jane Morley '76 of Arrington, Va., on Feb. 4, 
2013. She was a freelance magazine writer and an 
active member of Grace Episcopal Church. She also 
volunteered with the Oakland Nelson County Mu 
seum of Rural History and the Almost Home 
Foundation. 


Elmer J. Rauckman Ph.D. °76 of Freeburg, IIl., 
on April 9, 2013. He was a professor at Duke from 
1978 to 1983. He then worked with the National 
loxicology Program and Hoechst Celanese Toxicol- 
ogy and consulted privately on toxicology. He is 
survived by his wife, Susan; four daughters; a son; a 
brother; and seven grandchildren. 


John Michael Yarborough 777 of Chevy 
Chase, Md., on April 15, 2013. He practiced con 
struction law in Atlanta and Washington, and then 
worked for more than 25 years as a legislative ana- 


lyst specializing in tax policy for the Maryland Gen- 


eral Assembly. He is survived by his wife, 
Kathleen M. Sanzo °79; two daughters, Alli- 
son M. Yarborough ‘10 and Caroline M. 
Yarborough ’16; a son; a brother, William D. 
Yarborough 770; and two sisters. 


Ronald R. Jones M.Div. 78 of Richmond, Va., 
on Jan. 22, 2013. He served two churches in North 
Carolina and later served in ministry in Virginia for 
36 years. He was a member of the board of direc- 
tors for the Wesley Housing Development Corp. 
and its executive committee and was its chairperson 
of finance. He is survived by his wife, Lois; two 
daughters; a son; a brother; and six grandchildren. 
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Robert P. Kolin °78 of Raleigh, on Jan. 28, 
2013. He worked for many years in journalism at 
publications including 7/e New York Times and The 
News & Observer. He also worked in education 
communications and marketing, and later he be- 
came a massage therapist. He volunteered for the 
North Carolina Human Rights Fund and was ac- 
tive in gay-rights advocacy. He is survived by his 
partner, Keith Miller, and his extended family. 


Jerry S. “JB” Benson Jr. 79 of Austin, Texas, 
on March 12, 2010. He was president of NEC 
‘Technologies, then president and CEO of VTEL 
Corp. He is survived by his wife, Kiki; a son; a 
daughter; his mother; a brother; and two sisters. 


John S. Davis M.D. ’81 of Akron, Ohio, on 
April 17, 2013. He was a pediatric ophthalmologist 
and served as a board-certification examiner on the 
American Board of Ophthalmology. He is survived 
by his wife, Anne; a daughter; and his mother. 


Douglas J. Law ’82, Ph.D. ’89 of Kansas City, 
Mo., on March 27, 2013. He taught in the School 
of Biological Sciences at the University of Missouri- 
Kansas City. He is survived by his wife, Patricia 
M. Cox M.D. ’88; two daughters; two sisters; and 
a brother. 


Clark M. Kerr HS ’83 of Lubbock, Texas, on 
May 19, 2013. He headed the infection control 
program in the Covenant Health System and later 
established a private practice in infection control. 
He also served as a medical legal consultant and ex- 
pert witness after his retirement. He is survived by a 
son, his mother, two brothers, and a sister. 


Antronette Kay “Toni” Yancey M.D. ’83 of 
Los Angeles, on April 23, 2013. She was a professor 
at the UCLA Fielding School of Public Health and 
spent much of her career working to improve pub- 
lic health. She was recognized with many awards for 
her contributions, including a Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award from the President's Council on Fit- 
ness. She posthumously received a $25,000 
Champions of Health Professions Diversity Award 
for her legacy as a trailblazer and promoter of mi- 
norities in health-related studies. She is survived by 
her partner, Darlene; a daughter; a brother; and a 
granddaughter. 


Lisa M. Blalock ’84 of Durham, on May 15, 
2013. She is survived by her mother, a sister, and a 
brother. 


Eric J. Schwarz ’84 of Washington, on July 30, 
2011. He worked as a computer programmer for 
the federal government, including the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency and the Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence. He was also a musician. Survivors include 
his wife, Sandy; his parents; three sisters; and three 
brothers. 


Kim M. Walsh M.D. ’87 of Hillsborough, N.C., 
on April 23, 2013. She served as medical director of 
the Alamance and then Durham County health de- 
partments for 10 years. She then became medical 
director of Blue Cross Blue Shield of North Car- 
olina in Chapel Hill. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Daniel J. Kenan M.D. 87, Ph.D. 95; a 
son; a daughter; her parents; and a sister. 


Elizabeth R. Campell ’88 of Atlanta, on April 
30, 2013. She worked as a media specialist at the 
Georgia Institute of Technology. She is survived by 
her husband, Kevin; a son; her father; two sisters, 





including Margaret A. Campell Jaffe ’85; 
and her grandmother. 


Daniel |. Galper 88 of Washington, on May 15, 
2013. He was the director of the research and spe- 
cial projects directorate of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. He also had a private practice in 
Washington and Virginia. He is survived by his fa- 
ther; his mother, Alice H. Rosen Galper ’61; 
and a brother. 


James T. Martin M.Div. 93 of Southaven, 
Miss., on Jan. 21, 2013. 


Circe Bermudez Zamora 95 of Orlando, Fla., 
on April 10, 2013. She was a lawyer in private prac- 
tice and specialized in family law. She is survived by 
her husband, Guadelupe; a daughter; her parents; 
and a brother. 


David Lee Chilton M.Div. 97 of Bryan, Texas, 
on May 3, 2013. He served in the Coast Guard for 
five years before teaching high school and college in 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Texas for 25 years. 
He is survived by his father and two brothers. 


Grayce Todd Watkins M.B.A. ’03 of Athens, 
Ga., on April 22, 2013. She studied environmen- 
tal geology and worked for the Southern Co., Mi- 
rant, and MacTec. She is survived by her husband, 
Michael; a stepdaughter; a stepson; and her 
mother. 


Patricia M. Green G °05 of Durham, on Dec. 
12, 2012. She was a staff member of the Osher 
Lifelong Learning Institute (formerly the Duke In- 
stitute for Learning in Retirement) and a longtime 
member of Watts Street Baptist Church. Her hus- 
band, Boyd L. Daniels Ph.D. °56, died on 


March 28, 2013. She is survived by a daughter, five 
stepchildren, and 12 step-grandchildren. 


Catherine Piver McCutcheon M.S.N. ’08 of 
Tarboro, N.C., on July 27, 2012. She was the direc- 
tor of nursing at Roanoke Chowan Community 
College. She is survived by a daughter, her parents, 


and a sister. 


Andrew T. Katbi L °13 of Delphos, Ohio, on 
March 31, 2013. He was the 2006 valedictorian of 
Delphos St. John’s High School in Ohio, graduated 
from Ohio Northern University with a degree in fi- 
nance, and attended Duke University School of 
Law. He planned to practice business law in 
Columbus, Ohio, but developed an interest in pub- 
lic service after he worked in the Ohio public de- 
fender’s office on death-penalty appeals. Survivors 
include his parents and a sister. 


Tanner Lewis ‘17 of Midland Valley, S.C., on 
March 31, 2013. He was a member of his high 
school Academic Team and was an Eagle Scout 
with Boy Scout Troup 351 in Langley, S.C. He was 
the first member of his high school to be accepted 
to Duke. He is survived by his parents, two broth- 
ers, three grandparents, and his extended family. 


Trustee Emeritus Grune 


George V. Grune ’52 of Ponte Vedra Beach, 
Fla., on April 17, 2013. He served as a trustee of 
Duke University for 10 years, before being named 
trustee emeritus. He served for two years in the Ma- 
rine Corps and was honorably discharged in 1964 
as a captain. He was named to the board of direc- 
tors of the Reader's Digest Association in 1977 and 
became chairman and CEO in 1984. He received 


numerous awards throughout his career, including 
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Publisher of the Year by the Magazine Publishers of 
America, the National Medal of Arts from the 
White House, and the Herbert Hoover Humanitar- 
ian Award from the Boys and Girls Clubs of Amer- 
ica. An active philanthropist, he served on various 
boards, including the Wallace Funds, Lincoln Cen- 
ter, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Memorial 
Sloan Kettering Cancer Center, and the New York 
Public Library. He was appointed by President 
George H.W. Bush in 1990 to be a member of the 
President's Committee on the Arts and Humanities. 
He is survived by his wife, Betty Lu Albert 
Grune °51; three sons; nine grandchildren; and 
nine great-grandchildren. 


Surgery Professor Moylan 


Joseph Anthony Moylan Jr. of Durham, on 
May 16, 2013. He served in the Army Institute of 
Surgical Research and was chief of the burn unit at 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison. He then be- 
came the chief of trauma service and a professor of 
surgery in Duke's surgery department from 1975 
to 1994. He was instrumental in the formation of 
Duke Hospital’s Life Flight program. From 1994 
to 1997, he was Lucille and DeWitt Daughtry Pro- 
fessor and chairman of the surgery department at 
the University of Miami before returning to Duke 
and resuming practice. Among his roles in the 
Duke and Durham community, he was a clinical 
professor of surgery at Duke University Medical 
Center, medical director of the International Pa- 
tient Center, and founder and president of 
Durham Nativity School. He is survived by his 
wife, Ann; two daughters; four sons, including 
Sean P. Moylan ’86, J.D. 92, A.M. ’92 and 
Brendan J. Moylan ’89; a daughter-in-law, 
Cara M. Barrett Moylan 90; a sister; and 20 
grandchildren. 


Looking for ways to reach an exclusive clientele? Advertise with 
Duke Magazine and access more than 130,000 potential clients in the 

Duke family. For rates, requirements, deadlines, and all other questions, 
check out www.dukemagazine.duke.edu, or e-mail us at dukemag@duke.edu. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


FOR SALE 


ST. MAARTEN Gorgeous beaches, shopping, dining in the “Culinary Capital 
of the Caribbean.” Private 4 bedroom family home sleeps 1-8. Photos, rates 
www.villaplateau.com. Special discount for DUKE. 


Paris: Marais. Luxury rental in center of Paris. Close proximity Picasso Mu- 
seum, Centre Pompidou and other historical sites as well as gourmet shops of 
Rue de Bretagne. See owner's website at www.parischapon.com. 


Rosemary Beach, Florida: Sugar white sand beaches and emerald green Gulf of 
Mexico waters await! Alum-owned 4BR Pappas Cottage perfect for family re- 
unions and retreats. Vacation rentals at 

www. pappascottagerosemarybeach.com. 


“Now is a great time to buy at the beach!’ Relocation / Second Home / 
Investment Property / Beach Condos Contact Betsy Ennis-Broker 275714 
Intracoastal Realty - Wilmington, North Carolina 
http://BetsyEnnis.IntracoastalRealty.com 910-599-8839 


AMISH CABINS- modular, prebuilt, fully assembled, and delivered ready 
for same day use. Up to 14x40’ with 2 bedrooms/2 full bathrooms, kitchen 
cabinets, lofts, prewired, heat/air, off-grid solar power options. Can combine 
2 cabins together. Full architectural plans, reasonably priced, beautiful Amish 
craftsmanship. www.amishcabincompany.com 606-922-8401. 
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Retro 


Happy Anniversaries 


Sentimental occasions and tangible traces | By Valerie ( 


uke has the luxury of celebrating 
Originally 

founded as Brown’s Schoolhouse 
in 1838, it formed a constitution as Union 
Institute in 1839, was chartered as Normal 
( ollege in 1851, then as [rinity ( vollege in 
1959, and finally 
1924. Nearly any year can be celebr: ated as 


many anniversaries. 


as Duke University in 


a milestone. 

In 1935, Duke administrators noted 
that the 100th anniversary of the institu- 
tion from its origin was approaching. Only 
a decade after the founding of the univer- 
sity, campus leaders we anted to look back 
at Duke's history and forward at its aspira- 
tions. Once in a Hundred Years, published 
“There is 
scarcely a more interesting example of ed- 
ucational inheritance than that of Duke 
University—beginning a hundred years 
ago, in a brave little school called Union 
Institute where a determined group of 
Methodists and Quakers undertook to 
meet the vital need for the better education 
of their children. That ambition is Duke 
University’s heritage today.” It continued, 
“The University was ready to move quickly 
forward when Mr. Duke's generous en- 
dowment became available. Much has 
been accomplished. Much more must be 
compassed. It must go forward. Duke can- 
not stand still.” 

The formal opening of the Centennial 
Year took place on October 6, 1938, in 


in 1938, observed, presciently, * 


THENS NOW 


RESIDENCE TAEES 


Since 1995, East Campus has been the official campus for 
freshmen. It had previous lives as the Woman’s College 


campus and before that as the entirety of the Trinity 


College campus. Do you know how the residence halls— 


some more than 100 years old—got their names? 


1892 
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Epworth Residence Hall. Named for the 
parish in which John Wesley’s father 
was the minister in England. Originally, 
it was simply called “The Inn.” 


iIlispie 





Grand weekend: An outdoor ceremony, on the quad facing the medical school, featured an academic procession. 


Page Auditorium, with Gov. Clyde Hoey 
among the participants. A series of sym- 
posia would follow: “The Future of Amer- 
ican Medicine,” “The New Economic Base 
of the South,” “Law and Modern Society” 
(described as “the encroachment of legis- 
lation upon the rights of the individual”), 
“Women in Modern Society.” The culmi- 


Nee T9TT: Aycock Residence Hall. 
Named for Charles B. Aycock, 
ran a controversial North Carolina 
governor who supported public 
education but also used 
damaging racial rhetoric. 
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nating events took place April 21-23, 
1939. The organizers selected the week- 
end after consulting with the U.S. 
Weather Bureau in Raleigh about which 
dates would be the least likely to en- 
counter rain. The grand weekend started 
with an outdoor academic procession on 
Friday afternoon, with delegates from 


1927 


Wilson 
Residence Hall. 
Named in 1970 
for Dean Mary 
Grace Wilson 
of the Woman’s 
College. Before 
the amine it 
was known as 
the Faculty 
Apartments. 





hundreds of universities, learned societies, 
and cultural institutions. The weekend 
continued with addresses, concerts, 
recitals, a “light opera” (7he Mikado), and 
a religious service on Sunday in the 
chapel. It was also, notably, the weekend 
that the Sarah P. Duke Gardens were for- 
mally dedicated. 

In addition to the gardens, the anniver- 
sary left some tangible traces behind, some 
of which may be seen around campus or 
in the homes of Duke supporters today. 
One is the set of six Louis Orr prints of 
the campus, known as the “Duke Univer- 
sity Centennial Etchings.” Louis Orr was 
a Hartford-born, Paris-based artist, well 


ee 
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known in the U.S. for his etchings of 
American universities. According to an ad 
in the Duke Alumni Register in 1938, 
“The artist has been very lavish in his 
praise of the beauty of the University. He 
states freely that he is doing some of his 
most serious work and expects the etch- 
ings to be outstanding examples of his 
work.” Each set was $100. 

Similarly treasured are a set of twelve 
Wedgwood plates that were produced in 
conjunction with the anniversary. Each 
plate in the set depicted a building; the 
back of the plates featured Duke President 
William Preston Few’s signature. The ad 
for the plates noted, “The official choice of 


ii . B 
1927: Bassett Residence 1928: Giles Residence Hall. Named for Persis, Theresa, and Mary 


Hall. Named for John 
Spencer Bassett, a faculty 
member in history who be- 
came nationally known for 
his role in an academic-free- 
dom controversy in 1903. 





Giles, the first three women to receive degrees from Trinity College, in 1878. 


1994: Blackwell Residence Hall. The Blackwell 
Park fairgrounds were originally on the land given by 


Julian Carr to form Durham’s new Trinity College. The 
original racetrack can still be seen in this map. 











Duke University Archives 





Formally yours: The centennial year 1939 activities included the dedication of the Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 


the committee as to the color of the center 
scenes is Duke blue; however, the plates 
may be ordered in rose-pink, green, or 
mulberry.” 

Seventy-five years after the grand cele- 
bration, during the 2013-14 school year, 
Duke will celebrate the 175th anniversary 
of its founding as Brown's Schoolhouse. 
To mark the anniversary, University 
Archives has created an online timeline of 
major events, found at http://library. 
duke.edu/duketimeline. An exhibition 
featuring artifacts, photographs, docu- 
ments, and other highlights will be on 
display in the Perkins Gallery through 
January 23, 2014. | 










2005: Bell Tower Residence Hall. 
The design of the tower is based on 
the Washington Duke Building, 
which was on East Campus from 
1892 to 1911 before it burned down. 
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rom the top of her perfectly coiffed head to the tips of her 
teeny-tiny toes, Barbie has become an iconic symbol of ide 

alized—albeit unrealistic—feminine beauty. She has endured 
equal measures of adulation and criticism, from having her portrait 
painted by Andy Warhol to being banned in S: 1udi Arabia to inspit- 

ing countless doctoral dissertations on body image and femininity. 
32 Big Pictures: 


about Barbie, 


lo create A bound series of ‘hand cut collages 


artist Dana EK. Smith assembled multilayered ek 


lages on top of pages in an over-sized Barbie coloring book. Ac- 
cording to the artist, “It was created as a painstaking labor of 
love and reveals untold ways that Barbie is interlaced with mod- 
ern American culture.” 

Duke Libraries acquired a digitally printed facsimile of 32 Big 
Pictures this past summer. It joins a growing collection of artists 
books by women in the libraries’ Sallie Bingham Center for 
Women’s History and Culture. fal 





Modern woman: The artist’s vision of the faces and guises of Barbie go far beyond the beach. 
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Dana Smith 
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WEEKEND 


SEPTEMBER 27 - 28 





Autumn is a great time for alumni of all ages, 
as well as students, to engage, connect, and 
celebrate on campus. This year’s Homecoming 
weekend includes the Duke vs. Troy football 
game, the President's Dance, affinity group 
gatherings and more! 
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A shift in position 


Changes made by North Carolina’s legislature have some wondering whether Terry Sanford’s brand of moderation is over. 





The Rosners 


Advancing Engineers 





DUKE UNIVER SIT Y 


GIFT PLANNING 


Steve Rosner B.S.E. '83 didn’t come to Duke 
with an agenda. As a freshman in 1979, he 
was simply excited to meet his hallmates and 
cheer for Duke basketball. 


Oddly enough, it was a homework assignment 
that first attracted Rosner to engineering. 
His roommate's work intrigued him, so Rosner 
began exploratory discussions with Pratt 
School of Engineering faculty. Soon after, he 
transferred into engineering from Trinity 
College of Arts & Sciences. 


“| have great loyalty to Pratt for the support 
they gave me when | transferred,” he says. 

"| had a great experience at Pratt-it was like 
being in a big family. | made lifelong friends, 
Fe] ae lad a{=mvz=](0(=me) mm an’mel=16]q-1-m atesome)a) Nate] 0) 0) g=Yelf=] @=L6| 
since graduation.” 


Rosner and his wife, Carol, wanted to give back 
to Duke in a way that was customized and 
personal. The couple created two planned gifts, 
naming Pratt as a beneficiary in their estate 
plans and creating a charitable remainder 
unitrust that will provide the Rosners with an 
income after retirement and a significant 
donation to the school. 


“Pratt is engaged in exciting efforts with 
accomplished people; | knew it could really 
benefit from our support,” he says. “Working 
Vidal aay-mOhaalel- Moya Cli aay oat-lalevialemal=i/el-vemeps 
realize how many opportunities there are for 
people of all means to make a difference.” 


You, too, can give in ways that make a lasting 
impact on the people and places you love at 
BYU (=m @co) p) = [on mm olU] mm ct-] nme) mel iam o)t-lalalialem=).e\-1m 6 
wom). 0) (0) ¢=m alo) ae] hdl ale KoMm DIU] ¢=mer>] air] 1m aT=11 8) 
NZo]U r= ol lt =VZ=mnYZe10] am ol-esvo)at=] m-)ale milats]alets] me [els] ice 


Connect with us. 


Duke University | Office of Gift Planning 
Box 90600 | Durham, NC 27708 


Phone: (919) 681-0464 
Email: gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
Web: _dukeforward.duke.edu/giftplanning 
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COVER 

The End of Moderation? Peak Performance 

By Barry Yeoman By Bridget Booher 

To some faculty members and Duke Sports Medicine 
alumni, the North Carolina addresses the care and 
legislature’s recent rightward maintenance of the world’s 
turn is a dismantling of Terry | most complex machine: 
Sanford’s legacy. the human body. 


cover: Illustration by Lacey Chylack 
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4 Forum 
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A provost steps away; plus a commemoration comes to 
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Criminalized Genocide —By Karl Leif Bates 
By Robert J. Bliwise 
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A Duke conservation project 
The long journey and lasting _ is building partnerships that 
legacy of human-rights pros- _ help Madagascar’s lemurs by 
elytizer Raphael Lemkin— helping its people. 
from occupied Poland to 


Duke to the United Nations 
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UNDER]! HEGARGOYLES 


ow was the scholar Raphael Lemkin—the 

law professor who came to Duke as a refugee 

from Europe under the Nazis, invented the 
term “genocide,” and helped give it international 
resonance as a crime—perceived in his day-to-day 
dealings? One of the best persons to answer that 
question is Donna-Lee Frieze, who assembled the 


new Lemkin “autobiography,” 7otally Unofficial. 


That process of assembly was complex. Lemkin, at the time of his death in 1959, 
when he was deprived of resources, friends, and optimism, hadn't quite completed 
the autobiography. In wrestling with the completed portions, Frieze had a hard 
time reading many of the faded pages. She worked every day on the project for 
more than four years. 

Among the findings that surprised her: “One of the aspects of his personality 
that has been overlooked, but that reveals itself in the autobiography, is his ability 
to counterattack his opponents.” Lemkin knew international law as well as if not 
better than most, she says. In the face of criticism of the campaign for an interna- 
tional convention against genocide—criticism that he was too naive, too trusting of 
the law, too consumed by the personal tragedy of the 
Holocaust—Lemkin would offer a combination of 
shrewd legal ability and abundant charm. 

Lemkin, profiled in this issue, loved his work as a 
law professor, Frieze says. Perhaps related to his at- 
tachment to teaching, Lemkin developed into an ac- 
complished storyteller. “Had he had time to edit his 
last couple of chapters, I think it would have read al- 
most like an adventure story. Had he written in his 
mother tongue, I think he would have been a great 
writer.” 

During his time at Duke, Lemkin, whose family in 
Poland largely was wiped out in the Holocaust, began 
the process of shaking off his survivor's guilt, becom- 
ing comfortable on the speaking circuit, and channel- 
ing his grief into advocacy. Duke—which, Frieze 
observes, was probably the first university in the world 
to have a course on genocide—was a formative (and 
protective) environment for Lemkin. At Duke he reconnected with “a fatherly fig- 
ure,” his law-professor colleague Malcolm McDermott, and engaged with a wider 
community of legal thinkers. It was McDermott, Frieze points out, who rescued 
Lemkin from a terrible fate in occupied Europe. 

One of the most thoughtful responses to the publication of the autobiography, in 
Frieze’s view, comes from a commentary in The Jewish Daily Forward. “Lemkin has 
been called a prophet, and the term is not inapt. He understood humankind’s ca- 
pacity for destruction earlier and more fully than any of his contemporaries,” ac- 
cording to the commentary. “Critics can argue that Lemkin accomplished nothing. 
Genocide marches on. But Rwanda and Srebrenica are not refutations of his legacy; 
they are affirmations of his prescience. Without Lemkin, they would have been 
atrocities. In the light of the Genocide Convention, they were crimes.” 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 


Totally Unofficial 
The Autobiography 
of Raphael Lemkin 


EDITOR’S NOTE: There were several factual errors in the story “Why Football 
Matters” (Fall 2013). Specifically, the story states that Duke reported $20.5 million in 
football revenue in fiscal year 2011-12, and $25.4 million in expenses. The story fur- 
ther states that Duke spends more than any current or incoming conference school on 
football, and is the only ACC program to “operate in the red.” 
——_—__ In fact, the publicly available reports from the Department of 
| gor in) 


Education that are cited as the source note that Duke football 
But can my family afford it? (7) 





had $25.4 million in revenue, and $20.5 million in expenses, 
for a surplus of $4.9 million. Using just those numbers, Duke 
ranks sixth out of fifteen ACC programs (including Notre 
Dame) in football expenses. Those numbers are further dis- 
torted because they also include $3.5 million of “Indirect Facil- 
ities & Administrative Support” added to both the revenue and 
expense. This is a form of depreciation that the university had 
historically added to the totals based on an interpretation of the 
NCAA Agreed Upon Procedures. Very few schools use this in- 
terpretation because it artificially overstates revenue and expense. 

When the amount for Indirect Facilities & Administrative Support is eliminated 
from the fiscal year 2011-12 numbers, the total football expense and revenue would 
be $17 million and $21.9 million respectively. The $17 million expense figure places 
Duke eleventh out of fifteen in the ACC. 

Also, there were two errors in the accompanying timeline. The Jan. 1, 1942, entry 
should have noted that the Duke Blue Devils were upset by the Oregon State Beavers 
in the Rose Bowl, not the University of Oregon Ducks. The Jan. 2, 1960, entry 
should have been dated Jan. 2, 1961, and that Cotton Bowl appearance was Duke's 
last bowl appearance for twenty-eight years. 
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Work in progress: A tower crane hovers above the David M. Rubenstein Rare Book & Manuscript Library, currently under renovation. Workers are using the tower crane to remove original stack core 


A sampling of opinion from the website 
What Price College? 


I have been troubled how Duke’s cost 
(and college tuition in general) has 
soared, at times doubling inflation, over 
the last nearly twenty-five years. My first 
year at Duke in 1989-90 cost $17,538 
(tuition $12,800, fees $353, room 
$1,913, and board $2,472—from my 
acceptance letter), which per the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, adjusts to $33,079 in 
2013 dollars. Compare that to Duke's 
2013-14 cost of $57,824 (tuition and 
fees $45,620, room $6,354, and board 
$5,850). Nearly $25,000 more a year— 
Wow!—Why? 

When our kids were two and four 
years old, we opened 529 plans for them 
with a goal of saving enough to go to 
Duke. Our financial planner said that 
based on realistic assumptions of market 
growth, inflation, and tuition trends we 
would need to save about $1,000 per 
month...per child...until they each 
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Les Todd 


of the library, from roof to basement. Because the original stacks held up the roof, they have to be removed carefully, one level at a time. Temporary steel braces have been installed throughout the 
rest of the eighty-five-year-old building to assist with structural stability while the building core is removed. It’s a bit like coring an apple, says Aaron Welborn, the director of communications at 
Duke University Libraries. New stacks with reinforced floors and upgraded environmental controls will be built to house Duke’s valuable collection of rare and unique scholarly materials. Once the 


new stack core is built, the crane will return the roof. 
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started college. As the article points out, 
the aid packages are not decided until 
the last weeks of the decision-making 
process after acceptance, which is really 
the final price of the Duke education. 
hus, for parents who wish to plan, the 
conundrum is how much do you need 
to save? Do you tighten the belt and 
save for the sticker price, or roll the 
dice? Oh, 


graduate school COSUSss.. 


and we haven't even broached 


N k8 75 fi 


via the Duke Magazine website 


four years of tuition, room, board, and 
other expenses plus the income lost dur- 
ing those four years. The total cost of a 
college education, at Duke or anywhere 
else, has risen much faster than the earn- 
ing power of those who graduate—that 
is the real problem. 


Ed Barksdale, via the 
Duke Magazine website 


Both my wife and I earned our graduate 
degrees from Duke and expected that our 


_ While we could have paid for her Duke 
education, she made the wise choice to 

: enroll in Emory, where she has flourished 

- academically and saved her college funds 


‘ for medical or graduate school. 


This article does not focus on the total 
cost of a four-year education relative to 
the earning power of the new gradu- 
ate—the key reason why the economic 
value of a college education is being 
questioned. The present value of earning 
the extra $1 million of income over a 
lifetime (the amount cited in the article) 
is less in many cases than the cost of 


DAVID PLOTT °79 


daughter would likely attend Duke. Like 
Cameron Williamson, our daughter was 
accepted at both Duke and Emory, the 
difference being that Emory offered her a 
$180,000 merit scholarship in addition to 
first choices on classes, dorm rooms, and 
many other benefits. While we could have 
paid for her Duke education, she made 
the wise choice to enroll in Emory, where 
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she has flourished academically and saved 
her college funds for medical or graduate 
school. Everyone's situation is different, 
but given the fact that advanced degrees 
are required in so many fields today and 
student debt is such an onerous, long-last- 
ing burden, it is rational to select an aca- 
demically excellent but affordable 
undergraduate university and save your 
money or debt for postgraduate work. 


David Plott 79, via the 
Duke Magazine website 


It’s interesting that the article touts the 
fact that students are only permitted to 
borrow $5,000 per year. This really puts a 
burden on families in that middle area. To 
be honest, in most metropolitan areas for 
families that include more than one child 
going to college at some point, an income 
of $200,000 doesn’t come near making 
$58,000 a year for one kid affordable. 
Even with years of savings, that can mean 
a staggering amount of loans. It appears 
that Duke is asking the parents to take 
these loans on so that the school can boast 
about the low debt loads its students grad- 
uate with. Sad state of affairs. 


Zap221, via the Duke Magazine website 


Send letters to: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu. Please limit letters to 300 words and 
include your full name, address, and class year or Duke af- 
filiation. We reserve the right to edit for length and clar- 
ity. Owing to space constraints, we are unable to print all 
letters received. Published letters represent the range of 
responses received. For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 


CORRECTIONS 


The Fall 2013 issue Class Notes entry 
about Tiffany M. Hall ’00 incorrectly 
stated her title. She was named vice pres- 
ident, marketing transactions counsel. 
The In Memoriam entry about Dudley 
Turner ’65 included an incorrect middle 
name. His middle name was Pierce. 


The listing of Forever Duke Awards 
winners in the fall issue omitted the team 
winners of the volunteer service award. 
They are featured in this issue on page 57. 


The fall issue “Retro” column misstated the 


year Trinity College was founded. It was 
1859. 


Photo by Les Todd 





What's brewing: An appropriate mural at | 
Duke Coffeehouse on East Campus 
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NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


ame iare =A One of the problems we 
currently have is there 


hasn't been in the population 
any serious engagement with the 
1923 ethics of war because we have an 


The year Alice M. Baldwin came to Trinity »” 
College as acting dean; she became dean all-vo lunteer ar my. 


in 1926 and was the first woman to have 
full faculty status Stanley Hauerwas, professor emeritus of theological ethics, on 
Americans’ relationship to war (The Atlantic.com) 


(CZ 


The Alice M. Baldwin Scholars program 

A select group of first-year female students enrolled 
in Trinity College or the Pratt School of Engineering 
hone their leadership capabilities through this pro- 
gram, which is celebrating its tenth class. 





“He’s taken us “Higher education, 
7OO+ from a will to America’s flagship of 
First interviews of applicants over the decade do the best WE rn Cele 
could to a will of attention. | just hope 
to compete, [President Obama] won't 
and now we’re , replace the rudder without 
hell-bent on patching the leaks.” 
getting tothis ee" 


higher-education costs (Forbes) 


Total Baldwin Scholars will to win’ = 


in White, athletics director, on the influence of 
| coach David Cutcliffe (New York Da//ly News) 





-Kev 
footba 








“If Microsoft doesn’t change course, it is likely to suffer the same fate as that old superpower, 
the former Soviet Union, whose obsession with preserving its bloated bureaucracy led to its 
destruction.” 


PUIMUCITCCHOCMAGMCMEMOTSUIGMACUOMIEMMMM ——<....cccoxsscosZccssscostssssostcousesososeveoocecesasssdoccusssavsyleiesdéuahccttcsecuasovstesctss Mlllaailnes uty aves ot oul mun nnn aan IDOn 


Award given by the Baldwin Scholars 
“I can tell you the common characteristics of people who engage 


in mass shootings: It’s a picture of troubled, isolated young men 
that matches the picture of tens of thousands of other young 
men who will never do this.” 


-Jeffrey W. Swanson, professor in psychiatry and behavioral sciences, on predicting 


violent behavior (The New York Time 
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\ 
Commemoration: A multimedia event at Page Auditorium with singing, dancing, and stepping told the story of the black experience at Duke over the last fifty years. 





Jared Lazarus 





“T’'m near the end of my life now, but most of you are going to be 
here for quite a while. It’s up to you to decide what the work 
of the past fifty years will amount to. Youre part of the picture now. 
at are you going to do about it?” 


-Jack Preiss, civil rights activist and sociology professor emeritus, speaking as part of the SOth anniversary 





of the enrollment of African-American students, on his actions during the civil rights era (Duke Today) 
“|! feel very strongly that your brain’s health is , “God may disrupt what we thought 
impacted by your body’s health and vice —_—Miversily was all about or who we 
versa. You can’t just walk around the Pee auoneseishal weehougt 
7 ) E : — education was or what we thought 
world and act asif your == — about this or that subject. God wil 
environment and the way —__suusher in new ideas and new friends 
you move in the environment : and new professors and new possibilities 
Sartre : : for your future. It will be a new 
Isn't changing your experience of life and of God, because 
entire physiology.” = _ the kingdoris always surprising.” 
-Staci D. Bilbo, associate professor of psychology , -Luke A. Powery, dean of Duke Chapel, 
and neuroscience, on the mind-body : during Orientation Week, on being open to 
relationship (WUNC.org) : divine disruption 
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A Legacy of Transformation 


After fifteen years, Peter Lange to step down as a university provost. 


e's a political scientist, yet when folks seek to describe 

Peter Lange in his role as provost, the word most often 

used is “architect.” And so, as he prepares to step down 
in June 2014 and design the next chapter of his life, Lange is 
being lauded for the rela- 
tionships he helped forge, 
the global bridges he 
helped champion, and the 
campus growth he helped 
spur. 

“Peter Lange has made 
his mark on Duke Univer- 
sity as have few others,” 
said President Richard H. 
Brodhead in a statement. 

When Lange departs at 
the culmination of a third 
term and fifteen years— 
making him the longest- 
sitting provost in Duke his- 
tory—he'll claim a legacy 
that includes overseeing two 
five-year strategic plans: 
“Making a Difference” in 
2006 and “Building on Ex- 
cellence” in 2001, which 
helped to establish inter- 
disciplinary study and re- 
search as a university cor- 
nerstone. The collaborations that concept sparked include the 
Duke Global Health Institute, the Social Science Research 
Institute, the Nicholas Institute for Environmental Policy 
Solutions, and the Institute for Brain Sciences. 

Lange also served as a leader in the university’s global expan- 
sion, including the DukeEngage program. And while his advo- 
cacy of Duke Kunshan University in China has been met with 





Not walking away: Provost Peter Lange, center, will teach in the political science department. 


opposition from some faculty members, the campus is scheduled 
to launch in 2014. He also has supported Duke's forays into on- 
line education. 

Closer to campus, Lange was closely involved with the univer- 
sity’s expansion planning 
through the addition of a 
new library, and arts and 
other university facilities. 
And his influence is woven 
into the fabric of the uni- 
versity staff: He was in- 
volved in the appointment 
of all current university 
deans, and close to two- 
thirds of current faculty 
members joined the uni- 
versity during his tenure. 

“There's a grind to the 
job sometimes that comes 
with the territory,” he told 
The News & Observer of 
Raleigh, “but there’s been 
so much excitement, so 
much innovation, so much 
openness to doing new 
things.” 

To determine potential 
successors for Lange's posi- 
tion, Brodhead announced 
the appointment of a committee chaired by George Truskey, pro- 
fessor of biomedical engineering and senior associate dean for 
research in the Pratt School, along with six other faculty mem- 
bers, with the goal of finalizing candidates in late February. 

Meanwhile, Lange will remain the Thomas A. Langford Uni- 
versity professor and, after some time off, will teach in the polit- 
ical science department. 





A Greater Sense of Responsibility 


Board of trustees makes changes in endowment reporting. 


leas for greater transparency could 
be this era’s most consistent cri de 
coeur. It's certainly the call of 
DukeOpen, a student coalition that aims 
to increase the transparency of the univer- 
sitys endowment. And while the group's 
mission hasn't been accomplished, its calls 
have brought change. 
In October, the board of trustees revised 
its approach to socially responsible invest- 
ing, including expanding the membership 
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of the Advisory Committee on Investment 
Responsibility, from ten to fourteen mem- 
bers; streamlining the process by which in- 
vestment-related concerns are considered for 
review; and allowing DUMAC, the univer- 
sitys investment arm, to make available to 
endowment donors the ability to have their 
contributions invested in a social-choice 
fund. The group’s recommendation for 
hard-copy, time-delayed disclosure of the 
endowments direct investments was not 


presented at the board of trustees meeting, 
to the group's disappointment. 

Duke has followed guidelines on socially 
responsible investing since 2004. Four 
years later, the university stopped investing 
in companies involved in business with the 
Darfur region of Sudan. In 2012, Duke 
adopted voting guidelines for investment 
in companies that could be connected to 
minerals typically mined in conditions of 
war and to human-rights abuses. 


FROMTHEPRESIDENT 


ore than a decade ago, a report called 

Rising Above the Gathering Storm made 

the urgent case that America needed to 

strengthen its training in science, tech- 
nology, engineering, and mathematics. Today, no 
one doubts the need for STEM initiatives, but one 
can ask whether the nation’s needs can be met 
through STEM alone. 

In 2011, charged by two senators and two Con- 
gressional representatives, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences launched a Commission on the 
Humanities and Social Sciences. I was asked to be 
co-chair, and this group, which included university 
presidents, artists, business and military leaders, a 
former governor, and the heads of major libraries 
and museums, met for a series of highly engaging 
conversations. 


Some Duke initiatives 
are amplifying the 
reach and the impact 
of the humanities. 


There were some surprising voices: James Mc- 
Nerney, the CEO of Boeing, emphasized that en- 
gineers need communication skills and the ability 
to connect with people of different backgrounds, 
while general and ambassador Karl Eikenberry, 
who headed military and diplomatic efforts in 
Afghanistan, testified that national security depends 
on the understanding of foreign languages, histories, 
and cultures—all the province of the humanities. 

Commission members also all agreed that the hu- 
manities broaden and deepen human awareness. Hu- 
mans are the only species capable of entering into the 
hopes, fears, and wisdom gained by others across space and time. As 
we enter into the transmitted imagination of others, we gain a mag- 
nificent expansion of consciousness. Without it, we condemn our- 
selves to imprisonment in our own narrow present. 

This summer the commission issued its report, The Heart of the 
Matter. \t aims to remind Americans that the humanities require 
continuous support from K-12 education through college, into 
community cultural life and lifelong learning. 

The Heart of the Matter first calls for a deepened commitment to 
literacy as a strong foundation for learning. The report urges colleges 
and universities to collaborate with high-school teachers, to com- 
municate the enabling power of liberal-arts education, and to make 
sure we deliver courses that help students develop broad-based skills. 
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Eventually, the federal government will need to 
restore adequate funding to the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities and for the study of for- 
eign languages and cultures through Title VI and 
the Fulbright-Hays Program. But unlike the sci- 
ences, the humanities aren't fundamentally de- 
pendent on federal support; and to succeed, we 
will need to mobilize actors at every level of Amer- 
ican life, including states and local communities. 

The Heart of the Matter has struck a nerve. 
Thousands have downloaded it; the PBS News- 
Hour and The Colbert Report introduced it to tel- 
evision audiences; and the media continue to 
engage with its ideas. 

In truth, it’s not a hard sell to remind people 
that teacher training is critical, that citizens of a 
democracy need some understanding of history, 
that in a globalized world it’s dangerous to know 
so little about foreign people and cultures. 

At Duke, the humanities and social sciences 
have always been at the heart of our educational 
mission. Generations of Duke alumni still remi- 
nisce about devoted teachers of the humanities 
such as Reynolds Price 55 and Wallace Fowlie. In 
recent years, many beloved humanities faculty have 
carried on that tradition, winning some of the top 
teaching awards at Duke—Tom Ferraro in Eng- 
lish, Anthony Kelley 87, A.M. ’90 in music, Ellen 
Davis in biblical studies, Bill Chafe in history, and 
most recently, Edna Andrews in Slavic languages 
and linguistics. Some humanities faculty at Duke 
are also collaborating with other disciplines, em- 
bracing technology to make a new kind of teaching 
possible, in which the magic of digital modeling 
lets students see twelfth-century cathedrals take 
shape before their eyes. These initiatives can am- 
plify the reach and the impact of the humanities— 
a glimpse of the future for a forward-thinking liberal-arts education. 

The great question of education today is how to promote the 
fullest realization of potential in the young men and women who 
will be the productive and creative citizens of tomorrow. As we strive 
to answer that question at Duke, we know that the humanities are 
a part of our answer: They are a core dimension of our humanity 
and a crucial basis for human power. Through a liberal-arts educa- 
tion at Duke, we encourage students to build all the sources of their 
potential strength. -Richard H. Brodhead 
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Brodhead delivered the Presidential Address at the College Board 
Forum in October in New York. This piece is adapted from his 
remarks. 
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Geared up for a good cause 


tober, he pedaled 75 miles of rural road in coastal North Carolina for Ride 
Without Limits, an ultimate cycling event that benefits children and adults 
who struggle with disabilities. 

This year marked Hintze’s third time as cyclist and advocate for Ride Without 
Limits. Since 2011, he has raised thousands of dollars in pledges to support Easter 
Seals UCP North Carolina, an organization that promotes respect and opportunities 
for people living with muscular dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, Down syndrome, and 
other disabilities. 


ie radley Hintze thrives on the adrenaline of moving with a purpose. In Oc- 


“Disabled children and adults 
live in a world for able-bodied 
children and adults,” says 
Hintze. “They don’t live ina 
world created for them.” He 
finds this is especially true 
given the current political cli- 
mate in North Carolina, where 
funding has been cut for pro- 
grams like Medicaid that assist 


Bradley Hintze 
Graduate biochemistry 
concentration: 
structural biology 
and biophysics 
Hometown: Sanday, Utah 


people with mental and physical impairments. 

Hintze is intimately familiar with the challenges of living with a disability. At 
birth, he was diagnosed with cerebral palsy. Then, around age fifteen, he developed 
cervical dystonia, a neurological disorder that distorts muscles in the neck and 
head. Together, the conditions affect his speech, balance, and fine motor coordina- 
tion. “Going through puberty is hard enough and then this on top of it... It was dif- 


A Partnership Confirmed 


ficult,” he recalls. But 
his negative percep- 
tion of himself was 
the most debilitating 
part. “Whether or not 
you're disabled, con- 
fidence is an issue.” 

The disabilities ; 
have not kept him af wy 
from pursuing daunt- 
ing physical feats, 
Besides cycling, Hintze loves hiking the mountains near his hometown of Salt Lake 
City. This past summer he scaled Lone Peak, considered the deadliest mountain in 
Utah, for the third time. 

He also climbed his way from being a kid who only dreamed of attending col- 
lege to a fifth-year Ph.D. student in biochemistry at Duke. Lacking automotive pre- 
cision, Hintze can’t handle the petri dishes and pipettes you would find in a typical 
lab. Instead, he works with computational software, developing ways to improve 
crystallography, a method of using x-rays to study ultra-tiny protein structures. 
Unable to write and ineffectual with a keyboard, he devised a way to take notes 
using the swipe function on his smartphone. “You really learn to adapt,” he says. 
“You're faced with a problem and you come up with these creative solutions.” 

“A lot of the limitations that people put on themselves only exist in their head,” 
he adds. “You've got to believe in yourself.” 

—Flizabeth Van Brocklin 


Duke Kunshan University in China gets approval for a 2014 opening. 


ore than 800 students from 
China enrolled at Duke last year, 
a clear indication of the univer- 


sitys popularity in the nation. Now, after 
gaining the approval of the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation, Duke will have a formal home in 
the country. 

After a process that began in 2010, 
Duke Kunshan University (DKU), a part- 
nership between Duke and China's Wuhan 
University, is set to open a campus in east 
China’s Jiangsu Province in the fall of 
2014. Nora Bynum ’85, vice provost for 
DKU and China initiatives, says the goal 
for the student population is half from 
China and half from outside China. The 
programs that will result in a Duke degree 
are master's in global health, management 
studies, and medical physics, she says. For 
undergraduates, there will be a global- 
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Getting the go-ahead: Duke president Richard H. Brodhead talks with Kunshan 
and Wuhan officials about the progress of Duke Kunshan. 


health module of four courses. 
The approval comes after several set- 
backs, from weather and construction de- 


lays to communication is- 
sues, delayed the campus’ 
originally planned opening 
date. Some Duke professors 
have opposed DKU’s open- 
ing, expressing concerns 
about academic freedom in 
China and the cost of the 
project. 

Leading DKU will be Liu 
Jingnan, a former president 
of Wuhan University; Mary 
Bullock, a scholar of U.S.- 
China relations, will serve as 
executive vice president. So 
far, more than fifty faculty 
members from Duke are set 
to teach in Kunshan for one semester. Per- 
manent faculty spots will be filled by can- 
didates recruited from around the world. 


Willing and able: Graduate student Bradley Hintze pedals for pledges, 
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ESPIONAGE, CRYPTOLOGY, 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
OPERATIONS 


The catalyst: “Wkh dwwdfn zloo frophafh dw gdzq.” 
You might see this as a bunch of gibberish, but a stu- 
dent in Nicholas Gessler’s class would advise you to 
change each letter into the letter three places before 
it in the alphabet. The “gibberish” is now a warning: 
“The attack will commence at dawn.” Gessler, an 
anthropologist and espionage enthusiast, is helping 
students examine how an intelligence agency 
communicates information. 


The gist: “Anthropology is an academic pursuit, and 
anLONsiera]coC0(210 (SMM TOLUIOM IL CM COMSICULON Ao MCGUIIAUI(cMeI CONN 010 
vide information to members of that culture on how 
to better provide sanitation or health,” Gessler says. 
“For the intelligence community, their purpose Is to 
understand a culture and obtain actionable informa- 
tion—they want to understand those parts of it which 
they can use to activate certain results in that com- 
munity.” Those divergent goals are often achieved 
using the same tactics. 


The twist: The class meets Wednesdays for nearly 
three hours, so Gessler tries to keep his students ac- 
tively involved. In a recent class, students decrypted 
coded messages using pieces of his collection of 
World War II-era devices: Jefferson wheels (lettered 
disks that can be rotated and arranged to spell out a 
message) and a Swiss neu machine (an improvement 
on the German Enigma machine). 


Assignment list: Students examine decades-old post- 
cards, when people wrote encrypted messages in 
their letters. Successful decryption, Gessler says, re- 
quires an ability to understand the literacy and mo- 
tives of the people of the time. Students also learn 
about theories and dissemination of propaganda ma- 
terials by analyzing the effectiveness of international 
military propaganda leaflets throughout the twenti- 
eth century and by comparing 7riumph of the Will, a 
pro-Nazi film, and Why We Fight, a seven-part series 
produced by Frank Capra for the U.S. government 
during World War Il. 


What you missed: Students went to Washington to 
tour the National Security Agency’s National Crypto- 
logic Museum at Fort Meade and the International Spy 
Museum. Gessler says he’s wary of his cyber security. 
“Vve always figured that anything you put into a 
computer is accessible by anybody else with the 
know-how, the time, and the computational power 
behind them to extract it.” 

—Ryan Hoerger 
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A sound choice: The Lasker Foundation noted Blake S. Wilson’s “brilliance and relentless commitment” in 
improving the cochlear implant. 


Honors for Two Pioneers 


Blake S. Wilson, Melinda Gates awarded Lasker prizes. 


electrical engineer is one of the core developers of the device. “Most of today’s 

implanted patients can understand everyday speech with hearing alone, with- 
out lip reading—many in noisy environments, some even on the telephone. To me, 
that’s a flat [out] miracle,” he told DukeMed magazine recently. 

That description of the implant’s impact explains why the Albert and Mary Lasker 
Foundation awarded Wilson its 2013 Lasker-DeBakey Clinical Medical Research 
Award. He shares the prize with fellow pioneers Graeme M. Clark of Australia and 
Ingeborg J. Hochmair of Austria. 

The foundation also honored Melinda Gates ’86, M.B.A. ’87, Hon. °13 and her 
husband, Bill Gates, with the 2013 Lasker-Bloomberg Public Service Award for their 
contributions to improving health in the developing world and elsewhere. 

Wilson’s work dates back to the late 1980s when he built on Clark’s and 
Hochmair’s advances by introducing his “continuous interleaved sampling” system, 


which made it possible for cochlear 

The Lasker Awards lit icpiacwundeiandvin 

= g ences e clarity. [he 

SS eee eaect work provided the basis for sound- 
respected prizes. 


= Blake S. Wilson B.S.E.E. ’74 is in awe of the cochlear implant, and the 


processing strategies now widely used, 
and launched an expansion in the 
number of deaf and nearly deaf people 
who have received the device in one or both ears. Now, a large majority of cochlear 
implant users can talk on their cell phones and follow conversations in relatively 
quiet environments. 

The Lasker Awards are among the science community’s most respected prizes. 
Eighty-three Lasker laureates also have received the Nobel Prize. The awards program 
recognizes the contributions of scientists, clinicians, and public servants who have 
made major advances in the understanding, diagnosis, treatment, cure, or prevention 
of human disease. 

When he accepted his prize on September 20, Wilson spoke of the worldwide col- 
laboration it took to develop the cochlear implant and the improvements still to be 
made. “This magnificent award will greatly increase awareness of how cochlear im- 
plants can enable severely and profoundly deaf persons to realize their full potential 
in life, and that awareness will in turn facilitate further dissemination and develop- 
ment of this marvelous technology,’ Wilson said. 
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NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


Reckoning With the Past 


Commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the enrollment of black students concludes. 


uring the second quarter of this 

year's football homecoming game 

against roy University, Michael 
Holyfield °79 finally got the respect he de- 
served. The first African-American Duke 
Blue Devil mascot was given a letterman 
jacket by the athletics department. 

“We wanted to honor him 
and the historical contribu- 
tions he made,” said Jon Jack- 
son, associate director of 
athletics for external affairs, in 
a statement. 

Moments like that, bigger 
and smaller, filled the nine- 
month commemoration of 
the 50th anniversary of black 
undergraduates enrolling at 
Duke. During “Celebrating 
the Past, Charting the Fu- 
ture,” the university hosted 
dozens of events across cam- 
pus and in Durham focused 
on issues of race, diversity, 
inclusion, and civil rights. 
The celebration culminated 
with a weekend that brought 
back hundreds of black alum- 
ni, some who had skipped 
other Duke reunions. Presi- 
dent Richard H. Brodhead 
noted that the number of 
returning alumni indicated 
that they were “more than 
Duke diehards, but people 
without unequivocally happy 
memories’ who were choos- 
ing to reconnect. : 

Indeed, they did more than ‘ 
reconnect. On behalf of black 
alumni, Brodhead 
was presented with 
a check for $1.5 
million to help en- 
dow the Dean Mar- 
tina J. Bryant and 
Reginaldo Howard 
Memorial scholar- 
ships. Alumni also 
gave to the Mary 
Lou Williams Center for Black Culture. 

The final weekend coincided with 
Founders’ Day. State Senator Dan Blue 
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J.D. °73 gave an address in Duke Chapel 
that honored the courage of the first black 
undergraduate students, noted the civil 
rights progress the university has made 
and the work that still remains, and com- 
mented on the state's current political and 
social situation. “Too many children are 





Celebration: English and African-American studies professor Maurice Wallace, top, joined the 
celebration at Page Auditorium; former mascot Michael Holyfield receives his letterman jacket. 


“Nothing, however, was more heartbreaking 
than to discover that I had been excluded 
from university alumni functions when visiting 
other cities with the cheerleading squads, 

evidently due to my obvious blackness.” 


not getting the education that will enable 
them to have a shot at competing to come 
to Duke. And too many people have 


fought and bled and literally died for the 
fundamental right to exercise their right 
to participate in this democracy for us to 
sit idly and complacently by while that 
right is being eroded and weakened and 
even taken away from some of our fellow 
citizens.” 

Among the most emotional 
elements of the commemora- 
tion were the recollections 
posted on the memory wall of 
the event’s website and on 
Facebook, in which African- 
American alumni wrote of 
their experiences at Duke. 
They remembered challenges, 
slights, triumphs, mentors, 
and transformations. That’s 
where Holyfield posted a re- 
flection on his experience of 
being a mascot, of being 
taunted by racial slurs and 
dodging projectiles thrown at 

im. 

“Nothing, however, was 
more heartbreaking than to 
discover that I had been ex- 
cluded from university alumni 
functions when visiting other 
cities with the cheerleading 
squads, evidently due to my 
obvious blackness. This alien- 
ation was further driven home 
when I was excluded from 
the annual athletic banquet 
held at the end of the academic 
year. Not only was I not in- 
vited, but I also was never of- 
fered, nor did I receive, the 
customary athletic jacket that 
previous Duke mas- 
cots received,” he 
wrote. 

That changed on 
a Saturday in Sep- 
tember. “Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot 
erase the past rela- 
tive to the injustice 
faced by Michael,” 
said Kevin White, vice president and di- 
rector of athletics. “However, we are proud 
to do what’s right.” 
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Megan Morr 


The General’s Delivery 


With humor and insight, former CIA director Petraeus tackles current events. 


ou might not think of former CIA 
¥ sic and retired Army General 

David Petraeus as a jokester, and 
it’s probably best that you don't. Yet when 
he visited campus in September for a 
question-and-answer session, he drew 
laughs with a joke about what happened 
(at a bar) when a Duke student asked a 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill student if he wanted to hear a joke 
about UNC. (Let’s just say it wasn’t favor- 
able to UNC.) 


Beyond that, in a discussion with Peter 
Feaver, professor of political science and 
public policy, Petraeus shared his views on 
sobering topics of the day, from Syria and 
chemical weapons to the war on terror 
and Al Qaida. Of Afghanistan, he said, 
“We will leave forces behind. It’s in- 
escapable, if we don’t want it to crumble, 
that we will continue to provide support.” 
Former National Security Agency contrac- 
tor Edward Snowden “has very much 
damaged our national security—make no 
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mistake about it,” he said of the leaking of 
classified documents, while acknowledg- 
ing the revelations stoked valid questions 
about the balance between civil liberties 
and security. He declined to go into detail 
about drone strikes. 

The event was sponsored by the Duke 
Program in American Grand Strategy and 
cosponsored by the Sanford School of 
Public Policy, the Triangle Institute for Se- 
curity Studies, and the Duke Office of 
Global Strategy and Programs. 


PLANETDUKE | Turkey 


Duke in Turkey: At a Glance i 


Current students whose home country is 
Turkey: 


dle 


Turkish nationals working at Duke: 


Alumni living in Turkey: 


124 


Number of students who traveled to Turkey 
with university programs in 2013: 


29 


Key Duke connections: 


+ Duke’s first Muslim chaplain, Abdullah 
Antepli, was born and raised in Kahra- 
manmaras, Turkey. He is known around 
campus as the “Turkish Delight Imam.” 


« Desmond Lee 14 was awarded a Turkish 
Coalition of America Scholarship for the 
Duke in Istanbul program in the fall of 
2012. 


¢ Duke offers a minor in Turkish language 
and culture, as well as four Turkish lan- 
guage courses. 


« Each year at Springternational, the 
Turkish Student Association serves tra- 
ditional Turkish foods such as baklava 
and stuffed grape leaves. 


Political unrest offers a 
platform for learning 


About a month before students were slated to land in 
Turkey last summer, the capital of Istanbul erupted in a 
fury of protests. What began as a peaceful sit-in to op- 
pose the demolition of Gezi Park soon morphed into 
large-scale demonstrations and indiscriminate police vi- 
olence. After careful evaluation, Duke administrators 
opted to go forward with the 
Duke in Turkey program as 
planned, according to Amanda 
Kelso of the Duke Global Educa- 
tion Office for Undergraduates. 

By the time students arrived, 
the protests had died down, but 
the aftermath was still tangible. 
“The protests then became this 
great opportunity to study the 
politics,” says Erdag GOknar, as- 
sistant professor of Turkish and 
Middle Eastern studies and leader 
of Duke in Turkey since 2011. “So 
we put it on the syllabus. That 
was a great opportunity to turn 
politics on the ground into a 
learning experience.” 

“We don’t want students to 
participate in the protests on the 
ground,” explains Goknar, recall- 
ing safety concerns voiced by parents. “We're trying to 
take a step back and say, why is this protest happening 
now, and what are the forces at play?” 

Students studied graffiti and memorials generated 
during the unrest, followed news reports of the injured, 


and analyzed the public's reaction. “I was excited to be in 











Istanbul at such a historic moment and turning point for 
politics,” wrote Arielle Brackett 15 in an e-mail message. 
Jeremy Clift 15 expressed similar thoughts in a blog post: 
“Living in Istanbul during this period of civil unrest un- 
doubtedly influenced my perception of the Turkish gov- 
ernment and the associated political system.” 

“The city of Istanbul, which is so 
interesting in its contradictions, be- 
comes a text that students explore 
when they’re abroad,” says GOknar. 
Located at the crossroads of East- 
ern Europe, Central Asia, and the 
Middle East, Turkey holds a unique 
mix of European and Islamic cul- 
ture. The program coincided with 
the month of Ramadan, and 
though she was raised Methodist, 
Brackett decided to attempt the 
fast for a few days. “I feel that 
while | was abroad and in this dif- 
ferent hemisphere, | began to use 
the other hemisphere of my brain,” 
she wrote. 

Students lived and studied at 
Bogazici University, located on the 


tdag Goknar 
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Great beauty: The Haghia Sophia museum in Istanbul scenic shores of the Bosphorus, a 


Strait that divides Asia and Europe. 
They spent six weeks taking courses on Istanbul’s history 
and culture as well as gender in the Middle East. The 
group also visited what Goknar terms Turkey’s “greatest 
hits,” including sites in ancient Byzantine, the other- 
worldly landscape of Cappadocia, and the Greco-Roman 
ruins of Ephesus. -Flizabeth Van Brocklin 
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NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


Where the Arts and the Sciences Meet 


New Media + Sciences program uses project-based teaching to forge collaboration. 


n the ongoing conversation about the 

value of studying the arts and the hu- 

manities, some critics have pointed to 
the solitary nature of the humanist and the 
seemingly difficult marketability 
of a graduate with a humanities 
major as minuses. As it happens, 
the Media Arts + Sciences pro- 
gram, launched in October, takes 
on both of those issues, offering 
an interdisciplinary space where 
arts and humanities scholarship 
collaborates with natural sciences 
and social sciences to develop 
big, new ideas. 

Led by director Hans J. Van 
Miegroet, the chair of Duke's 
Art, Art History & Visual Stud- 
ies department, the program is 
housed in two bays on the sec- 
ond floor of Smith Warehouse 
that were remodeled to include 
plenty of windows to emphasize 
the transparency of the work 
being done and to include 
enough room to house myriad 
disciplines. The academic back- 
grounds of the faculty include 
art, art history, visual studies, lit- 
erature, classical studies, music, 
and information sciences. Fifteen 
faculty members relocated to of- 
fices within the program's space. 

That space has room for seven 
ongoing Duke projects such as 
the Wired! Lab, where faculty 
and students create digital mod- 


els and animations of cities, architectural 
structures, and sculpture, and the Duke 
Art, Law and Markets Initiative, in which 
experts in art, economics, and law analyze 


asides tuscan 





In full view: Teamwork and experimentation in one space 


Making the Numbers Add Up 


Schools change their approach to calculating, sharing student class rank. 


n a university of high achievers, class 

rankings can have real import. That’s 

why Trinity College and the Pratt 
School of Engineering are changing the 
approach to communicating student class 
rank based on grade point average. 

The schools will no longer calculate or 
publish individual student class rankings 
because they've been deemed misleading, 
says Lee Baker, associate vice provost for 
undergraduate education and dean of aca- 
demic affairs in Trinity. How so? Cur- 
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rently, for instance, there could be twenty- 
nine tied for number one, and ten people 
tied for number 30, leaving no one ranked 
number two. Students who tied with the 
third-highest GPA in their class might 
then be ranked at one hundred. 

Under the new system, Duke will use a 
class-rank percentile system for the soph- 
omore through senior classes. (“First-year 
students experience significant grade pres- 
sure already, and there is no benefit to re- 
inforcing anxiety or creating a sense of 


the international art landscape. Dig@Lab 
is housed there, too; the archaeological ven- 
ture uses digital tools to recreate ancient 
civilizations. There's also lab space for both 
undergrads and graduate students. 

“Teaching is a collective enter- 
prise and project-based, which is 
why we need this space,” says Van 
Miegroet. “We want to move away 
from these fifty-minute classroom 
slots where students don’t have 
enough time to learn through team 
work and experimentation.” 

That experimentation could be a 
graduate student tinkering with a 
drone used to take aerial photo- 
graphs for digital archaeology or 
surveillance, or a professor tinkering 
witha computer rendering of a me- 
dieval Venetian church. Students 
and faculty members working in 
any of the eight labs will have a 
four-person team based in the same 
space. The Visualization and Inter- 
active Systems team includes a data 
visualization coordinator, a research 
scientist, a research programmer, 
and an information technologist 
giving humanities students easy ac- 
cess to scientific and data expertise. 

“Our students need to under- 
stand the sciences,” Van Miegroet 
says. “The placement prospects for 
these people? Anywhere. Every- 
where.” 

The program is supported by the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 


Jack Edinger 


competition,” says Baker.) The ranking 
system will indicate GPA ranges for the 
top fifth, tenth, fifteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-fifth percentile of each class. Trin- 
ity and Pratt will publish the GPA cutoffs 
at the end of each semester grading period 
on the Registrar’s website. Once students 
access their GPA, they can view their class’ 
GPA ranges to determine class ranks. 

Dean’s List, Dean’s List With Distinc- 
tion, and the calculation for Latin Honors 
will not change. 


More chances to 


contribute 


DukeEngage adds four 
programs to its roster. 


ince launching in 2007, Duke- 
S Engage has aimed to give stu- 

dents an immersive experience 
that enhances them and community 
partners. In October, the initiative 
added four programs to its roster of 
thirty-six, allowing students to go 
deep into the culture and issues of 
cities in the U.S. and abroad. 

Students—up to eight in each pro- 
gram—can now engage in Detroit; 
Miami; Belgrade, Serbia; and Seoul, 
South Korea. 

In Seoul, students will help North 
Korean settlers with their studies, con- 
tributing to English language classes, 
math, sports, art, and computer edu- 
cation. They'll also design extracurric- 
ular programs for the Korean students. 
South Korea’s cultural context will also 
factor into the experience. “We want 
students to intellectually engage in the 
history, political economy, and culture 
of the two Koreas,” program leader 
Nayoung Aimee Kwon, Andrew W. 
Mellon assistant professor of Asian 
and Middle Eastern studies, told The 
Chronicle. 

Students who head to Belgrade will 
be placed in organizations working on 
social-change efforts in a country that 
has stabilized after enduring a number 
of conflicts since the breakup of Yu- 
goslavia. In Miami, the focus will be 
on working with members of the city’s 
Latino population. Participants will 
work with UNIDAD of Miami 
Beach, an organization committed to 
advocacy and leadership development, 
serving as mentors to high-school stu- 
dents, facilitating health care and Eng- 
lish as a Second Language workshops, 
and assisting senior citizens. 

Finally, in Detroit, students will be 
placed into teams and will collaborate 
with organizations to create and im- 
plement projects to help the city in 
several ways, including in the areas of 
economic development, environmen- 
tal sustainability, and health innova- 
tion. 


“As president of this 


Anew place: The Center for Sexual and Gender Diversity is prominently placed in the Bryan Center. 


A Visible Change 


At new center’s opening, President Brodhead shares regrets for 
the university's homophobic past. 


ntolerance, Mahatma Gandhi once said, is a form of violence and an obstacle to a 

true democratic spirit. Although those words weren't repeated at the late-September 

opening of the new Center for Sexual and Gender Diversity, it seemed a sentiment 
with which attendees would concur. Just as the former LGBT Center had moved from 
the basement of West Union into the prominence of the top floor of the Bryan Center, 
past issues of sexual orientation and gender identity prejudice seemed to move firmly 
toward a far more progressive place. 

It’s a shift that was described by the event’s multiple guest speakers. One, Tom Clark 
69, the first openly gay president of the Duke Alumni Association and the first openly 
gay trustee of the university, traced the milestones of the LGBT group, and noted the 
university had come a long way from having 
the Duke Gay and Lesbian Alliance dechar- 
tered by Duke Student Government in 1983 
because of legal concerns about promoting ho- 
mosexuality, which was then against the law. 

Later at the event, president Richard H. 
Brodhead spoke of a time when Duke was 
“saturated with homophobia.” He described 
how last year Blue Devils United students 
brought forward evidence of official intoler- 
ance and repression in the 1960s and shared 
memories from graduates of that era who testified how “the pressures of swimming 
against the stream were dispiriting and exhausting.” 

“As president of this university, I would like to say today that this university regrets 
every phase of that history. There is nothing in that past that I will not now confidently 
and totally repudiate. I regret every act that ever limited the human life of anyone who 
came here,” Brodhead said. 

And in a nod to openness, Brodhead added that the university is a place of learning 
“and if there are two lessons Duke University wants everyone to learn, they are, first, 
that everyone must be free to define the life they are meant to live, and to respect that 
right in others; and second, the human family serves us best when we allow ourselves to 
be human together, rather than make some people victims of artificial discriminations.” 


university, | would 
like to say today 
that this university 
regrets every phase 
of that history.” 
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DUKE360 





Thirty-five hundred move-in day cardboard boxes became i 

Fort Duke, a 16-foot tall monument to sustainability built 
on the Chapel Quad on September 20. Even the James B. 
Duke statue got into the green spirit. 


NOTABLE 






Photos courtesy @DukeUniversity Instagram 
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Fredric Jameson has received 
Yale Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences’ Wilbur Cross 
Medal, which recognizes 
distinguished achievements 
in scholarship, teaching, 
academic administration, and 
public service. Jameson is 

a professor of comparative 
literature and the founder 
and director of Duke’s Insti- 
tute of Critical Theory. He is 
the author of twenty books 
of criticism and more than 
150 scholarly articles. 


Lee Baker, Trinity College 
dean of academic affairs and 
a professor of cultural anthro- 
pology, has received the 
Society for the Anthropology 
of North America Prize for 
Distinguished Achievement in 
the Critical Study of North 
America. The prize is awarded 
to a senior anthropologist for 
contributions to research, 
teaching, and service outside 
academia. 
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e Sydney Nathans, associate 


professor of history emeritus, 
has won the 2013 Frederick 
Douglass Book Prize for Jo 
Free a Family; The Journey of 
Mary Walker, an award given 
annually by Yale’s Gilder 
Lehrman Center for the best 
book written in English on 
Slavery or abolition. He will 
receive $25,000 for the biog- 
raphy about a woman’s 
efforts to free her children 
from slavery. 


Beth Holmgren, chair of the 
Department of Slavic and 
Eurasian Studies, has received 
the Kulczycki Book Prize for 
Polish Studies. The prize is 
given for the best book in any 
discipline on any aspect of 
Polish affairs. Holmgren was 
honored for her 2011 book, 
Starring Madame Modjeska: 
On Tour in Poland and Amer- 
ica, an examination of a 
nineteenth-century Polish 
Stage actress. 


e Sally Kornbluth, James B. 


Duke Professor of pharmacol- 
ogy and cancer biology and 
vice dean for basic science 

at the School of Medicine, 
has been elected as one of 
seventy new members to the 
Institute of Medicine. New 
members to the OM are 
elected through a process 
that recognizes people who 
have made major contribu- 
tions to the advancement of 
the medical sciences, health 
care, and public health. 
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WHAT'S NEXT IN RESEARCH | 
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he popular perception of plastic is that it’s 
not the most resilient material we have at 
our disposal when it comes to wear and 
tear. 

Yet, Duke researchers have developed a version 
that gives our favorite polymer a little more respect 
in the durability department. Their plastic not only 
withstands stress, it also solidifies under pressure 


as it undergoes small changes in its molecular 
structure. The material is a type of “mechanophore”: 
Mechanical stimuli, rather than chemicals, light, or 
heat, prompt its bonds to split and reform into a 
Stronger arrangement. When researchers put their 
plastic to the test, compressing it in a technique 
called nanoindentation, it hardened two hundred- 
fold. 


The study has generated significant buzz about 
potential applications, ranging from heart valves 
and aircraft materials to prosthetic limbs and 
iPhone cases. Stephen Craig ’91, a professor of 
chemistry at Duke and one of the study’s multiple 
authors, says there is good reason for the optimism. 
“The idea that you can take destructive energy and 
turn it into constructive energy is pretty exciting.” 
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Ideas 


ENVIRONMENT 


A Fish-Finding Mission 


ourists bring them home as travel keepsakes. But for ecol- 
ogists tracking fish populations, menus are serving a wider 


purpose, 


Menus taken as souvenirs from seafood restau- 
rants in Hawaii have helped a team of re- 
searchers glean important insights into the 
historical trajectory of the state’s fisheries. 


A critical part of that history—a span of 
forty-five years in the middle of the 
twentieth century—is obscured by 


the lack of official records. 


“Market surveys and govern- 
ment statistics are the traditional 
sources for tracking fisheries,” says 
Kyle Van Houtan Ph.D. ’06, coau- 
thor of the study and an adjunct 
professor at Duke’s Nicholas School 
of the Environment. “But when those 
records don’t exist, we have to be more 


creative.” 


Van Houtan and his colleagues believed 
that restaurant menus could be a useful indi- 
cator of the local supply of ocean fish during 
Hawaii's undocumented period. To test that assump- 
tion, they gathered a sample of 376 menus dating from 1928 to 


1974. Most came from private collectors and library archives, pre- 
served more for their beautiful artwork than their historical or sci- 
entific value. Together, the menus illustrate that the prevalence of 





certain types of fish over others as restaurant dishes likely coincided 
with their relative abundance in the wild. 

For example, reef and other near-shore fish were once a 

staple of restaurants in the early 1900s. By the time 

Hawaii was admitted as a state in 1959, how- 

ever, they composed less than 10 percent of 

all seafood offerings. Pelagic species like 


tuna and swordfish, their ocean stocks 
swelling, quickly grabbed the top spots 
as menu items. In fact, 95 percent of 
the menus sampled from 1970 on- 
ward featured some variety of these 
large, offshore fish. Populations of 
reef fish, by comparison, were in 
precipitous decline. While still the 
delight of snorkelers, they have be- 
come a rarity in the seafood kitchen. 
Van Houtan and his fellow ecolo- 
gists acknowledge that changing tastes 


probably account for at least some of the 

evolution in the menus they looked at. Ad- 

ditionally, everything from market dynamics 

to ocean currents can affect which fish the con- 

sumer can order and when. Still, the researchers are 

convinced that seafood consumption in Hawaii historically has 

had as much to do with supply as demand. They hope their study 

encourages other scientists, across disciplines, to seek similar kinds 
of alternative sources to use with hard data. 


WHAT WE’VE LEARNED: SPOUSAL EMBARRASSMENT 





istockphoto 
Empathetic: Your Reflective: You get 
spouse alone carries the embarrassed when your 
embarrassment of his or , Spouse behaves in a way that 
her mishap, but by virtue might reflect poorly on you. 


of your relationship, you 
empathize a little. He 
Stubs his toe, and you feel 
for him—as you try to 
hold back a laugh. Empathetic embar- 
rassment is harmless and short-lived, 
Leary says. Unfortunately, it’s also the 
least-common type of embarrassment 
found in relationships. 


After all, Leary says, you see your spouse 
as your other half. During a night out 
with friends, your husband regales the 
dinner table with a crude story or two. 
You sense your otherwise clean image 
has taken a hit. 
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One-sided: As the term suggests, 
you feel embarrassed by the action of 
your spouse, who ap- 
parently lives without 
shame. She spots a 
celebrity in public and 
doesn’t hesitate to 
= — fequest a photo. 
Meanwhile, you do 
your best to keep a 
Safe distance. Clearly, you and your 
partner differ on what constitutes 
embarrassing behavior. 


Psychologists have long recognized the importance of embarrassment 
as a human emotion—its anticipation alone can moderate social 
behavior. Why, then, are sopouses so quick to make each other blush? 
Mark Leary, professor of psychology and neuroscience and director 
of Duke’s social psychology program, outlines four categories of 
embarrassment to explain why the feeling arises in marriages and 

how it can be a source of potential conflict. 


Targeted: Generally the 
« most damaging of the four 

types, targeted embarrass- 
ment occurs when your partner, inten- 
tionally or inadvertently, embarrasses 
you and you alone. She lets slip to a 
friend a personal detail you would have 
rather kept private. You cringe and try 
to shift the discussion. Later, she tells you 
to get over it, but secretly, you feel your 
trust has been violated. If left unad- 
dressed, Leary warns, these incidents can 
fester into serious relationship problems. 


OFFICEHOURS 


Mbaye Lo: 
“Egypt's Exhaustion” 


Mbaye Lo, assistant professor of the 
practice of Asian & Middle Eastern 
Studies and leader of this past sum- 


on’t Feel the Burn 


ere all too familiar with the symptoms of prolonged exposure to UV rays. 
There’s the crimson skin, the itchiness, and of course, that overpowering 
feeling of lethargy. But what actually makes the skin hurt to the touch? A 


Duke researcher believes he has an answer for sunburned beachgoers: TRPV4. 
The protein, which is found in cell membranes in the skin’s outermost layer, begins 


mer’s DukeEngage in Cairo program the pain pathway that culminates in what we feel as sunburn. As ultraviolet B rays 


meet the skin, they activate TRPV4 molecules, which allow calcium ions to enter the 


reflected during that time about 
Egypt and the rest of the Middle East. 
He believes the dreams of the 2011 
Arab Spring are still alive, but that 
Egyptians are in a state of “political 
exhaustion.” 


On the likelihood of dictatorial rule in Egypt: 

The return of dictatorial rule, supported by popular 
will, is highly possible in the current situation. Re- 
member millions of Egyptian came out...to support 
General Sisi’s request for a popular mandate to fight 
terrorism. The most popular regimes in modern 
Egypt were both dictatorial—Muhammad Ali and 


epidermal cells. Close behind the calcium in transit to 
the epidermis is endothelin, which is both a pain-pro- 
ducing agent and a trigger for the process to start again. 

Wolfgang Liedtke, an associate professor of neurol- 
ogy and neurobiology at Duke’s School of Medicine, 
teamed up with a professor from the University of Cal- 
ifornia in San Francisco and an investigator with the 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute to design an exper- 
iment highlighting TRPV4’s role in producing pain. 
After genetically engineering mice to lack TRPV4, the 
researchers exposed the animals’ hind paws to UV-B 
rays. [he mice exhibited little signs of pain or even sen- 
sitivity. By comparison, the control group, which did 
not have their [RP V4 molecules inhibited, yielded the 
typical effects of sunburn. Liedtke and his colleagues 
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Gamal Abdel Nasser. They are also the most success- then applied a drug that inhibits TRPV4 to human skin samples, discovering once 
ful ones in building Egypt economically and politi- more that the harmful effects of UV radiation were largely negated. 

CGI oxONU ATG TO SACO) ATOM ATIITGIAVACCO)ANY OLONNT=IN1 The findings suggest that TRPV4 inhibitors, if incorporated into the makeup of 
sunscreen, could alleviate pain resulting from sunburn and perhaps even limit the risk 


On the structure of government in the Middle East: of skin cancer. “If we understand sunburn better, we can understand pain better be- 
The dominant ruling class of the Arab world since cause what plagues my patients day in and day out is what temporarily affects other- 
World War II has been associated with either military wise healthy people who suffer from sunburn,” says Liedtke. 

dictatorship, as is the case in the Sudan, Egypt, Mau- 

ritania, and Algeria; oligarchical rule, as is the case in 

Libya, Yemen, Iraq, Syria, and Tunisia; or tribal 1EDICINE 

monarchies, as is the case in the Arabian Gulf, Jordan, . . 

and Morocco. Better Detection for Infections 


Since the Arab uprising or “Arab Spring” only oc- 

curred in countries in the first two categories, the here’s a significant difference between a bacterial infection and a viral infection, 
available choices to the Arab streets were between and, apparently, not discerning the difference has serious consequences. Al- 
the ruling military/oligarchy elements and Islamist though their symptoms are comparable to those of bacterial infections, viral 
groups. | believe, however, that with time and oppor- infections cannot be treated by antibiotics like your typical Z-Pak. So when a patient 
tunity, other political groups will be able to develop sick with a virus takes an antibiotic, it allows certain bacteria in the body to strengthen 
to the point that they can offer a third way. | think and mutate. According to the latest report by the Centers for Disease Control and 
the current developments in Egypt and Tunisia, as Prevention, 23,000 Americans die annually from drug-resistant infections. 

well as in the Sudan where Islamist governments are Health officials believe the over-prescription of antibiotics used to fight respiratory 
or were at the front seat, ultimately will result ina illnesses contributes greatly to the development of these untreatable bacterial strains. 
more open political sphere, diversity, and political But there may be a solution. Researchers at Duke, intent on stopping the spread of 


pluralism. these “superbugs,” have designed a blood test to more quickly and accurately determine 

whether a patient has a viral or bacterial infection. The test detects specific genes ac- 
On the role of the U.S. government in the Middle East: tivated when the immune system is under viral siege. (These same genes remain latent 
The U.S. government should be forthcoming in sup- during a bacterial infection.) Given to 102 patients at Duke Hospital’s emergency 


porting democratic opening and progress in Egypt room, the test was 90 percent accurate in diagnosing infections as viral or bacterial— 
regardless of the governing party. | think the Obama and it took only twelve hours. 

administration contributed to the political impasse in Geoffrey S. Ginsburg, coauthor of the study and director of Genomic Medicine in 
Egypt. When Mohamed Morsi was elected to office, the Duke Institute for Genome Sciences & Policy, believes the test could help combat 
he had no positive models of democratic governance emerging diseases in addition to identifying common infections. “Current tests require 
in the Arab world. The U.S. needed to pressure and knowledge of the pathogen to confirm infection because they are strain-specific,” he 
reward him to adopt good practices from elsewhere. says. But our test could be used right away when a new, unknown pathogen emerges.” 
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Observer 


The Way of the Hand and the Foot 


Duke Taekwondo prepares for a tournament, kicking and screaming all the way. 
| By Elizabeth Van Brocklin | Photography by Les Todd 


“Kiapl “Kiiapl = Kulap!s 

The cries pop and echo across the room 
like a lit pack of firecrackers. Hands poised 
in loose fists, eyes narrowed in fierce con- 
centration, nearly two dozen warriors ad- 
vance upon invisible opponents beneath 
squares of fluorescent light in a room 
lined with blue foam. The traditional war 
whoop of taekwondo, ki ap, helps focus the 
mind, flex the core, and summon the 
fighting spirit. 

On this Tuesday night in September, the 
Duke taekwondo team is shouting kiap 
and practicing kyorugi, or sparring, in the 
basement of Wilson gym. Young men and 
women in [-shirts and athletic shorts dart 
to and fro while Eric Mastrolonardo °16 
keeps the rhythm by smacking two kicking 

targets together. ” Tall and broad-shoul- 

dered, with a serene yet jovial air, he 
wears white cotton pants and a tunic 
cinched with a strip of black. He 
pauses the drill momentarily to 
show his teammates how to keep 
momentum by staying on the balls 
of their feet. 

“In taekwondo, a huge part of it 
is footwork,” Mastrolonardo tells his 
teammates, who already are heaving 
and flushed just minutes into prac- 
tice. “Even if your kicks aren't very 
good, if your footwork is good, your 

opponent can't touch you. 

“Yes, sir!” the group nods in col- 
lective deference. Mastrolonardo 
knows his stuff: As a freshman, he 
won Duke’s first medal in a black- 
belt division at the National Collegiate 
Taekwondo Championships. He'll shoot 
for nationals again this year. The coach is 
absent this week, so he has stepped up to 
instruct the team. 

He calls on a wide-eyed newcomer with 
glasses and a crew cut to demonstrate for 
the group. Philipp Lattermann, a Fuqua 
student from Germany, hesitates. “Me?” 
It’s his first time doing taekwondo. Mas- 
trolonardo nods. Lattermann enters the 
ring shyly and performs a gazelle-like 
double skip. “Wow,” says Mastrolonardo, 
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ce Kiap!” 


nist ap! “Ki'ap!” 
eyebrows raised, turning to the others. 
“He's got power. That was a very excellent 
demonstration.” 

From first-timers like Lattermann to star 
fighters like Mastrolonardo, the group rep- 
resents a spectrum of ethnicities, weight 
classes, skill levels, and belt colors. When 
Cameron Aubin ’14 was a freshman, about 
five people came to practice regularly. But 
due to the enthusiastic recruitment and 
promotional efforts of students like him, 
the group has grown into an established 
club sport. Now nearly thirty members 
strong, taekwondo is the largest of the three 
teams that make up the Duke Martial Arts 
Club (DMAC). The two other teams are 
Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu and Israeli Krav Maga. 

“We're all here for different reasons,” says 





Respect: Taekwondo students bow and shake hands before sparring. 


Aubin, president of DMAC and acting 
coach alongside Mastrolonardo. He says 
many are hungry to compete, some want 
to improve their fitness, and others are just 
curious to learn about the Korean martial 
art, whose early forms trace back centuries. 
“But the commonality is that we all do 
want to get better. That's why, despite 
coursework and grades and all these other 
commitments you have to worry about, we 
still come to practice every day.” 

Tonight’ training is especially critical be- 
cause the first tournament of the year is 


just days away. Duke will compete against 
five other schools from the Atlantic Colle- 
giate Alliance of Taekwondo, marking the 
team’s first big scrimmage in the South, 
where college taekwondo teams are some- 
what of a rarity. 

Still, Mastrolonardo and Aubin are 
taking time to teach the beginners. A 
compact five feet seven inches, Aubin is 
practically bouncing with excitement to 
be back from the summer hiatus. While 
the fourth-tier black belt loves the flashy 
side of taekwondo—he holds multiple 
medals in board breaking—he also ap- 
preciates the focus and discipline in- 
volved, not to mention the self-defense 
skills. “It turned me into a measured per- 
son,” he reflects. 

“Taekwondo is like a house,’ notes 
Aubin. “You need to have a good founda- 
tion. It’s all about technique. Speed, 
strength, style—thar’s all going to 
come with a good foundation.” 

In taekwondo, fighters face-off 
and score points with strikes to the 
chest, sides, or head. And because 
legs are longer than arms, kicks are 
the surest weapon. “It’s kind of like 
fencing with your feet,’ Aubin 
says. In fact, taekwondo means “the 
way of the hand and the foot.” 

Building upon the footwork, the 
team transitions into kicking—the 
kinetic essence of the sport. “Fast 
as you can, hard as you can, kiap- 
ing as loud as you can,” Aubin 
shouts. Lauren Ellis "16 teams up 
with Emily Hardgrove °17, two 
longtime sparrers and brand-new 
friends. Hardgrove holds a kicking target, 
a padded implement shaped like a small 
tennis racquet, while Ellis kicks. With a 
forceful “kiap!” Ellis delivers the round- 
house kick, swinging her leg in a semicir- 
cle, hitting the target with the side of her 
foot, and returning to fighting position all 
in one swift motion. For the axe kick, she 
extends her leg high and brings her foot 
down on the target like a boxer batting 
down a balloon. 

Finally, “when in doubt, back kick,” so 
goes the team’s unofficial motto. Sean Mc- 


_— 


Aim high: Team president Cameron Aubin in a midair axe kick 


“Even if your kicks aren’t very good, if your footwork 





is good, your opponent can’t touch you.” 


Croskey, a slim freshman with coppery 
hair, holds a large black foam shield. Mas- 
trolonardo practices a few airborne back 
kicks—pivoting on one foot and driving 
his heel straight back into the shield, as a 
horse might ram its hoof in defense. 

“Oh, my aim! Where did it go?” He 
shakes his head, a flip-flop tan perhaps 
hinting at a summer of irregular practice. 
He tries again, this time kicking with such 
forceful precision that he sends Mc- 
Croskey flying. 

“You found it!” says McCroskey, reeling 
like a Slinky from the blow. 

“Oh, did I hit you?” Mastrolonardo asks 


earnestly, putting his hand on McCroskey’s 
shoulder. The latter rubs his nose and nods 
but laughs it off. 

Meanwhile, Latterman is struggling with 
the roundhouse kick. Mastrolonardo wan- 
ders over to give him a few pointers and as- 
sures him: “You'll learn. We'll teach you.” 

Cheeks flush pink, and the room grows 
humid. The kicking wraps up and the 
rookies filter to one end of the room to 
practice more basics, led by Aubin. At the 
other end of the room, a smaller group 
prepares for the crowning moment of 
Practice: sparring. 

They suit up in an assortment of worn, 


yellowed protective gear: arm and shin 
guards, padded insteps like toeless gloves 
for the feet, and red and blue chest protec- 
tors, which look like stiff lifejackets. At the 
tournament, sensors embedded in the pads 
will register scoring based on contact and 
amount of pressure. For now, the athletes 
must kick accurately and powerfully with- 
out harming the opponent. Or in the 
words of Aubin, “No knockouts.” 

Ellis and Hardgrove enter the ring and 
face each other. Mastrolonardo, playing 
referee, calls out Korean commands: “Cha 
ryuht, choon bi, kyung nae, meaning, “At- 
tention, ready, bow.” The teammates bow 
and shake hands like courteous diplomats. 
Then Mastrolonardo signals the start with 
an emphatic “Ki’ap!” 

In an instant, they clash, ponytails sail- 
ing. Ellis and Hardgrove employ the foot- 
work and kicks from earlier in the evening. 
They pursue and retreat, revolving and 
lunging at each other like fiddler crabs. To 
the untrained eye, sparring looks like a blur 
of scuffling limbs, grapples, and blows. But 
upon closer inspection, it is clear that the 
women are engaged in an intricate dia- 
logue of strategic blocks, light-speed fake- 
outs, and dynamic kicks. Each move seems 
to combine the calculation of chess with 
the flexible brawn of ballet. 

As he surveys the sparring, Mas- 
trolonardo calls out with re- 
minders for control and 
decisiveness: “Be watchful,” 
and, “Kick once, kick twice, 
clench or get out of the way. 
Have a purpose in mind.” 

er many rounds of sparring, Aubin 
calls time. The fighters circle up, dazed 
and sweaty. As they peel off their gear, 
Mastrolonardo preps them for the immi- 
nent tournament and offers feedback. 
“Whatever happens, always learn from 
your mistakes,” he says. “Even if you win 
everything, sti// learn from your mis- 
takes.” Even the black belts are not above 
critique. 

“The black belt’s really just the first 
step,” notes Aubin. “A lot of people think 
the black belt is the end, but it’s not. It’s re- 
ally just the beginning.” a 
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Moderation? 


lo some Duke professors and 


he North Cz 


alumni, t wrolina 


legislature's recent rightward 
turn is a dismantling of 


Terry Sanford’s legacy. 


nder a moonless sky 
North Carolina mountains, a 
Democratic gubernatorial can- 
didate named Terry Sanford 
stood on the steps of the Hen- 





derson County courthouse and 
made a proposal that seemed audacious 
for 1960. It had been a stinking hot May 
day, but the night was cooling rapidly, and 
350 voters had shown up to hear this 
former FBI agent and World War II para- 
trooper describe his vision. 

Sanford spoke slowly and deliberately. 
He warned that North Carolina’s eco- 
nomic growth was being stymied by a 
school system that ranked among the ten 


worst nationwide. “This is not ood 
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in the 


enough for my children or for yours,’ he 
said that night. “We can do no less than to 
offer the individual child the educational 
opportunity to compete in today’s compet- 
itive world.” Better jobs required better 
schools, even if that meant raising taxes. 
“We cannot put our children in deep 
freeze,’ waiting for the state’s tax base to 
grow, he said. 

His detractors had been warning voters 
to guard their wallets from Sanford’s profli- 
gacy. “The primary need is not an out- 
pouring of funds but a revival of learning,” 
said Sanford’s main opponent, a segrega- 
tionist attorney named I. Beverly Lake. 
Another candidate, John Larkins, called 
Sanford’s education agenda “pure tommy- 








rot,’ warning that it consisted of “cure-all 
programs, many of which have dubious 
merit and all of which are expensive.” Vot- 
ers disagreed. That November they elected 
Sanford as their governor, then watched as 
he launched an ambitious campaign to 
modernize North Carolina. 

During his single, constitutionally lim- 
ited term, from 1961 through 1965, San- 
ford persuaded the legislature to levy a tax 
on food and medicine sales, then used the 
revenues to hire 2,800 new teachers and 

raise their pay by more than one-fifth. He 
helped consolidate the state’s university sys- 
tem and build a network of community 
colleges. He founded the North Carolina 
Fund, a five-year effort to eradicate poverty 


“Terry Sanford, 
as much as 
anybody, helped 
create the North 
Carolina brand. 
This was a Clear 
marking point 





Lacey Chylack/Chris Seward 


and discrimination. He 
took a measured approach 
to desegregation at a time 
when other Southern gov- 
ernors were calling for re- 
sistance. Many historians 
and policy experts say that 
Sanford—who later be- 
came Duke University’s president, serving 
from 1970 to 1985—helped set in motion 
a moderate bipartisan consensus that, over 
the past half century, has fostered a robust 
and stable business climate. 

That consensus held until 2010, when 
voters elected a Republican legislature com- 
mitted to dramatically overhauling state 
policy. Then, in 2012, they elected former 


Carolina emerged 
on a different 
path than the rest 
of the South.” 


Charlotte Mayor Pat 
McCrory as governor, 
giving the GOP its 
first lock on state gov- 
ernment since 1870. 
The new majority has 
made broad changes 
to tax policy, school 
funding, and social-welfare programs; loos- 
ened regulations on businesses; expanded 
gun owners’ rights; and passed new restric- 
tions on voter registration and poll access. 

“There’s almost nothing the legislature 
did that doesn’t have a precedent in some 
other state or country,” says John Hood, 
president of the John Locke Foundation, 
North Carolina’s most influential conser- 









vative think tank. “What was truly un- 
precedented was action on all of those is- 
sues in one year.” Hood calls the sweep 
“spectacular” and says it was “based on the 
best available empirical data about what 
makes state economies prosper.” 

Critics don’t believe the shift has been 
data-driven at all and fear it will harm both 
commerce and social and economic equity. 
Throughout the 2013 session, North Car- 
olinians descended on the Legislative 
Building in Raleigh for a series of exuber- 
ant and peaceful protests, known as Moral 
Mondays, which garnered international 
headlines and more than 900 arrests. 
Within the Duke community, where San- 
ford casts a long shadow fifteen years after 
his death, some faculty members and 
alumni describe the rightward turn as a de- 
liberate dismantling of Sanford’s legacy. 


“TERRY SANFORD'S 2 hero of mine, 


but he wouldn't want me to tell you he was 
a saint, says Pope “Mac” McCorkle III 
J.D. °84, director of graduate studies for 
the Master of Public Policy program at 
Duke’s Sanford School of Public Policy. 
At his idealistic best, Sanford envisioned 
a future in which the South would shed 
its reputation as a moral and economic 
drag on the country. But he also knew 
that winning elections required circum- 
spection. During the 1960 Democratic 
primary battle against Lake—who had 
defended North Carolina’s single-race 
schools during the arguing of Brown v. 
Board of Education—Sanford offered 
himself as a more modulated supporter of 
segregation. “It was not a time to be a 
purist,” he told William Chafe, now the 
Alice Mary Baldwin Professor of history 
emeritus, around 1975. “I was trying to 
keep the banner flying, but I was trying 
to mute it enough so that I didn’t get 
slaughtered on pure principle.” 

If Lake hovered to Sanford’s right, on 
his left were the civil rights activists who 
found their collective voice first at the 
Greensboro Woolworth’s lunch-counter 
sit-ins in February 1960 and later at 
demonstrations throughout North Car- 
olina. Sanford didn’t like the protests; he 
preferred that enlightened leaders like 
himself quietly enact reforms. But once 
he became governor, the protesters lent 
him political cover as he set out to tackle 
issues involving race, poverty, and educa- 
tion. “The Greensboro sit-ins liberated 
Terry Sanford,” says Chafe. “They 
changed the terrain. Moderation becomes 


different.” 
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Sanford knew there were still compro- 
mises to be made. Investing in public 
schools meant imposing the only tax to 
which North Carolina's large landowners, 
high-wage earners, and tobacco executives 
would consent: a regressive sales tax on food 
and nonprescription medicine. But Sanford 
calculated that better education would help 
the poor more than the extra pennies on 
each food dollar would hurt them. 

Sanford also wanted to address other root 
causes of the state's 37 percent poverty rate, 
from racial bias to low industrial wages. 
“He realized the poverty that he saw all 
around him, from the mountains to the 


coast, was going to hold the state back,” 
says Robert Korstad, the Kevin D. Gorter 
Professor of public policy and history at 
Duke. Sanford knew the legislature 
wouldn't allocate a penny to these efforts. 
So he persuaded the Ford Foundation, 
along with the North Carolina-based Z. 
Smith Reynolds and Mary Reynolds Bab- 
cock foundations, to finance the North 
Carolina Fund, a precursor to President 
Lyndon Johnson's War on Poverty. (It re- 
ceived federal dollars, too.) Led by a 
board drawn from the state’s bankers, in- 
dustrialists, and educators, the fund was 
best known for sending racially mixed 


teams of volunteer college students into 
low-income communities. But it evolved 
to support efforts to organize poor North 
Carolinians, black and white, to advocate 
for themselves. And it spun off organiza- 
tions that focused on job training, rural 
development, and affordable housing. 
“That's really the apogee of progressivism 
in North Carolina,” says Korstad, who 
coauthored a book about the fund called 
To Write These Wrongs. 


“TERRY SANFORD, as much as any- 


body, helped create the North Carolina 


“| believe that a free society is both the most just society and 


the one that's going to help eliminate poverty and bring 
the greatest prosperity for the most people.” 





rt Pope J.D. ’81 wants you to know that he did not buy North Car- 
olina’s 2010 elections. “Depending on your perspective, | get far 
more credit and far more blame than | deserve,” says the Raleigh 
businessman, who in January 2013 became Governor Pat McCrory’s 
budget director. He believes that voters would have swept in the 
State’s first Republican legislative majority in modern history even without the 
influence of a handful of Pope-funded conservative organizations. “But the left- 
wing groups had to come up with an excuse,” he says. “So they used me and 
my name as the bogeyman to blame [the GOP victory on] the state being sold.” 

Pope—president and CEO of Variety Wholesalers, a chain of 370 discount stores 
developed by his father—clearly worries about how the media depict him. During 
a two-hour interview with Duke Magazine, he referred several times to a 2011 
New Yorker article by Jane Mayer, called “State for Sale,” which credited him 
with “spending millions” to build “a singular influence machine” consisting of 
multiple organizations pushing “the same aggressively pro-business, anti-gov- 
ernment message.” Mayer’s article suggested that by targeting key legislative 
races for infusions of campaign money, Pope and his network helped orchestrate 
the 2010 state Republican takeover. 

Pope says he has grown dismayed by the repeated characterization of him 
as a privileged kingmaker. “If this sounds a little bit defensive, it’s because of 
the false propaganda that | supposedly started off life as an heir with a silver 
spoon in my mouth,” he says. “I’m not an heir. | did not inherit any of my wealth 
from my father. | did benefit greatly from partnering with my father in a family 
business.” In fact, Pope says, he spent his earliest years living in a three-bedroom 
rental house in the town of Fuquay Springs (which later became part of Fuquay- 
Varina) before his family moved to a larger home in nearby Raleigh. 

What Pope clearly did inherit from his parents were his political beliefs, which 
celebrate free enterprise with minimal government interference. “| grew up with 
the values of my father and my mother,” he says. He listened to Bob Dylan and 
Joan Baez and knew that his older brother protested against the Vietnam War, 
but he says he was more influenced by his father’s business success. “I believe 
that a free society is both the most just society and the one that’s going to help 
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eliminate poverty and bring the greatest prosperity for the most people,” he 
says. 

After graduating from Duke Law, Pope worked in private practice and then 
as special counsel to Republican Governor Jim Martin. In 1986, his father asked 
him to join the family business and to start the John William Pope Foundation, 
which would channel money from the family and its business to charities, ed- 
ucation, and the arts. (The foundation has given significant funding to Duke’s 
Center for the History of Political Economy.) “Rather than just treat the symp- 
toms of poverty, we wanted to treat the underlying causes,” Pope says—which 
to him meant supporting policy groups that advocated for “individual liberty” 
and “limited constitutional government.” Giving to such groups, he says, “Is 
also charity.” 

At the time, Pope says, there were no conservative policy organizations in 
North Carolina to his liking. So Pope—who in 1988 was elected to the state 
House—threw the foundation’s resources behind the creation of the John Locke 
Foundation, which opened in 1990 (with additional support from the E.A. Morris 
Charitable Foundation) and became the state’s premier conservative think 
tank. Other Pope Foundation-funded groups followed, including the Civitas In- 
stitute, which publishes substantive policy papers and also posts police mug 
shots of Moral Monday protesters; the North Carolina Institute for Constitutional 
Law, which litigates issues ranging from charter schools (which it favors) to the 
individual mandate in President Obama’s health-care reform (which it op- 
poses); and North Carolina’s chapter of the Americans for Prosperity Founda- 
tion, a small-government organization cofounded by billionaire energy 
executives David and Charles Koch. (Pope, a friend of the Koch brothers, served 
as one of Americans for Prosperity’s national directors.) Variety Wholesalers 
helped fund Civitas Action and Real Jobs NC, which have produced mailers and 
robocalls targeting individual politicians. 

“He was involved, in some fashion, in founding all of these organizations,” 
says John Hood, president of the Locke Foundation. “It is entirely legitimate to 
say Art Pope was an integral part of building the conservative movement in 
North Carolina.” Thanks to Pope, he says, “what we have now is a rich tapestry 


brand,” says John Drescher M.P.P. ’88, ex- 
ecutive editor of The News e Observer in 
Raleigh and author of Triumph of Good 
Will, a chronicle of the 1960 gubernatorial 
race. “This was a clear marking point 
where North Carolina emerged on a dif- 
ferent path than the rest of the South.” 
Sanford’s legacy endured most visibly in 
the area of public education. Republican 


kindergarten for at-risk children. Measured 
by teacher pay and student-teacher ratios, 
North Carolina stayed in the middle of 
the national pack but ahead of most of its 
Southern neighbors. Education fueled eco- 
nomic expansion—witness the tech and 
pharmaceutical sectors in Research Triangle 
Park and the banking industry in Char- 


lotte—which in turn bolstered school 


spending without major tax hikes. “It was 
a virtuous circle,” says McCorkle. 

North Carolina took a leadership role on 
other issues, too, ranging from coastal pro- 
tection to fairness in criminal sentencing. 
And it expanded access to the polls 
through policies like early voting (with 
same-day registration) and preregistration 
for sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds. 


Governor Jim Holshouser expanded kinder- 
garten statewide during the 1970s. De- 
mocrat Jim Hunt began an early-childhood 
initiative called Smart Start in 1993. Eight 
years later, Democrat Mike Easley cham- 
pioned More at Four, an academic pre- 


“To suggest that a Southern state cannot make progress 
unless it has a moderate-to-liberal Democratic political 
Culture would strike the rest of the South as parochial.” 





of money for frivolous courses,” Pope Center president Jane 
Shaw wrote at the time. Among the honors course she consid- 
ered “lightweight” was “The World of the Beat Generation: Tran- 
scultural Connections.” 

The Pope Center also has criticized Duke, most excoriatingly 
in a 201] column on the organization’s website by supporter Al- 
bert Oettinger Jr. B.S. ’62, M.F.’66 about why he stopped donating 
to his alma mater. Oettinger cited a liberal bias on the faculty 
and a “racial, sexual, class, and political orthodoxy to which one 
must adhere.” In 2009, Shaw attended a Duke conference on race 
that she later described as “Orwellian,” particularly the majority 
view that racism continues to thrive in the U.S. “I assumed,” she wrote, “that 
the election of Barack Obama...suggests that racism is behind us.” 

The Pope Center has singled out two Duke programs for praise: the Focus 
Program, which offers interdisciplinary course clusters to freshmen, and the 
Program in American Values and Institutions, which emphasizes freedom, re- 
sponsibility, and liberty. 

Pope notes that he doesn’t necessarily agree with everything the Pope Cen- 
ter says. “| have a laissez-faire approach to curriculum,” he says. “If academic 
Standards are met, and there’s a sufficient number of students who choose 
to take a course, then | am fine with that course being offered. Now, ina free 
society, others are free to criticize whether a course is a good course or a bad 
course, a Silly course or an academically challenging course. | support that 
open criticism and debate.” 

As with his role in state politics, Pope believes his academic critics treat him 
like a “bogeyman” because of the Pope Center’s views. “University professors 
are very protective of their academic freedom,” he says. “Yet they presume, 
Or just lie, about my saying various things as if | controlled and edited and di- 
rected everything written by independent organizations like the Pope Center for 
Higher Education [Policy]. Would you ascribe to the president of Duke University 
every single thing that’s written by a professor at Duke University?” - Yeoman 
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No kingmaker: Pope gives a lecture to a philosophy class at UNC-CH last spring. 


Taylor Sweet/The Daily Tar Heel 





of public policy groups on the left and on the right. | think that’s good. Not every- 
body does.” 

Those wary of Pope’s power point to the impact of the past two elections on 
State policy—the cuts to education and social programs, the shift in the tax burden 
toward the less affluent, and the restriction of voting rights. “This is extremism 
gone crazy,’ says the Reverend William Barber II M.Div. ’89, state president of 
the NAACP. “It’s morally indefensible, and it’s economically insane.” And it stems 
directly, Barber adds, from Pope’s funding priorities. “He’s the most ultracon- 
Servative force in the state, who makes his money off of poor people and then 
supports policies through Civitas and John Locke that actually hurt poor people.” 


n the academic community, Pope’s foundation is known for funding the 
John W. Pope Center on Higher Education Policy, a spinoff of the Locke 
Foundation. The Pope Center has been a strong critic of universities, public 
and private, that veer away from teaching traditional Western civilization 
or that promote “politically correct” and “socialist” beliefs. 

In 2011, for example, the Pope Center chastised the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill for halving the number of sections of “Elements of Politics,” an 
honors class that explores the writings of Western thinkers like Plato and Locke. 
“Carolina doesn’t seem to have enough money for serious courses, but plenty 
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I his was hardly a straight-line path. San- 
ford’s agenda produced a backlash that 
elected a conservative successor, Democrat 


And in 


North Carolinians have 


Dan Moore, as governor in 1964. 
federal elections, 
wandered all over the ideological map, 
most notably sending one of the nation’s 
most rock-ribbed civil rights opponents, 
Republican Jesse Helms, to the U.S. Senate 
from 1973 until 2003. 

“We can’t over-mythologize the moderate 
nature of North Carolina,” says the Reverend 
William Barber II M.Div. ’89, state president 
of the NAACP 
five rural school districts had to sue the 
1990s for adequate funding. 
“And yet, when I’ve traveled south, people 


noting for example, that 
state in the 


in ig Micsissipp) [and] Alabama would always 

‘We’ re looking t to North ¢ 
terms of our universities and the Research 
Triangle Park and all of those 
things that would not be pos- 
sible if North Carolina had not 
taken some deliberate steps 


‘arolina, in 


away from the philosophy of 
the segregated South.” 

Not everyone shares this 
narrative linking prosperity to 
moderate politics and activist 
“North Carolina’s 
economic history is not an un- 
interrupted climb until 2007, 
when suddenly we fell,” says 
Locke's John Hood. He notes 
that the past half century has 
been filled with peaks and 
dips, which can be attributed 
to factors ranging from state 
highway spending to interna- 
tional manufacturing trends. 
Hood also says that Texas and 
Virginia have developed strong 
economies with more conser- 
“To suggest 
that a Southern state cannot 
make progress unless it has a 
moderate-to-liberal Demo- 
cratic political culture would 
strike the rest of the South as 
parochial,” he says. “They 
would pat you on the arm and 
say, That's very nice.’ 


govern ment. 


vative governance, 


IT TOOK A confluence of factors to set 


the moderate consensus crumbling re- 
cently. North Carolina's Democrats, who 
dominated politics for a century, fell into 
disarray. Governor Easley, House Speaker 
Jim Black, and Agriculture Secretary Meg 
Scott Phipps were all criminally convicted 
in separate corruption scandals. The party 
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had lost considerable credibility by 2009, 
when Governor Bev Perdue discovered that 
the Great Recession had ground the “virtu- 
ous circle” to a halt. “When Bev got shel- 
lacked with a budget that said, just to keep 
pace, with some cuts, we're going to have 
to raise taxes $1 billion, North Carolina was 
not ready for that,” McCorkle says. 

Meanwhile, Democrats had done little 
to cultivate fresh leaders. 
had young people around him, giving 
them influence, talking with them, work- 
ing with them,” says Korstad. “The Dem- 
ocratic Party had lost its ability to 
perpetuate itself.” 

At the same time, conservatives were 


“Terry always 





groups like the 


creating a brai 
John Locke Foundation, Civitas Institute, 
and North Carolina Institute for Consti- 
tutional Law—funded in part by the fam- 





Moderate consensus: Governor Terry Sanford, his gubernatorial successor Dan K. Moore, and former 
N.C. Governor Luther H. Hodges, from left, at the 1964 Democratic convention in Atlantic City. 


In 2010, this conservative infrastructure 
was able to seize on the public's economic 
despair and diminished faith in its leaders. 
“The opportunity was created by events,” 
Hood says. “But the ability to respond was 
absolutely the result of years of investment 
and years of planning.” 


THE NEW LEGISLATURE’S mos di- 


rect confrontation with the Sanford legacy 
came in the area of K-12 school funding. 
Its $7.868 billion appropriation for 2013- 
14 represents a $117 million cut from the 
“base budget,” which is defined as what's 
“necessary to continue the current level of 
(Budget director Pope disputes 
s it funding was cut, saying the base budget 
“based on preliminary information and 
arcane budget rules.”) The legislature re- 
duced funding for teacher assis- 
tants by 20 percent and elimi- 
nated bonuses for future teachers 
with master’s degrees. The Locke 
Foundation has opposed both of 
these budget items, saying they 
don't demonstrably boost stu- 
dent achievement. 
The new budget also created 
a voucher system for low-in- 
come families to send their chil- 
dren to private schools at 
taxpayer expense. “loo many 
minority children are lagging ac- 
ademically,” wrote Bob Luebke, 
senior policy analyst with the 
Civitas Institute, in a June 2013 
column. “Many of these chil- 
dren are trapped in schools that 
are struggling or failing or don't 


services. 


| Library 
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“1 think Terry would probably try to rally his network of business 
leaders and political elites and create some kind of official 
opposition. The Democrats have not known what the hell to do. 
Instead, those of us who are protesting and getting arrested 


are taking the place of what Terry would have done.” 


ily fortune of lawyer, retailer, and former 
state legislator Art Pope J.D. ’81, who is 
now state budget director. “[We were] 
building out a policy infrastructure in re- 
sponse to what the left had already done 
with greater amounts of money and more 
organizations,” says Hood. (Indeed, San- 
ford’s North Carolina Fund helped turn 
the Reynolds foundations into major fun- 
ders of social-justice and community-de- 
velopment organizations.) 


fit their needs.” Vouchers, he wrote, pro- 
vide families “the ability to choose the type 
of school that is best for their child.” 
Critics put a harsher spin on the $10 
million voucher program. “They are pay- 
ing people to leave the public schools,” 
says historian Tim Tyson Ph.D. ’94, senior 
research scholar at Duke’s Center for Doc- 
umentary Studies. If Sanford were alive 
today, “he would be cutting them a 
new’ —Tyson pauses here—“angle of vi- 


sion. He would be serving it up red hot.” 

The two sides disagree on what the 
budget will mean for the number of 
teachers in North Carolina classrooms. 
Pope says the final figures will not come 
out until February, but that “based on our 
estimates, there is sufficient budgeting to 
hire more teachers per student this year 
than last.” The state Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, by contrast, estimates that 
5,200 positions will be lost because the 
legislature altered the student-teacher 
ratio used for hiring. “We have started a 
spiral where we are slowly starving our 
public schools,” State Superintendent 
June Atkinson, a Democrat, told a televi- 
sion reporter in August. 

The legislature also cut 
unemployment insurance; 
rejected a federally funded 
Medicare expansion; re- 
pealed the Racial Justice 
Act, which gives relief to 
death-row inmates who 
can prove that race influ- 
enced their prosecutions; 
passed abortion restrictions 
that will limit insurance 
coverage for some women 
and tighten licensure re- 
quirements for clinics; and 
expanded the venues where 
permit holders can carry 
concealed weapons, in- 
cluding playgrounds and 
funeral processions. It low- 
ered the corporate income- 
tax rate and let expire the 
earned-income credit for 
low-paid workers. 

Few measures stirred more discussion 
than the one dialing back North Carolina's 
expansive voting policies. The new law re- 
duces the number of early-voting days, re- 
quires voters to show government-issued 
IDs at the polls (college IDs don’t count), 
ends same-day registration and youth pre- 
registration, makes it easier to challenge a 
voters eligibility, and bans local election 
boards from extending polling hours because 
of extraordinary circumstances, like long 
lines. Defenders call the law, especially its 
photo-ID provision, an anti-fraud measure; 
the State Board of Elections documented 
two cases of voter impersonation between 
2000 and 2012. “Part of the problem is it’s 
hard to detect voter fraud when there’s 
such loose standards,” says Pope. 

Opponents call the fraud argument a 
smokescreen, arguing that the law is in- 
tended to reduce turnout among more lib- 
eral constituencies. Take early voting, for 


example. “Black American churches, where 
I’m from in North Carolina, during election 
season we have an abbreviated Sunday serv- 
ice and have buses that transport folks who 
otherwise would not have transportation to 
the polls,” says Jay Pearson, assistant profes- 
sor of public policy at Duke. Extended vot- 
ing also benefits workers with inflexible 
schedules. Curtail the number of days that 
the polls are open, he says, and “you have 
an institutionalized mechanism that has 
been altered, systematically disenfranchising 
working-class, blue-collar folks.” 

Pearson argues that, as governor, Sanford 
recognized that poverty stemmed from 
“structural inequality,” rather than individ- 





Rallying cries: Protestors at the Moral Monday ERE Fa the legislature’s changes. 


ual failings and understood how the ma- 
chinery of government could be mobilized 
to give poor people power. The new ma- 
jority, he says, understands how the ma- 
chinery of government can be used to take 
that power away. 


HISTORIAN CHAFE, who was ar- 


rested during a Moral Monday demon- 
stration in May, sees a connection 
between Sanford’s governorship and the 
2013 protests. “How would Terry handle 
it?” he asks of the rightward shift. “I think 
Terry would probably try to rally his net- 
work of business leaders and political 
elites and create some kind of official op- 
position. The Democrats have not known 
what the hell to do. Instead, those of us 
who are protesting and getting arrested 
are taking the place of what Terry would 
have done.” 


“But the fact that these demonstrations 
are respectful and controlled and ‘moder- 
ate’ gives you some sense that that San- 
ford tradition is still in place,” Chafe adds. 
“People are not fighting the police. They 
are not aggressively transgressing the 
boundaries that have been established. 
These are polite protests.” 

Like Chafe, others in the Duke com- 
munity who knew Sanford wonder how 
he would have responded to a wholesale 
undoing of his policies. McCorkle, who 
worked closely with Sanford after gradu- 
ating from law school, believes the former 
governor would have invested his energy 
developing new leaders to recapture power. 
“It would be very clear to 
him: Go young, and go 
diverse,” McCorkle says. 
“He would be counseling 
people: Step aside. Be the 
elder statesmen. But bring 
in the young. They're go- 
ing to make mistakes, but 
they're the future.” 

And Tyson, who also 
got arrested during a 
Moral Monday protest, 
believes Sanford would 
reach out to the twenty- 
first-century demonstra- 
tors, just as he did in the 
1960s to civil rights ac- 
tivists like North Car- 
olina A&T student-body 
president Jesse Jackson. 
“Sanford would have im- 
mediately sent out trays of 
sandwiches and urns of 
coffee, and maybe deviled 
eggs—there would be a little Southern 
touch to it—and said, ‘Come, let us reason 
together, ” Tyson says. “Without clogging 
the engine of the movement, he would 
have tried to get it tied to a crankshaft that 
was going to do something positive and 
powerful.” 

During the 1960s, protesters made San- 
ford uneasy. But Tyson believes the former 
governor would have appreciated today’s 
racially diverse expressions of outrage. “We 
are the embodiment of the values he tried 
to advance in this state,” the historian says. 

“T think he would say, ‘At long last. At ae 
last. My people.’ ” 
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Yeoman is a journalist based in Durham. 
His recent work has been published in 
OnEarth, Audubon, The American 
Prospect, Parade and The Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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Peak Performance 


From helping injured 
athletes get back in 
the game to 
pioneering innovative 
injury-prevention tools, 
Duke Sports Medicine 
addresses the care and 
maintenance of 
the world’s most 
complex machine: 
the human body. 


By Bridget Booher na sun-drenched Sunday after- 
noon in late September, the 
Duke women’s varsity soccer 
team trails Virginia Tech 0-1. 

Seven minutes into the second 

half, forward Kelly Cobb 15 falls to 

the field clutching her right leg. Cobb is 
considered one of the best goal-scorers in the country; she played on the 2012 U.S. World 

Cup team that won the gold in Japan. But she’s also been plagued by injuries that have 

warranted surgery, physical therapy, and rehab. 

For a few tense minutes, the team’s athletic trainer assesses her condition, probing for 
pain and measuring stability as team physician Alison Toth M.D. ’94 looks on. As play 
on the field continues, Cobb gets her ankle taped and gingerly puts weight on the foot. 
She takes a few tentative steps and quickly progresses to jogging along the sidelines. 
Within ten minutes, she’s got the green light to go back in the game. A short time later, 
she spots an opening in the Hokie defense and launches a twenty-two yard kick to score 
Duke's only goal for the day. 

Also clocking major game time are teammates Kaitlyn Kerr 714 and Kim 
DeCesare 14. Midfielder Kerr helped lead her high-school team to four state 
championships and her club team to a national title, but she’s also suffered 
multiple setbacks—a torn quadriceps tendon in high school and subsequent 
surgical repairs to her left knee (torn meniscus) and right ankle (broken). For- 
ward DeCesare tore her anterior cruciate ligament (ACL) and meniscus her 
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Back in the game: Varsity 
soccer players Cobb, Kerr, 
and DeCesare, from far left, 
have come back strong after 
a host of injuries. 


senior year of high school and was red- 
shirted as soon as she got to campus (she’s 
a fifth-year senior), yet she managed to 
come back strong and was part of the 2011 
team that made it to the NCAA finals. 

Soccer fans familiar with the players’ 
struggles could be forgiven for cringing 
whenever Cobb, DeCesare, or Kerr wind 
up horizontal on the Bermuda grass. (Late 
in the second half, DeCesare gets tangled 
up with a Virginia player and lies prone 
for a few seconds as her teammates start 
yelling: Get up! Get up!) But all three say 
that they have been able to resume play- 
ing—and get even tougher physically and 
mentally—thanks to Duke Sports Medi- 
cine. 

“Soccer has been my life 
since I was two,’ Kerr says a 
few days before the Virginia 
Tech game. “My lifelong 
dream has been to play soccer 
in college and then profession- 
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ally. So even though I've had a lot of in 
juries—it feels like I’ve been in rehab the 
whole time I've been at Duke—I can't get 
distracted by them. If you go out there wor 
ried about getting injured, or if youre at all 
hesitant, that’s when things go wrong.” 
Duke Sports Medicine is based in the 
Finch Yeager Building overlooking Wallace 
Wade Stadium, but its reach extends far 
beyond the Duke campus. Its resources are 
illuminated under the Friday-night lights 
of Durham high-school football games, in 


Medicine, Moorman is at the helm of a 
erowing, interdisciplinary enterprise fo- 
cused on what he calls “the world’s most 
complex machine—the human body.” 

“We're involved with everything from 
helping people avoid and 
manage injuries—to developing new sur- 


primary care 


gical and rehab protocols. On the research 
side, we're exploring how things like ge- 
netic and metabolic testing can help deter- 
mine an athlete’s peak performance 
capabilities. We work with trainers and 





Undeterred: Despite her grueling experiences with surgery and rehab, Kerr has never wavered in her determination 
to play competitive soccer at the highest level. 


innovative orthopaedic surgical techniques 
that deliver better outcomes, through 
sports equipment whose design is in- 
formed by quantitative data to reduce in- 
juries, and on military battlefields where 
soldiers’ physical durability is crucial. 
From his office on the third floor of 
Finch Yeager, Claude T: Moorman III °83 
has a view of the field where both he and 
his father, Claude T. Moorman II ’61, 
M.D. ’66, played varsity football. Like his 
father, the junior Moorman is an or- 
thopaedic surgeon; he’s also Duke's head 
team physician. As director of Duke Sports 
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coaches, nutritionists and psychologists, 
surgeons and researchers, and everyone 
from people who just do sports on the 
weekend to professional athletes.” 

Former varsity basketball player Jay 
Williams 03 came to Durham for three of 
the many surgeries he required following 
the motorcycle wreck that nearly killed 
him. Moorman was the lead physician on 
a team overseeing Williams’ care, which in- 
cluded extensive musculoskeletal and mi- 
crovascular repairs, as well as intense rehab 
and physical therapy. 

As a division of Duke's orthopaedic de- 


partment, Sports Medicine employs state- 
of-the-art surgical techniques such as min- 
imally invasive arthroscopic joint 
reconstructions and extracellular matrix re- 
constructions for massive rotator cuff tears. 
For Kaitlyn Kerr, whose knee injuries had 
left her with little cushioning cartilage be- 
tween her tibia and femur, doctors recom- 
mended micro-fracture surgery. The 
arthroscopic procedure involves making 
tiny fractures in the bone, prompting stem 
cell-rich blood and bone marrow to seep 
out and create new cartilage. 

Other non-surgical interven- 
tions such as PRP (platelet rich 
plasma) injections also use the 
body’s repair mechanisms for 
maximum therapeutic effect and 
reduced recovery time. When an 
injury occurs, the body produces 
platelets that speed the healing 
process. With PRP, a patient’s 
blood is extracted, platelets are 
isolated, and the concentrated 
plasma is injected directly into 
the injured site, thus expediting 
and amplifying the body’s natu- 
ral healing process. The proce- 
dure is relatively fast—a couple 
of hours—and carries almost no 
risks. 

Moorman says that the opti- 
mal approach to sports medi- 
cine combines high-tech 
solutions with a low-tech, pa- 
tient-centered approach. “No 
athlete is any more valuable than 
another athlete,” he says. “We 
look at where that athlete is 
physically and mentally and de- 
cide the best course of treat- 
ment, whether that’s cellular 
therapies or working with nutri- 
tionists and trainers.” 

For varsity players like Cobb, 
Kerr, and DeCesare, Duke 
Sports Medicine is one of the 
first places they go upon arriving 
on campus. All varsity athletes receive a 
host of diagnostic screenings, including an 
intake history and a physical; a biome- 
chanical assessment to gauge any imbal- 
ances, restrictions, or weaknesses; an EKG; 
a ferritin test to determine iron levels in the 
body; and a concussion baseline test that 
can be repeated if an athlete sustains a blow 
to the head. Those arriving with pre-exist- 
ing injuries go straight to physical therapy 
and rehab. 

“Almost from the second I got here I was 
in the weight room doing rehab,” says 
DeCesare. “That year there were seven of 


us with season-ending injuries, so at least 
we had each other to go through it with. 
Now when a player on our team tears her 
ACL—and it seems like everyone at some 
point tears their ACL—there are so many 
of us who know exactly what she’s in for 
and what every step of her rehab will look 
like.” Despite her scars and setbacks, 
DeCesare and teammate Kerr, both of 
whom graduate in December, are hoping 
to be drafted into the professional National 
Women’s Soccer League. 

Robert “Hap” Zarzour, the director of 
athletic medicine, says that Duke's inte- 
grated approach is designed to attend to the 
physical and emotional wellness of athletes 
throughout their time on campus. “Our 
coaches, staff, and trainers spend a lot of 
time getting to know each individual ath- 
lete,” he says. “It’s not just about fixing a 
broken ankle; it’s about getting them psy- 
chologically ready to go back on the field. 
Or if it’s a kid who had a serious enough 
injury that they wont be able to play again, 
how do we help them emotionally? The 
psychological impact of an injury is huge. 


barked on a training and nutrition plan 
that included cross-country hiking with a 
weighted backpack, climbing stadium 
steps in Wallace Wade, strength training, 
stretching exercises, and a specially de- 
signed carbohydrate-rich diet. The eight- 
een-week training program paid off: Croft 
arrived at the end of the 111-mile hike 
feeling “on top of the world.” 

“You don't have to be an elite athlete to 
come here,” says McElveen. “Our clients 
include endurance and pro athletes, but we 
also work with clients who have recovered 
from cardiac bypass surgery and want to 
build fitness. We start by asking people 
what their goals are and then work with 
them to reach those goals.” 

On the research side, Duke Sports Med- 
icine faculty members are engaged in re- 
fining the diagnosis and treatment of 
conditions that have traditionally been 
handled through subjective and imprecise 
measurements. For example, concus- 
sions are the most vexing injuries an ath- 
lete can sustain. Symptoms may be 
obvious (dizziness, headaches) or ab- 


“We look at where that athlete is physically 
and mentally and decide the best course of 
treatment, whether that’s cellular therapies 
or working with nutritionists and trainers.” 


You cant isolate a physical injury from how 
it affects an athlete’s outlook and attitude.” 
But it’s not just Blue Devil athletes who 
benefit from Duke Sports Medicine expert- 
ise. The Duke Sports Medicine Clinic of- 
fers a range of services to the wider 
community, including diagnostic services, 
surgical and non-surgical treatments, and 
physical-therapy regimens. On any given 
day in the clinic, patients might include a 
high-school lacrosse goalie with a sprained 
wrist, a septuagenarian marathon runner 
suffering from tendonitis, or a tennis league 
player with rotator cuff inflammation. 
Once physical ailments are addressed, 
people who want to enhance their athletic 
capabilities can work with the staff in 
Sports Medicine's sports performance di- 
vision to set personal goals. That was the 
case with breast-cancer survivor Jan Croft, 
who was determined to celebrate her sey- 
entieth birthday by trekking to base camp 
at Mount Everest. Working with a team 
that included a sports-medicine physician, 
a nutritionist, and exercise physiologist 


Greg McElveen M.B.A. °93, Croft em- 


sent. A star player may claim 
she’s fine—put me back in the 
game, coach'—but not dis- 
close that she blacked out 
for a few seconds after get- 
ting tackled. Diagnosing a 
concussion, which is a 
form of traumatic brain 
injury, is an imprecise sci- 
ence. And there are no 
quick-and-easy diagnostics 
for determining the severity 
of a concussion or how long a 
player should wait before get- 
ting back on the field. 
Osteopathic physician Jeff 
Bytomski is Duke’s head med- 
ical-team physician and team 
physician for the U.S. Women’s 
and Men’s Basketball teams. An 
authority on concussions, he’s a 
member of the National Football 
League Players Association's 
Mackey-White Traumatic Brain 
Injury Committee, which is ex- 
ploring the negative long-term 
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effects of sustaining multiple concussions 
over a career, as well as developing research 
protocols and standardized return-to-play 
recommendations to make the game safer. 
“If we think a player tore her ACL, we 
can do an MRI to confirm that it’s torn, 
but there is no MRI or CT scan equivalent 
for concussions,’ says Bytomski. “Right 
now we are diagnosing and treating con- 
cussions based largely on subjective infor- 
mation—what the player tells us they are 
experiencing—but that isn’t always accu- 
rate. Our treatment recommendations are 
also dependent on subjective feedback, so 
we'll start with cognitive and physical rest 
and then slowly begin adding specific ac- 
tivities back into a person’s routines.” 





Team captain: Claude T. Moorman 
oversees sports medicine’s 
multiple enterprises. 
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On-site assessment: Dan Mangiapani ’06, M.D. ’12, a second-year orthopaedic resident, evaluates Jordan High School’s Micah Marsin-Lewis as part of Duke Sports Medicine’s outreach efforts. 


When Duke varsity student-athletes ar- 
rive on campus, they're required to take a 
cognitive screening test called ImPACT. 
Originally devised for NFL players, the 
ImPACT model has been adopted by a 
growing number of schools, club teams, 
physicians, and coaches. It’s a computer- 
based screening that measures reaction 
time, verbal and visual memory, and other 


‘“You can’t see a concussion. So part of education Is 
changing the culture that says if you can’t see an 
injury you’re fine, or that if you're injured you play 


through it.” 
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mental functioning. The results serve as a 
baseline so that ifa concussion is sustained 
(or suspected), a second ImPACT test can 
indicate the degree of impairment. 
Sports-medicine and health-care profes- 
sionals are exploring how to prevent or re- 
duce the risk of concussions in the first 
place. For example, some neurologists have 
begun to question whether there should be 


age thresholds for certain contact sports, 
since children’s neurological and muscu- 
loskeletal development puts them at 
greater risk for concussions than college 
and pro athletes. 

As these conversations continue to play 
out on the national and international level, 
Bytomski and his Duke colleagues are pro- 
moting educational-awareness programs in 
the Duke and Durham communi- 
ties for parents, players, and 
coaches; medical-school students 
and primary-care physicians; and 
emergency-room staff. 

“One of the biggest things we're 
focusing on right now is educa- 


tion,” he says. “It’s like hydration thirty 
years ago. You used to hear about coaches 
who would withhold water, not give water 
breaks if the team or a certain player wasn't 
playing hard enough. That would never 
happen in this day and age. But we con- 
tinue to let kids play who have had con- 
cussions because some coaches might not 
know what to look for or think that a kid 
isnt really injured. You can't see a concus- 
sion. So part of educa- 
tion is changing the 
culture that says that 
if you can't see an in- 
jury youre fine, or 
that if you're injured 
you play through it.” 
Bytomski has 
launched the multi- 
disciplinary Sports 
Concussion Clinic, a 
collaboration between 
Sports Medicine and 
the medical center’s 
neurology and neu- 
ropsychology depart- 
ments. Duke Sports 
Medicine can assess 
and triage members of 
the Triangle commu- 
nity who may have 
sustained concussions. 
A patient needing 
short-term care would 
be seen in the Sports 
Medicine practice, 
while those exhibiting 
more concerning 
symptoms would be 
referred to the medical 
center for more exten- 
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intensive follow-up. 
As part of its edu- 
cational and commu- 
nity outreach, Sports Medicine also has 
joined with nearly a dozen public and pri- 
vate middle and high schools in the Tri- 
angle, assigning a dual-certified physical 
therapist/athletic trainer to work with the 
schools’ trainers and coaches. These indi- 
viduals not only share the most up-to- 
date information and protocols for 
preventing injuries, they're also on the 
sidelines for varsity home football games. 
Physical therapist and athletic trainer 
Alanna Cooley Baker, the Sports Medi- 
cine liaison with Durham’s Jordan High 
School, coordinates the community out- 
reach program. “We're often the first line 
of care for these athletes,” she says. “We 
can assess and treat injuries as soon as 


Everest ready: Jan Croft works with Greg McElveen to prepare for her Himalayan trek. 


they happen.” The community outreach 
initiative also works with the Triangle 
Futbol Club and the Triangle United Soc- 
cer Association. 

Injury prevention is a central focus of 
the Michael W. Krzyzewski Human Per- 
formance Laboratory, known as the K- 
Lab for short, as musculoskeletal injuries 
are one of the most common problems in 
sports medicine. A component of sports 





medicine, the lab was launched in 1997 
and conducts studies that examine every- 
thing from injury risks associated with 
certain types of field turf to better or- 
thotic design and understanding the risk 
factors associated with osteoarthritis and 
stress fractures. Nike is a major industry 
partner, funding a range of research on 
foot, ankle, and knee injuries in order to 
design more protective cleat and athletic- 
shoe design. 

K-Lab research also contributes to a 
broader understanding of kinetics and 
kinematics—how bodies move and the 
patterns associated with those move- 
ments. Those studies are informing poli- 
cies and practices in settings ranging from 





the suburbs to war zones. Assistant pro- 
fessor of physical therapy Robert Butler 
says that augmenting routine physicals 
with movement screenings has a range of 
beneficial effects. 

“Every year the U.S. military spends 
about $560 million on musculoskeletal in- 
juries,” he says. “In fact the number-one 
reason for medical evacuations from the 
front line in Afghanistan and Iraq was non- 
battle specific injuries— 
knee, hip, back, or ankle 
injuries that happened 
as part of training exer- 
cises or other activities 
to get ready for battle.” 
Researchers at the K- 
Lab form part of a re- 
search group aimed at 
designing, implement- 
ing, and refining an eco- 
nomical and efficient 
screening protocol that 
can assess athletes’ ability 
to move efficiently and 
to remain durable. 

Butler says that “in- 
dustrial athletes” such 
as firefighters, police of 
ficers, and sanitation 
workers are another 
population where move- 
ment screening can ben- 
efit employer and em- 
ployee. “We work with 
towns and municipali- 
ties to reduce injuries 
because that can help 
reduce the massive costs 
associated with worker's 
compensation claims. 
But more important, 
we can encourage peo- 
ple who have minor 
problems to seek treat- 
ment before it gets worse. No one wants to 
be out on permanent disability.” 

Whether it’s expediting an athlete's re- 
turn to the game she loves or developing 
preventive health techniques for blue-col- 
lar workers, Butler says he and his Sports 
Medicine colleagues always keep the long- 
term perspective in mind. 

“Human bodies are designed to move. 
When people don’t engage in physical ac- 
tivity, you see things like a rise in obesity, 
higher blood pressure, and a whole host 
of things that reduce lifespans. So we 
want to find ways to get people moving 
and reduce the risk of injuries so that they 
are active and healthy throughout their 
lives.” | 


Courtesy Jan Croft 
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The long journey and lasting legacy of human-rights proselytizer 


Raphael Lemkin—from occupied Poland to Duke to the United Nations j 


BY ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


his is how you mend a broken world. A war- 

crimes tribunal presses a genocide charge, some 

decades later, against the leader of the Bosnian 

Serbs. The president of Sudan, wanted on 

charges of genocide in Darfur, where violence 

broke out in 2003, stirs embarrassment and 

angst with his plan to attend the United Nations General Assem- 

bly. Bangladesh sentences a former lawmaker to death for the mass 

murder of Hindus during the country’s 1971 war of independence 

from Pakistan. Romanian prosecutors charge the commander of a 

Communist-era prison with genocide—an echo of charges against 

the former dictator Nicolae Ceausescu, who was executed in 1989. 

That's a roster of recent events. Along with word from Iran’s 

foreign minister that his country does not deny the historical re- 

ality of the Holocaust, which he labels, aptly, genocide. A low-bar 
prerequisite, surely, for a long-stymied diplomatic conversation. 

Youre an agitator against genocide. In fact, you invented the 

word “genocide.” So what would you think if you were to survey 

today’s global nastiness, deeds that reveal the worst of human na- 
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ture and exact the worst of human costs? Would you still think 
giving a name to something makes it possible to squeeze it out of 
the system? 

Genocide, it seems, never goes out of fashion, or at least never 
lies beyond the realm of the humanly possible. This summer, it 
found a different kind of relevance—the past creeping up on the 
present through a singular figure—with the publication of Totally 
Unofficial: The Autobiography of Raphael Lemkin (Yale University 
Press). Lemkin’s autobiography, unfinished and unpublished at 
the time of his death, was edited by Donna-Lee Frieze, a senior 
fellow at the Center for Jewish History in New York and a visiting 
fellow at Deakin University in Australia. 

As the Nazi stain spread over Europe, Lemkin, a refugee in 
America, invented the term “genocide” and worked to propel the 
idea to international legal status. In his time, he was nominated 
for the Nobel Peace Prize. But his name is not widely recognized 
today. Nor is it widely recognized that an American institution 
gave him safe harbor at a critical point. That institution was Duke. 

History hasn't completely ignored Lemkin. This past spring, his 





work was a major theme in the an- 
nual Distinguished Lecture in 
Ethics—on “The Ethics of Global- 
ization and the Globalization of 
Ethics’—sponsored by Duke's 
Kenan Institute for Ethics. The 
speaker was Michael Ignatieff, for- re 
mer leader of the Liberal Party of 
Canada and a professor at both the 
University of Toronto and Harvard University’s Kennedy School 
of Government. In the lecture at Duke, and in his writing over 
the years, Ignatieff portrays Lemkin as a figure with an extraordi- 
nary moral imagination—and as an original thinker who could 
see, early on, the contours of a perverse form of jurisprudence. 
“His central insight was that the occupation, not just in Poland 
but all across Europe, had inverted the equality provisions of all 
the European legal traditions,” Ignatieff says. “Food in Poland was 
distributed on racial grounds, with Jews getting the least. Marriage 
in occupied Holland was organized entirely on racial lines: Ger- 





Adviser and advocate: Lemkin’s War Department identification card 


mans responsible for getting 
Dutch women pregnant were not 
punished, as would be the case 
under normal military law; they 
were rewarded, because the result- 
ing child would be a net addition 
to the Nordic race.” Lemkin was 
the first scholar to work out the 
logic of the system. “From its un- 
remitting racial bias, he was able to understand, earlier than most, 
that the wholesale extermination of groups was not an accidental 
or incidental cruelty, nor an act of revenge. It was the very essence 
of the occupation.” 

The essence of Lemkin’s legacy is the starting point for the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning A Problem From Hell: America and the Age 
of Genocide, published just over a decade ago. The author is 
Samantha Power, once a correspondent in Sarajevo, a capital city 
under siege during the Bosnian War, and now U.S. ambassador 
to the United Nations. Lemkin failed to win support for any meas- 
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ure to protect the Jews against Hitler's designs. But, Power points 
out, he later secured the passage of the first-ever United Nations 
human-rights treaty, the treaty that outlawed genocide. 

Human-rights abuses were an early and obsessive interest for 
Lemkin, who grew up in a Jewish household. He writes in his au- 
tobiography that as a twelve-year-old, he was struck by an account 
of ancient Rome and particularly of Emperor Nero’s massacres of 
Christian converts. He built a reading list around similar grim ac- 
counts through history. History, though, hit close to home. When 
he was just five, Jews were mur- 
dered in pogroms in his home re- 
gion of Bialystok in Poland. 

As a twenty-one-year old lin- 
guistics student at the University 
of Lvov, Lemkin learned of the 
case of a young Armenian. The 
Armenian had been charged with 
assassinating a former Turkish in- 
terior minister, an official who 
had set out to rid Turkey of its Ar- 
menian “problem,” igniting a 
campaign that reportedly brought 
the deaths of a million people. 
Lemkin asked his professor why 
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ity,” meaning "the premeditated destruction of national, racial, re- 
ligious, and social collectivities,” along with “vandalism,” referring 
to the “destruction of works of art and culture, being the expres- 
sion of the particular genius of these collectivities.” But the Polish 
Foreign Ministry, interested in an accommodation with Germany, 
would not allow Lemkin to travel to Madrid. His proposal was 
tabled at the conference. 

In September of 1939, Germany invaded Poland. Lemkin 
began a 14,000-mile journey to freedom—and eventually to 
Duke. He boarded a train from War- 
saw; just as it got under way, the 
train was bombed by the German 
Luftwaffe. He hid for days in the 
nearby forest and lived for a time in 
Poland’s Soviet-occupied territory, 
where he sought refuge in the house 
of a baker. As he relates in his auto- 
biography, Lemkin resisted his host's 
sentiment that in the end all would 
work out for the Jews, whose lot it 
had forever been to suffer and wait. 
Lemkin responded that this was a 
different war. “It is not a war to grab 
territory as much as to destroy whole 
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the larger crime had gone unpun- 
ished. The professor said there was 
no law under which the chief per- 
petrator could be arrested. 

The case became an international 
sensation. According to The New 
York Times, the documents intro- 
duced in the trial “established once 
and for all the fact that the purpose of the Turkish authorities was 
not deportation but annihilation.” Lemkin was uncomfortable, 
though, with the fact that the assassin had acted as the “self-ap- 
pointed legal officer for the conscience of mankind,” as Power 
puts it in her study. “Passion, he knew, would often make a trav- 
esty of justice.” Retribution had to be legalized. 

A decade later, in 1933, Lemkin, by then a public prosecutor 
in Warsaw, wrote a paper for an international criminal-law con- 
ference to be held in Madrid, drawing attention both to Hitler's 
ascent and to the slaughter of the Armenians. If it happened once, 
he argued, it would happen again. If it happened there, it could 
happen here. “Lemkin offered up a radical proposal,” Power 
writes: Preventing genocide must be a global imperative, one en- 
shrined in international law. His draft law would outlaw “barbar- 
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A journey against genocide: This page from top, the back of Lemkin’s 
War Department ID card, Lemkin’s wartime ration stamp book alongside 
the “Certificate of the Registrar” and accounting pages contained within 
it; opposite page from top, a 1950 flyer advertising a public debate on 
the genocide treaty, Lemkin’s admission card for meetings that began 
in 1946 at Lake Success—a temporary location for the U.N., Lemkin’s 
admission card to the Paris U.N. General Assembly of 1948 
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peoples and replace 
them with Germans.” 
Lemkin — reunited 
briefly with his family 
in eastern Poland; they refused to join him in flight. He next jour- 
neyed to Lithuania, and then to Stockholm in neutral Sweden. 
While lecturing on international law at the University of Stock- 
holm, he visited a Swedish corporation for which he had done 
legal work in Warsaw. He requested a favor: to ask their branch 
offices to send government pronouncements from the occupied 
countries. “I started to read them, and I also found official gazettes 
of the German Reich in library collections in Stockholm,” he 
writes in his autobiography. It became clear to him that Germany 
was pursuing “denationalization followed by dehumanization.” 
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That would mean “the death of the nation,” in a spiritual and cul- 
tural sense alike. “As for the Jews, ominous signs pointed to their 
complete destruction in gradual steps.... In the peaceful library 
of Stockholm I saw an entire race being imprisoned and con- 
demned to death.” 

Lemkin became desperate to 
get to the U.S. And here’s where 
a Duke scholar enters—or more 
precisely, re-enters—the picture: 
Malcolm McDermott, a member 
of the Duke law faculty, who, in 
1941, arranged for Lemkin’s sta- 
tus as a “special lecturer.” 

In 1932, Lemkin had worked 
with McDermott to translate the 
Polish criminal code into Eng- 
lish. The work accented such un- 
usual features in the code as 
imprisonment up to five years for 
publicly inciting warfare; it was 
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caught a flight to another chronic bad-weather spot, Moscow, fol- 
lowed by a ride on the Trans-Siberian railroad to Vladivostok. 
From there he picked up a small boat, the “floating coffin,” and 
endured three days of stormy seas en route to the Japanese port 
of Tsuruga. He was in the country 
long enough to learn and muse 
about the mass murder of 
Catholics in Japan, an episode 
that began in the seventeenth 
century and lasted some two cen- 
turies. Another, more passenger- 
friendly boat brought him from 
Yokohama to Vancouver and on 
to Seattle, the U.S. port of entry, 
where he landed in April of 1941. 
A few days later, he arrived by 
train in Durham. 

McDermott was waiting at the 
station; this was their first meeting 
in five years. Lemkin’s first im- 
pression of Durham was of “a 
lively, bustling city smelling of 
tobacco and human perspiration. 
There were gasoline stations on 
the corners, cars crowding bumper 
to bumper, people moving along. 

. People greeted each other in a 
casual, friendly manner: “Hiya, 
John!’ “Hey, Jack! ” 

Once McDermott drove him 
to Duke’s campus, Lemkin found 
— nothing of “the European university 

atmosphere of worry.” He was led 
to “a huge quadrangle of high 
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published by Duke University Press. A few years later, from 1936 
to 1937, McDermott was a visiting lecturer at the universities of 
Krakow and Warsaw. On his return to campus, he expressed ad- 
miration for the “law-abiding” tendencies of the Poles. “Mr. Mc- 
Dermott,” reported Duke’s Law School Bulletin in March 1937, 
“finds the Poles like Americans in many ways. One quite un- 
American trait, however, is that they almost never talk about the 
weather, which is mostly bad. They dress as if they expected the 
worst, and usually get it.” 

With Duke as his destination, Lemkin left Stockholm and 


Images: Raphael Lemkin Collection ; P-154; American Jewish Historical Society, Boston and New York. 
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trees that surrounded them. “Young 
men and women moved about the 
campus with a remarkable ease. The 
boys wore white shirts open at the 
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“When the rope is already around the 
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collar; the girls wore no stockings—they had on light summer 
dresses and carried many books and even more smiles, which they 
distributed generously.” 

On Lemkin’s very first day, McDermott delivered an early sur- 
prise: “There is an alumni dinner this evening with the university 
president [Robert Lee Flowers], and I promised that you would 
speak.” And he would speak, of course, in English, a language 
that he had never used for “everyday living.” McDermott prom- 
ised to sit right behind him and whisper prompts as needed. But 
Lemkin found his message without coaching from the sidelines: 
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“If women, children, and old people would be mur- 
dered a hundred miles from here, wouldn't you run 
to help? Then why do you stop this decision of your 
heart when the distance is 5,000 miles instead of a hundred?” 

Since he had arrived near semester's end, Lemkin didn't have 
immediate teaching duties. Still he would talk with students, often 
from a seat on the porch of the law school (then located along the 
academic quad). “The American student's most interesting quality 
is his curiosity,” he writes in the autobiography. “This is probably 
due to the fact that the high schools in America are of lower quality 
than those in Europe: I believe this makes the American student 
feel that there is always something new to discover that he should 
have learned in high school, when he could have been organizing 
his mind and knowledge.” 

At Duke, Lemkin found himself organizing his mind and 
knowledge with plunges into the speaking circuit. (His mentor, 
McDermott, took to the road with equal exuberance, on such sub- 
jects as “the history of liberty.”) As he recalls in his autobiography, 
“I visited many towns in the state and told the same story to 
Chamber of Commerce meetings, to women’s groups, to gather- 
ings of young people.” He bought a white suit along with white 
shoes and white socks, all of which he would wear with a dark silk 
tie, “in order to attend the dinners I was invited to.” In the midst 
of all those public forays, Lemkin received a letter from his parents 
on a scrap of paper. “We are well,” the letter read. 

Just days later, in June of 1941, he heard a radio broadcast an- 
nouncing that Germany had declared war on the Soviet Union; 
separate German and Soviet zones in Poland had dissipated with 
the abrogating of the German-Soviet non-aggression pact. Forty- 
nine members of his family would perish in the Holocaust. 

The Holocaust was never far from Lemkin’s teaching, lecturing, 
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and writing at Duke. He began putting together the pieces that 
would form his major work, Axis Rule in Occupied Europe, pub- 
lished in 1944. In the book’s credits, McDermott is among those 
acknowledged, along with “the Library of Duke University for 
establishing a special documentation center on laws of occupation 
at the suggestion of the author.” 

In generally detached language and through a narrow legal 
prism, the book analyzes Axis authority and policies in occupied 
Europe. Lemkin writes in the preface that the book grew out of 
a desire to reveal, “based upon objective information and evi- 
dence,” the contours of totalitarian rule. “Every phase of life, even 
the most intimate, is covered by a network of laws and regulations 
which create the instrumentalities of a most complete adminis- 
trative control and coercion. Therefore these laws of occupation 
are an extremely valuable source of information regarding such 
government and its practices. For the outside world they provide 
undeniable and objective evidence regarding the treatment of the 
subjugated peoples of Europe by the Axis Powers.” 

Its first section considers aspects of the German occupation 
through multiple lenses, from “Police” to “Property.” Another sec- 
tion looks at the occupation in individual countries—France, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Poland, and on and on through a con- 
tinent adrift. In a chapter on “The Legal Status of the Jews,” 
Lemkin declares, “The treatment of the Jews in the occupied 
countries is one of the most flagrant violations of international 
law, not only of specific articles of the Hague Regulations, but 

also of the principles of the law of nations as they have emerged 
from established usage among civilized nations, from the laws of 


humanity, and from the dictates of the public conscience—prin- 
ciples which the occupant is equally bound to respect.” 

“Genocide,” coined by Lemkin, appears for the first time in 
print in his book. “New conceptions require new terms,” the one- 
time student of linguistics writes. “By ‘genocide’ we mean the de- 
struction of a nation or of an ethnic group.” This particular new 
term, he goes on, is made from the Greek word gemos (race, tribe) 
and the Latin cide (killing), thus corresponding to tyrannicide and 
homicide. Genocide, he elaborates, signifies “a coordinated plan 
of different actions aiming at the destruction of essential founda- 
tions of selves. The objectives of such a plan would be disintegra- 
tion of the political and social institutions, of culture, language, 
national feelings, religion, and the economic existence of national 
groups, and the destruction of the personal security, liberty, 
health, dignity, and even the 
lives of the individuals belong- 
ing to such groups.” 

Axis Rule had immediate res- 
onance. The New York Times 
Book Review devoted a cover 
story to the book, comparing 
its picture of Axis rule to a 
“monster” that “gorges itself on 
blood.” A Washington Post edi- 
torial titled “Genocide” later 
singled out the word in ques- 
tion as adequately capturing a 
brutal revelation: the gassing, over a period of two years, of some 
1,765,000 Jews at Auschwitz-Birkenau. According to the editorial, 
the profound point about those killings “is that they were system- 
atic and purposeful.” 

In June of 1942, Lemkin left Duke to work as chief consultant 
for the federal Board of Economic Warfare and the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. Two years later, he started with the War 
Department as an expert in international law. Power writes that 
Lemkin pleaded with President Franklin D. Roosevelt to have the 
U.S. adopt a treaty against barbarity and to make protection of 
Europe’s minorities a central war aim. Roosevelt urged patience. 
Lemkin’s response, as recorded in his autobiography: “[W]hen 
the rope is already around the neck of the victim and strangulation 
is imminent, isn't the word ‘patience’ an insult to reason and na- 
ture?” He saw a “double murder,” one by the Nazis against the 
Jews and the other by the Allies, who refused to publicize or de- 
nounce Hitler's extermination campaign. 

Lemkin, in the book’s preface, underscores the importance of 
bringing to justice “the considerable numbers of Germans respon- 
sible for the great carnage.” In the spring of 1946, he went to Eu- 
rope to search out surviving members of his family—and to 
observe the international military tribunal at Nuremberg as a kind 
of lobbyist, as Power describes him. His goal was to highlight mass 
slaughter as a crime in any context; the prosecutors, though, 
largely focused on aggression that grew from violations of another 
state’s sovereignty. He did manage to score what Power calls an 
occasional victory—including an indictment stating that some 
defendants “conducted deliberate and systematic genocide,” the 
first official mention of genocide in an international legal setting. 

Lemkin arrived at U.N. headquarters in the fall of 1946, just 
as the new international organization was considering a resolution 
on genocide. That December, the General Assembly unanimously 
passed a resolution that condemned genocide as “the denial of the 
right of existence of entire human groups.” It was deemed shock- 
ing to “the conscience of mankind,” and contrary to “moral law 


“He was able to understand, 
earlier than most, that the 
wholesale extermination of 
eroups was not an accidental 
or incidental cruelty.” 


and to the spirit and aims of the United Nations.” The resolution 
charged a U.N. committee with drafting a full-fledged treaty that 
would mark genocide as a violation of international law. It was a 
triumphant moment for Lemkin when, in December of 1948, 
the genocide convention finally passed. Around the crime of geno- 
cide, offending states would no longer have the legal right to be 
left alone; in fact, other states would have the legal responsibility 
to put to trial those suspected of committing genocide. Lemkin 
had felt that a mere declaration of human rights would be mean- 
ingless without an enforcement mechanism. 

Early U.S. leadership on the genocide treaty, though, evapo- 
rated—a consequence, argues Power, of traditional hostility to- 
ward any infringement on U.S. sovereignty. That hostility was 
only amplified by the Red Scare of the 1950s. Lemkin himself 
became a target, if not directly 
of anti-Communist zeal, then at 
least of politically convenient 
slander: A member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
complained that the “biggest 
propagandist” for the treaty was 
“a man who comes from a for- 
eign country who...speaks bro- 
cen English.” 

After a number of countries 
signed the convention in 1957, 
The New York Times lauded 
Lemkin as “that exceedingly patient and totally unofficial man.” 
But the U.S. wouldnt ratify the treaty until the 1980s. And it was 
only in 1998 that the International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda 
convicted Jean-Paul Akayesu of genocide; it was the first such 
prosecution by an international court since the adoption of the 
1948 convention. American policymakers had deliberately 
avoided the term “genocide” out of a concern that a genocide find- 
ing would have obliged the U.S. to act—a sad irony of the Lemkin 
legacy. Three years later, the International Criminal Tribunal for 
the former Yugoslavia found Radislav Krstic guilty of genocide 
for his role in the massacre of some 8,000 Bosnian Muslims in 
the town of Srebrenica. That was seen as the worst atrocity on Eu- 
ropean soil since World War II. 

Totally Unofficial, the incomplete autobiography, ends with 
fragmentary notes for a concluding chapter. Lemkin refers to “an 
uphill fight, especially since I have to borrow money for postage 
to write to influential and interested people.” At that point he was 
jobless and penniless; he complains about critics who, “aware of 
my extreme poverty, use it to humiliate and undercut me.” 

Still campaigning for his cause, still aspiring to see genocide el- 
evated as an international crime, he was living in a one-room 
apartment on West 112th Street in Manhattan. On a visit to a 
Park Avenue public-relations agency, he died of a heart attack in 
August of 1959, at age fifty-nine. 

Would Lemkin have been disappointed that genocide persists, 
irrespective of international opprobrium? Today the editor of his 
autobiography, Donna-Lee Frieze, says he had long acknowledged 
that the struggle to eradicate, prevent, or punish genocide would 
be long, and that an international convention was just a framework 
for the task. “Looking at the surface of Lemkin’s ideas, one could 
argue that he would have been disappointed and shocked. But I 
don’t think that’s the case,” she says. “He wasn’t so naive as to expect 
a convention would immediately eradicate genocide. He was so 
deeply a student of genocide history that he understood that this 
was a ‘disease’ of humankind that continually occurs.” a 
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his is the best road in all of Mada- 
gascaf, the Duke Lemur Center's 
Erik Patel shouts from the cramped 
backseat of a pickup as it zips perilously 
past chickens and children at forty-five 
miles per hour on the road up to Marojejy. 
Highway 3B is a two-lane asphalt Talojereyel 
that conveys trucks heavy with rice down 
from the paddies of Andapa Basin to Sam- 
bava and other cities along the Indian 
Ocean on the east coast. But this also 
might be called “the vanilla highway.” In 
every- hamlet along its sixty-five-mile jour- 
ney, side yards are carpeted with woven 
palm mats on which chocolate brown 
vanilla beans are in neat rows, drying 
slowly in 90 percent humidity. The air is 
wood smoke and vanilla. 
Patel knows this road well, spending 
about half of the week at a hotel in Andapa 
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and the other half at a hotel on the beach 
in Sambava, where there is an airport, rea 
sonably good Internet, and some office 
space rented by the Lemur Center. Patel 
has spent more than a decade in this north- 
eastern region called SAVA 
for its four principal cities. He first arrived 


an acronym 


as a field researcher, but grew into an envi- 
ronmental crusader and minor media 
celebrity, the subject of BBC documen- 
taries and articles in Smithsonian and Na- 
tional Geographic. Duke 
postdoctor al fellow, he ading the Lemur 
Center S two-year-old SAVA G onservation 
project centered on Marojejy. With an an- 
nual budget of just $50,000, the project 
encompasses a web of satellite operations, 
including three fish farms, three tree nurs- 
eries, some model agriculture, libraries and 
schools, and a cooperative that manufac- 
tures an alternative fuel called “green char- 
coal” —essentially flammable compost. 
SAVA Conservation is Duke's 
beachhead in Madagascar, where the 
Lemur Center has had a physical presence 
in conservation and research since the mid- 
1980s. The university's new drive toward 
globalization has connected the SAVA re- 
gion to Durham in ways never before 
imagined. Nicholas School of the Environ- 
ment master’s students have been doing 
field research with Patel in Marojejy Park. 
Charlie Nunn Ph.D. ’99, a new joint-fac- 
ulty hire in evolutionary anthropology and 
the Global Health Institute, will be work- 
ing in the Andapa region as well, studying 
the evolution of infectious disease in pri- 
mates and a host of other topics. Two 
DukeEngage students joined Patel for the 
summer, encouraging fish farming and 
working on a private nature reserve, and 
lending a hand to most of the other proj- 
ects SAVA Conservation is launching. 
Duke's connection is practical and solu- 
tions-oriented, says local partner Rabary 
Désiré. “What they do here, you can see it, 
you can measure it, you can weigh it.” 


Today, he’s a 


New 


SAVING LEMURS WITH BOOKS 


Folded up next to Patel in the back seat of 


the pickup is a tall, quiet man in quick-dry- 
ing clothes. Lemur Center conservationist 
Charlie Welch is a zookeeper by training; he 
has devoted his largely unsung and some- 
times unpaid career to the deep-green 
patches of Madagascar’s natural heritage. Yet 
its his ability with people, more than lemurs 
or trees, that has done the most good. 
Behind them, in the bed of the truck, 
are three fifty-pound duffels stuffed with 
heavy-duty raincoats for the “village 


guards,” civilian volunteers who live 
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around Marojejy’s borders and keep an eye 
out for those who would poach lemurs and 
“You can’t find any raincoats here 
that last more than a week in the forest,” 
Patel says. These impressively heavy, black 
Carhartt imprinted with SAVA 
Conservation’s Malagasy slogan and the 
logo of Madagascar’s National Parks, “may 


trees. 


coats, 


be one of the most valuable articles of 


clothing a village man may have—for a 
decade,” Patel says. E xperience has taught 
Patel and Welch that it’s the little touches 
that make Malagasy diplomacy work. The 
coats will be a hit in their meeting with 
National Parks officials later in the week. 
Welch first came to Madagascar in 1987 
with his wife, Lemur Center curator of the 
animal collection Andrea Katz °77. They 
had been dispatched by then-Lemur Cen- 
ter director Elwyn Simons at the invitation 
of the Malagasy government to try to help 
rescue Parc Ivoloina, a decaying former 
forestry research station built by the French 
at the turn of the twentieth century. Lying 


just a few miles north of the coastal city of 


Tamatave (now Toamasina), it had been 
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Renewed connections: Lemur geneticist Anne Yoder, left, with DukeEngage ener Sophia Staal, Gent Tripp, and Erik Patel 


smashed hard by an Indian Ocean cyclone 
the previous year. The park’s captive 
lemurs, which had been rescued or seized 
from human hands by Madagascar’s 
forestry department, were bedraggled and 
neglected, living in and around too-small 
cages torn open by the storm and breeding 
strange hybrid species. 

“Tvoloina was a disaster,” Welch recalls. 
“The government had no money. Not only 
did you not see cars, the people didn't have 
enough to buy bicycles.” Remoteness, the 
collapse of French imperialism, and some 
poor choices in self-governance had left the 
island nation largely cut off from the rest 


of the world for decades. 

By 1989, the Duke couple was living at 
Ivoloina full time in a small wooden home 
without electricity or plumbing. Laundry 
was done in a bucket on the veranda, and 
a trip to the grocery store required a 
dugout canoe ferry across the river and a 
two-mile hike. Katz was on a half-time 
salary from the Lemur Center, and Welch 
was just along for the ride. “But you know, 
it doesn't cost much to live in Madagascar,” 
he says with an easy smile that creases his 
face and raises the ends of his bushy mous- 
tache. He’s a nerdier Sam Elliott, with a 
Mississippi drawl. 
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Anew path: Staal takes in the Andapa Basin. As part of her DukeEngage project, she visited r 


“We thought we were going to be living 
in a tent, so that little house was pretty 
good,” interjects Katz, who now shares an 
office with her husband at the Lemur Cen- 
ter, where they're both on the payroll. “We 
were all about the lemurs,” she says. “But 
when you live there and see the amount of 
lemur habitat destruction going on, you re- 
alize that there is no way anyone can do 
anything to turn that around until local 
people have alternative agricultural technol- 
ogy and are educated about the environ- 
ment. 

Their model took years to develop and 
included patching together a budget with 


Pf = as 


foundation support and building effective 
partnerships with the Malagasy, who were 
initially “confused by this whole Western 
fixation on conservation,’ Welch says. 
“Breeding animals in captivity was only 
going to make a small dent. We quickly re- 
alized that if we wanted to do anything, we 
were going to have to go way beyond 
lemurs. About 95 percent of our conserva- 
tion is working with people.” 

The program at Ivoloina branched out 
into environmental education, teacher 
training, model agriculture, and tree farm- 
ing. Sometimes their partners got paid, 
sometimes they didn’t. The park was re- 


oadside fish stands in the area: inset top left, red-ruffed lemur. 
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stored and reforested, and it thrives today, 
with 20,000 annual visitors who, just as 
people do in Durham, come for their first 
glimpse of lemurs living comfortably in 
cages. The partnership developed a Satur- 
day-school program for kids living around 
Ivoloina to help them develop critical skills 
for their sixth-grade test, as well as expose 
them to environmental education. A typi- 
cal pass rate for the sixth-grade national 
exam was about 5 percent in the rural 
areas; around Ivoloina, it rose to 80 percent 
and then past 90. Teacher training sessions 
and a sixty-eight-page curriculum that was 
government-approved and easy to photo- 
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copy supported the effort. Patel is using it 
now in the SAVA project. 

In 2004, shortly after helping secure a 
long-term lease from the government that 
allows an NGO (non- governmental or- 
ganization) called the Madagascar Fauna 
Group to manage Pare Ivoloina, Welch 
and Katz somewhat reluctantly decided to 
return to the States for their daughter's ed- 
ucation and to be near their aging parents. 

“It was a very difficult decision for us to 
leave,” Welch s: iys. “But it was good for the 
project to let it stand on its own.” The cou- 
ple were knighted by the Malagasy govern- 
ment for their contributions, after fifteen 
years of service. 
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REVIVING THE OLD MODEL 
When lemur geneticist Anne Yoder Ph.D. 
92 took over as Lemur Center director in 
2006, Katz was the half-time conservation 
coordinator in Durham, Welch was unem- 
ployed, and Duke had hardly any conser- 
vation presence on the ground in 
Madagascar. But Yoder remembered when 
conservation had been one of the Lemur 
Center’s core values and the name Duke 
was recognized throughout Madagascar. 
Yoder rehired them both and set Welch on 
a mission of finding a new conservation 
project the Lemur Center could lead with 
philanthropic support. 

Welch, who also leads Duke Alumni As- 


ago, long 


Home sweet home: Two silky sifaka lemurs 








language, yet the Malagasy people are divided into 
ynteen tribes whose boundaries are based on old kingdoms rather than ethnic 
haracteristics. Most Malagasy are of mixed race; some, such as the Merina from 
tt ntananarivo area, are predominantly Indonesian in appearance, and others, 
ke the Vezo of the southwest coast, have close ties to eastern Africa and resemble 
: : 
French is the official language, but Malagasy is widely spoken. It belongs to the 
stronesian language family, which includes Indonesian and many Polynesian 
languages, and its closest linguistic cousin is 
spoken on southern Borneo. It also has adopted 
words from French, A ia IC, e earey African 
languages and English 





became 


Trienc Aly 





The Portuguese, the English, and the French 
all tried and failed to dominate and colonize 


Madagascar, though the French did establish 
olonies as early as 1642. By 1904, the French 
had full control of the island 


In 1958, Madagascar—renamed the Malagasy 
Republic—became autonomous within the 
French community, and in 1960, Madagascar 





a fully independent state, retaining a 
association with France. In 1975, the 
was renamed the Democratic Republic 


Madagascar 


Lemurs are native only to Madagascar. Duke's 


collection of lemurs for noninvasive research anc 
conservation started with a few animals br ae 
from Yale University in the mid-1960s. Today, the 
Duke Lemur Center is the world’s largest collection 
of the animals outside Madagascar. 
The Duke Lemur Center has been working on conservation projects with the Madagascar 
iter and Forest Department and various non-governmental partners since the 


980s 50urce: visitmadagascar.com; madagascar-embassy.org 
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sociation tours of Madagascar, spent a cou- 
ple of years searching the country for a spot 
with high conservation value and a rela- 
tively low level of do-gooder attention be- 
fore settling on the SAVA region of 
northeastern Madagascar. “It was a matter 
of just giving Charlie the chance to get 
things going again,” Yoder says, as if the 
outcome had never been in doubt. After 
all, everywhere “Monsieur Shar-lee” goes 
in Madagascar, people greet him warmly. 
A full foot taller than most Malagasy, 
Welch is pretty easy to spot. His French is 
a slow drawl, accented with hard R’s that 
would set any high-school French teacher's 
teeth on edge, but he’s never lacking for 
understanding, vocabulary, or charm. 

Welch says the appeal of the SAVA re- 
gion was not only Marojejy’s relatively un- 
spoiled nature and a good road up from 
Sambava, but Patel, who was already some- 
thing of a conservation celebrity by the 
time Welch met him. A Chicago native 
with an Indian father and a German 
mother, Patel had formed his own charity, 
Simpona, to build libraries and support 
people living around the park, and he had 
been involved in documentaries exposing 
some of the illegal trade in prized Malagasy 
rosewood. “I didn’t want to get into a sit- 
uation where wed end up getting kicked 
out of the country,” Welch says. “But as I 
got to know him better, I understood he 
wasn't an over-the-edge type. 

Welch and Yoder implored Patel to fin- 
ish his Cornell dissertation—ten years in 
the making—on the vocalization and 
scent-marking of the critically endangered 
silky sifaka so that they could offer him the 
Lemur Center's first-ever postdoctoral fel- 
lowship and leadership of the newly 
formed SAVA Conservation Project. Patel 
had come to Marojejy in 2001 to track and 
study the park’s signature lemur, the ethe- 
real silky sifaka. An all-white version of Zo- 
boomafoo, the Lemur Center's celebrity 
Coquerel’s sifaka, silkies are shy and spec- 
tacularly athletic canopy-dwellers, making 
them hard to spot and earning them the 
moniker “ghost of the forest.” Working 
with a patient and encyclopedic local 
tracker, Désiré, Patel spent years acclimat- 
ing several troops of animals to human 
presence, studying diet and ranges, in ad- 
dition to communication. “The first year 
was hell,” says Patel. “It was raining the 
whole time. We walked around for eight 
weeks and didn‘ see anything.” Climbing 
muddy slopes all day and squatting to eat, 
he endured his knees throbbing constantly. 
“Tt was really hard. We started arguing 
about everything. We ran out of food.” 





Success did come slowly, and he still tries 
to do field work in Marojejy one week a 
month during the ten months a year he’s in 
Madagascar. But now he has his hands full 
supervising SAVA Conservation, typically 
trading six to ten e-mail messages a day 
with Welch when there's an Internet con- 
nection. 

Patel’s speech is a patois of French, Mala- 
gasy, and a curious Malagasy-accented 
English he uses only with his long-standing 
local partners, like Désiré. The well-read 
tracker, whose age can only be guessed as 
“sixty, maybe” by Patel and Welch, is a nat- 
ural teacher who has guided generations of 
researchers and _ played 
major supporting roles in 
all the news stories about 
Patel’s research. With his 
guiding fees and a $10,000 
conservation prize from 
the Seacology Foundation, 
which he travelled to San 
Francisco to collect three 
years ago, Désire is buying 
up parcels of semi-forested 
local land on a little rise in 
the paddies that harbor a 
few remaining bamboo 
lemurs. This tiny but more 
accessible nature reserve, 
Antanetiambo, is his gift 
to the area’s children, few 
of whom have ever seen a 
live lemur. 


Antananarivo to the SAVA region, Welch 
adds, but that is probably a good thing for 
the remaining native forests. 

A few minutes past the turnout, where 
one can pose in front of the 7,000-foot 
Marojejy Massif that gives the park its 
name, and just across a river where 
women wash clothes in rocky, knee-deep 
water, there’s Manantenina, a village that 
looks like any other cluster of small 
homes along the road except for a pair of 
hand-painted signs announcing the na- 
tional park and listing partners, including 
the SAVA project. 

Manantenina’s spindly two-track road 
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Branching out: Tree farming is just one of the initiatives the Duke Lemur Center supported at Parc Ivoloina. 


built by Patel’s Simpona charity. 

Each of the libraries, now operated by 
SAVA Conservation, holds more than a 
thousand books in French and English, 
but what really brings in the customers is 
news from the capital. “We try to attract 
them with newspapers,” says Lanto Hariv- 
elo Andrianandrasana, a compact and soft- 
spoken Malagasy who is SAVA Conserva- 
tion’s project manager and has worked 
with Patel since 2006. Following the 
model pioneered by Welch and Katz at 
Ivoloina, SAVA Conservation is training 
teachers, deploying the sixty-eight-page 
environmental education curriculum, and 
providing English lessons 
for adults—a key skill for 
ecotourism. “If people are 
not aware of the impor- 
tance of the forest and the 
lemurs, it’s hard to protect 
them,” Andrianandrasana 
says. He has a degree in 
paleontology and biologi- 
cal anthropology from the 
University of Antana- 
narivo and grew up in the 
capital. He has moved his 
young family north to 
Sambava for the SAVA 
Conservation job, and in 
July 2013, he spent a 
month in Durham, with 
support from Duke's 
Africa Initiative, to learn 
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“Breeding animals in captivity was only going to make a small dent. 
We quickly realized that if we wanted to do anything, we were 
going to have to go way beyond lemurs. About 95 percent of our 
conservation is working with people.” 


ISLANDS AND BRIDGES 

As the truck hurtles up the vanilla highway, 
a man and two cattle in harness climb up 
to the shoulder. All three are coated in fresh 
mud from tilling the paddies. This crucial 
highway with sturdy bridges was modern- 
ized with World Bank funding by the same 
government that knighted Welch and 
Katz, not long before it was deposed in a 
coup. Everyone seems to agree that the 
new president—commonly referred to as 
“The DJ” for his career before becoming 
mayor of the capital, Antananarivo—has 
let things slide. And much of Madagascar’s 
international aid is being withheld because 
of how he came to power. Corruption is 
on the rise, people feel less safe, and infra- 
structure improvements have stopped. 
There has never been any real road from 


fades after six kilometers, and from there 
it’s a four-hour hike uphill to the park’s 
first base camp, a semicircle of bungalows 
where porters will be waiting with hun- 
dreds of pounds of rice they've carried up. 
Most of them live near the entrance in the 
“village of the guides.” The unofficial pa- 
tron of the village is Tonkasina Jacques 
Harson—Jackson—who has worked with 
Patel for almost a decade. This summer 
he was also the patron saint of SAVA 
Conservation’s first pair of DukeEngage 
students, acting as translator, guide, 
handyman, and parasite-removing field 
surgeon. One of several buildings Jackson 
owns in Manantenina stands facing the 
local library, a prim little wood building 
with a wide verandah. This and a second 
library on the other side of the park were 


about the Lemur Center's operations. 

On aslight rise behind the Manantenina 
library, a dozen adults and adolescents are 
manufacturing charbon vert, another 
SAVA Conservation project designed to 
ease human pressure on the forest. “Green 
charcoal” can be made out of just about 
anything organic, but this batch started as 
discarded rice hulls and old cardboard. 
After a week fermenting in a plastic 
garbage bin filled with water, the brown 
slurry is formed into cylinders, compressed 
into puck-like rings and dried. Two of 
these briquettes provide the heat to cook 
one cup of rice, Jackson explains, showing 
off an inventory of clay “rocket stoves” de- 
signed specifically to burn the pucks effi- 
ciently. Garlands of pucks strung on twine 
dry on racks above them. The charbon vert 
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consortium goes by an impossibly long 
Malagasy name that has been reduced to 
MAFIA. 


knowingly at the joke. 


an acronym: Jackson laughs 

A few kilometers more toward the park, 
across a concrete bridge over a clear stream, 
another yellow sign bears the SAVA Con- 
servation-Duke brand. Down the slope be- 
hind some homes, there's a pépini¢re—a 
tree farm. A Belgian charity called Graine 
de Vie (Seed of Life) is operating ten nurs- 
eries like this around Marojejy, with Duke's 
SAVA Conservation paying for tools, plas- 
tic pots, and labor at three sites. Graine de 
Vie provides SAVA with supervisor Gerard 


operating the first of three fish farms it will 


be supporting to provide a new source of 


protein. Using an elegant French verb, 
they ve named the effort 
or re-fishifying. 

The first pond is a little less than an acre 
of water, ringed by a high fence, with a 
caretaker’s cabin and a palatial coop for 
domestic ducks that share the pond. The 
fish, a native species called fony or parati- 
lapia, were selected by Andapa restaura- 
teur and fish-lover Guy Tam Hyock, who 
has been the driving force behind the proj- 
ect, and is considered one of Madagascar’s 
leading fish-farming experts. The fish are 


“repoissonment, ” 


Anytime locals see the fishoond, 
“they always ask us, ‘Can we do that?’ 





Restocking: SAVA Conservation operates three fish farms to offer the faa another form of ie 


Poncet, a trim caramel-skinned man with 
military bearing and crisp French, who 


proudly shows off 25,000 seedling trees of 


eight species, including cacao, mandrarofo, 
a wood for charcoal and furniture, and 
hintsia, a fast-growing furniture wood. 
They're raising proven native species as well 
as trees that have economic value without 
being cut, like coffee and cloves. “Giving 
people wood they can use takes the pres- 
sure off the natural forest,” Welch says. In 
just four years, Graine de Vie has planted 
1.25 million trees in Madagascar. 


A NEW SOURCE OF PROTEIN 


Wood isn't the only thing running short 
after Madagascar’s population doubled in 
the last two decades. Protein deficiency is 
a prevalent health issue, and bush-meat 
hunting poses a significant threat for the 
few lemurs that remain. Near the south- 
west boundary of Marojejy Park on land 
provided by Désiré, SAVA Conservation is 
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fed a mix of 80 percent rice hulls, which 
are easy to come by in Andapa Basin, and 
20 percent tiny dried shrimp, which can 
be pricey. The SeaWorld & Busch Gar- 
dens Conservation Fund has contributed 
to the project as well. Converting a rice 
paddy to fish farming would yield higher 
income, Désiré says, and cooking fish re- 
quires less charcoal than cooking beef or 
chicken. Anytime locals see the fishpond, 
“they always ask us, ‘Can we do that?’ ” 
Andrianandrasana says. 

In July, the pond was drained to about 
two feet deep, and DukeEngage students 
Sophia Staal °15 and Cameron Tripp °15 
jumped in with a local Peace Corps volun- 
teer and about a dozen others to catch the 
fish by hand. By the end of a long day, they 
had counted more than 1,700 fish from 
the 400 immature fry planted just a few 
months before. Six hundred sub-adult 
fony were returned to the pond, and al- 
most 600 adult fish were sold—forty-four 


Erik Patel 


kilograms at five dollars per kilogram. 
Then repoissonment: 500 immature fony 
were poured into the nearby Matsobe 
River. Hyock, who is developing the fish- 
ing regulations, saw to it that gendarmes 
in uniform were on hand for the event, an 
unmistakable signal that there will be some 
rules about harvesting. 

Staal, a member of Duke's rowing crew 
who grew up in Kenya, focused her Duke- 
Engage project on the fish farm. That in- 
cluded market research on the roadside 
stands around Andapa to find out what fish 
were available—mostly dried specimens 
from the coast—and figuring out who 
might be willing to pay fora truly fresh filet. 
The dried fish smell horrid, she says, but not 
as bad as a cooler full of bloody lukewarm 
water and “fresh” fish from the coast. 

Tripp, who is an Eagle Scout, spent his 
summer mapping Désiré’s “petit reserve” 
Antanetiambo with a GPS logger. “Four- 
teen-point-two-two hectares,” Désiré de- 
claims, squaring his shoulders and puffing 
up slightly. A third-generation Duke stu- 
dent and member of the university's march- 
ing band, Tripp also mapped the location 
and approximate size of stands for three dif 
ferent species of bamboo, which are impor- 
tant for sustaining the four northern 
bamboo lemurs that live in the tiny island 
reserve. It also harbors an unknown num- 
ber of nocturnal mouse lemurs. Near the 
end of his project, he conducted a house- 
to-house census, counting people, cows, 
and chickens surrounding the oasis. In ad- 
dition to serving as a teaching resource for 
local school kids, the reserve is a life raft for 
Madagascar’s native biodiversity, but no- 
body knows how much range the remain- 
ing lemurs need to survive. 

There are about a dozen of these little is- 
lands of recovery around the big island of 
Marojejy Park now. Désiré keeps adding 
parcels of land to Antanetiambo, and 
SAVA Conservation keeps building new 
partnerships with visiting scholars from 
Duke. To reverse Madagascar's losses, “you 
start building islands, and then you start 
connecting islands,” Yoder says. But it will 
be the people, not the land, that turn the 
tide. “The outlook for 200 years from now 
is a lot better,” she says. . 


Bates is director of research communications 
in Dukes Office of News and Communica- 
tions. In August, he accompanied Yoder, 
Welch, and Patel on a tour of SAVA Conser- 
vation activities. The only lemurs they saw 
were captives. For more on the tour and the 


SAVA Conservation project, visit research. 
duke.edu and lemur.duke.edu. 








© Weathered: In his new book The Chesape 
Anthes’68 captures moments of naturakbe 
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Artistic Alignment 


Faced with life’s transitory nature, Oshri Hakak ’O9, M.M. ‘10 realized 
his purpose on Earth is to embrace his passions. 


shri Hakak stood on the banks of the Ganges River in _ tiny figure in the lotus posi- 
C) March 2012 and watched the lifeless bodies burn. He _ tion, meditating in the con- 
stood where countless others have stood through the cave curve of a leaf. An 
ages, witnessing the sacred Hindu ritual that releases a person’s aspirational figure reaching 
eternal soul from his or her earthly existence. Fora young man toward the sky from its 
pondering his place in the world, the stark reminder of human perch on a lamppost. A 
mortality and the enduring quest for spiritual transcendence was_ couple of shiny friends on 
profound. all fours, crouching atop a 
“It was a real push for me to consider what __Letit flow: Hakak’s display case in Perkins Li- 
I’m going to do with my life, and deepened _ Life is Long, Enlight- brary. 
my commitment to living more fully in the — ened Foil, and A friend joked that Hakak should drop out of school and become 
moment,” says Hakak. Soon after his return — Electrified Thoughts, an artist, since that was where he seemed to be headed anyway. 
to the U.S., he gave his notice at the manage- _ top to bottom Hakak laughed and ignored his friend. He earned a graduate degree 





ment-consulting firm where 
he'd been working and made 
the leap into the unknown, 
embarking on a journey as a 
full-time professional artist. 

In fact, Hakak had been 
walking the tributary paths 
toward that journey all his 
life. As a boy he would take 
the aluminum foil his 
mother used to wrap his 
school lunch and craft little 
human figures. He learned 
how to play the oboe and 
could lose himself in the 
thrilling riffs of an improvi- 
sational composition. 

At Duke, he studied cog- 
nitive and behavioral neuro- 
science with professor War- 
ren Meck and took music 
classes with artist-in-resi- 
dence Joseph Robinson, the 





from the Fuqua School of 
Business, moved to Califor- 
nia, and started working a 
desk job in consulting. 

But that moment in India 
brought into sharp focus that 
his life was richer, his emo- 
tions deeper, his spirit lighter, 
when he was engaged in cre- 
ative expression. The act of 
shaping a foil figure, painting 
a joyous mural, playing In- 
dian music on his oboe, or 
practicing Kundalini yoga— 
these were the things that 
made his life feel balanced 
and whole. 

“A year ago I wouldn't 
have predicted I would be a 
full-time artist, but as I be- 
gan to fill my days with 
things that were meaningful 
to me, it started adding up,” 


“A year ago | wouldn’t have 
pre icted | would be a full-time instincts, other opportunities 
artist, but as | began to fill my days have presented themselves: 
with things that were meaningful to _ invitations to show his art- 
me, it started adding up.” work in galleries and events, 


former principal oboist of he says. And by following his 
the New York Philharmonic. 
Under Robinson's tutelage, 
he also cofounded the Duke 


Chamber Players, a student- 


run chamber orchestra that 
is still active on campus. In 
anticipation of a summer 
trip to Sierra Leone, he stud- 
ied beekeeping and started 
the Duke Apiary Club. 
And he kept making foil 
sculptures. It was almost sec- 
ond nature to him. They 
would appear overnight 
when no one was looking. A 
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commissions of murals and 
sculpture for jewelry, and 
collaborations on stop-mo- 
tion animations. 

Hakak says he continues 
to be guided by the question 
he contemplated in India. 
“Every day I ask myself, what 
am I going to do with my 
life, even if today is all there 
ste -Bridget Booher 


Photos courtesy Oshri Hakak 


FILM 


‘FIBO] DOCUMENTA LMS. PRESENTS 


DANGEROUS ACTS © 


UNSTABLE f ELEMENTS = BELARUS = BELARUS 


Avite 3) MADELEINE SACKLER 


Belarusian Subversion 


n her first documentary, The Lottery, director-producer Madeleine Sackler 05 ex- 

plored the controversy surrounding the role of charter schools in America’s public- 

education system. Now she’s turned her lens to protest art and political tyranny in 
Eastern Europe. 

Dangerous Acts Starring the Unstable Elements of Belarus focuses on the underground 
theater group Belarus Free Theater and its attempts to question and subvert the repres- 
sive government that’s been in power since the dissolution of the Soviet Union. By 
pulling from 300 hours of smuggled footage, as well as uncensored interviews, Sackler 
and her film crew capture the wrenching consequences of the group’s provocative un- 
derground performances. 

As the country heads into another presidential “election” in 2010, KGB agents crack 
down on Free Theater founders. (President Alexander Lukashenko, who has been called 
Europe’s last remaining dictator, has refused to relinquish power since assuming the 
position in 1994, with opponents and protestors routinely beaten and arrested.) The 
film follows the Free Theater members as they are forced to choose between the safety 
of exile or staying in their repressive homeland and continuing to create subversive art 
with the hope of sparking social change. 








MEDIA 


Phab App 


hil Haus ’08 wants to pheed the world. More specifically, 

with Pheed—the new all-in-one text, photo, video, and 

audio social network—he wants to change the social- 
media landscape. The app, which debuted in November 2012, 
was dubbed “the social-media company of the year” by Business 
Insider. Yet the most impressive aspect of Pheed isn’t the 
convenience of combin- 
ing aspects of Instagram, 
Twitter, SoundCloud, 
Vine, and Facebook in 
one app, or that it breaks 
the 140-character thresh- 
old. Unlike the rest of 
the social-media universe, 
Pheed users own their 
content. And they can 
monetize it. 

Haus is no stranger to 
the mix of artists, teenagers, 
and producers that make 
up Pheed’s community. 
After graduating from 
Duke, he started his acting 
and producing career in 
New York, then moved to Los Angeles to work on MTV’s Punkd 
series. After several meetings with music producer Tony DeNiro 
and Hong Kong Internet entrepreneur O.D. Kobo, the nascent 
Pheed team began talking about what was missing in the enter- 
tainment world: a way for creators to monetize and control 
their content. Instead of continuing to hack at the ad-sale 
model, they began thinking about how to access vast, pre- 
existing social networks. The result? An app that taps into 





Next big thing?: Haus and his Pheed team aim to transform the ear media landscape. 


Dangerous Acts had its world premiere at the Toronto Film Festival in September and 


will be broadcast on HBO in 2014. -BB 


Facebook and its kin and allows users to create channels to push 
out content across platforms simultaneously. 

Pheed benefited when Instagram changed its terms of service 
last fall and claimed ownership of users’ photos. Though 
Instagram later reversed its policy, Pheed’s copyright-button 
feature and audio-download settings lured users into creating 
content. Haus points to a 
few Pheeders like teenager 
Acacia Brinley Clark, who 
has more than 138,000 
followers and posts con- 
stantly. When Acacia posts 
something on Pheed, it 
has five times the engage- 
ment of something from 
Snoop Dogg, he says. 
Haus says there are more 
than 500 young Pheed- 
ers—more than 80 percent 
of whom are under the 
age of twenty-five—with 
more than 10,000 sub- 
scribers. 

Pheed recently debuted 
its first live, pay-per-view streaming event, featuring comedian 
Hal Sparks. As community director, Haus sees the feature as 
transformative not just for celebrities, but also for the budding 
artists that make up its key demographic. He imagines a high- 
school band that could publicize a streaming concert to its fol- 
lowers to raise money for a demo or a trip. “Even if it’s only 100 
or 200 people being charged $1.99, they’re still making 200 
bucks. It works on a micro level, too.” —Flissa Lerner 
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Sports 


A Chance to Keep Things Physical 


The Rec&PE department helps students stay active. | By Bridget Booher 


sa high-school athlete, Parker Po- 
liakoff °14 football, 


lacrosse, and golf, rowed crew, and 


played 


was a nationally ranked wrestler who 
hoped for a walk-on position with the 
Blue Devils. But when back and knee in- 
juries put a damper on his varsity aspira- 
tions, Poliakoff was forced to regroup. 

“I couldn't ot do a sport,” says Poli- 
akoff, who has played competitive sports 
since he was a boy. So the Miami native 
active 
through the university's Recreation & 
Physical Education (Rec&PE) Depart- 
ment. Last year, Poliakoff was one of more 
than 13,000 members of the Duke com- 
munity—including faculty and staff, but 
mostly students—who competed against 
a rival intramural team, sweated out miles 
on a treadmill or elliptical machine, lifted 
weights, swam laps, took a Zumba or hip- 
hop dance class, worked with a personal 
trainer, went rock climbing and backpack- 
ing, played in a cornhole tournament, 
learned to kayak, or earned their American 
Red Cross lifeguard certification. 

“Duke students are very health and fit- 
ness conscious, says Felicia Tittle, execu- 
tive director of Rec&PE. “They really like 
to work out, and they get upset if they 
can't. Our goal is to get as many members 
of the community involved in some form 
of activity as possible.” 

With the motto “Work Smart, Play 
Well,” Rec&PE provides a positive alter- 
native to the “Work Hard, Play Hard” 


sought opportunities to stay 





TENNIS: Women’s tennis ended the San Diego 
State University Fall Classic on the weekend of 
September 29 with two singles titles and a 
doubles crown. The singles titles were earned 

by Alyssa Smith 717 and Annie 
Mulholland 715, right, who won against 
fellow Blue Devil Marianne Jodoin 714. 
Mulholland scored three wins over the weekend. 
To secure the doubles crown, Smith and Jodoin 
won 8-/ (3) against San Diego State. 
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mindset that many Duke students em- 
brace. While the latter phrase conveys a 
academics and 
leisure—and with some students inter- 


delineation between 


preting “Play Hard” as an endorsement of 


risky behaviors such as binge drinking— 
“Work Smart, Play Well” promotes a 
healthy mind-body balance. 

Rec&PE’s Sports Club program com- 
prises thirty-seven sports, from badminton 
to women’s water polo. Last year nineteen 


got together to row. “I was used to a high 
level of competition and a strong work 
ethic, so it was a little discouraging,” he 
says. Even though he was elected president 
of the club his freshman year, Poliakoff 
considered transferring to another school 
where he could compete at the varsity 
level. 

Instead, Poliakoff decided to embrace 
the challenge of transforming the relatively 
dormant group to a nationally ranked 





In sync: Duke Men’s Crew has evolved from a moribund club to a nationally ranked collegiate team in a few short years. 


clubs went to national competition, with 
Duke cycling and martial arts securing 
first-place honors. The equestrian team 
and men’s rugby were national runners up. 

Director Tittle says she and her staff are 
happy to work with students who want to 
create a new club or revitalize one that has 
been dormant. When Poliakoff sought in- 
volvement with the men’s club crew team, 
he was dismayed to discover that it was 
just a handful of men who occasionally 


contender. He recruited new rowers and 
implemented six-day-a-week, crack-of- 
dawn practices on Lake Michie in Ba- 
hama, North Carolina. (The team shares 
a boathouse with women’s varsity crew.) 
He also worked with Rec&PE’s sports 
clubs director Mike Forbes to navigate the 
administrative requirements of rebuilding 
and managing the club. By the end of the 
2012-13 season, men’s rowing was able to 
field four teams in the Southern Intercol- 











legiate Rowing Association’s (SIRA) 
Championship Regatta, which attracts 
both club and varsity teams. Three of the 
four Duke teams advanced to the finals, 
and the novice four-person team won its 
division—the first time a Duke boat has 
ever brought home a SIRA championship. 

For students who don't have the intense 
drive or spare time to devote to competing 
ona club team, or who prefer to play ona 
coed team, intramurals (IM) provide a 
more informal outlet for recreation. “IM 
has a real mix of people; some of them 
were high-school stars and others, not so 
much,” says IM president Josh Weiss °14, 
who's played on the IM soccer team The 
Goon Squad since freshman year. Even 









Pump it up: Fitness classes range from yoga and pilates to kickboxing, cardio dance, and interval training. 


FOOTBALL: Jamison Crowder 715 
) earned ACC Receiver of the Week recognition 
after accumulating 149 receiving yards and 

one touchdown during Duke football’s victory 
over Troy University during homecoming 
weekend. Crowder passed the 100-yard 
. receiving mark for the third time this 
“» season and the eighth time in his career. 











though he had played competitively in 
high school, Weiss liked the “more laid- 
back” atmosphere and fun social outlet of 
intramurals. 

For the student who prefers individual 
pursuits, fitness classes and gym equip- 
ment are available at Wilson and Brodie 
gyms. Fitness classes (yoga, pilates, cycling, 
cardio/dance/toning) are offered from 
morning to night every day, but they are 
routinely at or beyond capacity. Tittle says 
having so many people taking advantage 
of Rec&PE offerings creates challenges. 

“Tt all comes down to space,” she says. 
“Based on demand, wed like to be able to 
double the number of fitness classes we 
offer, but we just don't have the room. ” 





Photos by Jon Gardiner 


Alexander Marse 







Relief may be in sight. There are plans 
on the drawing board for constructing a 
new intramural building to replace the 
aging facility wedged between the tennis 
courts and Wilson Recreation Center. A 
neglected field near Central Campus, cur- 
rently serving as a repository for fill dirt 
from various campus construction proj- 
ects, could be converted into two full-size 
turf fields. And there are conversations 
about adding a new softball field, multi- 
purpose field, and sand volleyball courts 
on some to-be-determined location (or lo- 
cations) on East Campus. 

Until those plans become reality, Tittle 
and her staff continue to think creatively 
about ways to get (and keep) the Duke 
community moving. Last year they 
launched an annual flag football tourna- 
ment to raise money for injured football 
player Blair Holliday °15; this year’s tour- 
nament was cosponsored by Zeta Tau 
Alpha to raise money for breast cancer re- 
search. The first NFL combine-style com- 
petition, held in October, put participants 
through drills such as bench press, forty- 
yard dash, and vertical leaping. And 
they're in the planning stages of sponsor- 
ing a video game tournament to attract 
students who prefer Wii to working out. 

“Our goal is to promote healthy lifestyles 
for everyone, including people who might 
not see themselves as the type to join a team 
or go to the gym,” says Tittle. “Not every- 
one can be a varsity athlete, but everyone 
can be active.” 


THESCORE 


16:28.9 


Course record set by Fuqua graduate 
Student Juliet Bottorff on the 
5,000-meter WakeMed Soccer 
Campus cross-country course, 
leading Duke to a first-place 

finish at the Adidas 
XC Challenge 
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Ashley Young 
Ph.D. Candidate, History 


Book Collecting Contest, 
Duke University Libraries 


Book. Collecting Contest 


CRAZY SMART 


Take one bibliophile with an interest in Southern food. Marinate in a top-ranked graduate history 
program. Add a dash of Creole seasoning. 


Voila! You have a recipe for a blue-ribbon collection of historic cookbooks. _ 


STi ato-mm he) W AT-M ole) alte] g=To MM oLolo) more) (-Leudl ale Move) ai a-s-j an domo) ae) iilela-m-Miii-l(elalem (oh d-melma-y-lel ile M-Liilelire mM BLe LC 
students. Like Ashley here. Her collection of books about 19th-century New Orleans cuisine won first 


prize in our contest and second prize in the National Collegiate Book Caltesting ¢ Contest-the “James 
st-¥-] qe -NiVt-] ge Mame) Mex) [=e [= eleXe) more) (Fendi alemece)an|el-aaid(ol arm 


That's not just smart. That’s crazy smart. 


Be) something tasteful. Support Duke University Libraries. 


DUKBUNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 


library.duke.edu/crazysmart 





Graduate Winner, Andrew T. Nadell 


Second Prize, National Collegiate 








... Duke Photography 


Beautiful music: The Duke Chapel Choir GTO sie aN 
reunion during Homecoming featured a 


performance of Gabriel Fauré’s Requiem. DAACONNECTIONS ..56 
LIFE’S BROAD SEA . . 58 

Ze@ASSNOTES .. 59 

GEASSIFIEDS .. 77 


Bon voyage: Revelers on 
the DAA Travel Program 
trip “Paris and the 
Villages and Vineyards 
of France” 


Angélique Droessaert Photography 2013 





True Blue: DUHLAA board members 
join the Blue Devil at Homecoming, 
where they and other DAA volunteer 
award winners were honored. 
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DUKE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


www.dukealumni.com 
The joint was jumping: ~— **Hie’s not thorough. He’s obsessive. Drew 





Ineresidents is that guy that, an idea pops into his 

Homecoming Dance = = 

in Wilson Gym head, time stops, and he just starts 
z prompted people cranking out ways to test his theory.” 
= of all ages to show -Recruiting analyst Dave Telep on Drew Cannon ‘12, a statistician 
Z their moves. and sportswriter who works for the Boston Celtics 
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DAAConnections 


ENGAGE. CONNECT. CELEBRATE. 


2 


Fill in the map: Don’t see your city here? Launching a Duke Alums Engage project is easier than ever. 


In Your Own Backyard 


Duke Alums Engage 2014 taking shape. 


ave you thought about helping a worthwhile organization in your commu- 

nity but are wary of an ongoing time commitment? Do you want to meet 

other Duke alumni in your area who share your interests? Duke Alums En- 
gage (DAE) offers the perfect opportunity to work in partnership with a local com- 
munity organization alongside fellow Blue Devils, friends, and family members 
within a well-structured framework supported by the Duke Alumni Association. 

In 2013, there were thirty-six DAE projects, ranging from hunger-relief efforts 
with local food banks to gardening and beautification projects to community health 
fairs. For 2014, the DAE organizers have set a goal of having sixty projects taking 

place in new or ex- 
66 5 2 55 isting partner cities. 
It’s as easy aS 1, 2, 5.7? 2%! prec wi 
occur April 25 to 

May 4. 

Jack Boyd °85, a member of the Duke Alumni Association board of directors, has 
been actively involved with planning and executing the annual DAE event in New 
York. He says that getting a project off the ground is not as daunting as it may seem. 

“Tr’s as easy as 1, 2, 3,” he says. “First, contact the DAA for ideas and background 
on how to get a project started. Second, look around your community and identify 
a well-established partner organization that you would like to work with. And third, 
invite your friends.” 

Boyd notes that the DAA has compiled a wealth of resources for alumni interested 
in starting a project based on feedback from past participants. These include a series 
of training tools on the DAA website, including tips on selecting a suitable commu- 
nity partner, steps for planning and executing a project, and guidelines for thoughtful 
engagement, as well as a Frequently Asked Questions section. 

To learn more, visit dukealumsengage.com or contact Angela Karl at angela. 


karl@daa.duke.edu. 
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Find Your Moxie 
2014 Women’s Weekend set 
for February. 


hether you're navigating the 

early stages of your professional 

career, experiencing a major 
life transition, or pursuing deeper engage- 
ment with issues that matter to you, the 
Duke Alumni Association’s 2014 Women’s 
Weekend promises insights, inspiration, 
and expert advice. 

“Find Your Moxie: Duke Women Cre- 
ating Change” will take place February 20- 
22 on campus. The biennial Women’s 
Weekend provides informal networking 
opportunities with current Duke students, 
senior administrators, faculty members, 
and fellow alumnae, as well as panel dis- 
cussions and presentations by special guest 
speakers. 

“Find Your Moxie” will include three 
tracks: Breaking the Rules, Leading the 
Way, and Building Community. Partici- 

pants can choose 






A from the concurrent 
tracks, which will be 
ié offered several times 

ya during the weekend. 


Sessions will explore 
a wide range of top- 
ics, including the 
growing power and influence of women's 
philanthropy, effecting change both from 
within and from outside existing organiza- 
tions, and connecting the personal and po- 
litical. 

At press time, confirmed speakers in- 
clude: 


Lesley Jane Seymour ’78, editor-in-chief 
of More magazine, and former editor-in- 
chief of Marie Claire, Redbook, and YM. 
She is also the chair of the Duke Magazine 
Editorial Advisory Board. 

Jane Buckingham ’90, founder and pres- 
ident of Trendera, a marketing and media 
consulting firm focusing on digital and 
non-traditional trend forecasting 

Nia-Malika Henderson ’96, national po- 
litical reporter for The Washington Post, 
where she covers the White House. 


For more information, visit www.duke- 
womensweekend.com. 





Building a Better 
Community 


Volunteer service shapes 
Duke’s local, global impact 


hile service to others—and 
one’s alma mater—is reward 
enough for most volunteers, 


the Duke Alumni Association’s awards pro- 
gram recognizes the contributions of 
alumni who have gone above and beyond. 
These include: 

The Distinguished Alumni Award, the 
highest honor bestowed by the DAA rec- 
ognizes individuals who have distinguished 
themselves by making outstanding contri- 
butions through their field of work, in 
service to Duke University, and toward the 
betterment of humanity. 

The Charles A. Dukes Award, which 
recognizes alumni volunteers who have 
served in Duke leadership roles and de- 
voted themselves to extraordinary, long- 
term efforts that helped Duke further its 
mission. 

The Forever Duke Award, which rec- 
ognizes alums for excellent recent volun- 
teer service to Duke, the Duke Alumni 
Association, and other alumni groups. Al- 
though originally envisioned to honor in- 
dividuals, for the first time in 2013, the 
Forever Duke Award was presented to 
three separate groups of alumni volunteers: 


The DUHLAA (Duke University 
Hispanic/Latino Alumni Association) 
2011-13 board of directors: Nelson 
Bellido 89, Christopher Brandt ’00, 
Paul Lagunes ’03, Timothy Mendoza 
M.B.A. 92, Roberto Olivares III ’88, 
and Roberta Oyakawa ’86 


Duke Tampa Bay leaders Tiffani 
Sherman 795, Michael Stein ’97, and 
Harry Venezia Jr. 97, M.B.A. 92 


Duke New York City board mem- 
bers Bill Bermont 97, Beth Higgins 
07, and Linda Martin J.D. 96 


Do you know someone who fits the bill? 
The nomination process for 2014 awards 
is now under way. To get started, visit the 
Duke Alumni Association website 
(dukealumni.com/about-daa/awards- 
scholarships). To learn more, see past win- 
ners, and nominate a volunteer (or 
volunteers) using the easy, online nomi- 
nation form. The deadline is March 1. 








Chris Hildreth 


Sterly Wilder 83, associate vice president for alumni affairs, talks with Matt Koidin 
M.B.A. 05, co-chair of DukeGEN and chief technology officer of Pocket. 


SW: How has Duke become more interested in entrepreneurship? 

I think Duke has always had an entrepreneurial spirit, but the launch of the 
Innovation & Entrepreneurship Initiative has placed the efforts front and center. 
The core idea is that all students can benefit from this type of training—it’s not ex- 
clusive to starting a company. 


SW: What are the characteristics of an entrepreneur that would carry 
over to other areas? 

We're talking about the ability to identify problems, find solutions, and nur- 
ture a team that will work through those problems. You need to be quick on your 
feet and to be decisive. You need passion, drive, and a 
willingness to take ownership and run with something. 
Entrepreneurs really exist on a spectrum. On one end, 
you have these incredibly creative and innovative people 
who have that spark, who come up with the ideas. On 
the other end, you have people who are insanely great 
operators, who are really good at taking a small company 
and making it a little bigger and managing it through all 


those stages. 


SW: When did you first become an entrepreneur? 
I was the neighborhood computer kid who went 
around and helped people get their computers up and 
running—so I guess I was always doing something 
entrepreneurial. It didn’t really hit home that I would go 
the start-up path until I took a class at Stanford; that 
took me down that route, and I did a couple of start- 
ups before I came to Fuqua. I had a strong technology background, but my expe- 
riences taught me that being a leader at a startup was more than writing code. So 
Puqua for me was learning about marketing, finance, and other areas that would 


round out my education and better prepare me for my next entrepreneurial en- 
deavor—which it did! 


Photo courtesy of The Muse 


SW: Talk a bit about the work of DukeGEN. 

In some respects, it’s a classic entrepreneurship story, in the sense that 
DukeGEN started as a small grassroots effort and grew from there. Howie [Rhee] 
and Michael [Cann] saw a need to connect Duke entrepreneurs and set about to 
make it happen. We're interested in how we can help this community of entrepre- 
neurial Dukies find each other in their own locations, but also he we can build ties 
back to Duke. We started a number of programs—for example, the annual pitch 
event, which is about connecting Duke investors with Duke entrepreneurs who are 
at the early stages with their companies. That’s led to financing in some cases, but 
the bigger idea is to provide an avenue for offering advice and feedback. Then 
through our Summer Innovation Program, we've brought a number of Duke stu- 
dents out to the Bay Area. Half of them worked at start-ups, and half of them have 
worked on their own ideas at an incubator called RocketSpace. Once a week we got 
everyone together to hear from the successful entrepreneurs and investors. 


SW: How are we doing in getting out Duke’s name in the Bay Area? 

The community is great out here and it grows bigger and tighter every day. 
Every time I go to a different event, I meet new people, and it reinforces the idea 
that the university is working hard to connect us. And those connections are criti- 
cal, because with entrepreneurship, in particular, there’s a lot that happens through 
connections. More information: dukegen.com and getpocket.com. 
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Life’s Broad Sea 


ALUMNI IN THE SPOTLIGHT By Bridget Booher 


When a casting agent invited Mia Fram Davidson ’01 
to play a cantor in the film 7his /s Where You Leave Me, she 
initially thought she was being punked. As it turned out, a 
friend had suggested Davidson to the agent, who was seeking 
a real-life cantor for the movie. Based on the novel of the 
same name by Jonathan Topper, the comedy centers on a 
dysfunctional family sitting shiva after the death of the family 
patriarch. Davidson, associate cantor at Westchester Reform 
Temple in Scarsdale, New York, knew it was no prank when 
she sat down for hair and makeup near leading actresses Jane 
Fonda and Tina Fey. The film, directed by Shawn Levy 
(Night at the Museum, Date Night), also stars Jason Bateman, 
Connie Britton, Adam Driver, and Timothy Olyphant. 
Davidson spent three days on set. She taught Fonda how 
to sing the traditional Jewish hymn “Hineh Ma Tov,’ and 
actor Ben Schwartz, who plays a rabbi, how to wear his 


Shirley Fulton J.D. ’80 and Robert Bridges Ph.D. prayer shawl correctly. She also shivered alongside Fey 





’79 are among the twelve individuals selected for North Car- : during a cold day on location at a cemetery for one of the 
olina’s 2014 Heritage Calendar, which honors contributions to : movie's opening scenes. 

the African-American experience in the state. In conjunction In addition to her cantor duties at Westchester Reform 
with the calendar’s release, the N.C. Department of Public In-  ; | Temple, Davidson writes a parenting blog, Mia, at 
struction has developed lesson plans and other materials online =; — ima-mia.blogspot.com. 


that teachers can use in their classrooms. 

Fulton earned her law degree as a single mother. After gradu- 
ating, she moved to Charlotte and became the city’s first black 
female prosecutor; she became the first black woman elected to 
the state’s Superior Court in 1988. 

Bridges has spent his career in the education field. In the 
mid-1980s, an all-white school board named him the first 
African-American superintendent of the Wake County Public 
School System. He became provost at Saint Augustine's Col- 
lege (now Saint Augustine’s University) in Raleigh, and then 
worked as an education and management consultant and 
chaired the N.C. Advisory Commission on Raising Achieve- 
ment and Closing Gaps. 


Courtesy Mia Fram Davidson 





in Mumbai, she also cofounded an 
international nonprofit, Indicorps, 
which offers fellowships to encourage 
development projects in India. 


In his Washington Post column “Innova- 
tions,” technology entrepreneur Vivek 
Wadhwa took Twitter to task for hav- 
ing no women on its board. A follow- 


up column listed sixteen women who 
Wadhwa, executive-in-residence in the 
Pratt School of Engineering, manage- 
ment program, believed would be ex- 
ceptional additions to Twitter and 
other tech company boards. Two Duke 
alumnae made the list: Sonal Shah 
A.M. ’93 and Brooks Bell ’02. 
Currently a senior fellow at the Case 
Foundation, Shah was the inaugural di- 
rector of the White House Office of 








Tech leader: Brooks Bell 


Bell is founder and CEO of 
Brooks Bell, a testing and optimiza- 
tion company that works with na- 
tional consumer organizations to 
increase market share. She co- 
founded HQ Raleigh, an incubator 
offering office space and networking 
opportunities for high-impact start- 
ups. In 2012, she was president of 
the Raleigh-Durham chapter of the 


global business network Entrepre- 


Social Innovation and Civic Participation. and was a vice president at Goldman neurs Organization, and she has served 
She also led Google's global development Sachs, where she helped develop and man- on the Duke Task Force for Innovation 
initiatives for its philanthropic division age the firm’s environmental strategy. Born and Entrepreneurship. 
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Board of Directors, 2013-14 
President: Jeffrey C. Howard ’76 
President-elect: N. Shephard Moyle 784 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder 83 


Vice Presidents: 

D. Michael Bennett ’77, Jack W. Boyd 785, 
Palmer Peebles Garson 779, Amy Hepburn 797, 
Kimberly Dawn Reed ’86, Lee H. Roberts ’90, 
Mark E. Stalnecker ’73, Paul Teller 793 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Sarah Hardesty Bray 72 


Directors-at-large: 

Betsy Alden ’64, William A. Bermont 11797, 

Christopher Brandt 700, Jonathan P. Cardona M.B.A. 700, 
Mandeep Singh Dillon 792, Nikki Hurst Gibson 780, 

Jason Goode ’97, J.D. 700, Mychal D. Harrison 701, 

Ana Homayoun ’01, Winston Henderson ’90, J.D. 796, 
Edwin Howard Jr. 763, Mary Kristin Klein ’82, 

Joanne M. 0’Connor 792, Rodney C. Pitts 768, 

Pamela Stone Schearer ’73, John Tolsma 95 


Professional school representatives: 
Andrea Barnwell Brownlee A.M. 99, Ph.D. ’01, 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Abigail Williford Kocher ’00, M.Div. ’06, Divinity School 
Robin Ten Kate M.B.A. 703, Fuqua School of Business 
Courtney Lorenz M.E.M. 706, Nicholas School of the Environment 
William Senner B.S.E. 706, M.E.M. 706, Pratt School of Engineering 
Amy Hepburn 797, M.P.P. 701, Sanford School of Public Policy 
John A. Howell ’72, J.D. ’75, School of Law 
Diana Bures McNeill ’78, M.D. ’82, School of Medicine 
Kathleen Viall Gallagher B.S.N. 775, School of Nursing 
Judith Ann Maness M.H.A. ’83, 
Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Jennifer Moody Skeesick D.P.T. ’06, 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Young alumni representatives: 
Connie T. Chai "10, Jin-Soo D. Huh ’09, Lara L. Jones ’08, 
Sara K. Oliver B.S.E. 706 


Faculty representative: 

Michelle Connolly, 
Associate Professor of the Practice of Economics 

Alexander Hartemink ’94, 
Associate Professor of Computer Science, Statistical Science, 
and Biology 


Honorary members: 
Michael Schoenfeld 784, Suzanne J. Wasiolek 776, M.H.A. 778, 
LL.M. 793, Gerald L. Wilson B.D. 761, A.M. ’68 


Presidents, School and College Alumni Associations: 
Kristin Whitesides, M.Div. 705, Divinity School 
Lisabeth Brynn Todd Crute M.B.A. 795, Fuqua School of Business 
Kirsten Cappel M.E.M. 706, Nicholas School of the Environment 
Jason Piche B.S.M.E. ’97, Pratt School of Engineering 
David Esquivel J.D. 797, School of Law 
Kurt D. Newman M.D. ’78, School of Medicine 
Joan M. Stanley B.S.N. 771, School of Nursing 
Jennifer Moody Skeesick D.P.T. 706, 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 
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Want to be featured in Class Notes? 


Check out www.dukemagazine.duke.edu for style tips and submission 
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1950s 


James M. Fulcomer ’57 published Dottage 
Cheese, a collection of his poems about aging and 
being a senior. 


Reba W. Williams Ph.D. ’58 published a mys- 
tery novel titled Restrike. A graduate of Harvard 
Business School, she joined a Wall Street brokerage 
firm as a securities analyst and wrote about Wall 
Street for /nstitutional Investor magazine. A sequel, 
Fatal Impressions, will be published in 2014. 


1960s 


Llewelyn G. Pritchard LL.B. ’61 was recog- 
nized with the American Bar Association's Solo, 
Small Firm and General Practice Division’s Life- 
time Achievement Award. He is a partner in the 
Seattle law firm of Helsell Fetterman, where he 

specializes in family law. 


Kay Kincaid Moss ’60 


published her fifth book, Seeking 
the Historical Cook: Exploring 18th- 
Century Southern Foodways. The 
book is a guide to historical cooking 
methods from 18th- and 19th- 
century “receipt” (recipe) books and 
explains how those 








John L. Hash 62 wrote his third book, Lero’s 
Mission. Previously, he wrote Honey Branches: The 
Meade Estate and Starkeeper. He is a former lawyer 
and a licensed pilot. 


S.T. Kimbrough Jr. B.D. 62 published Radical 
Grace: Justice for the Poor and Marginalized— 
Charles Wesleys Views for the Twenty-First Century. 
He is a research fellow at Duke Divinity School's 
Center for Studies in the Wesleyan Tradition. 


Daniel C. Lavery 62 published a memoir, A// 
the Difference. It recounts his experiences at Duke, 
his time in the Navy during Vietnam, and his ca- 
reer as a Civil rights lawyer at the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 


April 11-13, 2014 


Donald McAdams A.M. ’65, Ph.D. ’67 pub- 
lished his third book, The Redesign of Urban School 





Courtesy Kay Moss 


methods can be used 
in modern kitchens. Moss founded the 
Eighteenth-Century Backcountry Lifeways 
Studies Program at The Schiele Museum of 
Natural History in Gastonia, N.C., and 
teaches open-hearth cookery at John C. 
Campbell Folk School in Brasstown, N.C. 
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Systems. His prior two books also dealt with urban 
school reform. He is founder and chair of the 
Center for Reform of School Systems. 


William Christopher Barrier 67 cowrote an 
article, “Still Fugacious After All These Years,” to 
be published in the Winter 2013 issue of U.A.L.R. 
Law Review, 
on oil-and-gas law in Arkansas. Of counsel at 
Mitchell Williams in Little Rock, Ark., he contin 


lhe article updates a 2007 primer 


ues to be listed in the real-estate section of Best 
Lawyers and Chambers USA. 


Patrick D. Coleman ‘68 was elected chair of 
Seniors on a Mission, a faith-based, nonprofit or- 
ganization serving Jac ksonville, Fla., senior citizens 
and other local nonprofits. The organization en- 
courages independent-living seniors to find mean- 
ingful work and renewed purpose through the 
donation of community-service hours and helping 
local charities and ministries. 


769 | 45th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Steven Lindberg 69 received the 2012 

Kathryn R. Mahaftey Lifetime Achievement Award 
in Mercury Research. He was a leader in acid depo- 
sition research, wrote more than 100 papers, and 
gave lectures at more than 100 institutes and con- 
ferences worldwide. He is an emeritus fellow at Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory in Roane County, Tenn. 


1970s 


John Park ’70 retired as dean of the Anglican 
Cathedral of the Good Shepherd in Lima, Peru, 
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where he served for nine years. Previously, he 
spent 18 years as a parish priest and archdeacon of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Honduras. 


Philip J. Weaver °70 was elected the executive 
director of the National Organization of Coaches 
Association Directors, which comprises 38 state 
coaches’ association directors representing more 
than 150,000 scholastic coaches nationwide. 
Robert Burgin °72 published Going Places: A 
Reader’s Guide to Travel Narrative. The book exam- 
ines the various categories of the travel narrative 
genre, categorizes and describes approximately 600 
titles, and identifies hundreds of other fiction and 
nonfiction titles as read-alikes and related reads. 


Thomas L. Richardson 773 was named tunnel 
construction manager at HNTB Corp. based in 
Arlington, Va. He has managed multiple projects 
for the Department of Defense and Washington 
Dulles International Airport. 


Kenneth G. Starling °73 retired as a partner at 
DLA Piper and attended the University of Cam- 
bridge, where he was awarded the LL.M. degree in 
2013. 


40th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Ronald H. Hoevet J.D. 75 has been named 
The Best Lawyers in America 2014 Lawyer of the 
Year for Criminal Defense: White Collar in Port- 
land, Ore. He also was selected for inclusion in 
the 20th edition of The Best Lawyers in America in 
the practice areas of bet-the-company litigation, 


Your Age: 


Your Ages: 70/68 Annuity: 4.5% 

76/73 
Let us help you and your financial advisors 
develop a gift plan that meets your personal 
and financial goals. 


criminal defense: non-white-collar, and criminal 
defense: white collar. 


Lisa Williams Kline °75 published a fictional 
series, Sisters in All Seasons, for 8- to 12-year-olds, 
released over the past year by Zonderkidz. The lat- 
est installment in the series was released in April. 
The series is available in bookstores and online. 


Michael Kuhn °76 was recognized in Texas Super 
Lawyers 2013 and was selected for inclusion in 

The Best Lawyers in America 2014. He practices 
law as a member of Jackson Walker in its Houston 
offic Cc. 


James Johnson A.M. 77, Ph.D. °80, an inter- 
nationally recognized expert on the War for Inde- 
pendence in the Hudson River Valley, was 
appointed the Dr. Frank T. Bumpus Chair in 
Hudson River Valley history at Marist College. He 
has taught courses on the region and military his- 
tory at Marist for the past 13 years. 


Kimberly A. Yelkin 77 was a co-recipient of 
InsideCounsel magazine's Sharing the Power Award 
as part of the second annual Transformative Lead- 
ership Awards West program. She is an executive 
partner at Gardere Wynne Sewell in Austin, Texas, 
and is chair of the firm’s government affairs prac- 
tice group. 


John Coleman 78, J.D. ’81, a partner at Burr 
& Forman’s Birmingham, Ala. office, was selected 
for Human Resources Executive by Lawdragon as 
among the Nation’s Most Powerful Employment 

Attorneys: Top 100 for the fifth consecutive year. 


When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you a fixed income for life. 

A charitable gift annuity will also generate a 
tax deduction and can reduce capital gains. 
Your ages, your financial needs, and current 
interest rates determine the annuity rate 
Duke can offer. Some sample rates: 
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LESSONS 
COURAGE 


Wisd Briar eth Lip 


Bonnie Glass-Coffin, Ph.D. and 
don Oscar Miro-Quesada 





Oscar M. Miro-Quesada ’76 
coauthored Lessons in Courage: 
Peruvian Shamanic Wisdom for 
Everyday Life. He is the originator 
of the Pachakuti Mesa Tradition of 


cross-cultural shamanism and was 


initiated into the southeastern 


Andean pagokuna shaman/priesthood. He has been guiding 


cross-cultural ethno-spiritual apprentice- 
ship expeditions to sacred sites of the 
world since 1986, with special emphasis 
on Peru and Bolivia. His work and 
programs have been featured on CNN, 
Univision, A&E, and the Discovery 


Channel. 


He also was named to The Best Lawyers in America 
for the 20th consecutive year. 


35th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Gary Dunkel 79 was named a litigation lawyer 
at Fox Rothschild in West Palm Beach, Fla. He 
also serves as chair of the Palm Beach alumni 
admissions committee for Duke. 


Bruce Freedman 779, M.D. 83 summited 
Mount Kilimanjaro in Tanzania, along with his 
son Michael Freedman ’10, his daughter 
Katie Freedman 14, and Jessica Sutton 
‘10. At 19,340 feet, it is the highest point in 
Africa and the tallest freestanding mountain in 
the world. 


William T. Wilson J.D. 79 was named to the 
2013 Pennsylvania Super Lawyers list in the area 
of employment and labor law. He practices with 
MacElree Harvey Ltd. in its West Chester, Pa., 
office. 


1980s 


Andrea L. Behrman M.S. ’80, A.H.C. ’80 re- 
ceived the John HP Maley Award from the Ameri- 
can Physical Therapy Association. She is a 
professor at the University of Louisville Depart- 
ment of Neurological Surgery and Kentucky 
Spinal Cord Injury Research Center. 


Bruce Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. °83 was named a 
2013 Texas Super Lawyer and was selected for in- 
clusion in The Best Lawyers in America 2014. He 
practices law with Jackson Walker as a partner in 
its Houston office. 


Neil Smit Jr. ’80 was inducted into the Broad- 
casting and Cable Hall of Fame. He is president 
and CEO of Comcast Cable Communications 
and executive vice president of Comcast Corp. 


Lisa Higginbotham ’82 and her husband, Jeff, 
received recognition for their Cary, N.C., busi- 
ness, 5Star Awards Inc., which was named Small 
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Business Retailer of the Year by the Awards and 
Recognition Association at its annual Interna- 


tional Awards Market gala held in Las Vegas. 


James Myrick °82 was appointed to a leader- 
ship position in the American Bar Association's 
tort trial and insurance practice section, one of 
five lawyers in the nation to be named to the 
council. He practices in the Charleston, S.C., of- 
fice of Womble Carlyle and has more than two 
decades of experience in the personal injury, com- 
mercial dispute, products liability, and environ- 
mental permits fields. 


David Downie ’83 published a new book, 
Global Environmental Politics, 6th edition, which 
he cowrote with Pamela Chasek. He is director of 
environmental studies and a professor of politics at 
Fairfield University. 


Suzanne Rich Folsom ’83 was recognized by 
Ethisphere Institute as one of the Top General 
Counsels and a 2013 Attorney Who Matters. She 
is the executive vice president, general counsel, 
and chief compliance officer of ACADEMI. Inside 
Counsel magazine also recognized her as a leading 
In-House Female Attorney and one of the Next 
Generation of General Counsel. ACADEMI pro- 
vides innovative security solutions and is a key 
supporter of U.S. national security. 


Philip G. Schwalb °83 was named director of 
development and philanthropy at Kids House 
Wayne Densch Children’s Advocacy Center in 
Sanford, Fla. He will help bring in community- 
supported dollars to fund necessary programs and 
services to support victims of child abuse in Semi- 
nole County. 


EEZE 30th Reunion Apri 11-13, 2014 


Carolyn J. Brown Ph.D. ’84 won the 2013 
award for nonfiction from the Mississippi Library 
Association for her 2012 book, A Daring Life: A 
Biography of Eudora Welty. 


William Burke °84 was named a dean at Ohio 
University College of Osteopathic Medicine in 
Dublin, Ohio. Previously, he was vice president of 
medical education at OhioHealth Corp. He will 
help start a brand-new medical-school campus, 
focusing on primary care. 


Scott N. Schools °84 joined the Charleston, 
S.C., office of Moore & Van Allen. He will focus 
on the areas of white-collar criminal defense, gov- 
ernment investigations, and health-care and finan- 
cial-fraud defense. 


Michael S. Stein °84 was selected for inclusion 
in The Best Lawyers in America 2014. He is co- 
founder and managing partner of Pashman Stein 
in Hackensack, N.J., and co-chair of the firm’s liti- 
gation practice. 


Martee Hensley 85 was named attending 
physician, gynecologic medical-oncology service, 
at Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center and 
professor of medicine at Weill Cornell Medical 
College. 


Jonathan C. Santore °85 won the American 
Prize in Composition 2013 in the category of pro- 
fessional composers of choral music. His composi- 
tion, “Front Porch Poems,” for mezzo, viola, and 
piano, is featured on the Chiaroscuro Trio’s new 
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Call for Nominations for DAA Board 


To nominate someone for the Duke Alumni Association's board of directors, go to www.board-om.dukealumni.com 
/about-daa/board-directors and complete the online form. Or you can send names and qualifications (no self-nomi- 
nations, please) to Sterly Wilder '83, associate vice president, alumni affairs, Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or 


sterly.wilder@daa.duke.edu. The deadline is March 1. 


CD, New People. He is chair of the department of 
music, theatre, and dance at Plymouth State Uni 
versity in New Hampshire and composer in resi 
dence for the New Hampshire Master Chorale. 


Lauren Mitchell Sveen 85 was named a 
finalist in the Denver Business Journals nomina 
tions for Outstanding Businesswomen of the 

Year in the small business category. She is president 
of Mom Corps Denver, a talent acquisition firm. 


Patrick T. Collins B.S.E. 86 was named to the 
2013 New York Metro Super Lawyers list. He is a 
bankruptcy lawyer and partner in the Uniondale, 
N.Y., office of Farrell Fritz Attorneys. 


John Morris 86 was promoted to industrial 
services leader, Americas, at Cushman & Wake- 


field in Chicago. 


Jonathan Ragals 86 was named global chief 
operating officer at IgnitionOne in New York. He 


previously was chief of network development at 
Dentsu Network. 


Elanna Kaplan °88 published Something Ex 
traordinary: An Inspirational Journal Sparked by 
Cancer. Available on Amazon and Kindle, this 
book encourages people to live a positive joyful 
life in any circumstance, 


Jeffrey Siminoff 88 was appointed to lead 
worldwide inclusion and diversity at Apple Inc. in 
Cupertino, Calif. He previously was managing di- 
rector in legal and human resources diversity at 
Morgan Stanley. 


PEW 25th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


1990s 


Bruce Bandorick 790 is president and chief sci- 
entist at Thunder Basin Environmental Consult- 
ing, which he formed after serving with the 
















Michael W. Savicki 


the Games Award at the 2013 
National Wheelchair Veterans 
Games held in July in Tampa, 
Fla. He has won 79 gold 
medals at the games since 
1991. A Navy veteran and 
multisport wheelchair athlete, 
he has finished more than 

75 national and interna- 
tional marathons and 
half-marathons, and has 
served as the 2012 and 
2013 spokesman for 
National Mobility 


Awareness Month. 
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Department of Energy and the National Park 
Service. TBEC Inc. continues productive licensing 
of the patented CleanSweepBarium process in 
Wyoming's Powder River Basin and provides air, 
water, and soil regulatory compliance support to 
Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas recovery entities. 


Paul A. Lewis Ph.D. '91 cowrote Toward 
Human Flourishing: Character, Practical Wisdom, 
and Professional Formation. The book consists of a 
collection of essays and material from a five-year 
set of interdisciplinary initiatives at Mercer Uni- 
versity, where he is an associate professor in the 
Roberts Department of Christianity. 


Pravene Nath B.S.E. 93 was named chief in- 
formation officer at Stanford Hospital & Clinics. 
He previously served as chief medical information 
officer and interim chief information officer. He 
also is a clinical assistant professor of emergency 
medicine at the Stanford University School of 


Medicine. 
EEZ¥ 20th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Christopher Vaughn J.D. ’94 was selected for 
inclusion in The Best Lawyers in America 2014, He 
is a director in the Greensboro firm of Carruthers 

& Roth, focusing on real-estate law. 


Kimberli Cary Withrow 94 was named of 
counsel with Boyd Collar Nolen & Tuggle in At- 


lanta. She serves clients with family-law issues. 


Robin Hamilton 95 won a regional Emmy for 
a historical documentary about the contributions 

African Americans made in the creation of the na- 
tion's capital. She is also the creator and principal 

of A Round Robin Production Co. 


Sharad “Bobby” Sharma 95, J.D. 98 was 
promoted to senior vice president of global basket- 
ball and strategic initiatives at IMG, an interna- 
tional sports, media, and entertainment company 


based in New York. 


Tonya Matthews B.S.E 796 has been named 
president and CEO of the Michigan Science Cen- 
ter, which provides educational opportunities to 
youth. Previously, she was vice president of muse- 
ums at Cincinnati Museum Center. 


Ryan D. Clinton 97 was named a member of 
Hankinson LLP and joins as the firm’s only lawyer 
in Austin, Texas. He brings experience as assistant 
solicitor general in the Texas Attorney General’s 
office and has handled cases in the Texas Supreme 
Court and the U.S. Supreme Court. He has been 
named to the Texas Rising Stars list for nine con- 
secutive years. 


Andrea Caro 798 was selected for inclusion in 
Florida Super Lawyers 2013. She specializes in per- 
sonal injury defense at the law firm of Zimmer- 
man Kiser Sutcliffe in Orlando, Fla. 


Benjamin Torbert 798, Ph.D. ’04 was tenured 
and promoted to associate professor of linguistics 
in the English department at the University of 
Missouri-St. Louis. 


EEEY sth Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


David J. Hart °99 cofounded Abyrx Inc. and ac- 
quired the assets of two privately held medical 
therapeutics companies. 








Courtesy Justin Truesdale 


Justin G. Truesdale 
706 was named to the 
2013 Lawyers of Color 
Inaugural “Hot List,” 
which honors minority 
attorneys under the age of 
40 who are excelling 
within the legal profession. 


He is an associate at Smith Anderson in Raleigh, where he 


works with clients ranging from private start-up and growth 


companies to larger public companies in the areas of corporate 


law, mergers and acquisitions, and securities. He also serves on 


the firm's diversity and recruiting committees. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Tara Smith °97 to Greg Pierman on July 20, 
2013. Residence: Philadelphia...Ken Inouye 
B.S.E. °98 to Aya Kinui on Nov. 13, 2011. Resi- 
dence: Tokyo, Japan...Christopher James 
Lenox '99 to Karyn Cherwinski on May 4, 
2013. Residence: Newton, Mass....Katherine 
Papastephanou 99 to Daniel Mayeri on June 
15, 2013. Residence: Berkeley, Calif. 


Births & Adoptions 

Twins Roma Sabine and Harlow Angelina to 
Ryan Henriquez 796 and Jennifer Slovak on 
July 24, 2013...Kate Alexandra to Lisa Jacobs 
Blau ’97 and Jeffrey Blau on July 13, 2013... 
Penelope Noorjehan to Husein Cumber ’97 
and LeAnna G. Cumber on Aug. 15, 2013... 
Colton John to Benjamin Applestein 98 and 
Erica Applestein 99 on July 13, 2013... 
Genevieve Marie to Amanda Hallet Gelber 
98 and Nicholas Gelber 798 on Feb. 13, 
2013... Taisei to Ken Inouye °98 and Aya In- 
ouye on Oct. 2, 2012...Cameron George to Kip 
Morris B.S.E. 98 and Lindsay Schneider 
Morris 998 on May 7, 2013...Molly Jane to Hi- 
lary Puskar Prokop 798 and Jeff Prokop on 
April 22, 2013...Alexis Taylor to Jason Sol- 
ganick °98 and Erin Norris on Aug. 5, 2013... 


Charles Cameron to Christopher Winland 
98 and Lori Fixley Winland 799 on April 19, 
2013... Twins Emerson Parker and Ansley Renee 
to Stacey Austell 99 and Jason Austell on 
April 2, 2013...Maxwell Stewart to Andrew 
Kapp 99 and Elizabeth Jacobs Kapp ’01 
on March 6, 2013...Lila Kate to Lauren 
Kahner Panagiotis 999 and Greg Panagiotis on 
Jan. 1, 2013... Twins Lucy Shea and Charlotte 
Rose to Amanda Segal 799 and Bruce Bern- 
stein on June 25, 2013...Seth Gabriel to Joanna 
Cohn Weiss 99 and Matthew Weiss 00 on 
June 10, 2013. 


2000s 


Azim Barodawala ’00 was promoted to CEO 
at Adioso Inc., a travel search engine in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Previously, he served as head of 
strategy with Jetstar Airways. 


Whitney Novak B.S.E. 00 and her husband, 
Joe, opened a toy store in Atlanta called Kazoo Toys. 


Matthew Olender M.S. ’01 was promoted to 
vice president in the Fort Lauderdale, Fla., office of 
Thornton Tomasetti, an international engineering 
firm. 
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Philip Tinari ‘01 was named director of the UI- 
lens Center for Contemporary Art in the 798 Art 
District in Beijing, China. 


Kevin Raketich M.B.A. 02 was promoted to 
director of international business for steel at The 
Timken Co. Previously, he served as managing di- 
rector of steel for Asia, Europe, Africa, and the 


Middle East. 


Esther Han 03 was recognized by the American 
Medical Association and awarded a $10,000 
Physicians of Tomorrow scholarship. She is a 
fourth-year medical student at Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


yy 10th Reunion April 11-13, 2014 


Jessica Thomas M.B.A. ’04 was named the in- 
augural director of the N.C. State Poole College of 
Managements sustainability initiative. Previously, 
she was managing director of the Center for Sus- 
tainable Enterprise at UNC-CH’s Kenan-Flagler 
Business School. 


Amy M. Lazarus '05 was named one of the 99 
Most Influential Foreign Policy Leaders Under the 
Age of 33 by The Diplomatic Courier. She is exec- 
utive director of the International Institute for 
Sustained Dialogue, formed to promote resolu- 
tions of racial, ethnic, and other conflicts, both 
domestically and internationally. 


Charles R. Salmen ’06 was named a 2013 
Pisacano Scholar by the American Board of Family 
Medicine. He is a fourth-year medical student at 
the University of California-San Francisco. 


Joiselle Cunningham ’07 was selected a 
Teaching Ambassador Fellow for the 2013-14 
school year. A fifth-grade reading teacher in 
Harlem in New York, she will work on teacher- 
quality issues in the Office of the Secretary of 
Education. 


Kirstin Fowler 07 launched KEF Tutoring 
LLC, expanding a tutoring practice she developed 
in the Pittsburgh area. 


Suleen Lee °07 was named general counsel for 
Barre Bee Fit, a fitness company seeking to change 
the way health and fitness are viewed through 
group fitness classes. 


Patricia Simon 07 received a Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology from Rutgers, The State University of 
New Jersey in July. She accepted a postdoctoral 
fellowship at Yale University in the prevention of 
substance abuse. 


George T. Lam A.M. ’08, Ph.D. °11 was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of music at York Col- 
lege, City University of New York. He is a 
composer based in New York, where he cofounded 
the new opera ensemble Rhymes With Opera. 


Bek Sth Reunion Apri 11-13, 2014 


Adam Cooper J.D. 09 was named a business 
affairs executive at William Morris Endeavor En- 
tertainment, a talent agency in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Previously, he practiced in the Century City 
office of O’Melveny & Myers. 


Marriages & Commitments 
Heather Swagart 00 to Norman Rancourt on 
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She’s mentored neglected children in Egypt through DukeEngage, 

served as a college tour guide and admissions ambassador, and researched 
speech pattern in the rural Appalachians. She leads the Duke University 
Marching Band as a drum major and aspires to work for the U.S. Foreign 
Service. But without our financial aid program, junior Stephanie Egeler 
wouldn't be keeping the beat for Duke. That's why financial aid is a priority 
of the Duke Forward campaign. 








@ Nearly half of Duke undergrads, strategic university priorities, opportunities for students, and 
| including Stephanie, receive including more than $400 million on core priorities such as faculty 
financial aid. But sustaining our for endowed scholarships and support. Every donation to Duke, 
commitment to keep a Duke fellowships. We'll also focus on including gifts to the Annual Fund, 
| education accessible comes at areas where Duke can make a will help us reach our goal. 
a significant cost. Duke Forward difference through research 
seeks to raise $3.25 billion for and experiential learning 


Find out more and explore the campaign: dukeforward.duke.edu 
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Beyond Duke Service and Leadership Award 


The Duke Alumni Association has created a new award to recognize alumni who have distinguished 
themselves through service to their local community or the global community. Nominations are being 
solicited in three categories: Young Alumni, Local Community, and Global Community. To learn more, 
or to nominate a candidate, please visit www.dukealumni.com/about-daa/awards-scholarships/ 


awards. The deadline for nominations is March 1. 


Oct. 20, 2012. Residence: Monroe, Conn.... 
Philip A. Tinari 01 to Lulac Huang on Dee. 
17, 2012. Residence: Beijing, China...Gwynne 
Rogers M.B.A. '02, M.E.M. ’02 to William Vil 


D.C..,.Suzanne Lieb °03 to Mark Tilley on 
Aug. 10, 2013. Residence: Montclair, N.J....Mar- 
got Langoon Hill 04 to Colin J. Kirby 
LL.M. '11 on Aug. 17, 2013. Residence: New 
York...Emily Nolan ’06 to David Vavrichek on 
Sept. 7, 2013. Residence: New York...Polly 
Bendush '07 to Scott Erickson on March 9, 
2013. Residence: | lermosa Beach, ( aliteente 
Rachel E. Brown ’08 to Noah R. Mink on 
Sept. 15, 2013. Residence: Washington, D.C.... 
Rachel Carolyn Wang B.S.E. ’08 to Jeffrey 
M. Hoffman on March 23, 2013. Residence: Ace- 
worth, Ga....Shyam R. Joshi 09 to Ami 
Ashit Sameba B.S.E. 09, M.S. °10 on April 
27, 2013. Residence: Providence, R.I....Daniel 
C. Wolf ’09, A.M. 10 to Mattie Elaine 
Feasel '10 on June 22, 2013. Residence: Atlanta. 


Births & Adoptions 

Judith Margaret to Paschal Brooks 00 and 
Susan Donahue Brooks ‘(2 on Aug. 16, 
2013...Isabel Brady to Adam Cooper 


DuPree (00 and Isabel Arana DuPree (00 
on March 21, 2013... Twins Leo Francis and 
Wesley Kemble to Katherine Fiori ‘00 and 
Stephen Perret (01 on May 29, 2013...Amelia 
Sage to Paola Gomez-Birenbaum ‘00 and 
Steven Birenbaum on Aug. 27, 2013... Truth Ann 
to Gladys Mitchell-Walthour °00 and An 
thony Walthour on Sept. 14, 2013...Edward 
Alexander to Laura Barron Ryan ‘00 and 
Stephen Ryan on July 22, 2013...Elizabeth 
Leighton to Albert B. Stieglitz Jr. '00 and 
Amanda J. Scovil Stieglitz 00, M.H.S. ’04 
on July 29, 2013...Lily Davis to Rahul Vin- 
nakota (00 and Kim D. Vinnakota on July 18, 
2013...Seth Gabriel to Matthew Weiss '00 
and Joanna Cohn Weiss 799 on June 10, 
2013...Maxwell Stewart Elizabeth Jacobs 
Kapp '01 and Andrew Kapp 99 on March 6, 
2013...Jameson Edward to Cassandra Mar- 
shall Creekman 02 and David Creekman 
02 on July 19, 2013... Theodore Glenn to An- 
drew Gladstone-Highland 02 and Mary 
Gladstone-Highland on Dec. 28, 2012...Avery to 
Tomoharu Uchiyama ‘(2 and Shu Kwan- 
Uchiyama ‘03 on Sept. 28, 2012...Imogen Bega 
to Elizabeth Sullivan Windram ’(02 and An- 
thony Windram on April 19, 2013...Kendall 
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DURHAM CONVENTION CENTER 


33,000 square feet of Flexible Meeting Space 


Duke Executive Meeting Package (Includes) | . 
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Complimentary Parking 
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Thomas to Thomas Cass ’()3 and Christa Cass 
on Aug. 15, 2013...Dylan Russel to Nicholas 
Coder '()3 and Emily Coder on Aug. 8, 2013... 
Maxine Caroline to Julia Wilhelm °03 and Tim 
Kazul on June 28, 2013...Jane Elizabeth to Sean 
M. Kedrowski (05 and Emma Bourdillon 
Kedrowski 07 on Feb. 21, 2013... Troy Wass to 
Julianna Tabor Rozycki 06 and Stefan W. 
Rozycki '06 on July 17, 2013... Twins Emma 
Grace and Charlotte Elizabeth to Matthew 
Baldwin (07 and Megan Bode Baldwin ‘07 
on June 14, 2013. 


2010s 


Michael Freedman ’10, along with his sister 
Katie Freedman 14, his father, Bruce 
Freedman 79, M.D. ’83, and Jessica 
Sutton ’10, summited Mount Kilimanjaro in 
Tanzania. At 19,340 feet, it is the highest point 
in Africa and the tallest freestanding mountain in 
the world. 


Steven Lee J.D. ’12 is co-chair of the new 
Duke Law Club of Northern California. 


Katherine Unruhe °12 was named a 2013 
Teaching Fellow at the Knowles Science Teaching 
Foundation, which seeks to increase the number 
of high-quality high-school science and mathe- 
matics teachers and improve math and science ed- 
ucation in the U.S. 


Marriages & Commitments 

Mattie Elaine Feasel 10 to Daniel C. Wolf 
09, A.M. 710 on June 22, 2013. Residence: At- 
lanta...Colin J. Kirby LL.M. °11 to Margot 
Langoon Hill ’04 on Aug. 17, 2013...Jeffrey 
Palmer A.M. ’11 to Sarah Nelson on June 22, 
2013. Residence: Durham...Andrew David 
Jones B.S.E. 13 to Meghan Elizabeth 
Whelan ‘13 on July 6, 2013. Residence: 
Durham. 


INMEMORIAM 


Virginia Cox Adams 735 of Core, W.Va., on 
July 5, 2013. She taught high school in Winston- 
Salem for several years before returning to 
Durham to work in Duke’s chemistry library. She 
later served as a special-education teacher in West 
Virginia. She is survived by four children, includ- 
ing Dorothy Adams Darsie B.S.N. '66; a 
son-in-law, James Darsie H.S. ’71; a sister; 12 
grandchildren; and seven great-grandchildren. 


Fraser “Bob” Drew A.M. 35 of Buffalo, 
N.Y., on June 24, 2013. He was a professor of 
English and Irish literature at Buffalo State Col- 
lege for 38 years. In 1973, he was named a State 
University of New York Distinguished Teaching 
Professor. Over his lifetime, he corresponded and 
met with many famous authors and poets, includ- 
ing Ernest Hemingway and Robert Frost. After re- 
tirement, he continued to lecture at St. Brendan's 
College, an Irish-American institution in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. Survivors include his partner, 


James Brophy. 


John C. Watson Jr. °36 of Southern Pines, 
N.C., on June 16, 2013. After serving in the Navy 
during World War II, he attended the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Boston. He later 
worked as a hospital administrator in several 
towns in North Carolina. He is survived by his 
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wife, Libba; two sons, Lawrence F. Watson 
‘70 and Wayne E. Watson ’72; a daughter; a 
brother; and three grandchildren. 


Marion E. Reade Thompson ’37 on Sept. 7, 
2012. Survivors include a niece, Patricia R. 
Price Maxwell 63. 


Jean Richards Bushell ’38 of Laguna Woods, 
Calif., on Feb. 11, 2012. She is survived by two 
sons, two daughters, three grandchildren, and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Wardell H. Mills M.D. 40 of Greensboro, on 
June 6, 2013. After serving in the military during 
World War Il, he moved to Greensboro and prac- 
ticed ear, nose, and throat medicine until his re- 
tirement in 1983. He is survived by his wife, 
Grace; a son; a daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Frances Babb Andrews B.S.N. 41 of Lake 
Junaluska, N.C., on June 20, 2013. She is sur- 
vived by three daughters; two sisters; six grandchil- 
dren; and six great-grandchildren. 


Marjorie LaMont McGee ‘41 of Sun City 
West, Ariz., on June 11, 2013. She served as a 
physician for the public-health department in 
Marin County, Calif., and as a member of the 
Ross, Calif., school board. She is survived by two 
daughters, two sons, six grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Ruth Geckler Anderson ’42 of Asheville, 
N.C., on May 14, 2013. She is survived by a son, 
David E. Anderson ’72; a daughter, Nancy 
R. Anderson Goodridge ’68; and a son-in- 
law, David R. Goodridge ‘67. 


Mary A. Deshon Berg 42 of Mobile, Ala., on 
June 21, 2013. She married a naval officer and 
spent time living at the largest naval base in Eu- 
rope. After returning to the U.S., she established 
Senior Citizen Services of Mobile in 1970 through 
the United Way, one of the first programs for the 
aging in Alabama. For her dedication to seniors, 
she was inducted into the Alabama Hall of Fame 
and attended the White House Council on Aging. 
Survivors include two daughters, Sarah H. Berg 
70 and Mary H. Berg 776, B.H.S. ’78. 


R. Thomas Hobbs '42 of Burlington, N.C., on 
June 1, 2013. He served in World War II as a 
sonar officer in the Navy and reached the rank of 
lieutenant. When he returned to civilian life, he 
earned an engineering degree from N.C. State and 
became an assistant city manager in Raleigh in 
1948. In 1951, he was called back into duty for 
the Korean War, serving on the USS Sturtevant as 
an executive officer. Later, he began a career as a 
manufacturing engineer with Western Electric and 
spent 33 year working on programs such as the 
Nike Hercules Missile Systems, the Safeguard Bal- 
listic Missile Defense, and the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. Survivors include his wife, Alice; four 
daughters; a sister, Nancy M. Hobbs Banks 
°53; and six grandchildren. 


Daniel W. Maddox °42 of Greensboro, on July 
9, 2013. He served in the Army during World 
War II and obtained the rank of captain of field 
artillery. He then worked at Burlington Industries 
in Greensboro, retiring in 1982 as assistant ac- 
counting department head. He is survived by two 
daughters, two sons, two grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 





George W. Warren Jr. 42 of Spring Hope, 
N.C., on June 14, 2013. He served in the Navy as 
a captain during World War II, escorting merchant 
ships in the Atlantic. At war's end he decommis- 
sioned Navy ships on the West Coast. He spent the 
entirety of his civilian career as a purchasing agent 
for various employers, including Duke University, 
the University of Maryland, and Sisters of Charity 
hospitals. He was president of the National Associ- 
ation of Educational Buyers from 1958 to 1959. 
He is survived by a daughter; a brother, Julian M. 
Warren B.S.M.E. ’49; and two granddaughters. 


Mary S. Webster Parker °43 of Cherry Hill, 
N.J., on July 3, 2013. She taught Sunday school 
for more than 40 years, sang in the church choir, 
and served as a church elder while living in New 
Mexico and New Jersey. She is survived by her 
husband, Joseph; two sons; a daughter; a sister; 
and four granddaughters. 


Evelyn LaUna Coggins Ross B.S.N. 43, 
R.N. °43 of Fairfax, Va., on May 10, 2013. She 
served in Durham and Boston hospitals before set- 
tling with her husband, Ira, in New Jersey. She is 
survived by three sons and six grandchildren. 


Mary E. Mackall Walters 43 of Easton, Md., 
on May 17, 2013. She earned a master’s in jour- 
nalism from Columbia University in 1946. She 
had an editing career with the federal government, 
including serving as an editor for the Federal Re- 
serve Board in Washington. She retired in 1984. 
Survivors include her husband, James; two sons; a 
stepdaughter; two grandchildren; and two step- 
grandchildren. 


Janet Moran Tyer 44 of Greensboro, on June 
11, 2013. Active in her community, she served as 
head of the Red Cross Gray Ladies at Wesley Long 
Hospital and as an elder at her church. She is sur- 
vived by a son and a daughter. 


James A. Budd ’45 of Canton, Ga., on May 
14, 2013. Before attending Duke, he served in the 
Navy during World War II, fighting in Guadal- 
canal and other Pacific theater battles. He was a 
United Methodist minister in the North Georgia 
Conference for more than 60 years. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Marlene Ledford Budd ’54; 
two daughters; a son; seven grandchildren; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Miriam P. Hickman Hutson ‘45 of Miami, on 
July 12, 2013. She became president of the Junior 
League in Miami, helped create the Everglades ex- 
hibit at the Miami Museum of Science, and ran 
for Miami City Commission in the early 1960s. 
She is survived by her husband, James J. Hut- 
son 42, M.D. ’44; three daughters; and two 


sons. 


Ephraim S. “Rick” S. Siker °45 of Pitts- 
burgh, on June 21, 2013. A Navy hospital corps- 
man, he served in a MASH unit during the 
Korean War. In 1960, he was appointed chair of 
the department of anesthesiology at Mercy Hospi- 
tal in Pittsburgh, a position he held for 34 years. 
He was elected president of the American Society 
of Anesthesiologists in 1973. That same year, he 
participated in a physician exchange program to 
the People’s Republic of China, becoming one of 


the first Americans to visit the country after its 
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opening to the West. Among other leadership 
roles, he served as chair of the World Federation of 
Anesthesiologists and as executive director of the 
Anesthesia Patient Safety Foundation. In recogni- 
tion of his lifetime contributions, the University of 
Pittsburgh’s department of anesthesiology estab- 
lished a chair in his name. He is survived by his 
wife, Eileen; five children; eight grandchildren; 
and a great-grandchild. 


Virginia H. Davis Warlick R.N. 45 of 
Kingston, Tenn., on May 17, 2013. She held a 
nursing position at Harriman Hospital in various 
administrative assignments from 1968 to 1985. 
She served on the board of directors of Oak Ridge 
Mental Health and the Family Medical Associates 
of Kingston. She is survived by her husband, 
George; two sons; a daughter; seven grandchil- 
dren; and a great-grandson. 


Kale E. Rogers °46 of Billings, Mont., on May 
24, 2013. After moving around during the Dust 
Bowl and the Great Depression, he served in the 
Navy, obtaining the rank of lieutenant. He gradu- 
ated from Duke between tours of duty, the second 
of which concluded in 1954. He went on to a ca- 
reer with Shell Oil Co. as a safety engineer. He is 
survived by his wife, Ethel; two daughters; a sister; 
and 10 grandchildren. 


M. Robert Zellmer 46, Ph.D. ’75 of Haddon- 
field, N.J., on Dec. 27, 2011. After serving in the 
Naval Air Corps, he began a civilian career as a 
corporate executive with several organizations, in- 
cluding Firestone and Olin-Matheson. Upon re- 
tirement, he taught as an adjunct professor in 
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and economics Che State Uni 
versity of New Jersey, Glassboro State ¢ ollege and 


Camden County Community ¢ ollege He is survived 


business at Rutgers 


by his wife, Nancy; ewo children; three stepchildren; 
five vl undchildren ind a ereal grandson 

Warren G. Evans ‘48 of Laurinburg, N.C., on 
June 13, 2013. He won a high-school state foot 
ball title before enlisting in the Army during 
World War Il. He was awarded the American 
Campaign Medal and the Europe-Africa-Middle 
East Theater Campaign Medal with five Bronze 
Stars for his service. He received a football scholar 
ship to Duke and returned to Laurinburg to serve 
in the police force. Later, he worked for Luter 
(now Smithfield) Packing Co., retiring in 1984 as 
the company’s vice president. He is survived by his 
wife, Betty; a daughter; and a brother. 

John Perry Spillman Jr. 48, B.Div. ‘58 of 
Greensboro, on May 18, 2013 
in banking with City Savings Bank in Charlotte 


. He began a career 


before entering the ministry in 1955. He became 
an ordained deacon in 1956 and an ordained elder 
in 1958. He served many United Methodist 
churches in North Carolina, ultimately serving as 
a minister of visitation. He is survived by his wife, 
Ouida; two sons, including John M. Spillman 
77; wwo daughters; four grandchildren; a great- 
granddaughter; and a nephew, William R. 


Capel 70 


"48 of Elma, N.Y., 


. She served as the secretary of 


Lois E. James Tharnish 
on June 18, 2013 
the Elma planning and zoning boards for many 

years. Along with her husband, Winfield, she was 


a founding member of the Western New York 
Quarter Horse Association. She is survived by four 
children, 11 grandchildren, and 13 great grand 


childre n 


Richard E. Corthell M.F. °49 of St. Simons Is 
land, Ga., on May 20, 2013. He served in the 
Navy during World War II, then spent time as a 
forestry ranger with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. He is survived by his wife, Vonice; a 
daughter; and a granddaughter. 


Marion L. Davis Wright 49 of Toledo, Ohio, 
on May 16, 2013. She volunteered at the Dayton 
Art Institute and was a Girl Scout leader. She held 
board positions at the Wright State University Li 
brary, the Dayton Literary Club, the Aviation Hall 
of Fame, and the San Francisco International Air- 
port Museum. She is survived by three daughters, 
a stepdaughter, a stepson, and 10 grandchildren. 


Alexander J. Bitker ’50 of Peachtree City, 
Ga., on June 20, 2013. At Duke, he was captain 
of the men’s soccer team. He spent his career as a 
financial executive and CPA. He is survived by his 
wife, Ouida; two sons; a daughter; and five grand 
children. 

William R. Roberts Jr. B.S.E.E. 50 of Hara- 
han, La., on June 2, 2013. He served in the Army 
during World War II and was twice awarded the 
Purple Heart. Survivors include two sons, two 
daughters, and nine grandchildren. 


Benjamin L. Susman III 50 of Tazewell, Va., 
on July 1, 2013. After serving in the Navy during 
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World War II, he managed an optometry practice 
in Tazewell for more than 50 years. An active 
member of his community, he served on the 
lazewell County board of education and the 
lazewell County board of supervisors, among 
other organizations. He is survived by his wife, 
Shirley; three sons; and a granddaughter. 


Robert S. Wynn Jr. 50 of Smithville, Texas, on 
May 12, 2013. During the Korean War, he served 
in the Army as a first lieutenant. He spent the ma- 
jority of his civilian career teaching at Northwest- 
ern State University in Natchitoches, La. He was 
also a CPA. He is survived by his wife, Martha; 
two sons; a daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Leslie Marshall Hall Jr. 51, M.A.T. 56 of 
Farmville, Va., on March 26, 2013. He was hon- 
orably discharged from the Navy before attending 
Duke and UNC-CH. He taught for 37 years at 
Longwood University in Farmville as a professor 
of history. For much of that time, he served as 
chair of the university's department of history, po- 
litical science, and philosophy. He is survived by 
his wife, Janet Harrington Hall M.A.T. 56; 


two sons; and three grandsons. 


Dorothy M. Steinmetz Newell 51 of 
Boston, on June 16, 2013. She worked in develop- 
ment for Massachusetts General Hospital, Har- 
vard Medical School, and Boston University 
Medical School. She is survived by three daughters 
and two grandchildren. 


Ernest Gene Reeves °51, J.D. 56 of Bonita 
Springs, Fla., on Dec. 19, 2012. He joined the 
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Army cath in World War II and trained to be a 
pilot. Following his service, he attended Duke on 
the G.I. Bill and had a career as a diplomat, judge, 
teacher, and international lawyer. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Marian Lunger Reeves ’51, 
and a daughter, Carolyn Reeves Keenan 84. 


James L. Hamrick A.M. ’52 of Raleigh, on 
May 23, 2013. He entered the Army in 1943 and 
saw extensive action in Europe during World War 
Il, including fighting in the Battle of the Bulge. 
He attended Duke on a Rockefeller Scholarship 
before finding work with Deering Milliken, now 
Milliken & Co., retiring as vice president of cor- 
porate financial planning. Following his retire- 
ment, he worked as a consultant with Milliken, 
retiring for a second time in 2011 at age 87 after 
nine years as executive director. He was a consult- 
ant to the Greenville Spartanburg International 
Airport Commission and served for nearly 30 
years on the board of trustees of Furman Univer- 
sity, including two terms as board chair. Survivors 
include a daughter, four grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Wright Hugus Jr. 52 of Fairfield, Conn., on 
June 20, 2013. He was commissioned as an ensign 
in the Navy during the Korean War. He later grad- 
uated from the University of Virginia law school 
and practiced law throughout the U.S. and abroad 
with a specialty in sports law and sports manage- 
ment. He went on to found Hugus Enterprises, 
and in his retirement he owned and operated an 
ice-cream truck. Survivors include his wife, Eliza- 
beth Woods Hugus °54; two daughters; a son; 


and four grandchildren. 


Edward N. Swanson ’52, J.D. 55 of Pilot 
Mountain, N.C., on May 21, 2013. He served in 
the Navy aboard the USS Intrepid before attend- 
ing law school. He went on to have a 56-year ca- 
reer in law as the longest-serving lawyer in Surry 
County. He served as board chair of the Gilmer- 
Smith Foundation and helped start the Mayfest 
and Community Bank in Pilot Mountain. Sur- 
vivors include two children, a brother, and five 
grandchildren. 


James C. Armstrong ’53 of Cape May Court 
House, N.J., on June 16, 2013. He served in the 
Navy for three years, entering active duty as navi- 
gator of the USS Soley during the Korean War, 
completing an around-the-world cruise. Later he 
earned a doctorate in nuclear physics at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and taught physics at the 
University of Maryland. He worked for the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency, the U.S. Postal Service, 
and AT&T. He is survived by his wife, Valentine; 
ason, James C. Armstrong Jr. 82, M.B.A. 
06; a daughter, Lillian B. Armstrong 84, 
M.B.A. ’86; and a brother. 


William Mozingo 53 of Spring Hill, Fla., on 
June 19, 2013. After graduating from Duke, he 
joined the Air Force and became a pilot. Follow- 
ing his 20 years of service, he retired to Hawaii 
and opened an import business. Survivors include 
a brother. 


J. Ralph Seaton Jr. 53 of Chicago, on July 4, 
2013. After receiving his medical degree, he served 
as a base radiologist in the Navy Medical Corps 
for two years. He later held a number of academic 
appointments, including at the University of Illi- 
nois, the University of Chicago, and Cincinnati 
General Hospital. He managed his own plastic- 


surgery practice in Illinois until his retirement in 
2000. He is survived by a daughter, Marilynn 
Seaton Williams 79; a son, Joseph M. 
Seaton 82; a daughter-in-law, Karen Gipson 
Coates 83; and three grandchildren. 


Richard L. Sykes °53 of Englewood, Fla., on 
June 5, 2013. After graduating from Duke, he 
moved to Vermont, where he became a developer 
and partner of Brattleboro Shopping Plaza. In 
1969, he began a six-year stint as an appointee to 
the Vermont Development Commission. He then 
moved to New Hampshire and cofounded Sykes 
& Flanders Antiquarian Booksellers, a business he 
managed until his retirement in 2000. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary Flanders Sykes ’52; 
two daughters; a son; three grandchildren; and 
two great-grandsons. 


Jack Williams B.Div. 53 of Corinth, Miss., on 
April 20, 2013. He served in the Army Air Corps 
during World War II. Upon returning to civilian 
life, he owned and operated an electrical appliance 
business before turning to ministry. He served 
many United Methodist churches in the Missis- 
sippi Conference and volunteered in alcohol and 
drug rehabilitation, working with hundreds of men 
and women. He was a member of the first board of 
directors of the American Family Association and 
served eight years as chair of the Conference Board 
of Pensions. He is survived by his wife, Vetrice; two 
daughters; a son; three grandchildren; eight great- 
grandchildren; and a great-great-grandchild. 


Donald A. Calleson B.S.M.E. 54 of Raleigh, 
on May 31, 2013. He worked in the tobacco in- 
dustry, first for Liggett & Myers in Durham as a 
mechanical engineer and later at R.J. Reynolds in 
Winston-Salem. Over the course of his career, he 
acquired several patents for his inventions. He is 
survived by his wife, Sarah Lynn; three daughters; 
two stepchildren; and three grandchildren. 


Richard L. Christopher M.Div. 54 of 
Franklin, Ind., on June 22, 2013. He became a 
United Methodist minister and served in many 
cities, including Indianapolis. He helped establish 
mission projects in Haiti and represented the Indi- 
ana United Methodist Conference at the annual 
world conference in Nairobi, Kenya, in 1986. He 
is survived by his wife, Alice; three daughters; 
three stepdaughters; a stepson; two brothers; 16 
grandchildren; and 12 great-grandchildren. 


Albert C. Jackson Jr. 54 of Roanoke, Va., on 
May 29, 2013. He served for four years in the Air 
Force, then began a career as a programmer for the 
Bank of America. He is survived by his wife, 
Betty; a son; two grandchildren; and three step- 
grandchildren. 


Carolyn Patrick Stenstrom 755 of Sanford, 
Fla., on May 14, 2013. She and her husband 
opened Stenstrom Realty Inc., for which she was 
an owner and real-estate agent for more than 45 
years. She served as chair of the board of trustees 
for Seminole Community College for 20 years. 
Survivors include a daughter, a son, four grand- 


ing pilot preparedness. He is survived by two chil- 
dren; a brother; five grandchildren; and a cousin, 
Elisabeth Harper Wiener M.B.A. 91. 


Donald E. Boswell 56 of Wilmington, N.C., 
on June 19, 2013. He received a master’s degree 
and Ph.D. from Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
had careers at Quaker Chemical and in real estate. 
He is survived by his wife, Wilma; three sons; a 
brother; and two grandchildren. 


Katie Lou Jones A.M. ’56 of Normangee, 
Texas, on May 7, 2013. An active member of the 
community, she was a Sunday school teacher and 
church treasurer for 30 years. Survivors include 


her husband, Bill. 


Elton H. Underwood M.F. 56 of Warrenton, 
Va., on April 25, 2013. He was drafted into the 
Air Force in 1952. After discharge, he spent most 
of his career as a civilian working for the Army 
Corps of Engineers and served five years with the 
Defense Intelligence Agency. For the last 16 years 
of his career, he worked for the Engineer Studies 
Center as project manager, a position that re- 
quired him to fly to Vietnam and South Korea in 
the 1970s and 1980s. He is survived by his wife, 
Alice; two sons; a daughter; a sister; three grand- 
children; and three great-grandchildren. 


Gene L. Wyke °56 of Charlotte, on June 5, 
2013. He received both ROTC and football schol- 


arships to attend Duke, where he participated in a 
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zero-gravity testing program for early astronauts. 
He spent his career with Southern Bell Tele- 
phone/BellSouth, retiring as division manager of 
network operations. He also served in the Na 
tional Guard. Survivors include his wife, Johnnye, 
and a brother. 


Dorothy A. Felson Levy °57 of New York, on 
July 8, 2013. She was a member of Alpha Phi and 
graduated magna cum laude from Duke before 
moving to New York and beginning a career as a 
model. She posed for many fashion magazines and 
the Marines’ national recruiting poster in 1960. 
She is survived by her husband, John; two sons; 
and four grandchildren. 


Wilbur C. Stewart B.S.E.F. 58, M.S. 61, 
Ph.D. °64 of Windsor, N.J., on May 5, 2013. 

He had a four-decade career at the David Sarnoff 
Research Center as part of RCA and SRI 
International. As a fellow of the technical staff 
with a specialty in optics, he wrote or cowrote 
dozens of technical publications and helped create 
numerous patented innovations. In 1974, he 
spent time as a visiting scientist at Laboratories 
RCA Ltd. in Zurich. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary; a son; a daughter; three grandchildren; 
and a cousin, Evelyn L. Crumpacker 
Lewarch 77. 


Heath E. Valentine B.S.M.E. ’58 of Vero 
Beach, Fla., on April 26, 2013. After graduating 
from Duke, he joined the Air Force as a second 
lieutenant and was stationed in Paris as a meteor- 
ologist. In 1961, he began his civilian career as an 
engineer in the aluminum highway products in- 
dustry. Most recently, he owned and operated an 
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engineering design and manufacturing company, 
Valentine & Co, The company completed several 
highway, bridge, and railroad projects throughout 
the country. He is survived by two daughters, in- 
cluding Crista Valentine Clancy B.S.E. ’83; a 
sister; and four grandsons. 


Richard J. George Jr. 59 of Palm Beach 
Gardens, Fla., on June 30, 2013. He was a three- 
year member of the men’s golf team at Duke. 
After graduating from Cumberland law school, 
he became legal counsel for McCormick, a 
manufacturer of spices and seasonings. He later 
worked as a stockbroker for Merrill Lynch and 
Prudential Bache. Survivors include a daughter 
and a grandson. 


Constance Brown Lewis 759 of McLean, Va., 
on April 5, 2013. At Duke, she was a member of 
Pi Beta Phi. While her husband was in law school, 
she worked in the Duke Rule of Law Center and 
later served in administrative capacities with pri- 
vate-sector employers in the Washington area. She 
is survived by her husband, F. Sherwood 
Lewis B.S.E.E. 58, J.D. °66; a son; a daughter; a 
sister; two grandsons; and a cousin, John 
Lodmell B.S. 56, M.D. 60. 


A. Davis Mullholand Jr. B.S.M.E. °59 of Jack- 
son, Mich., on June 29, 2013. He worked for 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory in Schenectady, 
N.Y., and for Consumers Energy in Jackson. He is 
survived by his wife, Carol; two children; and two 


grandchildren. 


John W. Phoenix 59 of Leesburg, Fla., on 
March 18, 2013. He served in the Marines. 
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Sheldon Pinnell 59 of Durham, on July 4, 
2013. He led Duke's Division of Dermatology 
from 1982 to 1997, helping generate the strategic 
initiatives that led to the establishment of the De- 
partment of Dermatology in 2009. He performed 
research on skin biology, revealing the importance 
of vitamin C, as well as the leading antioxidants 
for prevention of sun damage to the skin. The 
Pinnell Center for Investigative Dermatology is 
named in his honor. He is survived by his wife, 
Doren; three sons; and five grandchildren. 


Jacob K. Higgs B.S.E.E. 61 of Thomasville, 
Ga., on July 13, 2013. He served in the Air Force 
from 1953 to 1957 and was stationed in England 
and North Africa. He worked for Hazelton 

Corp. for five years before beginning a 35-year 
career at Sprague Electric Co. He is survived his 
wife, Mary Ann; three daughters; a son; and three 
grandchildren. 


Ernest Tilghman Poole M.D. ’61 of Wilm- 
ington, N.C., on July 8, 2013. He served as a 
physician in the Army before opening an ophthal- 
mology practice in Wilmington. He is survived by 
his wife, Shirley; two sons; two daughters, includ- 
ing Susan Poole Negron 91; son-in-law 
Hector R. Negron Jr. 91; two brothers; a 
sister; and four grandchildren. 


Cynthia Hodgin Willson ’61 of Woodville, 
Va., on April 25, 2013. She is survived by her 
husband, David R. Willson J.D. 61. 


Nancy Gray Powell B.S.N. ’62 of Durham, 
on April 25, 2013. She was a registered nurse at 
Duke Medical Center. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Earl D. Powell M.H.A. ’67; three daugh- 


ters; and three grandchildren. 


Edgar J. Sanford ’62, M.D. ’65, of Tampa, 
Fla., on June 26, 2013. He served in the Navy for 
two years and then returned to Duke for four ad- 
ditional years of training in urology. He later 
served as a faculty member at Penn State Univer- 
sity’s Hershey Medical Center, leaving to enter pri- 
vate urology practice in Elmira, N.Y. He finished 
his career in academic medicine at the University 
of South Florida Medical Center in Tampa. He is 
survived by his wife, Barbara; three children, in- 
cluding Stephanie L. Sanford-Colby 88; 


and six grandchildren. 


Alice Betts Slater B.S.N. 63 of New Market, 
Mad., on July 7, 2013. She was an assistant profes- 
sor of psychiatric nursing at the University of 
Maryland-Baltimore. She later worked as an an- 
tiques dealer, specializing in 18th- and 19th-cen- 
tury American furniture and accessories. She is 
survived by her husband, Marcus B. Slater Jr. 
61, and her brother, Raymond L. Betts 
Biss Ea Olle 


Dorothy Cox Sterling M.R.E. 63 of 
Gainesville, Fla., on Dec. 9, 2012. She taught 
at Littlewood Elementary and P.K. Yonge 
Laboratory School in Gainesville. A potter, 
she also taught clay work at the University of 
Florida. Survivors include two sons and a 


granddaughter. 


Carlotta “Cotty” Satterfield Kale '64 of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on June 5, 2013. She was a 
Sunday school teacher and a member of the Altar 
Guild at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Thomas S. Kale ‘61, 





LL.B. ’64; two sons, including Thomas S. Kale 
Jr. 89; and two grandchildren. 


William F. Kinard ’64 of Charleston, S.C., on 
June 11, 2013. He was secretary of the American 
Chemical Society Nuclear Chemistry and Tech- 
nology Division and professor at the College of 
Charleston. He was also director of the Summer 
School in Nuclear and Radiochemistry at San Jose 
State University. He wrote more than 35 technical 
publications and had recently received a grant 
from the Nuclear Regulatory Commission to sup- 
port his efforts to keep lab courses at the College 
of Charleston relevant. Survivors include his 
mother and a brother. 


Lee E. Knott Jr. J.D. 64 of Washington Park, 
N.C., on July 1, 2013. He served as a pilot in the 
Air Force before attending Duke's law school. He 
practiced law for 40 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Patty, and two brothers. 


John R. Moroney Jr. Ph.D. ’64 of Bryan, 
Texas, on June 13, 2013. He had a 48-year career 
as an economics professor, beginning with stints at 
Florida State University and Michigan State Uni- 
versity. He served as the department chair at Tu- 
lane University from 1969 to 1981 and then 
taught for 30 years at Texas A&M. He spent many 
summers teaching at the Economics Institute in 
Boulder, Colo., and wrote more than a dozen 
books, primarily focusing on the economics of 
natural resources and energy, economic theory, 
and international economic trends. He is survived 
by his wife, Carmen; three sons, including 
Stephen K. Moroney ’84, Ph.D. 95; a daugh- 


ter; two brothers; and seven grandchildren. 


Ingeborg Hildebrand Talton H.S. ’65 of 
Durham, on July 4, 2013. After attending medical 
schools in Germany and Canada, she became a 
fellow at Duke’s Center for the Study of Aging 
and Human Development. She later served as a 
faculty member in Duke Medical Center's depart- 
ment of anesthesiology, retiring as an associate 
professor emerita after 17 years. Survivors include 
a sister and several nieces. 


Burton L. Albert J.D. 66 of Roanoke, Va., on 

June 19, 2013. He worked as a lawyer in Roanoke 
for 43 years. He is survived by his wife, Melinda; a 
son; two brothers; and a grandson. 


John E. Baxter Jr. Ph.D. ’66 of Memphis, 
Tenn., on June 5, 2013. He received his doctorate 
in physical chemistry and took a position teaching 
at North Carolina Wesleyan College. In 1972, he 
moved to Memphis, where he began a 37-year ca- 
reer of teaching, research, and information tech- 
nology at the University of Tennessee Health 
Science Center. Survivors include his wife, Polly; 
two daughters; two sons; two brothers; and four 


grandchildren. 


Judith E. Alford Ezzes ’67 of Great Falls, 
Va., on March 16, 2013. She was a member of 
Kappa Kappa Delta. 


John L. Choate ’68 of Atlanta, on June 28, 
2013. He served in the Army during the Vietnam 
War and was awarded the Bronze Star. He then at- 
tended the University of South Carolina law 
school, where he was executive editor of the Law 
Review. Over the course of his legal career, he was 
an assistant attorney general for South Carolina; a 
partner with Nelson Mullins Riley & Scarborough 


in Columbia, S.C.; and a partner with Cozen 
O’Connor in Atlanta. Survivors include a son and 
a sister. 


Allen B. Frankel A.M. ’68 of Portland, Ore., 
on April 24, 2010. He worked at the Federal Re- 
serve Board of Governors and lived and worked in 
Switzerland for a number of years. He is survived 
by his wife, Jeanie, and two daughters. 


Christine Keller J.D. ’69 of Galveston, Texas, 
on June 21, 2013. She worked for the health and 
life insurance company Great Southern, eventually 
becoming vice president, general counsel, and sec- 
retary. She later became a partner with Greer, Herz 
& Adams. An active member of the Galveston 
community, she volunteered with Meals on 
Wheels and was the first woman to join the local 
Kiwanis club. Survivors include a sister. 


Mark S. Dunn Jr. A.M. ’70 of Meriden, Conn., 
on April 6, 2013. He attended Davidson College 
and was awarded a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
for graduate study at Duke. He managed an oil re- 
finery in Korea while serving as an Army officer. 
Later, he did computer research work for United 
Technologies and spent time volunteering at the 
Meriden Public Library. He is survived by a son, a 
daughter, two sisters, and a brother. 


Steven H. Boswell H.S. ’72, H.S. ’73 of San 
Antonio, on July 8, 2013. He followed his resi- 
dency at Duke by serving as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy, overseeing the training of 
residents at Bethesda Naval Hospital. In 1976, he 
moved to San Antonio to begin a career as a radi- 
ologist. He is survived by his wife, Janet; two sons; 
two daughters; his mother; two sisters; and six 


grandchildren. 
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Elizabeth A. Connar Baker ‘73 of lampa, 
Fla., on May 22, 2013. She earned a master’s at the 
University of Florida and began Ph.D. studies in 
film theory at Emory University. While pursuing 
film as a career path, she also excelled as a writer 
and poet. She is survived by her husband, Peter 
Baker '73; her mother; and two daughters. 


Robert L. Schweitzer Ph.D. °75 of Newark, 
Del., on July 7, 2013. He worked as a senior finan- 
cial economist at the U.S. Office of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency. In 1980, he became a faculty 
member at the University of Delaware, where he 
held a joint appointment in the departments of fi- 
nance and economics at the Lerner College of 
Business and Economics. He served as chair of the 
finance department from 1990 to 1997 and re- 
ceived the Student Choice Teaching Award in 
2006. Most recently, he was the Donald J. Puglisi 
Professor of finance. He was also an NCCA men’s 
lacrosse referee, officiating college and high-school 
games for more than 40 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary McKinney Schweitzer °75; a 
son; a daughter; a sister, Ruth A. McKinney 73; 
and two grandchildren. 


George M. Semeniuk Ph.D. °75 of Madison, 
Wis., on May 24, 2013. He spent his entire career 
working in the Chemical Control Division of the 
Environmental Protection Agency, advocating for 
the control of toxic substances. He is survived by 

his mother and two sisters. 


Marshall R. Vidrine Ph.D. ’75 of Winston- 
Salem, on May 4, 2013. After teaching philosophy 


at the University of the Americas in Puebla, Mex- 
ico, he returned to his hometown of Baton Rouge, 
La., and became a computer programmer for the 
State of Louisiana. He is survived by two sons and 
his mother. 


Gerald “Steve” Sallee M.Div. 76 of 
Knoxville, Tenn., on May 2, 2013. For 10 

years he served on the National Leadership Team 
of the Board of Discipleship for the training of 
new church pastors throughout the U.S. He 
cowrote a book, Growing New Churches. He was 
the founding pastor of Christ United Methodist 
Church in Chattanooga, Tenn., serving there for 
14 years before coming to Cokesbury UMC in 
Knoxville. Following his 16 years of service, 
Cokesbury is now the 13th most-attended United 
Methodist Church in the U.S. He is survived by 
his wife, Lynda; a son; a brother; and a grand- 
daughter. 


Earl “Mike” Jones M.Div. ’78 of Mount Ver- 
non, Ill., on June 22, 2013. He served for 35 years 
as a United Methodist pastor in the Illinois Great 
Rivers Conference. He is survived by his wife, 
Cynthia A. Jones M.Div. 78; two daughters; 


and a sister. 


Dennis E. Ose Ph.D. 78, M.D. ’79 of Cary, 
N.C., on June 26, 2013. He was a pathologist 
with Wake Medical Center in Raleigh and former 
Wake County medical examiner. He is survived by 
his wife, Wendy E. Ose M.D. ’75; a son; a 
daughter; his parents; two brothers; and four 
grandchildren. 


Jacqueline M. Stanislaw Zinn 79 of Chapel 
Hill, on July 16, 2013. She became a clinical re- 
search associate at Burroughs Wellcome, a bio- 
medical research foundation in Research Triangle 
Park. She then joined the R&D project manage- 
ment department at the pharmaceutical company 
Glaxo Wellcome, where she contributed to the de- 
velopment of several successful prescription drugs. 
Most recently, she headed the Research Triangle 
Park-based project management group of Glaxo- 
SmithKline. An avid dancer, she was a member of 
several ballet companies and a participant in 
Durham's American Dance Festival every year 
since the inaugural festival in 1978. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Douglas C. Zinn ’79; 
four children; her mother; two sisters; and two 
brothers. 


Barbara Clark Ziko M.D. ’80 of Raleigh, on 
July 5, 2013. After completing her medical studies 
at Duke, she remained in the Triangle to practice 
emergency medicine at several regional hospitals, 
including Raleigh Community Hospital. Most re- 
cently, she was a staff physician with N.C. State 
University Student Health. She is survived by her 
husband, Thomas J. Ziko J.D. ’78; a daughter; 


her parents; and a brother. 


Trudy N. Small H.S. ’81 of New York, on June 
14, 2013. After completing her medical training 
in pediatric hematology, she joined the faculty at 
the Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in 
New York. Her work focused on improving trans- 
plantation approaches for the treatment of pa- 
tients with advanced leukemia and children with 
life-threatening immune disorders. She also served 
as an associate professor of pediatrics at Weill Cor- 
nell Medical College. Her research there examined 
how best to vaccinate cancer patients after trans- 
plants or treatments. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Robert, and two children. 


Kelly Gene Anderson ’82, M.B.A. ’84 of St. 
Simons Island, Ga., on June 28, 2013. She was ex- 
ecutive director of Fairhaven Assisted Living Resi- 
dence in Brunswick, Ga. Survivors include two 
daughters, a son, her parents, and a brother. 


Charles E. Boyer Ph.D. ’83 of Elkins, W.Va., 
on May 21, 2013. He worked for Burroughs Well- 
come Pharmaceuticals and later taught science in 
the North Carolina community college system. 
He was also a member of the board of directors of 
the Randolph County Community Arts Center. 


Here, the Grass Is Always Greener. 


Survivors include a daughter, two sisters, a 
brother, and two grandchildren. 
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Joseph J. Pfister III A.H.C. ’88 of Durham 
on July 6, 2013. He interrupted his education to 
spend two years on intensive voter registration and 
community organizing in Georgia during the civil 
rights era. He began a career as a healer in 1987, 
first as a chaplain at Duke Medical Center and 
later as the operator of an acupuncture practice. 
He is survived by his wife, Jenovefa; a daughter; a 
son; a sister; a brother; and a grandson. 
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Ulrik K. Larsen M.B.A. °92 of Vancouver, 
Wash., on May 25, 2013. He enlisted in the Army 
after graduating from the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee and was honorably discharged after 
nine years of service. After receiving his M.B.A., 
he worked for Bonneville Power Administration as 
a property disposal officer for 11 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Eileen; four stepchildren; his 
mother; and three brothers. 


3000 Galloway Ridge * Pittsboro, NC 27312 * www.gallowayridge.com 
Open Monday through Friday, Saturday and Sunday by appointment 
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Stewart M. Campbell 94 of Fort Worth, 
Texas, on June 30, 2013. He was able to graduate 
a semester early from Duke while working two 
jobs. He was an American MENSA member and 
fluent in Japanese. 


Patrick S. Daley ’06 of Boston, on May 24, 
2013. Survivors include his mother, Barbara K. 
Sabin Daley B.S.N. ’72; his father; and his fi- 


ancée, Kathryn O’Connor. 


Donald A. Oberholzer-Landolt M.PP. 11 
of Zurich, Switzerland, on Sept. 6, 2012. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Marina P. Frangopol 
Oberholzer M.PP. 09. 


Director of Duke News Service 


Al Rossiter Jr. of Washington, N.C., on Sept. 
23, 2013. For 10 years he served as director of the 
Duke News Service and assistant vice president for 
Duke's public affairs office. As director of the news 
service, he spearheaded efforts to publicize the 
work of Duke faculty and updated communica- 
tions programs to reflect the university's broader 
mission. In establishing campus-wide news policies 
at Duke, Rossiter helped set news and media stan- 
dards for universities across the country. After retir- 
ing from his directorship in 2001, he worked part 
time as an associate dean for Duke's Pratt School of 
Engineering. The university's award for outstand- 
ing higher education reporting, the Green-Rossiter 
Award, was named to honor Rossiter and Willian 
Green, Duke's former director of university rela- 
tions and vice president. Before coming to Duke in 
1992, Rossiter had a 32-year career as a writer and 
executive editor for United Press International. He 
reported on Apollo moon flights, other space mis- 


sions, and disease outbreaks, earning several 
awards, including the Grady-Stack Medal, the 
American Chemical Society's award for outstand- 
ing science reporting. He is survived by his wife, 
Sylvia; two children; and a grandchild. 


Professor Emeritus Holley 


Irving Brinton “Bill” Holley Jr. of Torring- 
ton, Conn., on Aug. 12, 2013. He was a history 
professor at Duke and one of the nation’s preemi- 
nent military historians. After graduating from 
Amherst College in 1940, Holley served in the 
military. He received his Ph.D. from Yale in 1947, 
joining the faculty at Duke shortly after. A popu- 
lar teacher, Holley received the Alumni Distin- 
guished Undergraduate Teaching Award when he 
retired in 1989. Holley was an associate fellow of 
the American Institute of Aeronautics and Astro- 
nautics. He also was awarded the Army's Out- 
standing Civilian Service Medal, the Air Force’s 
Exceptional Service Medal and Distinguished 
Service Medal, and the Air Force Legion of Merit. 
Holley remained in the Air Force until retiring as 
a major general in 1981. He wrote numerous 
books and monographs, including The Transfer of 
Ideas: Historical Essays (1968); Ideas and Weapons 
(1983); and most recently, The Highway Revolu- 
tion, 1895-1925: How the United States Got Out of 
the Mud (2008). In 2008, the Air Force honored 
him with an award for “decades of assistance, sup- 
port, and encouragement to military historians.” 
The Major General I.B. Holley Award goes to an 
individual who contributes significantly to the 
documentation of Air Force history. Holley also 
initiated an effort among Duke scholars to donate 
scholarly books, textbooks, and journal articles to 
Iraqi university and college libraries, which suf- 
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fered damage during the second Gulf War. He is 
survived by his wife, Janet; three daughters; eight 
grandchildren; and two great-grandsons. 


Professor Goodwyn 


Lawrence Goodwyn of Durham, on Sept. 29, 
2013. He was a history professor at Duke from 
1971 until 2003. In the 1960s, he covered pro- 
gressive politics in Texas as a writer for the Texas 
Observer. He helped build the civil rights coalition 
in Texas that pushed for the passing of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 
1965. While in graduate school at the University 
of Texas, he researched grassroots politics and pop- 
ulism, culminating in the publication of his book, 
Democratic Promise: The Populist Movement in 
America. At Duke, he worked with history profes- 
sor Bill Chafe to establish the department's oral- 
history program. Graduate students in the 
program have published nearly 20 books on 
America’s civil rights history, with a particular em- 
phasis on the role black activists played in advanc- 
ing the movement. He is survived by his wife, 
Nell, and two children. 


Professor Emeritus Langlois 


Alphonse J. Langlois A.M. 63, Ph.D. ’66 of 
Durham, on July 2, 2013. He served in the Air 
Force before attending the University of New 
Hampshire and Duke. After finishing his doctor- 
ate, he became an assistant professor at Duke and 
had a long career teaching on campus and per- 
forming research on cancer and HIV. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Marilyn; three daughters; three 
sons; eight grandchildren; and nine great-grand- 


children. 
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need help making difficult decisions like what to keep, sell or give away? Con- 
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move-related needs like packing and organizing? Transit Systems, Inc. (owned 


and directed by CEO Chris 
Smith—Duke ’90) has been a z yst 
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anywhere—from busy executives who lack time to oversee their own move to 
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Acting Like a Lady 


Pamphlet offered advice on being a ‘duchess’ at Duke | 


n 1942, the incoming freshmen arriving at the Woman's Col- 
lege were offered a simple stapled pamphlet titled Social Stan- 


dards. Vhis document, produced by the Social Standards 


Committee of the Woman's College Student Government, offered 


advice on how to behave, dress, and act at Duke. It included reg- 


including four involving 
when and where it was appropriate 


ulations 


to wear socks or stockings—and set 
penalties for violations. It also for- 
bade female students from sitting 
on the wall around East Campus. 
For other behavior, the pamphlet 
ominously stated, “We have no in- 
tention of imposing a set penalty for 
indiscreet conduct, but, on the 
other hand, we shall make it known 
to you if we feel that you are not liv- 
ing up to our general standard of 
good taste in such matters.” 

The Social Standards Committee 
was formed in the late 1920s by fe- 
male students to provide codified 
guidance to their peers and to deter- 
mine punishment for violations. 
The committee produced several 
pamphlets like the one described, 
one of which included sections 
called “Tut-Tut, Duchess!” and 
“Thank you, Duchess!”—illustrat- 


ing dos and dont for behavior. Finally, from 1954 to 1962, the 
committee published a serial called Design for a Duchess. 
Latching onto the theme of royalty, the pamphlet was sent dur- 
ing the summer to incoming female freshmen. “In this little book- 
let,” it began, “are some hints [about] how to acquire the 
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Besign for 
@ Duchess 


Duke University Archives 


By Valerie Gillispie 


know-how for wearing the crown of a Duchess. With your own 
individuality and personality, you will wear it with an air quite 
your own. Yet the crown mustn't be all askew, but as befitting a 


true Duchess. . . . Everything she 
does is in good taste and up to the 
highest standard.” 

Design for a Duchess offered spe- 
cific recommendations on what to 
wear, how to decorate one’s room, 
and what locations were appropri- 
ate for dining, dancing, and dat- 
ing. Some advice was comfortingly 
friendly: “Fran Freshman realizes 
that Duke life does not demand a 
new, expensive, or large wardrobe. 
She can utilize her high school 
clothes . . . they’re new at Duke!” 

Other advice was dauntingly 
specific. Two sections of the book- 
let outlined what a woman should 


and should not do. The first section, “Popularity 
Plus,” lauds those who (among many other virtues): 
always wear a skirt or coat over gym shorts when 
walking on campus; choose a few favorite activities, 
do more than is expected of them, and run for of 
fice; speak up in class—‘“the prof respects your opin- 
ions, and he wants to hear them—but don’t 
monopolize the discussion”; take a peek in their 
compact mirrors before coming in at night. 


The second section, “Frowns Unlimited,” castigates those who: 
make paths on the grass in the main quad; wear trés bare sunback 
dresses to classes; take showers and baths in the middle of the 
night; do their dream-teaming on the campus and especially in 
front of the house at closing hours—“remember that love may be 
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Ron Paul M.D. ’61: Begins 
his representation of the 





alumni have served in political office. 
Here is a glimpse at just a few of them. 
Sanford—later 


1961 si 


Duke—serves as governor of North Carolina until 1965; 
becomes a U.S. senator from the state, 1986-92. 


22nd District in Texas, a seat 
he'll hold through 1977 and 
1979-85; later he is elected 
to the state’s 14th District 
from 1997 to 2013. His son, 
Rand Paul M.D. ’88, has 
served as U.S. senator from 
Kentucky since 2011. 








| Richard Nixon LL.B. 737: Nixon is 
elected president, after serving as vice 


"a ay president under Eisenhower from 
1953 to 1961. He resigns the presidency 
in 1974 rather than face impeachment. 


Terry Sanford: 
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--for "snitchin'" silver from the Union 


blind, but your friends 
aren't!” 

Again, these were just 
a few of many behaviors 
that could draw frowns 
(unlimited!) from one’s 
peers. The booklet con- 
cludes that Duke is “a 
way of thinking, of act- 
ing, of doing things. It’s 
a way of individuality 
and originality and free- 
dom of choice; yet it’s 
also a way of conform- 
ing to standards of dis- 
crimination, courtesy, 
and discretion.” 

The booklet _ re- 
mained essentially the 
same through 1962. 
During the early 1960s, however, the student body began to 
change its outlook on such prescriptive advice. At the end of the 
1962-63 school year, O’Hara Boswell ’64, chair of the Social Stan- 
dards Committee, told The Chronicle that Design for a Duchess 
would be “reduced in size and changed in the outdated tempo of 
its advice.” The new publication, /¢s Not in the Handbook, was 
smaller, more modern looking, and had no social dictates. The 
concluding paragraph offers a more open-minded and inclusive 
vision of what a female Duke student could be: 


These are only a few suggestions to help give you an idea of 
what your first year at Duke may be like. Do not feel, however, 
that you have to accept and follow all of them. There is no out- 
lined plan which every member of the Class of 1967 must 


Elizabeth Hanford Dole 58: 
Dole begins service as the 
first female senator to 
represent North Carolina, an 
office she holds until 2009. 
At Duke, she was elected 


1987 


David Price: While a Duke 
professor of political science, 
Price begins representing 


North Carolina’s 4th president of the Women’s 
Congressional District in the Student Government 
House of Representatives. Association and May Queen 
(among many other 

honors) and graduated 

with distinction with a 


major in political science. 


20035 
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--for making your window 4 lingerie show case 





“Fran Freshman realizes that Duke life 

does not demand a new, expensive, or 
large wardrobe. She can utilize her high 

school clothes ...they’re new at Duke!” 






--for "puppy lovin'" on campus 


--for spravling or displaying 
coltish linbts 
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Duke University Archives 


adopt. When you reach the campus, you will find that the Duke 

way of life is an adaptable one, and that every person responds 

to each new situation according to her own ideas and values. 

This spirit of independence and the responsibility that goes with 

it have long been a tradition of our University. To keep it this 

way, every member of the Duke community is carefully selected, 

and each person is thought of as someone special, someone who 
deserves to be called a Duchess. 

No more “Tut-Tuts,” no more “Frowns Unlimited”—the 1963 
Duke woman began to carve out her own social norms and ex- 
pectations, rather than following codified rules. Not insignificantly, 
1963 was also the year Duke desegregated its undergraduate body 
and began to truly broaden the definition of who belonged at 
Duke. -Gillispie is the university archivist. 





Edward “Ted” Kaufman B.S.M.E. 
”60: Kaufman assumes the Senate 


seat vacated by Vice President Joe 3 : 


d ; Biden. Four years later, William Maurice “Mo” Cowan ’91 is chosen to 
fill the Senate seat John Kerry leaves to serve as Secretary of State. 
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TL an eerie elegance to the old bones of the 
Palaeopropithecus sloth lemur. Perhaps 8,000 years 
ago, the (then-living) lemur hung upside down in 
Madagascar. Nowadays, its skeleton rests like a hidden treasure 
at Duke’s Division of Fossil Primates on Broad Street, among 
more than 25,000 other fossils of the earliest primates and 
animals. 

Elwyn Simons, the former director of the Primate Center 
(now the Lemur Center), started the collection by gathering 
fossils in Fayum in Egypt, essentially going every fall for nearly 
fifty years, says Gregg Gunnell, the division’s current director. 
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Simons’ work broadened in the early 1980s to include the fos- 
sils of lemurs and their relatives in India and Madagascar. He 
also spent many years collecting fossils in Wyoming. Gunnell 
is continuing that work—adding other mammal groups and 
expanding field efforts into southeastern Asian countries. 

In the now-extinct sloth lemur, Gunnell sees echoes of the 
predicament of today’s critically endangered lemurs. “They 
are fascinating, and to know they were here on Madagascar 
only a few hundred years ago makes me angry that we hu- 
mans have wiped them out—they could have been saved, but 
weren't.” 
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From educational sessions to class parties, from tours 
and performance events to sports clinics, we’ve 








got a great Reunions Weekend coming 
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your way this spring. 


1954, 1959, 1964, 1969, 1974, 1979, 
1984, 1989, 1994, 1999, 2004, 2009 
and the Half Century Club 
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On my first visit to Duke, | fell in love. The place, the people, 
and the promise of an opportunity that my family could afford 
convinced me this was where | wanted to be. 
The opportunities I've had at Duke amaze me. | explored Jerusalem for four Pare 
weeks through a religion course and discovered how archaeology ties the AWN If DUKE 
region’s cultures and faiths to their struggles. As an Alice M. Baldwin Scholar, | ! | | ANNUAL 


| get to work with other young women, empowering them in leadership and 
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achieving their goals. Experiences like these define Duke. 


Gifts to the Duke Annual Fund allow me and thousands of other Duke students 


to pursue our passions, learn from world-class faculty, and make a difference. 
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